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IS  THE  MOBmCNa  HOTJB. 

"  Anotheb  day,  another  revolution  of  light  and  shade. 
Enjoy  thy  existence,  sayest  thou,  holy  dawn  of  morning,  ani- 
mating  glance  of  love,  beam  of  God !  Thou  wakest  me  once 
more  from  my  darkness,  givest  me  a  day,  a  new  existence,  a 
little  life.  Thou  lookest  upon  me  in  this  light  and  sayest, 
follow  the  moments !  They  scatter  in  their  flight,  light  and 
flowers ;  they  conceal  themselves  in  clouds,  but  only  to  shine 
^  forth  again  all  the  lovelier ;  follow  them,  and  let  not  the 
shade  find  thee  before  thou  hast  begun  to  live !" 

.Thus  thouglit  I  with  a  great,  home-departed  spirit,  as  in 
the  dawn  of  morning  I  awoke  and  saw  the  beam  of  daylight 
penetrating  into  my  chamber,  and  involuntarily  stretched 
forth  my  arms  to  meet  it.  It  was  neither  bright  nor  cheerful ; 
it  was  the  misty  beam  of  a  November  day,  but  still  light 
from  the  ligbt  which  brightened  my  life's-day,  and  I  greeted 
it  with  love. 

May  the  li^ht  of  my  life's-day,  like  that  of  the  morning, 
I  be— an  ascending  one !  whether  its  beam  shine  through  mist 
or  through  clear  air  is  all  one !  if  the  day  only  increases,  if 
only  life  become  more  bright. 

After  an  absence  of  ten  years  I  visit  anew  the  home  of  my 
childhood ;  whether  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  circum- 
stances will  determine.  Independent  in  fortune  and  posi- 
tion in  life,  I  can  now,  after  a  captivity  of  many  years, 
enjoy  freedom,  and  at  thirty  years  of^  age  foUow  merely  my 
own  will. 

I  arrived  here  last  evening,  a  few  days  earlier  than  I  was 


(    expected,  and  thus  could  not  by  any  possibility  flatter  myself 


I 
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that  on  my  account  the  house  of  my  stepmother  was  so 
splendidly  lighted  up  as  I  found  it  on  stopping  before  it. 
Ah,  no !  On  the  contrary,  it  was  terribly  difficult  to  find 
anybody  who  would  trouble  themselves  in  the  least  about  me 
and  my  affairs. 

At  length  I  stumbled  upon  a  maid-servant,  whose  kind 
countenance  and  manner  immediately  pleased  me,  and  who, 
as  soon  as  she  perceived  who  I  was,  busied  herself  actively 
about  me  and  mine.  "  Ah !"  exclaimed  she,  as  she  con-  4 
ducted  me  up  a  winding  staircase  covered  with  carpeting  / 
which  led  to  my  room,  "  how  vexatious  it  is !  Her  G^race 
gives  to-day  a  little  ball  to  celebrate  Miss  Selma's  birthday, 
and  now  they  have  taken  off  their  cloaks  inyour  room,  Miss  ; 
how  untidy  it  looks ! — ^But  see !  they  did  not  expect  you 
earlier  than  next  week,  and  therefore  nothing  is  in  order." 

"  It  does  not  signify !"  said  I,  as  with  some  consternation 
I  looked  round  the  room  which  my  stepmother  in  her  letter 
had  praised  as  an  "  excellent  chamber,"  and  which  was  now  . 
filled  with  gentlemen's  and  ladies'  cloaks,  with  fur  boots  J 
and  over-shoes.  The  music  of  one  of  Strauss's  intoxicating 
waltzes  came  from  below,  producing  an  effect  half-animating, 
half-depressing ;  and  I  thought,  if  I  sit  myself  down  quietly 
among  these  empty  human  habiliments  and  listen  to  this 
miisic,  and  think,  *'  Here  sit  I,  a  forlorn  strange  in  the 
country,  whilst  they  below  are  making  merry  with  dancing, 
then — I  shall  become  melancholy,  and  shall  begin  to  write  an 
appendix  to  Solomon's  sermon,  ^  All  is  vanity !'  But  if  I  too 
go  down  among  those  joyful  people,  and  entertain  myself 
with  looking  at  them,  and  wlulst  they  whirl  about  in  the 
gallopade  and  the  waltz,  make  my ^" 

A  dim  idea  unfolded  itself  suddenly  in  my  Wad,  like  the 
butteMy  from  the  chrysalis.  I  turned  round  to  Eiirin — such 
was  the  name  of  my  obliging  maiden- — and  prayed  her  to 
inform  nobody  in  the  house  of  my  arrival,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, to  assist  me  in  putting  on  my  black  silk  dress  and  other 
things,  necessary  for  a  hasty  toilet.  I  wished  to  steal  into 
the  company  unannounced  and  unknown.  Karin  understood 
my  idea,  thought  it  merry,  and  helped  mp  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently ;  so  that  in  half  an  hour  I  could  show  myself  with  ^> 
honour  ia  the  saloon,  and  hoped  to  remain  unobserved,  a     ^.j 
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jwrt  of  the  ^^foule^^  which,  as  I  knew  of  old,  "was  yejy  con- 
siderable in  the  soirees  of  my  stepmother.  And  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  was  not  altogether  dissatisfied  to  be  able  to  look 
about  me  a  little,  and,  as  it  were,  to  prepare  myself  for 
acquaintance  with  relatiyes  whom  I  had  now  not  seen  for  so 
many  years. 

As  I  entered  the  dancing-room  a  gallopade  was  being 
danced.  I  stole  along  by  the  wall,  and  soon*  fortunately 
fofund  a  place  in  a  comer.  The  music,  the  noise,  and  the 
strong  blaze  of  light,  almost  bewildered  my  brain.  When  I 
had  a  little  recovered  my  senses,  I  looked  about  curiously 
for  the  countenances  of  my  connexions;  above  all,  my 
eye  sought  for  my  young  sister  Selma^  although  almost 
without  hope  of  recognising  in  the  young  girl  of  twenty^ 
the  tender,  delicate  child  which  I  had  not  seen  for  ten 
yMTs. 

"But  the  sole  daughter  of  the  house;"  thought  I,  "  the 
heroine  of  the  day,  must  still  be  easy  to  discover  among  the 
others :  she  must  certainly  precede  every  one  in  the  dance^ 
and  must  be  put  forward  and  honoured  before  all  others !" 
and  I  sought  inquiringly  among  the  couples  who  were  float- 
ing round  in  the  gallopade.  The  dance  seemed  to  me  en- 
chanting. 

^  Ak,  let  reinegdu  balP*  said  now  an  elderly  gentleman  of 
complacent  but  somewhat  decrepid  exterior  and  relaxed 
features,  who  stood  near  me ;  and  I  saw  a  young  officer 
of  dragoons  dancing  onward  with  two  young  ladies  who 
riveted  my  whole  attention,  so  beautiful  and  bnlliant  were 
they.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  one  of  these  must  be 
my  sister  Selma ;  but  which  of  them  P  They  had  a  re- 
markably great  sisterly  resemblance,  and  vet  on  close  ob- 
servation there  was  a  peculiar  maimer  which  made  Idiem  un- 
like. The  lively,  refined,  captivating  grace  which  distiur 
gaished  the  one  who  was  dressed  in  white  gauze  and  blond, 
was  wanting  in  the  other,  who  wore  bright  rose-coloured«rape, 
and  whose  figure  was  somewhat  larger,  jet  who  meantime 
was  unquestionably  the  handsomer^^ypUs^  dancing  was 
characterised  by  that  joyously-bovftiBhg  life,  which  is  said 
to  constitute  tne  spirit  of  Fanny  Elsler's  dancing,  whilst 
that  of  the  other — ^the  white  one — ^had  more  of  the  noble, 
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pure  grace  which  I  myself  have  admired  in  Maria  Taglioni. 
Jlither  might  be  Selma.  The  more  I  regarded  the  white  one, 
the  more  I  wished  that  she  might  be  my  sister. 

Biit  is  it,  indeed,  possible,  that  the  somewhat  self-willed 
-doU,  "  little  me,"  as  Selma  called  herself  in  her  childish  years, 
should  have  changed  into  this  sylph-like  being,  whose  coun- 
tenance beamed  with  soul  and  innocent  joy  ? 

The  other  had  more  of  the  proud  self,  which  looked  forth 
in  the  child  Selma ;  perhaps  she  might  be  my  sister  Selma  ? 
Bhould  I  be  able  to  love  her  much  ?  "  { 

Wlvilst  this  contest  between  the  red  and  white  rose  went 
on  in  my  mind,  «id  I  purposely  asked  no  explanation  from 
my  neighbour,  willing  to  await  the  answer  from  chance,  I 
heard  the  gentleman  who  had  exclaimed  *'  les  reines  du  hal^* 
congratulated  by  another  upon  being  "  a  rich  old  bachelor  J** 

"  The  life  of  a  rich  old  bachelor,"  said  he  with  a  sigh, 
which  awakened  in  me  the  thought  that  he  found  himself 
])iu*dened  with  as  many  wives  and  children  as  Bochus  Pum- 
pernickel— "  the  life  of  a  rich  old  bachelor  is  indeed  a 
continual '* 

"  The  life  of  a  rich  old  bachelor,"  said  the  first  speaker 
Also  with  a  sigh,  "  is  a  splendid  breakfast,  a  tolerably  flat 
dinner,  and  a  most  miserable  supper !" 

Whilst  I  listened  to  the  communication  of  the  two  gen- 
tlemen, and  observed  "  les  remes  du  hal,^*  I  remarked  that  a 
.man  between  thirty  and  forty,  in  naval  uniform,  of  a  frank 
and  strong  exterior,  with  a  pair  of  serious,  honest  eyes — ^was 
npticing  me.  This  gave  me  pleasure— I  do  not  know  why. 
I  also  remarked  that  the  son  of  !N^eptune  steered  ever  nearer 
and  nearer  to  me,  and — unexpectedly  seated  himself  by  my 
^ide.  I  cannot  at  this  moment  rightly  comprehend  how  we 
.fell  into  discourse,  and  still  less  how  I  came  to  confide  to 
him  my  observations  on  the  two  stars  of  the  ball,  and  least  of 
all,  how  I  could  feel  so  communicative  and  well  acquainted 
with  a  person  entirely  strange  to  me.  The  person  smiled  at 
my  confidential  communications,  and  inquired  if  I  isrished  for 
Any  explanations  from  him  ?  I  replied  that  thi«  eyeninggl 
had  8*t  out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  had  takeu  Chance  " 
for  my  helmsman,  and  would  let  him  direct  my  course. 
My  new  acquaintance  warned  me  of^e  danger  of  giving 
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myself  up  to  such  a  helmsman,  and  sought  with  delicacy  to< 
dive  into  the  intention  of  my  undertaking.  I  answered 
evasively;  the  conversation  was  jesting,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  a  great  ship  of  war  was  amusing  itself  by^ 
chasing  a  little  brig,  which  nevertheless  succeeded,  by^ 
rapidly  tacking  about,  perpetually  to  escape  it.  In  the 
mean  time  we  came,  quite  imexpectedly,  into  very  deep 
water,  namely,  into  the  innermost  of  the  soul  and  of  life, 
^  and  we  soon  were  contending  about  that  which,  consti* 
^  ttttes  the  highest  weal  or  woe  of  human  life.  We  had  in 
(  this  subject  entirely  different  views,  because,  whilst  I,  ini 
the  calmness  of  temper  and  clearness  of  thought,  sought  for 
the  haven  of  felicity,  the  son  of  Neptune  found  it  merely  ii> 
the  life  and  strength  of  feeling.  I  asserted  that  in  this  way 
he  never  would  come  into  the  haven,  but  would  always  find 
himself  on  the  outside  of  it,  in  the  open  stormy  sea.  He  had 
nothing  to  say  against  this.  It  was  exactly  upon  the  open 
stormy  sea  that  he  had  found  happiness.  I  declared  myself 
k  opposed  to  the  disquiet  of  a  Yikmg  life ;  he  against  a  life  of 
quiet  and  ease.  I  spoke  of  the  dangers  of  shipwrecks  under 
tne  guidance  of  the  feelings,  and  l^membered  Odin's  words 
in  Havamal,  "  Insecure  is  that  which  one  possesses  in  the 
breast  of  another."  The  seaman  betook  hunself  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  thought  with  the  Apostle,  that  without  love  all 
things  in  the  world  were  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal* 
I  bowed  myself  before  human  love :  this  was  precisely  my 
proposition.  But  in  regard  to  private  relationships,  I  found 
it  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  necessary  to  be  able  to  sing  at* 
\        all  times, 

w  I  care  for  nobodj,  nobodj*. 

And  nobody  caret  for  me ! 

The  seaman  laughed,  but  shook  his  head,  and  said,  '^  Yoch 
would  not  be  able  to  sing  so,  and  could  not  sing  so,  if  you  had 
had  the  happiness — to  have  children." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  replied  I,  in  an  indifferent  tone ;  pleased 

in  myself  to  find  that  my  new  acquaintance  was,  as  I  had 

already  suspected,  a  married  man,  and  the  father  of  a  family. 

I .  We  were  here  interrupted  by  the  ending  of  the  gallopa^e' 

i      and  the  dancing  ladies  seeking  for  resting-places,  on  woick 
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my  neighbour  stood  up.  The  view  through  the  dancing-room 
was  now  freer,  and  permitted  one  through  the  open  doors  to 
look  into  the  saloon,  where  turbaned  "  gracious  ladies"  occu- 
pied the  divans,  and  several  gentlemen  with  stars  and  ribbons 
moved  about  them. 

"Ah,  there  she  is !"  thought  I,  with  sudden  emotion,  as  a 
lady  of  noble  figure  and  noble  bearing  came  in  sight,  whilst 
in  conversation  with  an  elderly  gentieman,  she  slowly  ap- 
proached the  danciug'Toom. 

Yes,  that  was  she ;  still  the  same  as  ever  in  appearance, 
grave,  beautiful,  and  tasteful  in  dress.  I  recognised  the 
strings  of  real  pearls,  with  jewelled  clasps,  which  surrounded 
her  neck  and  her  lovely  arms,  which  I  would  so  wiDingly 
have  kissed  in  my  childhood;  I  recognised  the  beautiful 
coiintenance,  and  the  carriage,  so  imposing,  and  yet  so  full 
of  grace.  She  was  still  the  same  as,  twenty  years  ago,  she 
had  stood  a  half-divinity  before  my  eyes  in  the  magnificent 
saloons  of  the  capital;  when  she,  as  wife  of  "the  District 
G-ovramor,"  did  the  honours,  with  the  looks  of  a  queen ;  yea, 
she  was  stiU  the  same  as  I  then  had  seen  her,. and  nothing 
more  distinguished  have  I  seen  siuce  then— although  I  have 
looked  well  about  me  in  the  world — and  probably  never  shall, 
and  yet  ....  It  was  my  stepmother !  My  heart  beat  any- 
thing but  lightly,  as  I  saw  her  slowly  approach  the  side  of 
the  room  where  I  sate,  and  anticipated  the  moment  of 
recognition ;  it  came. 

The  glance  of  my  stepmother  fell  on  me ;  she  started,  and 
looked  again  observantly ;  I  stood  up  ;  she  hastened  towards 
me,  and  we  soon  embraced  each  other ;  not  without  mutual 
embarrassment,  which  the  surprise,  and  mutual  excuses —  j 
from  me,  on  account  of  my  arrival ;  from  her,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  my  chamber — ^helped  to  conceal.  My  stepmother 
now  caUed  "  Selma !  Selma !"  and  the  white  sylph  floated 
towards  us,  and  I  clasped  my  young  sister  in  my  arms,  glad 
that  she  was  "  the  white  rose,"  and  delighted  to  see  such  a 
kindly  joy  beam  from  her  dear  blue  eyes,  as  blushing,  she 
heartily  bade  me  welcome. 

At  this  moment  my  glance  involuntarily  met  that  of  my 
former  neighbour,  who  from  some  little  distance  observed  us,         ^ 
with  a  gentle,  half-melancholy  smile.    After  this,  my  st^ 
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mother  called  ''Mora  1"  and  beckoned ;  but  Mora,  occupied 
in  lively  discourse  with  some  gentlemen ,  did  not  immediately 
bear.  Selma  hastened  to  her,  took  her  by  the  arm,  and  re- 
turned with  her  to  me.  I  saw  'Hhe-  red  rose,"  the  other 
queen  of  the  ball,  before  me.  Selma  whispered,  '^Sophia! 
thy  and  my  cousin,  Plora !" 

My  oonsin  Ekon  Dolphin,  whom  I  now  saw  for  the  fbst 
time,  greeted  me  comidieously ;  and  after  a  short  and  in- 
different conversation,  she  turned  again  to  her  gentlemen. 

"  Eor  this  evening  no  more  acquaintance,  my  sweet  Sehna," 
I  now  besought  ^^  I  know  that  I  here  must  have  several,  to 
me,  yet  nnknowzr  relations ;  but  I  would  rather  defer  maku^ 
their  acquaintance  till  another  time." 

**  AH  the  better!"  answered  she ;  ''  then  I  can  yet  awhile 
alone  belong  to  yon.  I  shall  not  dance  this  dance— I  must 
chat  with  you."  And  now,  as  a  quadnUe  was  played,  Selma's 
partner  approached ;  she  excused  herself  to  him,  and  intro- 
onoed  hhn  to  a  young  lady  who  was  sitting,  and  whom  he  led 
to  the  dance.  On  this,  she  seated  herself  near  me,  asked 
with  warm  interest  .after  things  which  concerned  me,  and  re- 
minded me,  with  a  voice  fdU  of  tender  emotion,  how  I  had 
been  so  good  to  her  in  her  childhood,  told  her  tales,  had 
brought  about  pastimes,  and  little  merry-makings  and  such 
like,  in  order  to  please  her. 

"This  time,  Selma,"  interrupted  I,  '^you  must  tell  me 
tales ;  but,  of  course,  only  true  ones ;  because  I  am  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  world  which  surrounds  me  here,  and 
would  willingly  be  conducted  into  it ;  or  much  rather,  without 
any  trouble  on  my  part,  have  it  brought  to  me." 

"  Ah !  you  have  addressed  yourself  exactly  to  the  right, 
p^non,"  said  Selma,  with  comic  dignity ;  "  and  in  order  td 
begin  now  my  office  of  chief  mis&ess  of  the  ceremonies^  ^ 
thus — who  shall  I,  in  the  first  place,  have  the  honour  of 
introducing  to  you  in  this  company  ?" 

^'Oh!  the  stately  lady  there,  with  the  bird-of-paradise 
waving  in  the  turban  of  silver  gauze,  and  in  a  dress  of  black 
velvet—she,  who  now  talks  with  your  mamma  and  laughs — 
a  fine  woman ;  she  might  represent  the  queen  of  night." 

''  So  she  is,"  answered  Senna,  laughing.  ''  Signora  Luna, 
as  we  sometimes  call  her,  or,  ^  our  lady  with  the  bright  eyes ;' 
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she  is  lad^  of  honour  to  her  majesty  the  queen,  where,  as  one 
knows,  night  is  turned  into  day ;  she  will  please  you ;  she 
belongs  to  our  very  best  acquaintance,  and  this  evening,  over 
and  above,  Signora  Luna  is  at  the  full;  shall  I  not  im* 
mediately  intro '* 

"  No !  no !  not  this  evening ;  Signora  Luna  is,  at  this  mo- 
ment, too  splendid  for  me.  Who  is  the  tall  gentleman  who 
now  talks  with  her  P  a  stately  figure  also,  but  somewhat 
ostentatious." 

"  Eespect !  I  pray  for — ^Alexander  the  Great,  or  the  Great 
Alexander — he  has  translated  the  logic  and  rhetoric  of 
Aristotle ;  a  most  learned  man,  and  the  proper  husband  for 
the  handsome  Mrs.  Luna." 

'^  Humble  servant !  But  my  best  one,  here  i?  the  strangest 
company  in  the  world— truly  not  of  tHs  world.  Signora 
Luna  and  Alexander  the  Great !  I  wonder  what  celestial 
dignitary  will  next  have  the  honour — ^that  officer,  for  example, 
I  would  gladly  know  his  name ;  he  talks  now  with  a  gentle- 
man who  wears  an  order ;  an  honest  countenance ;  but  he 
seems  to  me  to  belong  a  little  to  the  earth." 

"  Not  so  entirely,  for  he  belongs  more  to  the  sea.  We 
call  him  *  the  Viking*^ — ^for  the  rest  he  is  called  Commodore 
Captain  Brenner,  a  very  brave  and  distinguished  man.  Do 
you  know  with  whom  he  speaks  ?" 

"  "No,  but  I  would  willingly  learn.  Of  a  certainty  he  is 
called  Aristides,  or — ^Axel  Oxensljema.  I  think  I  have 
seen  him  before." 

"  That  is  Baron  Thorsten  Lennartson :  you  will  see  him 
here ;  he  was  Eelix  Dolphin's  guardian,  and  is  now  Flora's 
guardian."  f 

"  He  is  the  same  whom  I  fancied  I  knew  again.  You 
have  given  him  no  character-name,  Selma ;  but  I  should  like 
to  give  him  one !" 

"And  what?" 

"  I  would  call  him  *  My  Lord,'  to  distinguish  him  from 
many  other  barons,  because  he  seems  as  if  he  could  be  lord 
over  himself;  what  say  you  ?" 

"  You  have  said  it  excellently.  It  seems  tome  as  if  you 
had  known  him  long." 

"  I  have  seen  him  years  ago,  and ^but  there  stands  a 
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person  beside  Flora,  whom,  I  think,  I  have  seen  also  for- 
merly ;  a  regular,  but  marble-cold  countenance  ;  rather 
sallow,  Yoltaire-like  features !" 

"  One  of  your  relatives  too !  My  and  your  brother-in- 
law,  the  Envoy^  St.  Orme ;  who  only  a  few  months  ago  came 
here  from  Paris." 

"  Virginia's  husband !  Ah,  I  ought  to  have  recognised 
him :  but  it  is  above  ten  years  since  I  saw  him,  at  Virginia's 
marriage.  How  beautiful  she  was !  That  she  must  so  soon 
leave  the  earth !     One  year  after  her  marriage !" 

*^  Yes,  on  the  anniversary  of  her  wedding,"  said  Selma, 
with  a  voice  that  showed  a  painful  remembrance.  For  this 
reason  I  continued  my  inquiries. 

"  And  that  young  officer  with  whom  you  were  dancing ;  a 
distinguished,  handsome  young  man  P" 

"  Another  relation,  Felix  Delphin,  Flora's  brother.  Is 
not  Flora  gloriously  beautiful  ?" 

"  Verv  beautiful !" 

"  And  how  witty !  how  richly  gifted !  She  has  at  least  a 
V       dozen  talents." 

"  That  were  almost  too  much !"  said  I,  laughing ';  ''  and 
now,  thanks,  my  sweet  Selma,  that  you  have  so  richly  enter- 
tained me.  I  now  see  a  gentleman  approaching  you  with 
dancing  intentions,  and  you  shall  not  any  longer  drive  your 

fartners  to  desperation  on  my  account.     Be  easy  about  me ; 
amuse  myself  excellently  with  looking  on  the  dance,  and  on 
the  new,  interesting  acquaintance  that  I  have  made,  Signora 

Luna,  Alexander  the  Great,  my  Lord ." 

**  Bestow  a  glance  on  the  philosopher,"  said  Selma,  archly, 
<       and  pointed  to  a  servant  in  the  livery  of  the  family  who  ap- 
proached  with  a  tray  of  ices,  and  had  a  very  grave  counte- 
nance, with  the  features  of  a  parrot. 

*^  Take  care,  Jacob,"  contmued  she,  merrily  addressing 
him,  "and  look  before  you,  that  we  do  not  waltz  over 
you." 

"  Oh  heaven  defend  me.  Miss !"   replied  the  philosopher, 

with  a  rough  voice,  whilst  a  sudden  illumination  passed  over 

his  counteuance,  but  which  speedily  resumed  its  dark  expres- 

\       sion,  as  he  remained  standms  before  me  with  his  tray. 

f      "  Miss  "  floated  away  in  the  wmz,  light  as  a  breath. 

Immediately  after  this  my  stepmother  came  up  to  me,  with 
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^'the  rich  old  bachelor,"  wearing  the  French  order,  and  in- 
troduced ''  Yonr  uncle,  Chamberlain  X." 

My  uncle  seated  himself  near  me,  and  befi^an  the  conversa- 
ti<m  iith  much  politeness,  which  advancer  &om  some  com. 

jments  on  myself,  to  a  tolerably  witty  criticism  of  others, 
ut  which  had  a  less  digestible  relish  in  a  spiritual  sexise. 

Whether  it  were  that  I  was  wearied  bythe  journey,  or  by 
the  noise  of  the  ball,  or  was  spoiled  by  the  conTcrsation  which 
I  had  already  enioyed,  certain  it  is  that  this  did  not  please 
me,  and  a  sort  of  tWil^ht  mist  spread  itself  before  my  eyes 
over  that  animated  life  which  had  just  before  been  so  brilliant. 
At  the  same  time  I  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  praises  of 
my  stepmother.  "  A  most  excellent  person,"  said  my  uncle. 
'^1  know  no  one  in  whom  I  hare  bo  great  a  confidence,  no 
one  on  whom  one  can  so  imuch  depend.  "When  I  would  do 
a  little  good  in  secret,  and  would  not  wish  it  to  be  known,  I 
always  betake  myself  to  her.*' 

The  Yiking  had  left  the  company,  after  having  at  going 
out  east  towards  me  a  parting  glance,  which  lived  in  my 
remembrance  like  a  little  point  of  light.  Signora  Luna's 
briUiant  appearance  vanished  from  our  horizon,  in  order  to 
ascend  into  the  horizon  of  the  Court,  where  she  was  at  this 
moment  in  attendance.  I  only  saw  Selma  when  between  the 
dances  she  came  with  a  fnendly  word  or  a  question  bounding 
towards  me :  thus  I  saw  her  also  now  by  the  side  of  her 
mother,  now  by  an  dderly  lady  in  the  company,  a«  if  she 
would  make  all  happy. 

Afber  supper,  somewhat  occurred  the  impression  of  which 
I  shall  Ions:  retain.    There  arose  a  lively  movement  in  the        ^ 
saloon,  an!  I  sa^how  my  young  sister^  was  borne  in  an       ^ 
arm-ohair  under  the  chandelier,  whose  light  beamed  around         i 
her,  and  the  most  animated  vivat-cry  resounded  from  the  en* 
circling  gentlemen. 

"  My  lord  "  was  among  those  who  thus  exalted  the  young 
heroine  of  the  festival,  and  right  beautiful  and  princess-like 
sate  she  there,  in  the  strong  blaze  of  light,  herself  beaming 
with  the  charm  of  youth  and  becoming  joy.  An  exclamation 
of  admiration  and  homage  went  through  the  whole  assembly. 
As  my  eyes  sunk  from  the  almost  dazzling  view,  they  were  j 
arrested  by  a  countenance  whose  expression  gave,  as  it  were,  -) 
a  stab  to  my  heart.     It  was  the  countenance  of  Plora. 
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Yexation,  envy,  anger,  lay  in  the  almost  spasmodic  move- 
ments which  thnlled  through  and  disfigured  the  beautiful 
features, — but  only  for  a  moment.  As  her  eyes  encountered 
mine,  that  expression  changed  itself  again ;  and  soon  after- 
wards she  laughed  and  joked  with  the  Envoye  St.  Orme, 
who  was  seldom  from  her  side,  and  whose  observant  and  cold 
glance  had  for  me  something  repulsive. 

As  I  now  wished  to  steal  away  from  the  company,  my 
stepmother  showed  a  determined  resolution  of  accompanying 
me  to  my  chamber ;  but,  on  my  warm  opposition,  allowed 
hezBelf  to  be  ^persuaded  to  remain  quietly,  and  not  to  let 
Sdma-who  was  again  engaged  for  a  dance,  obaenre  anything. 
When  I  returned  to  my  chamber,  I  found  it  changed. 
The  disorderly 'articles  of  dress  which  were  scattered  about 
had  vanished,  and  order,  taste,  and  kind  attention  had  set  its 
stamp  upon  everything  in  this  large  and  handsome  room. 

^  The  young  lady  herself  has  been  up  here,  and  has  looked 
after  everythmg,"  said  £ann,  again  replenishing  the  fire, 

.        which  had  burned  low. 

^  '^  Thanks,  my  young  sister,"  said  I  in  my  heart. 

I  was  fatigued,  and  soon  slept,  but  had  disturbed  dreams. 
All  the  people  upon  whom,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  my 
attention  had  been  directed,  I  thought  I  saw  arrange  them- 
selves in  a  quadrille  with  threatening  gestures,  and  ready  to 
ponnoe  on  one  another.  I  foimd  myself*  amons:  them,  and 
juat  on  the  point  o£-.kicmi8hing  with  my  Btepmother.  At 
one  time  floated  past  a  sylph-like  being,  with  glimmering 
wings,  smiling  lips,  and  enchanting  zephyr-Hke  movements, 

I        and  daneed  between  us,  and  wove  ns  together  with  invisible 

j^      but  soft  ribbons,  and  this  sylph,  this  other  Taglioni,  was — 
Selma! 

During  this  apparition,  the  tension  of  *  mind  relaxed ; 
the  bitterness  ceased,  the  enemies  made  chaine,  and  I  sank 
into  a  refreshing,  sweet  sleep,  which  let  me  forget  the  whole 
world,  till  the  new  morning  awoke  me. 

And  now,  whilst  all  is  quiet  in  the  house,  and  seems  to 
repose  from  the  dance,  I  will  take  a  somewhat  nearer  view 
otiny  past  and  present  circumstances. 

I  have  passed  through  with  my  stepmother  two  entirely 

^      different  periods.    The  first  I  will  call 
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At  the  age  of  eleven  I  saw  my  stepmother  for  the  first 
time,  and  was  so  captivated  that  I  adored  her.  This  con- 
tinued till  my  fifteenth  year,  when  I  was  separated  from  her. 
But  bitter  were  my  days  in  this  time  of  my  idolatry,  because 
never  could  a  golden  idol  have  been  more  deaf  and  silent  to 
the  prayers  of  its  worshipper  than  was  my  stepmother  to 
•  mv  love.  Besides  this,  I  was  a,  violent  child,  and  in  my 
whole  being  the  opposite  of  the  lovely  and  the  agreeable, 
which  my  stepmother  so  highly  valued,  and  of  which  she  un- 
ceasingly spoke  in  quotations  from  the  romances  of  Madame 
de  Grenhs.  I  was  compared  with  the  enchantresses  in  these 
romances,  and  reprobated  in  proportion.  In  one  word,  my 
stepmother  could  not  endure  me,  and  I  could  not  endure 
— Madame  de  G^nlis  and  her  graces,  who  occasioned  me 
so  much  torment.  Ah !  the  sunburnt,  wild  girl,  grown  up 
on  the  "  moors*'  of  Pinland,  whose  life  had  passed  in  woods 
and  on  heaths,  among  rocks  and  streams,  and  amid  dreams  as 
wild  and  wonderful  as  the  natural  scenery  amongst  which 
she  grew ;  this  girl  was  in  truth  no  being  for  the  saloon,  for 
a  Prench  Grace.  Transplanted  from  the  fresh  wilderness  of 
her  childhood  into  the  magnificent  capital,  where  huge 
mirrors  on  every  side  reflected  every  movement,  and  seemed 
scornfully  to  mimic  every  free  outbreak  which  was  not 
stamped  by  grace — she  was  afraid,  afraid  of  herself,  afraid  of 
everybody,  and  especially  of  the  goddess  of  the  palace.  The 
governess  and  the  servants  caUed  me  "the  Tartar-girl," 
"  the  young  Tartar."  My  stepmother  was  never  severe  to- 
wards me  in  her  behaviour,  but  crushed  me  by  her  depre- 
ciatory compassion,  by  her  cold  repulsion;  and  I  soon  could 
not  approach  her  without  burning  cheeks,  and  a  heart  so 
full,  so  swollen — if  I  may  say  so — with  anxious  sighs,  that 
the  tongue  in  vain  sought  for  a  word.  To  find  any  fault  in 
my  stepmother  was  what  I  never  thought  of.  Every,  every 
fault  lay  certainly  in  me ;  but  ah !  I  knew  not  how  I  should 
behave  in  order  to  become  different,  in  order  to  become 
agreeable  to  her.  I  know  that  at  this  time  more  than  once  Jl 
I  besought  Heaven  on  my  knees  never  to  give  me  a  lover,  if 
it,  on  the  contrary,  would  only  give  me  the  love  of  my 
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[  mother.  But  Heaven,  deaf  to  my  prayer,  gave  me  a  lover, 
but — not  the  love  of  my  mother ;  and  I  must  learn  to  do 
Tirithout  it ;  which  was  made  easier  to  me  by  my  being  re- 
moved from  her,  and  transplanted  into  another  sphere  of 
life,  and — ^where  also  I  suffered,  but  in  another  way. 

Five  years  afterwards  I  came  again  into  my  father's  house, 
and  passed  some  time  there.  This  epoch  ih.  relation  to  my 
former  idol  may  be  called 

i  THE  EPOCH  OF  OPPOSITION; 

^  for  it  was  in  many  things  opposed  to  the  former.  I  had, 
after  severe  combat  with  life,  and  with  myself,  moulded  my- 
self to  a  stem  and  truth-loving  being,  who  would  see  reality 
in  everything,  and  who  despised  all  that  appeared  to  be 
gilded  in  life  as  miserable  froth.  Prench  worldly  morality, 
accompHshment,  and  grace,  were  an  abomination  to  me,  to- 
wards which  I  now  assumed  as  perfectly  a  well-bred  demea- 
nour as  my  stepmother  had  formerly  assumed  towards  my 
world  of  nature.    The  shining  veil  through  which  I  had 

^  regarded  her  had  now  fallen  off.  I  now  saw  faults  in  her, 
and  saw  them  through  a  magnifying-glass.  She  pleased  me 
still,  but  I  loved  her  no  longer. 

I  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  spirit  of  Thorild,  had  imbibed 
his  love  of  truth  and  integrity,  but  at  the  same  time  some- 
what also  of  his  less  pleasant  way  of  uttering  them.  And 
now  clashed  together  Madame  de  G-enlis  and  Thorild,  in  the 
least  pleasant  manner,  through  my  stepmother  and  me.  For 
every  quotation  from  Madame  de  Gl«nlis  I  had,  always  in 
waruke  opposition,  a  quotation  ready  from  Thorild,  and  my 

JL  stepmother  answered  in  the  same  spirit.  Nevertheless,  by 
degrees,  the  French  marquese  yielded  to  the  Swedish  philo- 
sopher; that  is  to  say,  she  relinquished  the  field  because 
such  a  rude  fellow  struck  about  him.  It  is  to  me  a  strange, 
half-melancholv  remembrance,  that  my  stepmother  at  this 
time  was  really  afraid  of  me,  and  avoided  me,  evidently 
grieved  by  my  unsparing  earnestness.  Several  tinges  also 
she  endeavoured  to  govern  and  to  overawe  me ;  tihe  would 
at  times  resume  the  sceptre,  but  in  vain ;  it  was  broken  in 
her  hand :  she  saw  this,  and  yielded  silently  and  somewhat 

^      dispirited. 
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At  the  recoUectioii  of  the  harsh:  feeling  I  had  at  times, 
when  I  remasked  this  reaction  in  the  relationship  hetween 
us,  I  cannot  help  a  secret  shudder ;  and  would  exclaim 
wamiingly  to  all  over-seyere  parents,  the  counsel  of  the 
Apostle—"  Parents,  provoke  not  your  children  to  anger  !" 

The  fault  was  this  time,  for  the  most  part,  on  my  side. 
But  I  was  embittered  by  the  remembrance  of  that  which  I 
had  suffered ;  and  besides  this,  to  say  nothing  of  Thorild^  was 
unclear  in  my  views  of  life,  and  unhappy  in  my  soul ;  and  this 
must  be  some  apology  for  me.  My  stepmother,  a  joyous, 
and  pleasant,  and  much  esteemed  lady  of  the:  world,  was  en- 
tirely accustomed  to  the  sunny  side  of  life,  and  wished  oidy  to 
see  this.  I  was  more  accustomed  to  the  dark  side,  and=  thus 
we  separated  more  and  more. 

One  bond  of  imion  existed  at  this  time  between  us ;  the 
Uttle  Sebna,  a.  delicate,  but  interesting  child.  She  seemed,  by 
I.  know  not  what  incomprehensible  sympathy,  attracted  to 
me  ;  which  yet,  according  to  my  Thorildiah  love  of  justice, 
did  not  at  all  accord  with  the  reverence  which  was  shown  to 
h^  at  home.  But  I  could  not  help  feeling  myself  drawn  to 
her.  She  was  her  father's  darling,  and  his  cmefest  occupa- 
tion. He  was  a  friend  and  pupil  of  the  great  Ehrensvard,  of 
the  man  with  the  severe  and  pure  sense  of  beauty,  and  he 
wished  to  form  out  of  his  daughter  a  being  as  harmonious  and 
lovely  as  the  ideal  which  he  bore  in  himself;  and  not  the 
eleven  thousand  heroines  of  modem  scenes  and  novels,  but  the 
antique  Antigone,  so  beautiful  as  woman,  whilst  she  was  so 
masculinely  noble,  was  the  prototype  upon  which  he  early  di- 
rected the  eye  and  heart  of  his  daughter.  Thtis  created  he  in 
her  a^  new  Antigone,  and  enjoyed  through  her  a  life  which 
very  weak  health  had  rendered  somewhat  joyless.  My  step- 
mother was  about  this  time  very  much  occupied  by  her 
daughter  Virginia,  who  by  her  beauty  and  her  character 
might  well  flatter  the  pride  of  a  mother.  Admiration  of  her, 
and  tenderness  towards  Selma,  led  us  sometimes  to  an  ac- 
cordance of  feeling. 

We  were  again  separated ;  and  now  that  after  ten  years 
we  are  again  come  into  contact,  I  am  not  without  some  un- 
easiness on  account  of  our  living  together.  Will  it  bring  about 
a  union,  or — a  deeper  separation  ?     One  of  the  two,  that  is 
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I  quite  certain ;  because  my  stepmother,  just  as  little  as  myself, 

has  stood  stQl  doriiig  her  deeemuum.  We  both  have  lived  to 
see  sorrow.  My  stepmother  has  lost  her  husband  and  her 
beloved  eldest  daughter,  and  I,  I  have        yet,  nevertheless, 

that  is  now  over,  and  I am  free; 

That  I  am  now  better  than  when  we  last  met,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  hope.    The  philosophy  which  then  made  me  so  proud 
and  so  disputatious,  has   since  then  made  ma.  peaceable ; 
I  THOUChHi?  hJEua  laid  its  quiet  and  regukting  hand  upon  my 

/  brow ;  and  life  has  cleared  itself  up^  and  the  heart  has  calmed 
^  itself.  Books  have  become  my  dearest  companions ;  and  ob- 
servation, a  &iend  which  has  accompanied  me  through  life, 
and  has  led  me  to  extract  honey  from  all  plants  of  life,  even 
the  bitter  ones  also.  Thonld  is  still  for  me,  as  ever,  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude ;  but  I  no  longer  foUow  him  blindly,  and 
I  have  also  become  possessed  of  eyes  for  the  constellation  of 
Madame  de  Genlis.  In  one  thing  will  I  always  truly  follow 
him — ^namely,  in  his  doctrme,  unceasingly  to  study  and  in- 
quire aflier  the  good  in  all  thix^. 
^  On  the  shore  where  I  was  bom,  on  the  alder-fringed 

streams  of  Kautua,  I  often  went,  as  a  child,  pearl-fishing, 
when  the  heat  of  the  sun  had  abated  the  rigour  of  the  water. 
I  &iu^  still  that  the  clear,  cool  waves  wash  my  feet ;  I  fancy 
still  that  I  see  the  pearl  muscles  which  the  waterfall  had 
thrown  together  in  heaps  in  the  sand  of  the  little  green 
islands.  Whole  heaps  of  these  muscles  I  collected  together 
on  the  shore,  and  if  I  found. one  pearl  among  them—— what 
joy !  Often  they  were  imperfect,  half-f<nrmed,  or  injured ; 
still  sometimes  i  found  right  beautiful  ones  among  them. 
<  Now  will  I  again  go  out  to  fish  for  pearls,  but  in  ■  the 
stream  of  life. 

The  2nd  of  Norember. 
I  was  yesterday  morning  interrupted  by  the  messenger 
who  called  me  to  breakfast,  and  the  messenger  was  my  young 
sister,  whose  silvery  clear  voice  asked  at  my  door,  *'  May  I 
come  in  ?"  Yes,  to  be  sure  you  may !  besides,  sylphs  are  not 
easily  bolted  out,  and  one  opens  willingly  the  door  and  heart 
when  a  being  like  Selma  desires  to  enter,  and  with  a  benevo- 
I  lence  and  joy  beaming  from  the  diamond-bright  eyes  bends 
before  us,  and  shows  us  tokens  of  friendship  and  kindly 
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inclination.  She  was  so  charming,  my  young  sister,  in  the 
flower  of  youth  and  life ;  in  her  simple,  well-chosen,  tasteful 
dress;  and,  above  all,  in  her  captivating  manner,  that  I 
seemed  to  see  in  her  the  personification  of  the  muse  ot 
Pranzen,  whose  name  she  bears. 

"  God  guard  thee,  thou  lovely  being  !*'  thought  I,  silently, 
as  I  observed  her ;  and  something  like  a  painful  foreboding 
brought  tears  into  my  eyes. 

Not  without  a  beating  of  the  heart  did  I  follow  her  down 
stairs,  and  prepare  myself  to  see  my  stepmother  and  my 
home  by  davlight. 

But  my  teehng  of  anxiety  vanished  as  I  entered  the  inner 
drawing-room,  and  my  stepmother  met  me  with  looks  and 
words  which  seemed  the  expression  of  cordial  good-will. 
Beyond  this,  everything  in  the  room  was  comfortable — atmo- 
sphere, furniture,  to  jihe  inviting  coiFee  service  glittering  with 
silver  and  fine  china. 

"  This  is  good  indeed !"  thought  I. 

Nothing  here  gave  me  greater  pleasure  than  the  sight  of 
the  collection  of  good  oil-paintings  which  decorated  the  walls 
of  the  two  drawing-rooms.  At  the  very  moment  when  I  was 
about  to  express  my  feelings  on  this  subject,  Plora  entered. 
I  scarcely  recognised  again  the  queen  of  the  last  night's  ball. 
The  delicate  complexion  appeared  coarse  by  daylight ;  the  eye 
was  dim ;  the  dress  negligent ;  and  the  beautiful  countenance 
disfigured  by  an  evident  expression  of  ill  temper.  Selma, 
however,  gains  by  being  seen  in  daylight ;  her  complexion  is 
delicate  and  fair ;  and  her  eyes  have  the  most  beautiful  light, 
and  the  clearest  glance,  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  human  eye. 

We  seated  ourselves  to  breakfast.  We  spoke  of  last 
evening's  ball.  My  stepmother  made  on  the  occasion  a  little 
speech  from  the  throne,  which  I  had  heard  already  in  former 
times,  but  which  had  always  somewhat  embarrassed  me.  I 
was  silent  the  while ;  but  it  excited  in  me  a  secret  opposi- 
tion, which  I  fancy  my  stepmother  suspected; 'I  know  not 
otherwise  why  her  glances  were  so  ofben  inquiringlv  directed 
towards  me.  Selma's  meny  remarks  interrupted  the  speech, 
and  made  us  all  lau^h.  Flora  became  again  animated,  and 
was  wittv  and  satirical.  I  put  in  my  word  also,  and  our 
gracious  lady-mother  appeared  highly  delighted.  We  brought 
into  review  various  good  acquaintance  in  last  evening's  b^ ; 
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yarioas  toilets  were  criticised.  In  the  mean  time,  Selma 
gaeed  roguishly  at  my  coHar,  and  pronounced  it  somewhat 
'' rococo."  My  stepmother  looked  at  my  dress,  and  pro- 
nounced this  also  somewhat  "  rococo."  With  that  I  started 
the  idea,  that  my  parson  itself  might  be  somewhat ''  rococo," 
which  was  negatived  with  the  greatest  and  the  most  courteous 
zeal. 

My  stepmother  said  I  was  exactly  at  the  handsome, 
'^  modem  age,"  for  a  charming  woman ;  in  one  word,  ^*  la 
femme  la  trefnte  ans,  lafemme  da  Balzac  ;"  and  added  various 
things  half  unexpressed,  but  yet  perfectly  intelligible ;  as  that 
I  had  grown  handsomer,  in  my  complexion,  in  my  eyes,  in  my 
hands ;  and  all  this,  to  me,  poor  daughter  of  Eve,  was  a  great 
lumpiness  to  Lear. 

Sekna  was  resolute  about  taking  my  toilet  in  hand  herself, 
in  order  to  make  ^  this  also"  modem !  I  promised  to  submit 
myself  to  her  tyranny. 

Aflkftr  fareakfwt,  my  stepmother  and  I  continued  the  con- 
versation tete^tete;  and  I  remarked  during  this  that  her 
conofcenancehad  considerably  altered,  and  I  saw  a  something 
uneasy  and  coated  in  her  looks,  which  I  had  not  observed 
before.  Yet  her  features  had  not  lost  their  noble  beauty. 
Whilst  we  talked,  Sehna  watered  her  flowers,  and  sang  the 
while  charmingly.  The  eyes  of  my  stepmother  turned  often 
towards  her,  as  if  towards  their  light. 

floia  was  in  a  changeful  hxunonr.  Now  she  opened  a  book, 
and  now  threw  it  &om  her ;  now  she  seated  herself  at  the 
piano,  and  played  something  with  great  skill,  but  left  off  in 
the  middle  of  the  piece ;  now  arranged  her  curls,  and  looked 
at  herself  in  the  mirror;  at  length  she  seated  herself  at  the 
vdndow;  and  madeobservBtions  on  the  passers  by.  I  called 
her  secretly  ^'Miss  Oapiice." 

Thus  stood  affiuiB  in  our  drawin|;-room,  when,  in  a  pause 
of  the  conversation,  we  heard  a  famt  hissing  whistling,  and 
slow  steps  approaching  the  room  where  we  sate. 

My  stepmother  cast  an  uneasy  glance  towards  the  door. 
Selma's  soog  ceased,  Mora  looked  quietly  from  the  window, 
and  upon — fit.  Orme,  who  entered  the  room.  He  and  I 
were  now  foamially  introduced  to  each  other.  The  repulsive 
impression  which  he  had  made  upon  me  was  not  diminished 
bj  the  shake  ofhis  hand.    I  Deceive  an  especial  impfession 
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of  a  person  by  the  manner  of  taking  the  hand,  and  cannot 
avoid  drawing  deductions  therefrom — more,  however,  by 
instinct  than  by  reason,  since  my  reason  refuses  to  be  led 
by  outward  impressions,  which  may  be  merely  accidental ; 
but  I  cannot  alter  it :  a  cordial  warm  shake  of  the  hand  takes 
— ^my  heart;  a  feeble  or  imperfect,  or  cold,  one  repels  it. 
There  are  people  who  press  the  hand  so  that  it  is  painful 
for  a  good  while  afterwards ;  there  are  also  those  who  come 
vrith  two  fingers ;  from  these  defend  us !  .  .  . 

But  again  to  the  Envoye  whose  hand-shake,  yreaik  and  sharp, 
although  the  hand  was  soft,  did  not  please  me.  He  went  from 
me  to  Flora,  whose  hand  he  kissed ;  he  wished  then  to  put 
his  arm  confidentially  round  Selma's  waist,  but  she  escaped 
from  him,  and  called  to  me  to  come  and  make  acquaintance 
with  her  flower-bulbs,  which  she  merrily  introduced  to  me 
under  the  names  of  "King  Hiskia,"  " Lord  Wellington," 
"Grai^dVainqueur,"  "V Ami  du  Coeur,"  "Biana,"  "Qalatsea," 
and  so  on : — flower-genii  hidden  in  the  bulbs,  which  we  re- 
joiced to  see  unfoldmg  in  the  winter  sun. 

We  were  here  interrupted  by  Flora's  brother,  Felix 
Delphin,  who  gave  to  Selma  a  half-blown  monthly  rose.  She 
took  it  blushing.  Aha,  my  young  sister !  But  I  know  not 
whether  I  shall  bestow  thee  on  the  young  Delphin.  His  re- 
markably handsome  and  good  face  has  a  certain  unpleasant 
expression  which  tells  of  an  irregular  life. 

The  Envoy6  said  something  in  a  low  voice  softly  to  my 
stepmother  which  made  her  change  colour,  and  with  an  un- 
easy look,  rise  up  and  go  with  him  into  her  room. 

1  left  the  young  merry  trio  employed  in  propositions  and 
schemes  for  the  pleasures  of  the  day  and  of  the  week,  and 
went  up  into  my  own  room.  It  had  a  glorious  prospect— my 
room,  and  aflbrded  me  an  opportunity  of  observing,  in  a  free 
and  extended  heaven,  the  play  of  light  and  shadow  of  clouds, 
and  of  azure  blue,  which  gives  so  much  life  and  animation  to 
the  firmament  above  our  heads. 

We  live  upon  Blasieholm,  exactly  upon  the  limits  of 
the  fields  planted  with  trees,  where  the  Delagarde  Palace, 
with  its  towers,  stood  aloft  for  centuries,  and  was  burnt 
down  in  one  night.  I  look  out  from  my  window,  and 
see  and  hear  the  roaring  of  the  broad  stream  which  sepa- 
rates the  city  from  Norrmalm,  and  on  whose  shores  have 
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been  fougbt  so  many  bloody  battles ;  on  the  hayen,  the  bridge 
of  boats,  the  royal  castle,  with  the  Lion  Hill;  the  river 
promenade,  farther  on,  beneath  the  north-bridge ;  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  island  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  blue  water 
of  the  Malar,  and  the  southern  mountains.  Erom  among 
the  masses  of  houses  upon  the  different  islands,  raise  them* 
selves  the  bold  spires  of  the  church-towers.  To  the  left  I 
have  that  of  St.  Catharine ;  to  the  right,  that  of  St.  James  ;- 
and  further  off,  the  royal  gardens,  with  their  rich  alleys, 

and ^I  should  never  come  to  an  end,  were 'I  to  name^ 

all  that  I  have  and  govern — from  my  window.  And  in  my 
chamber,  I  have  my  pencils,  my  books,  and ^myself. 

The  5th. 

I  have  looked  about  me  in  the  family,  at  least  as  far  a& 
regards  the  outside  of  people.  Because  rightly  to  decide  be- 
tween minds,  and  to  pass  through  the  outward  into  the  actual 
being,  requires  more  time,  mj  silent  ^estion  addressed  to 
every  one  for  this  purpose  is,  "  What  wilt  thou,  what  seekest 
thou  in  life  ?"  According  to  this  rule,  I  botanise  among 
human  souls,  and  classify  them. 

''  Y'ou  must  see  Mora's  paintings !  You  must  hear  Flora 
sing!  You  must  see  and  hear  Elora  play  in  comedy !  Plora 
must  show  you  her  poetical  and  prose  descriptions  and 
portraits!  they  are  so  witty,  so  droll!"  Thus  I  nave  often 
heard  Selma  say  for  some  days ;  and  she  did  not  rest  till  I  had 
seen  and  admired  all — and  I  have  admired  them  with  great 
pleasure,  for  Mora's  turn  for  the  arts  is  in  many  ways  dis» 
tinguished.  But  greater  still,  I  fear,  is  her  self-love,  orwhat- 
do  expressions  like  the  following  denote : 

*'  I  am  not  like  common  people ;  if  I  were  like  others,  sc 
and  so,  but  I  am  really  quite  peculiar  and  remarkable,  I  can- 
not lower  myself  to  the  point  of  sight  of  these  every-da^ 
figures,"  and  more  of  the  kind. 

So  seems  with  Mora  the  chief  person  to  be  an  i^  with 
Selma  a  thou.    Yet  I  will  not  too  hastily  judge  Mora. 

Selma  furnished  me  with  a  most  agreeable  morning  yes- 
terday, by  allowing  me  to  make  acquaintance  with  several 
masterpieces  in  her  beautiful  collection  of  pictures.  They 
were  presents  to  her  from  her  father,  who  collected  them 
himself  during  his  residence  in  Italy.    By  the  accurate 
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knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  the  various  colouring,  by  the  pure 
and  severe  sense  of  beauty,  one  recognised  the  scholar  of 
Ehrensvard.  In  the  mean  time,  the  conversation  turned  on 
Selma's  own  residence  in  Borne.  After  Virginia's  death  she 
accompanied  her  parents  thither,  who  in  this  journey  sought 
for  the  dissipation  of  their  sorrow  and  an  occasion  of  more 
highly  accomplishing  their  beloved  daughter.  Here  bad 
Selma  awoke  to  a  consciousness  of  the  beauty  of  life,  and 
also  to  that  of  its  pain,  for  here  she  had  lost  her  adored 
father.  Lennartson  was  then  in  Eome,  had  partaken  with 
her  happier  days,  and  became  in  grief  her  support  and  con- 
solation. With  fihal  and  brotherly  tenderness  he  attached 
himself  to  the  two  mourning  ladies,  and  conducted  them, 
under  his  own  faithful  care,  back  to  their  native  land. 
Selma  spoke  with  deep  emotion  of  aU  that  which  he  had  been 
to  them. 

Towards  evening  came  Bt.  Orme  and  the  young  Dolphin. 
St.  Orme  made  Mora  a  present  of  a  beautiful  bracelet,  over 
which  she  exhibited  great  delight,  and  allowed  St.  Oime 
himself  to  clasp  it  on  her  arm.  Af^r  this,  he  held  it  forth 
and  kissed  it,  and  Mora— permitted  it.  Selma  saw  thi§  with 
a  disturbed  look,  and  blushed. 

We  divided  oiu*selves  this  evening  .into  three  parties. 
EeHx  and  Selma  threw  the  ^atheivbaU,  and  acted  a  comedy 
in  the  farthest  drawing-<room,  and  their  jokes  and  her  silver- 
ringing  laughter  came  thence  to  us  ;  Flora  allowed  the 
firework  of  her  wit  to  blaze  before  the  Envoy6,  who  animated 
it  by  Ms  satire,  whilst  he  evidently  ruled  her  and  guided  the 
conversation,  which  amused  me,  although  I  did  not  undeiv 
stand  the  frequent  secret  hints  in  it,  ..and  the  vexation  which  J 
these  seemed  sometimes  to  excite  in  Eloia. 

My  stepmother  permitted  her  lights  to  shine  before  me, 
and  instructed  me  on  the  positions  of  the  Telationship  in  the 
state.  I  allowed  myself  to  be  edified,  lent  my  two  ears  to* 
wards  three  sides,  and  made  now  and  ifehen  one  and  another 
wise  remark  on  my  stepmother's  views,  as  I  with  Sibylhne 
solemnity  laid  my  cards  in  order  to  read  the  book  of  &ke. 
Eor  I  should  be  no  worthy  daughter  of  the  home  of  the 
magic  arts,  Einland,  if  I  had  not  been  somewhat  skilled  in 
the  prophetic  lore  of  cofiee  and  eards.  True  it  is  that  I 
never  ^was  an  altogether  worthy  scholar  of  the  *celebrated 
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aoothsayeTesSy  Liboria,  who  had  taught  me  her  art ;  and  I 
have  never  yet  laid  the  cards  with  her  devotion  and  her 

spirit,  but short  and  good,  it  amused  me  to  see  the  play 

of  &te  in  the  cards,  and  I  have  often  amused  myself  and 
Cithers  by  it,  and  I  did  so  aLsK)  at  this  time. 

When  the  evening  was  ended,  the  company  separated, 
and  !Flora  and  I  went  through  the  little  corriaor  towards  our 
sleeping-rooms,  which  were  separated  by  it ;  Elora  remained 
standing,  and  said,  as  she  suddenly  turned  herself  towards 
me: 

"  You  think  certainly  that  I  am  in  love  with  St.  Orme." 

"  Hm !"  answered  I,  "  I  think  it  looks  rather  like  it." 

(For  Mora  this  evening  had  really  coquetted  with  St. 
Ome.) 

"  And  know  you  not,  wise  Sibyl,  that  appearance  often 
deceives  ?  And  so  it  does  now.  One  must  often  appear  that 
wMch  one  is  not,  to  obtain  that  which  one  wishes.  Graft 
and  cunning  were  given  to  woman^  to  govern  those  who 
would  rule  her.    They  are  her  rightful  weapons." 

"  So  people  often  say,"  I  replied,  "but  I  have  not  found 
it  so.  I  have  found  the  force  of  truth  and  of  earnestness — 
if  they  be  used  with  prudence  and  love*— alone  right  power- 
ful, and  that  in  men  as  in  women." 

"  Truth  and  earnestness !"  said  Mora,  scornfully,  "  show 
me  where  they  can  he  found.  We  altogether  cheat  one  an- 
otiier  every  day  through  life,  however  sanctified  our  conduct 
may  be.  How,  for  example,  is  it  with  us  two  ?  Have  we 
not  for  several  days  played  off  the  most  courteous  cousins  to 
each  other,  and  yet  I  believe  that  at  the  bottom  we  think 
very  little  of  one  another.    What  is  your  opinion  ?" 

"  I  think  with  you,"  said  I,  animated  by  this  candour. 

"Well,  then,"  continued  Mora,  "were  it  not  quite  as 
well  that  we  openly  assumed  our  position  of  hating  one  an- 
other?" 

"  Why  not  ?"  said  I,  as  before ;  "  that  would  be  perhaps 
an  entirely  new  way  to  love." 

"  Novelty  pleases  me,"  said  Mora,  laughing  too ;  "  thus, 
then,  &om  this  day  we  are  open  enemies,  and  mutually 
cherish  a  little  hatred.     Is  it  not  so.  Miss  Philosophia  P" 

"  Agreed,  Miss  Caprice!" 

We  shook  each  other's  hand  laughing,  and  parted  better 
finends  than  we  had  been  before. 
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Notwithstanding  Flora's  words,  I  made  up  this  evening, 
according  to  my  unlooked-for  conjectures,  two  matches,  and 
united  Plora  and  St.  Orme,  Selma  and  Felix.  There  was 
jet  my  stepmother  and  myself  to  provide  for.  Good,  now ! 
"We  will  become  the  comfort  of  each  other's  age,  and  will 
govern  the  state  together.  Thorild  and  Madame  de  Genlis 
<can  help  us. 

The  6th. 

My  unlooked-for  conjectures  are  rendered  vain ;  and  by 
whom  ?    By  the  Baron. 

At  breakfast,  Flora  and  I  declared  in  a  lively  way  our 
agreement  of  the  foregoing  evening.  My  stepmother  took 
the  affair  jestingly,  as  it  appeared,  and  laughed  at  our 
"hatred-contract."  Selma  looked  on  the  affair,  not  as  a 
merry  one,  but  regarded  us  with  grave  and  almost  sorrowful 
^yes.  I  endeavoured  to  satisfy  her  by  representing  that  I 
would  prove  our  hatred  to  be  a  new  way  to  friendship.  She 
'became  again  gay,  and  singing 

A  little  strift  and  brawl 
Injures  not  at  all, 

-left  US,  in  order  to  Jook  after  domestic  concerns.  Soon  after 
this  came  Baron  Lennartson. 

After  some  time  of  general  conversation,  he  led  Flora 
-aside,  and  talked  for  a  long  time  to  her  in  a  low  voice.  He 
seemed  to  beseech  from  her  something  earnestly,  and  during 
this  seized,  more  than  once,  her  hand.  And  Flora  appeared 
not  at  all  to  oppose.  I  looked  at  my  stepmother,  and  my 
stepmother  looked  at  me. 

"  There  seems  to  be  quite  a  friendly  understanding  be- 
tween guardian  and  ward,"  said  I. 

"  Yes,"  replied  my  stepmother,  "  they  are  something 
more  to  each  other  than  that." 

«  How !  are  they  betrothed  ?" 

"  Yes !  but  it  is  not  declared,  and  it  will  not  yet  be  gene- 
rally spoken  of." 

"  Flora,"  continued  I,  "  will  next  spring  be  of  age,  and 
will  then  have  control  over  a  considerable  property." 

"  Merely  over  the  income  of  it,"  said  my  stepmother ; 
"  over  the  capital,  her  future  husband  alone  will  have  control, 
according  to  the  will  of  the  uncle  whom  Flora  and  her  brother 
have  to  thank  for  their  property.  He  was  a  crabbed  old  man, 
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and  bad  no  confidence  in  ladies'  management  of  business. 
He  ordered  also  that  Flora  should  not  marry  before  her  five- 
and-tw^tieth  year — ^which  she  completes  in  the  spring — 
under  the  disadvantage  of  losing  a  considerable  part  of  her 
property."  • 

Selma  entered.  Lennartson  ended  his  discourse  vith 
Plora,  and  left,  after  he  had  kissed  her  hand,  ^nd  had  said 
slowly  and  emphatically, 

"  Eemember !" 

"  That  was  indeed  a  very  warm  conversation,"  said  my 
stepmother  somewhat  inquiringly  to  Flora,  as  she,  after  a 
glance  at  the  mirror,  approached  us  with  beaming  eyes. 

"  Yes,"  said  Flora,  "  he  is  as  kind  as  he  is  excellent ;  one 
must  do  everything  that  he  wills." 

I  sighed  aloud. 

"  Now,  why  does  Sophia  sigh  so  ?"  inquired  Flora. 

"  Because  I  conjecture  fhat  you  will  be  right  happy  soon 
with  Lennartson,  and  receive  his  hand.  I  must  indeed 
nourish  my  hatred." 

"  Oh !"  said  Flora,  laughing,  "  do  not  mourn  yet.  It  will 
not  be  so  well  with  me,"  added  she,  half  melancholy.  "  The 
talk  is  now  less  about  me  than  about  Felix.  My  guardian 
wishes  that  I  should  be  for  him  a  prototype,  and  an  example, 
and  a  guide — but  my  influence  upon  my  dear  brother  is  not 
much  to  be  boasted  of;  and  I  well  know  who,  better  than  I, 
could  work  upon  him,  and  could  change  my  dear  Felix  into 
a  true  bird,  *  a  phoenix,'  if  she  would. — What  do  you  think, 
Selma  ?" 

Selma  turned  away,  and  said,  half  to  herself — "  Do  not  let 
us  talk  of  it." 

"  Well,  then,  let  us  talk  of  my  masquerade  costume," 
replied  Ilora  with  liveliness ;  '*  come  and  help  me  to  choose 
the  colours ;  you  have  such  good  taste."  She  took  Selma  by 
the  arm,  and  the  two  young  cousins  chass^ed,  singing,  out  of 
the  room. 

Somewhat  later,  when  I  went  into  Flora's  room  with  a 
message  to  Selma,  I  found  them  in  eager  discourse,  amid 
gold  and  silver  gauze. 

"  But,  Flora,  that  is  too  dear!"  said  Selma. 

"  But  it  is  so  divinely  beautiful !"  said  Flora. 

"  Yes,  it  may  be  beautiful — but  the  difierence  in  the  cost 
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is  BO  considerable !  Yon  have  indeed  promised  Lennartson 
himself  to  be  an- example  to  Pelix." 

"  Yes,  yes,  in  general,  but  not  in  all  trifles.  In  them  I 
will  follow  my  own  head.  So  look,  Selma,  dear,  and  do  not 
assume  airs  of  wisdom  ;  they  do  not  become  you — be  a  Httle 
lirelier.  Let  us  come  to  my  turban. — Ah,  aunt!  That 
was  divine !  My  aunt  shall  say "  and  Flora  turned  her- 
self warmly  to  my  stepmother,  who  just  then  came  ia,  and 
now  without  hesitation  entered  into  Mora's  plans  respect- 
ing the  expensive  costume  which  should  change  her  into  a 
Gircsussian. 

After  this  she  said  to  me,  whilst  she  embraced  Sehna, 
"  What  think  you  of  this  child  here,  Sophia,  who  will  sit  at 
home  by  her  old  mother,  iostead  of  goiug  to  the  masquerade 
at  "W.'s  ?" 

"  I  love  her  on  that  account,"  said  L 

"  How  should  Miss  Philosophia  do.  otherwise,  under  such 
philosophical  circumstances  ?"  said  Hora^  somewhat  piqued. 

"  But  if  I,"  continued  my  stepmother,  her  eyes  sparkling 
with  delight,  "  take  upon  myself  all  cost  of  the  dress, 
and ?' 

"  That  mamma  must  not  do,  if  mamma  loves  me,"  ex- 
claimed Sehna.  "  It  is  really  true,  that  I  have  no  desire  for 
this  ball,  and  still  less  to  ruin  myself  for  it.  My  mother, 
beside,  would  merely  go  there  on  my  account,  and  one 
thing  with  another,  I  am  convinced  that  I  shall  be  far  more 
pleased  if  I  remain  at  home  this  evening." 

"  Now,  you  wish  to  win  Lennartson's  heart,"  said  Flora, 
bitterly. 

"  Flora  1"  cried  Selma,  with  a  look  of  astonishment  and 
wounded  innocence.     Her  eyes  fiUed  with  tears. 

"  Pardon !"  besought  Flora,  and  kissed  her  burning  cheek. 
"I  did  not  mean  what  I  said.  That  which  I  really  mean  is, 
you  deserve  him  far  more  than  I  do." 

"We  now,  every  one  of  us,  got  very  deep  into  dresses  and 
costumes. 

Tlie9th» 

Selma  has  altered  my  wardrobe,  and  has  tyrannised  me  to 
become  modem.  And  I  have  let  myself  be  tyrannised  over, 
because  I  see  that  it  gives  her  and  my  stepmother  so  much 
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pleafixire.  And  my  stepmotheF!  she  lias  embarrassed  me 
vit^  her  beantiM  presents.  Sat  she  had  such  evident 
pleasure  in  giving,  that  I  cooLd  not  do  otherwise  than  receire 
vrith  gratitude. 

To-day,  in  childish  pleasure  over  mjr  mid-day  toilet,  Selma 
exclaimed, 

"  Ah  1  I  would  that  Balzac  saw  you.  He  would  directly 
put  you  in  a  novel,  and  let  you  awaken  at  least  three  deadly 
passions." 

"  That  may  be,"  said  I,  "  a  stroi^  proof  of  the  power  of 
poetical  fancy,  since,  in  reality,  I  should  not  indeed  awaken 
one  passion." 

"  Um,  um,  um !"  said  my  stepmother,  with  a  courteously- 
designed  diplomatic  mien. 

"  Neither  do  I  vnsh  it  any  more,"  continued  I. 

"The  times  of  follv  are  gone  for  ever, 
The  days  of  wisaom  are  at  hand."        • 

"  A  wisdom,"'  said  !Flora,  "  which,  perhaps,  smacks  a  little 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  fox  under  the  grapes.  I,  for  my  part, 
never  believe  that  a  lady  does  not  wish  to  please  and  to  win 
hearts,  and  incense  and  sacrifice,  be  she  called  Cleopatra,  or 
Ninon,  or  8t.  Phflosophia." 

"  St.  Philosophia  may  sometimes  teach  you  otherwise," 
answered  I,  seriously;  and  my  stepmother,  who  at  times 
seems  somewhat  afraid  that  the  hatred  between  Mora  and 
me  may  become  earnest,  hastened  to  turn  the  conversation 
by  dinner,  during  which  the  merry  jokes  of  Selma  put  all  in 
good  humour,  flora  and  I  said  many  amusing  things  about 
our  ''  hatred-contract,"  and  added  many  clauses  and  para- 
graphs. My  stepmother  scattered  over  them  laughter  and 
joke.  Erom  what  I  see,  I  suspect  that  we  are  a  set  of  clever 
people  here  together,  and  can  make  merry  with  one  another. 

The  12th. 

Our  every-day  life  begins  to  assume  more  and  more  shape 
before  my  eyes.  A  deal  of  dissipation  reigns  here,  and  I  am 
glad  that  I  am  withdrawn  fi*om  it  to  my  own  soHtary 
chamber.  The  two  young  girls  sport  away  their  lives,  but 
with  very  dissimilar  grace. 

Flora  is  perpetufdly  changing,  and  is  for  the  most  part 
bad  tempered.      The  least  adverse  occurrence  brings  on 
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a  storm,  Selma,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  golden  temper ;  her 
wliole  being  is  harmony,  and  one  sees  this  in  her  light  grace- 
ful gait ;  one  hears  it  in  the  joyous  song  which  announces 
her  approach  or  her  presence,  here  and  there  in  the  house ; 
whilst  she  now  occupies  herself  in  th^  domestic  concerns,  now 
keeps  a  sort  of  dancing  attendance  on  her  mother,  now  takes 
part  in  all  Elora's  revolutions,  or  now  cares  for  the  strangers 
who  daily  visit  the  house.  The  domestics  obey  her  with  joy, 
because  she  always  speaks  kindly  to  them,  and  her  arrange- 
ments evince  a  good  and  wise  understanding.  The  Phi- 
losopher himself  glows  at  the  sight  of  her.  In  one  word,  she 
is  the  life  and  sunshine  of  the  house.  The  only  thing  that 
disturbs  me  in  her  is  an  often-recurring  satirical  humour, 
which  at  times — shall  I  say  it — degenerates  into  malice  ?  The 
word  is  severe,  but  I  think  that  it  is  true.  But  with  such 
gay  animal  spirits  as  Selma  and  Mora  have  for  their  daily 
companions,  it  is  not  easy  to  maintain  here  also  the  right  tact 
and  the  right  harmony.  And  then  the  pleasure  which  my  step- 
mother has  in  everything  that  awakens  life  and  spices  it,  and 
her  affection  for  the  young  girls,  makes  her  often  not  observe 
that  they  scatter  about  cayenne  pepper  instead  of  harmless  salt. 
Between  me  and  my  stepmother  much  politeness  prevails, 
although  no  confidence.  I  fancy  that  we  are  rather  a&aid  of 
each  other.  We  have  commonly  an  hour's  tete-a-tete  each 
day,  in  which  we  together  care  for  the  affairs  of  the  state, 
and  make  our  "  reflexions  chretiennes  et  moralea,^^  on  the  course 
of  time  and  things.  In  these,  and  in  all  our  politenesses,  I 
remark  that  we  secretly  strive  to  enlighten  and  to  convert 
one  another,  and  also  to  startle  one  another  with  our  pro- 
found remarks  and  views.  Thus  it  happens,  that  while  we 
are  trying  to  set  together  the  state-machine,  it  sometimes, 
between  us  two,  is  near  going  to  pieces.  For,  although 
we  both  of  us  maintain  that  we  stand  in  the  most  exact 
^'  juste  milieu^*  of  heavenly  right,  still  my  stepmother  leans 
considerably  to  the  aristocratic  side  of  the  state,  just  as  I 
towards  the  democratic.  My  stepmother,  who  in  her  former 
importance  as  wife  of  the  District  Q-ovemor  exercised  no 
inconsiderable  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  the  government, 
conceives  herself  to  have  not  only  all  the  knowledge  of  expe- 
rience, but  also  the  skill  of  a  ruler.  I,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
ceive that  from  my  philosophical  point  of  vision,  see  every- 
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thing,  and  understand  rather  better ;  and  all  this  occasions  at 
times  a  little  strife  between  us,  which,  however,  never  becomes 
violent.  Because  when  my  stepmother  raises  her  voice  with 
a  "  Believe  me,  my  friend," — I  am  silent,  and  amuse  myself  by 
assuming  a  disbelieving  air ;  and  although  I  also  put  myself 
in  opposition,  I  still  let  my  stepmother  always  have  the  last 
word  or  tone,  namely,  the  diplomatic,  "  Um,  imi,  um!" 

In  the  evening  the  family,  however,  is  mostly  at  home  (they 
say  that  in  the  New- Year  this  wiU  be  different)  ;  and  Pelix 

L  Delphin,  St.>  Orme,  and  Lennartson,  often  join  it.    I  see 

plmnly  that  the  Baron  has  directed  an  inquiring  glance  npon 
Elora  and  St.  Orme.  It  seems  to  me  often  that  his  eyes  turn 
from  the  brilliant  effect^eeking  Elora  to  Selma,  and  rest 
npon  her  with  a  certain  tender  observation ;  and  she — why  are 
her  eyes  in  hispresence  so  continually  shaded  by  the  long  dark 
eyelashes  ?  Why  hears  one  nothing  of  those  gay  saUies,  of 
those  sagacious  and  fine  observations,  which  otherwise  are  pe- 
culiar to  her  ?    Yet  Elora  would  of  a  truth  not  endure  it.    I 

^  have  seen  this  in  one  and  another  pointed  jealous  glance  which 

has  flashed  from  her  eyes.  But  I  also  have  received  my  share 
in  this  glance  when  Lennartson  has  given  me  any  considerable 
portion  of  his  attention,  which,  I  say  it  with  pleasure,  not 
seldom  happens. 

The  Baron — ^no !  No  description  of  him.  Bulwer,  who 
has  thrown  so  many  deep  glances  into  the  nobler  class  of  the 
female  mind,  observes  with  justice,  how  indifferent  to  them  is 
the  beauty  or  plainness  of  a  man.  It  is  the  impression  of  the 
character  in  demeanour,  gestures,  and  words,  which  fetter  or 
repel.    Thus,  not  a  word  about  the  Baron's  height,  size,  hair, 

^  teeth,  and  so  on.    Neither  should  I  have  much  to  say  on  the 

subject ;  but  I  know  this,  that  the  impression  of  his  personal 
appearance  is  such  that  one  does  not  lorget  it,  and  never  can. 
One  feels,  as  it  were,  exalted  by  it,  and  his  glance — yes,  of  that 
I  must  say  one  word. 

There  are  eyes,  in  which  one  looks  as  it  were  into  a 
brightened  world — so  must  the  eyes  of  Schelling  be,  and 
therefore  I  wish,  for  once,  to  be  able  to  look  into  them ; — 
there  is  also  a  glance  which  I  call  especially  the  glance  of  the 

I  statesmen.     Some  one  has  said,   "Philosophers  see  more 

light  than  shapes;"  and  I  say,  ''Most  others  see  more 
shapes  than  light ;"  but  the  true  statesman  sees  at  the  same 
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time  the  shapes  of  life,  snd:  sees  theni  in  the  true  light  of 
life.  Kis  glaiice  is  at  the  same  time  bright  and  distinct. 
Sadi  is  Lennortson's  glance^  and  one  soon  sees  that  sun  and 
lightning  can  speak  &om  it.. 

I  am  ^d  to  have  seen  and  known  this  man. 

St.  Orme  presents  beside  him  a  decided  contrast,  although 
he  also  has  a  distinguished  exterior,  aad  is  rich  in  know- 
ledge, wit,  and  experience  of  life.  But  he  wants  a  some- 
thing in  his  being,  a  something  which  ennobles  the  whole. 
He  inspires  no  confidence,  no  esteem.  Besides  this,  he  has 
a.  certain' uneasy  aetivity  in  his  arms  and  fineers,  which  re- 
minds  one  of  a  spindle,  aad  makes  him,  at  llast  to  me,  dia- 
agreeable. 

How  may  I  underatand  the  way  in  which  Mora  acts  to- 
wards these  two  men  ?  It  seems  to  me-  certain  that  she 
loves  the  Baron ;  but  why  then  coquet  with  St.  Orme  ? 
Why  accept  presents  from  him  ? 

A  guest,  who  also  begins  to  present  himself  here  more 
frequently,  is  "the  rich  old  bachelor,"  my  uncle.  He  is 
tolerably  agreeable  and  entertaining ;  and  if  I  might  not 
fear  being  proud,.  I  might  believe  that  his  visite  had  refer- 
ence to— me. 

He  sees  in  me  perhaps  a  "jpassable  souperJ^  My  step- 
mother begins  to  give  me  one  and  another  well-meant  little 
hint  on  the  subject ;  I  pretend  that  I  imderstand  nothing 
about  it. 

Among  the  frequent  guests  here  are  the  two  sisters  Yon 
P.,  Mrs.  and  Miss,  commonly  called  here  the  Lady  Council- 
lors of  Commerce,  who  drive  an  important  trade  in  the  city 
with  the  phrases  "thejr  say,"  "they  think,"  "they  know."  To 
us  this  is  somewhat  ridiculous ;  but  yet  we  are  no  despisers 
of  the  commerce  which  we  laugh  at,  for  both  sisters  know  a 
vast  many  people,  and  the  unmarried  lady  is  a  wide-awake  per- 
son, whose  great,  peering  eyes  see  very  sharply  and  correctly, 
and  whose  tongue  is  more  amusing  than  keen.  She  has 
above  ninety  cousins,  all  on  the  side  of  the  ladies,  as  she  told 
us  the  other  day; 

The  14th. 

Yesterday  evening  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  "our 
nearest,"  as  Selma  calls  the  circle  of  the  most  intimate  friends 
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of  the  house,  in  contradistmctioii  to  "  our  remotest."  When 
I)  as  usual,  towards  half-past  seven,  came  down  into  the 
room  of  my  stepmother,  I  saw  Signora  Luna  sitting  in  one 
comer  of  the  sofa,  but  OTidently  in  the  wane,  as  Sdma  also 
whispered  when  she  introduced  me  to  her.  The  beautiful 
Countess  saluted  me  somewhat  000II7,  yet  I  was  pleased 
with  the  pressure  of  her  warm,  silky-scdTt  hand. 

The  rest  of  the  company  consisted  of  Baron  Alexander  €h., 

a  young  lieutenant,  Ake  Sparrskold ;  a  sister  of  Flora's,  a 
wiaow,  and  ten  years  older  than  herself;  the  Baroness 
Bella  P.,  whom  we  call  "  the  Beauty,"  and  whose  features 
are  of  the  first  class,  but  in  expression  only  of  the  second ; 
of  the  handsome  old  lady  Mrs.  Mttersyard,  and  her  daughter 
HellMd ;  and  of  St.  Orme  and  Lennartson. 

They  spoke  of  a  now  greatly-admired  French  romance 
which  St.  Orme  had  lent  to  Flora.  St.  Orme  extolled  the 
strength  of  the  characters,  and  the  boldness  and  pomp  of  its 
colouring.  The  young  Sparrskold  considered  the  last  to  be 
&Uie,  and  in  the  first  he  found  an  exaggeration  which  robbed 
them  of  aU  strength.  Every  human  effort  immediately 
moimted  up  to  insimity,  and  lost  as  well  proportion  as  de- 
sign; even  virtue  could  not  appear  sublime,  without  being 
placed  on  stilts  and  becoming  unnatural.  And  the  object 
of  the  actions!  Always  merely  private,  contracted  motives, 
always  self,  selfish,  isolated  happiness ;  never  an  endeavour, 
an  interest,  which  embraced  the  great  interests  of  humanity. 
And  these  fiftults  he  believed  were  to  be  foimd  in  the  whole 
of  the  new  French  literature. 

Lennartson  agreed  warmly  in  this ;  ''And  the  aim  of  this 
Hleratixre,"  said  he,  ''  is  not  merely  Mse  in  itself.  It  is 
untrue  as  a  chronometer,  and  libels  the  nobler  and,  one  may 
say,  the  xnnTSBBAL  bfibit  of  the  times — the  spirit  which 
places  individual  efforts  and  individual  well-being  in  the 
most  complete  connexion  with  the  universal  good.  In  re- 
gard to  this  feeling  towards  the  nnvEBSAL,  towards  the 
WHOSE,  the  present  young  France  might  go  to  the  school  of 
&e  old  BouBseau.  With  all  their  faults,  still  his  romances 
are,  to  a  great  degree,  models  for  pictures  of  this  kind 
of  citizen  social  life.  See  how  here  the  individuals  re- 
present the  chief  varieties  of  mankind ;  and  how,  when  they 
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embrace  one  anotlier  in  love^  this  love  stiffens  not  into 
egotism,  but  expands  itself,  to  embrace  the  most  sacred 
institutions  of  the  citizen  social  life,  the  life  of  humanity 
and  of  nature  in  its  divine  existence,  and  domestic  life 
steps  forth,  as  it  must  do,  as  the  point  from  which  the  great 
life  of  the  world  will  be  sanctified  and  blessed." 

St.  Orme  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Poor  Eousseau! 
"With  all  his  ideal  romances  he  was  merely — a  fanatic  I"  said 
he,  and  went  to  join  Baron  Alexander  in  the  great  drawing, 
room. 

"  I  feel  that  you  have  right  on  your  side,"  said  I  to  Len- 
nartson,  "  but—still  I  would  so  willingly  see  an  actual  ad- 
vance, a  step  forward  on  the  path  of  development — and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  this  French  literature  presents  cha- 
racters and  situations  of  a  variety  and  depth  such  as  the 
world  has  never  before  seen ;  it  presses  into  every  comer  of 
social  existence — its  every  moment  of  suffering,  darkness, 
and  dissonance :  this  is  probably  only  a  descent  irdp  hell, 
but — must  not  an  ascent  into  heaven  be  near  ?  a  change  in 
which  life's  deepest  night  shall  be  illumined  by  its  most 
beautiful  morning  P  Is  it  indeed  possible  that  the  highest 
point  of  this  literature  shall  be  only — a  return  to  !Rous- 
seau  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Lennartson,  smiling  at  my  zeal,  "  but  as  1 
just  observed,  merely  as  concerns  the  looking  to,  the  feeling 
roE  THE  WHOLE,  the  universal.  I  see,  like  you,  in  this  litera- 
ture, a  decidedly  new  development,  and  it  is  not  the  first  time 
that  the  people  who  exhibited  this  have  broken  up  new  paths 
for  the  world.  But  it  is  yet  merely  fragmentary ;  it  contains 
studies  for  a  great  composition.  And  some  day  certainly 
will  the  master  step  forward  who  will  arrange  these  chaotic 
creations  into  a  harmonious  world.  Yet — ^perhaps,  the  model 
for  this  must  first  present  itself  in  actual  life." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  I,  excited. 

"Permit  me,"  continued  Lennartson,  "to  direct  your 
attention  to  the  principal  feature  in  the  better,  beautiful 
literature  of  our  time — namely,  to  its  tendency — that  of 
presenting  woman  as  the  point  in  life  from  which  animating, 
renovating  strength  proceeds.  And  I  confess  that  I  agree  wiwi 
it.  I  expect  at  this  period  of  the  world  much — ^from  woman." 
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That  the  female  auditorium,  before  whom  the  Baron  spoke 
these  words,  looked  up  to  him  with  pleasure  and  acknowledg- 
ment, was  merely  natural.  A  modest  joy  glowed  in  Selma's 
beautiful  eyes,  whilst  from  the  flashing  eyes  of  Flora  broke 
forth  something  which  I  might  call — great. 

My  stepmother  now  made  the  move  that  we  should  go 
into  the  saloon  and  hear  some  music.    We  followed  her. 

Flora  called  Lennartson  to  the  piano,  and  sung  and  played 
bewitchingly  for  him  ;  at  intervals  they  talked  in  a  low  voice. 

I  attached  myself  to  Hellfrid  Eittersvard  and  Lieutenant 
Sparrskold,  who,  with  his  honest  countenance  and  his  frank 
way  of  acting  and  speaking,  pleased  me  particularly.  '^  The 
Beauty"  joined  herself  to  us,  and  seemed  to  wish  to  make  a 

deathless  impression  upon  i.ke  Sparrskold,  but  he  seemed  for 
the  present,  like  myself,  to  be  more  taken  with  Miss  Bitters- 
vard. 

"When  I  see  a  young  lady  who  is  as  ugly  as  Miss  Hellfrid 
Bittersvard,  and  at  the  same  time  has  so  tranquil  a  manner, 
and  so  pleasing  and  happy  a  way  of  acting-  and  speaking, 
I  form  a  very  high  opinion  of  her.  I  feel  that  some  way  a 
high  consciousness  exalts  her  above  all  the  petty  miseries  of 
weakness ;  she  has  a  full  confidence  in  the  noDility  within  her- 
self and  in  her  fellow-beings,  and  calls  forth  thereby  their 
esteem  and  every  sound  feeling,  which  easily  vanquishes  all 
outward  troubles.  I  fbund  Hellfrid's  conversation  piquant 
and  animating,  and  I  fancy  that  Sparrskold  found  it  so 
too,  although  "  the  Beauty"  exercised  upon  him  her  power 
of  attraction. 

My  stepmother  plajred  piquet  with  her  good  friend 
Mrs.  Bittersvard.  This  amiable  old  lady  suffers  from  a 
nervous  affection  of  the  head,  and  is  come  to  Stockholm  to 
consult  the  physicians  there  on  the  subject.  Her  daughter 
obtains  the  means  needful  for  this  by  her  translations  of 
foreign  works,  and  also  assists  thereby  in  providing  for  two 
younger  brothers.  Well  deserves  she  the  name  in  earnest  of 
"  Miss  Estimable,"  which  Flora  gives  to  her  half  in  jest. 

Selma  was  here  and  there  in  the  company,  and  took  a 
friendly  part  in  everything  that  went  forward. 

St.  Orme  played  cards  with  Baron  Alexander  and  Felix 
Pelphin,  but  he  often  from  his  cards  threw  sharp  glances 
upon  Flora  and  Lennartson,  who,  at  the  piano,  had  for- 
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gotten  the  music  for  a  low  but  earnest  conrersation.  This 
was  suddenly  interrupted  by  St.  Orme,  who  exclaimed : 

"  Mora !  my  best  Plora !  bestow  upon  me  one  quarter  of 
a  thought.  I  am  to-night  an  unlucky  player ;  come  to  my 
help  with  a  piece  of  good  advice.  ,Tell  me  in  which  colour 
shall  I  play.  ...  In  black  or  red  ?" 

"  Black,"  answered  Elora. 

"Black!"  repeated  St.  Orme,  "why  do  you  not  rather 
red  ?  Bed  is  your  favounte  colour — crimson  red — is  it  not  ? 
or  does  my  memory  deceive  me  ?" 

"  I  do  not  remember !"  said  Moray  with  apparent  indiffier- 
ence,  as  she  rose,  and  a  deep  crimson  glowed  upon  her  cheek. 

"But  I  remember  it,  I!"  returned  St.  Orme.  "  Cmmson 
is  your  colour,  and  therefore — gentlemen!  Six  in  hearts. 
Tins  game  I  hope  to  win,"  continued  he,  nodding  to  iEloray 
who  suddenly  went  out.  She  soon  returned ;  but  her  joyous 
mood  was  gone,  and  her  cheerfulness  for  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  was  constrained. 

As  St.  Orme  went  away,  I  heard  him  say  to  Elora,  half 
iasultiagly,  "  Thanks  for  your  council,  dear  cousin !  I  won 
m^  game !  and  with  your  colour  .upon  my  lieort,  I  hope  to 
win  it  also  in  the  future." 

"Don't  be  too  certain  of  that !"  said  Mora,  out  of  humour. 

"Defy  me  not!"  said  St.  Onne,  slowly,  half  iu  jest,  half 
in  wammg  earnestness;  and  he  seized  her  zesistiQg  hand, 
kissed  it,  and  bowed  smiling  to  her. 

What  may  that  portend  P 

The  16th. 

I  went  out  to-day  far  and  alone,  and  enjoyed  myself  with 
my  own  thoughts.  Eetumed  home,  I  found  viators,  and 
amon^  them  the  ChamberlauL  I  saw  certain  strange  tele- 
graphic signs  between  my  stepmother  and  him. 

flora  lives  only  in  her  costume,  and  in  her  thoughts  of  the 
ball  at  Minister 's.    What  weariness  for — an  evening ! 

Many  projects  for  balls  and  other  pleasures.  I,  for  my 
part,  say  "  ISo !"  to  all  of  them.  I  say  that  I  am  too  old  to 
dance. 

"  IJm,  um,  um  I"  says  my  stepmother,  poHtely  dis- 
senting. 

I  think,  however,  of  beipg  present  .At  the  B'ew-Tear's 
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assembly,  because  I  tbere  shall  see  tbe  royal  family  more 
nearly. 

The  17th. 

Noble  flowers  haye  nectaries,  boney-contaiiiers,  in  which 
the  noblest  jaices  of  the  plant  are  preserved.  But  to 
come  at  these,  one  must  sometimes — if  one  has  not  the 
genius  of  a  bee,  or  of  Hummel,  but  has  merely  tmskilful 
human  fingers — one  must  sometimes  wound  the  flower.  The 
human  soul  has  also  its  nectaries,  which  we  must  often  handle 
as  we  do  the  flowers. 

The  occasion  for  these  reflections  is  the  following: — I 
found  Selma  and  Flora,  as  weU  as  my  stepmother,  occupied 
by  reviewing  the  acquaintance  and  friends  of  the  house. 
They  were  severe,  and  most  of  them  were  treated  without 
mercy  or  forbearance. 

Flora  was  the  most  bitter,  but  Selma  soon  followed  her  ex- 
ample. My  stepmother  laughed  a  deal  at  their  mimicry  and 
their  caricatures.  I  also  began  to  laugh,  for  thj  satire  was 
strikingly  witty;  but  when  a  couple  of  good,  estimable 
people,  and  whom  the  young  girls  loved  with  their  whole 
hearts,  were  handled  without  remorse,  I  felt  myself  wounded, 
and  was  troubled  at  all  the  poison  which  these  young  human 
flowers,  as  it  were,  breathed  forth. 

I  availed  myself  of  a  moment,  when  my  stepmother  was  out 
of  the  room,  to  tell  them,  affectionately,  how  deeply  I  felt  this. 

Both  blushed ;  and  Mora  said,  "  I  could  very  well  see  by 
your  silence  that  you  were  thinking  about  reading  us  this 
lecture.  But,  my  best  Philosophia,  if  you  will  preach,  do  it  in 
a  ^Finland  church,  but  not  in  the  saloons  of  Stockholm, 
where  you  will  convert  nobody.  It  is  here  as  everywhere  in 
the  great  world,  '  taus  lea  genres  sont  bona,  hors  te  genre 
ennuyeux,^  Besides  this,  when  people  are  young  they  must 
amuse  themselves  and  laugh.  It  is  time  enough  to  be  grave 
and  silent  when  years  of  wisdom  come.  And  when  we  shall 
be  old  maids,  then  we  shall  be  perhaps  as  moral  and  virtuous 
as  you." 

I  was  silent ;  for  what  was  the  use  of  replying  to  words 
like  these?  and  when  my  stepmother  returned  I  went  out 
softly,  and  to  my  own  room.  I  was  inwardly  uneasy.  Selma 
is  not  that  which  I  fancied,  thought  I,  and  looked  up  to  the 
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beaming  stara,  which,  in  the  evening  twilight  began  to  peep 
forth  from  the  deep  blue,  and  thought  of  the  stars  which 
I  had  seen  beaming  in  her  eyes,  and  mourned  sincerely  over 
their  becoming  dimmed. 

But  I  had  not  been  long  alone,  when  I  heard  light  foot- 
steps springing  up-stairs.     My  door  opened,  and Selma 

threw  herself  into  my  arms,  and  said, 

"  Are  you  very  angry  with  me  ?" 

"  No,  not  now,  my  sweet  Selma  1"  raid  I,  affected  by  her 
heartfelt  manner. 

"  But  you  have  been  angry,  you  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
me,  and  that  certainly  more  than  once.     Is  it  not  so  ?" 

I  assented.  I  told  her  how  I  feared  that  Elora  might 
mislead  her  to  an  unworthy  passion  for  censure  and  severity, 
and  how  it  grieved  me  to  see  dark  specks  in  her  soul.  I 
spoke  earnestly  of  that  blameable  sharp-sightedness  to  little 
things,  which  blinded  the  mind  to  what  was  great  and  con- 
ciliatory ;  of  the  disposition  of  mind  which  led  us  to  depre- 
ciate others  in  order  to  exalt  ourselves.  I  became  severer 
than  I  had  wished  to  be,  and  pronounced  this  judgment  to 
be  self-righteousness  and  phariseeism.  Selma  listened  to  me 
in  silence,  and  became  more  and  more  grave  and  pale. 

"  Tou  are  right!"  at  length  she  said;  "you  are  certainly 
quite  right.  Ah !  I  have  reflected  so  little  upon  myself; 
till  now  I  have  given  so  little  heed  to  myself. — ^Everybody 
has  been  so  kind  to  me,  has  in  fact  spoiled  me.  But  do 
you  tell  me  of  my  faults,  Sophia !  I  will  alter,  I  will  im- 
prove myself!" 

"  But  you  must  not  weep,  Selma." 

"  And  what  matters  it  if  I  weep  ?  Tears  truly  must  wash 
away  tjje  hateful  spots  from  my  soul.  Be  not  afraid  for  me, 
and  spare  me  not,  Sophia.  Tell  me  always  the  truth,  as  long 
as  you  consider  me  worthy  of  hearing  it." 

I  embraced  the  affectionate  girl  warmly,  and  told  her  how 
happy  she  made  me. 

We  talked  now  calmly  of  the  difficulties  of  a  true  middle- 
path  along  the  field  of  social  criticism.  I  admitted  the 
difficulty  of  finding  it ;  and  that  although  I  watched  over 
myself,  I  had  often  to  reproach  myself  with  sins  of  the 
tongue.  An  affectionate  tone  of  mind,  which  regarded  more 
the  intrinsic  than  the  accidental  in  man,  would  be  the  safest 
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guide  to  this.  And  for  the  rest,  the  more  experienced,  and 
the  mare  prudent  we  were,  should  we,  all  me  more,  find 
better  subjects  for  our  sharp-sightedness  than  the  short- 
comings of  our  neighbours. 

"  Tou  speak  of  something,"  said  Selma,  "  which  I  for 
some  time  hare  dimly  felt.  Since  the  death  of  my  &ther  and 
teacher,  I  am,  I  fear,  slid  backwards  in  many  things.  I  know 
not  how  it  is  now ; — ^but  my  d^s  are  trifled  away  in  nothing ! 
—I  often  feel  an  emptiness — 1  fear  that  I  am  deteriorated. 
— ^Ah!  thank  you,  Sophia,  that  you  have  awoke  me  to  it.  But 
help  me  now  again  into  the  right  way.  Help  me  to  occupy 
myself  with  that  which  makes  wiser  and  better.  You  are 
indeed  my  elder  sister  1    Be  now  also  my  friend  I**' 

How  wiUingly  wiU  I  be  so.  "We  now  projected  together 
a  new  arrangement  of  life ;  we  laid  our  plans  for  the  future, 
and  continued  our  conversation  long ;  and  thus  I  was  per- 
mitted to  see  a  soul  which  is  capable  of  the  noblest  per- 
fection. 

That  which  hadbeg^  so  gravely,  ended,  however,  jocosely ; 
I  promised,  as  an  equivalent  for  Selma's  instruction  in  singing 
and  Italian,  to  teach  her  Finnish  ;  she  promised  in  return  to 
exercise  my  patience  severely,  because  she  never  would  under- 
stand iE^nnish. 

When  Selma  had  left  me  at  the  call  of  her  mother,  I  felt 
that  I  loved  her,  and  that  truly  for  the  whole  of  my  life. 
Never,  never  shall  I  forget  how  she  stood  before  me,  and  said : 

"  What  matters  it  if  I  weep  ?  Tell  me  always  the  truth  ; 
I  will  correct,  I  will  improve  myself."  And  the  quiet  tears  in 
the  noble,  soul-beaming  countenance — I  wish  that  Lennart- 
Bon  had  seen  and  heard  her.  Oh,  there  are  still  beautiful 
things  on  earth! 

The  19tb. 

Selma  was  right  in  her  prophesy.  The  masquerade  evening 
was  to  us  home-tarriers  a  far  pleasanter  evening  than  if  we 
had  figured  in  the  most  magnificent  parts. 

Wmlst  Selma  gave  the  finishing  touches  to  Flora's  toilet,  I 
went  dowti  to  my  stepmother,  and  found  Felix,  the  Viking, 
and  the  Baron  with  her. 

The  latter  was  not  very  talkative,  and  often  turned  his  eyes 
towards  the  door. 

When  Flora,  attended  by  Selma^  entered  in  her  magnificent 
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costume,  he  seemed  struck  by  her  beauty.  I  was  struck  to 
that  degree,  that  I  could  not  withhold  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise and  rapture.  We  were  all  delighted ;  and  Selma's  beam- 
ing eyes  wandered  beseechingly  around  to  solicit  honour  and 
incense  for  the  beautiful  Circassian,  who  stood  there  in  proud 
consciousness  of  her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  her  splendour. 
Lennart son's  admiration,  however,  quickly  cooled ;  his  glance 
became  serious ;  and  when  St.  Orme  entered  in  an  orna- 
mental Turkish  dress — he  and  Flora  were  to  dance  together 
in  a  quadrille — he  suddenly  vanished,  without  taking  leave  of 
any  one. 

Flora's  countenance  plainly  showed  an  expression  of  dis- 
quiet ;  but  it  soon  vanished,  and  she  smiled  with  pleasure  as 
the  Envoy e,  with  well- selected  Oriental  compliments,  con- 
ducted her  to  the  carriage,  where  her  sister  awaited  her, 
to  drive  to  the  ball.  The  "Viking  remained  with  us,  and 
so  did  Felix,  although  he  was  to  have  been  at  the  mas- 
queradcv 

"We  spoke  of  Baron  Lennartson ;  and  I  expressed  my  de- 
light in  the  strong  feeling  for  the  worth  of  woman  and  for  her 
usefulness,  which  he  had  acknowledged  a  few  evenings  before. 
The  Viking  said :  "  There  is  no  one  who  thinks  more  highly  of 
woman;  and  no  one  also  who  is  severer  in  his  requirings 
from  her  than  he.  The  admiration  and  love  which  his 
mother  inspired  him  with,  seem  to  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  this." 

My  questions  drew  forth  many  relations  of  the  childhood 
and  youth  of  the  Baron,  which  I  have  assembled  in  the  fol- 
lowing picture. 

Lennartson's  father.  General  Lennartson,  was  a  man  of 
violent  temper  and  dissolute  life.  All  care  for  the  children 
and  their  education  devolved  upon  the  mother;  a  noble, 
highly  accomplished  lady,  but  of  feeble  health. 

The  eldest  son,  our  Lennartson,  was  in  his  youth  of  a  de- 
licate constitution  and  irritable  temperament.  The  mother 
dedicated  to  him  the  greatest  attention  ;  not  an  effeminating, 
but  a  tenderly  cherishing  care,  which  makes  strong  in  love. 
By  the  bed  of  the  boy  the  quiet  mother  often  sate,  and  re- 
lated or  read  aloud  to  him  histories  of  men  who  surmounted 
the  infirmities  of  the  body  by  the  strength  of  the  soul  and  the 
will,  and  who  became  the  glory  and  the  benefactors  of  their 
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nation.  She  especially  dwelt  lipon  the  great  men  of  his 
&therland ;  those  strong-minded  and  pious  men,  who,  by  the 
union  of  these  qualities,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  character 
of  the  Swedish  people  when  this  is  true  to  itself. 

The  boy  listened  attentively;  his  breast  expanded  to 
great  thoughts ;  and  the  soul,  nourished  by  the  marrow  of 
heroism,  soon  raised  up  the  weaker  body,  which  also  was 
strengthened  by  useful  exercises.  At  the  age  of  fifbeen. 
Lennartson  excelled  most  of  his  companions  in  agility  and 
strength  of  body.  The  mother  soon  saw  the  affectionate 
spirit  of  her  son  break  forth  in  its  whole  strength,  but 
with  dangerous  propensities  likewise.  The  young  Lennart- 
son had,  like  his  father,  a  violent  and  inflexible  temper. 
His  father's  severity  towards  his  mother  excited  him  in 
the  highest  degree;  and  this  gave  occasion  to  scenes  be- 
tween father  and  son  which  unsettled  the  weak  health  of  the 
mother,  but — strange  enough — destroyed  jvlso  the  rude  power 
of  the  father.  He  became,  as  it  were,  afraid  of  his  son ; 
o&aid,  at  least,  in  all  things  which  concerned  the  mother,  and 
no  longer  dared  to  offend  against  her.  This  St.  John-like 
nature  had  brought  up  an  eagle ;  and  this  eagle  now  spread 
its  wings  defendingly  over  her.  Happy  in  the  love  of  her  son, 
but  terrified  also  at  the  almost  fearful  temper  which  she  saw 
break  forth  in  him,  she  wished  to  teach  this  young  power  to 
govern  itself ;  and  sought  to  strengthen  him  in  that  which 
alone  gives  all  power  its  truth,  its  proportion,  and  its  right 
direction ;  namely,  in  the  true  fear  of  God.     She  had  early 

Eermitted  the  great  figures  of  humanity  to  stand  forward 
efore  the  eye  of  the  child.  Now  she  endeavoured  that  the 
inquiring  understanding  of  the  young  man  should  acquire  a 
clear  conception  of  the  reality  of  life,  and  of  the  doctrine  which 
had  cradled  in  unconscious  love  the  heart  of  the  child.  For 
this  end  she  went  to  work  in  quite  another  way  to  most 
parents  and  teachers.  Instead  of  removing  books,  which  are 
looked  upon  as  dangerous  to  piety,  she  brought  these  forward. 
She  read  with  her  young  son  the  works  of  tlie  most  re- 
nowned atheists  and  deists,  from  the  oldest  times  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  let  his  reason  exercise  itself  in  comparing 
their  doctrines  with  the  doctrine  in  which  a  personally  re- 
vealed Gt)d  gives  a  complete  solution  of  the  enigma  of  life, 
as  well  as  in  this  revelation  of  His  will  and  His  being,  the 
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only  secure,  wboUy-efficient  guarantee  for  the  fulfilment  of 
man's  deepest  longing,  his  hcmest  hope  on  earth. 

She  allowed  him  in  this  way  to  surround  himself  with  perfect 
difficulties,  and,  as  it  were  by  his  own  strength,  open  the  way 
to  the  innermost  centre  of  life.  She  it  was  who  brought  for- 
ward objections  founded  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  Naturalists ; 
he  it  was  who  answered  them.  But  the  joy  which  beamed  firom 
the- eyes  of  the  mother  at  the  happily  solved  difficulties,  pro- 
bably enlightened,  secretly,  the  inquiring  mind  of  the  son. 

Aid  while  she  thus  conducted  him  to  an  independent  and 
firm  state  of  mind,  she  taught  him  to  esteem  his  opponent, 
to  value  all  honest  inquiry  and  sincere  opinion,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  germs  of  truth  even  in  immature  doc- 
trines^. 

Lennartson  often  spoke  of  this  as  the  happiest  and  richest 
period  of  his  life.  His  mother's  affectionate  glance  and  approv- 
ing word  were  his  dearest  reward.  She  caressed  him  but  very 
rarely,  although  he  often  fell  upon  his  knees  before  her  in 
fanatical  reverence,  and  kissed  her  hands  and  her  dress. 
Only  occasionally  in  those  moments,  when  she  remarked 
that  the  young  heart  was  too  violently  consumed  by  a  desire 
for  reciprocation,  did  she  allow  his  glowing  cheek  to  repose 
on  the  breaist  which  only  beat  for  him,  and  which  already  bore 
the  seed  of  death  in  a  cruel  and  generally  incurable  malady. 

She  carefully  concealed  from  her  son  the  pangs  by  which 
she  had  been  wasted  for  many  years.  Nor  was  it  until 
an  operation  was  necessary  that  Lennartson  became  aware 
of  the  sufferings  and  the  danger  of  his  mother.  She  wished 
him  to  be  absent  during  her  hours  of  agony,  and  sought  by 
an  innocent  guile  to  deceive  him  as  to  the  time.  But  he 
was  not  to  be  deceived ;  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  sent 
a.way.  His  arms  sustained  her  in  the  painful  trial ;  her  eyes 
arested  during  it  upon  him,  and  for  his  sake  she  bore  all  with- 
-out  the  slightest  complaint. 

And  she  was  able  to  live  yet  three  years  for  his  sake ;  yet 
three  years  to  be  happy  through  him.  The  malady  then 
returned  incurably.  Whilst  she  spoke  of  immortality  and 
the  certainty  of  seeing  him  again,  while  she  besought  mm  to 
have  "  patience  with  his  father,"  she  departed  in  his  arms. 

The  effect  of  this  loss  upon  the  youth  of  eighteen  was 
..teirible,  and  matured  him  early,  to  manhood.    His  tone  of 
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mind  at  ikis  Hvae,  and  his  lore  for  the  atndiea  in  whioh  he 
had  earl  J  found,  sncfa  pleamire,  deteormined  him  seeretlj 
to  enter  the  clerical  profesmon^  and  his  studies  at  the 
Unhreruiy,  like  the  skidies  of  the  greatest  statesman  of 
Swieden  especial^ — ^were  theological.  In  these  studies  he 
mB — like  Axel  Ozenstjema — interrupted,  in  order,  accord- 
ing to  ihe  will  of  his  father,  that  he  might  travel  abroad.  As 
Seeretary  to  the  Swedish  embassy,  he  was  sent  to  Vienna. 

The  suceesB  which  he  had  here,  and  the  talents  whieh  he 
exhibited,  determined  his  future  destiny,  according  to  the 
wishes  of  his  &tiier ;  and  he  has  now  shown,  as  statesman, 
that  he  deserves  the  esteem  and  the  confidence  of  aU. 

After  my  stepmother  and  the  Yiking  had  alternately  given 
this  account  of  Lennartson's  life,  Selma  reminded  me,  the 
first  evening  I  saw  him  here,  that  I  had  spoken  of  having 
already  made  his  acquaintance  many  years  before,  and  I  was 
now  requested  to  relate  how  and  where ;  which  I  did  in  the 
following  manner : 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  I  was  at  a  dinner  party,  at  which 
were  present  General  Lennartson  and  his  son.  The  com- 
pany was  large,  and  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  the  con- 
nexions and  acquaintance  of  the  Greneral.  Merely  a  comer 
of  the  table  separated  me  fiY)m  young  Lennartson.  The 
distinguished  youn^  man  was  good  enough  to  busy  himself 
about  me,  at  that  tune  a  bash^  girl  of  fourteen,  and  related 
to  me  the  story  of  Schiller's  '*  Wallenstein,"  which  made 
me  forget  both  eating  and  drinking.  During  the  meal-time, 
the  general  conversation  was  of  a  disturbance  which  had  taken 
plaee  in  the  military  academy,  and  a  young  man  was  men- 
tioned, who,  having  taken  an  active  part  in  it,  had  made 
himself  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  academy,  and  in  con- 
sequence was  expelled.  Some  of  the  guests  were  very  violent 
against  the  young  man ;  called  him  '^  gallow's  bird,"  and  so  on. 

Young  Lennartson  undertook  alone  his  defence,  and  grew 
warm  on  the  subject ;  he  showed  how,  in  the  last  instance, 
he  had  been  provoked  bv  a  former  insult  into  the  existing 
quarrel,  and  now  even  liis  errors  bore  traces  of  a  noble 
heart.  The  General  took  up  the  afiair  against  his  son,  and 
became  ever  more  violent  against  the  accused.  Young 
Lennartson  continued  to  defend  him  too  even  against  his 
&ther  with  great  respect,  but  with  great  determination.  All 
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at  once  the  Q^neral  became,  as  it  were,  insane,  and  turned 
himself  peI;^onally  against  his  son,  with  an  outburst  of  rude- 
ness and  the  most  violent  accusations. 

Erom  the  moment  in  which  the  father's  attack  was  directed 
against  himself,  the  son  became  wholly  silent.  It  is  true 
that  his  cheeks  and  his  lips  grew  somewhat  paler ;  but  his 
glance  at  his  father  was  so  firm,  his  whole  bearing  so  calm, 
that  one  might  almost  have  believed  him  insensible  to  his 
fSather's  unworthy  behaviour.  Whilst  all  eyes  were  directed 
with  deep  anxiety  on  both  father  and  son,-  mine  dwelt  with 
a  feeling  of  admiration  upon  the  noble  countenance  of  the 
latter.  Involuntarily  they  riveted  themselves  upon  a  small 
gleaming  speck  on  the  white,  youthful,  polished  forehead, 
which  became  larger  and  more  shining,  and  at  length  down 
roUed  a  clear  sweat-drop,  to  conceal  itself  in  the  dark  eye- 
brow. This  was  all  which  betrayed  the  struggle  within 
himself.  The  Q-eneral  at  length  paused  from  want  of  words 
and  breath,  and  for  a  moment  £dl  was  as  still  as  death  at 
the  table.  Young  Lennartson  was  as  silent  as  the  rest; 
no  affectation  of  indifference  or  defiance  disfigured  his  noble 
countenance.  He  seemed  to  me  worthy  of  admiration  on 
account  of  his  perfect  self-government,  and  many  seemed  to 
share  this  impression  with  me.  Every  one,  however,  was 
desirous  by  general  conversation  to  throw  off  the  painful 
excitement.  Young  Lennartson  also  took  part  in  it  without 
constraint,  but  he  was  more  grave  than  before— the  end  of 
Wallenstein  I  did  not  hear. 

"  Do  you  remember,"  inquired  the  Viking  from  me,  "  the 
name  of  the  young  man  whose  great  deeds  gave  occasion  to 
this  scene  P" 

"No — ^the  name  I  have  forgotten,  or  else  did  not  hear." 
But  I  mentioned  some  facts  which  I  remembered  as  being 
spoken  of,  and  which  showed  him  to  be  a  restless  and  power- 
ful character. 

"And  that,  then,  was  the  first  thing  which  you  heard 
about  ME  !"  said  the  Viking,  softly,  but  emphatically. 

I  looked  at  him  with  surprise ;  his  eyes  were  directed  to  me 
with  a  troubled  earnestness,  and  I  read  in  them  such  dark 
remembrances,  that  I  quickly  withdrew  mine,  vexed  and  al- 
most full  of  remorse  for  having  awakened  them. 

My  stepmother  remarked  significantly,  "  Lennartson  is  ia 
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truth  a  rare  character,  and  I  wish  that  all  young  men  would 
take  him  for  an  example." 

'^  Yes,  who  does  not  wish  to  resemhle  him  ?"  exclaimed 
Pelix  Dolphin,  who  seemed  to  take  the  moral  to  himself. 
"  Ah !  if  he  were  only — how  shall  I  say  it  ? — a  little  less 
superior.  But  he  stands  so  high,  that  one  hardly  dare  look 
up  to  him.     He  is — ^too  free  from  faults." 

"  Without  faults  Lennartson  is  not,  any  more  than  other 
mortals,"  said  Brenner ;  "hut  thej^  are  such  &ults  as  helong 
to  great  natures.  In  the  mean  tmie  they  prevent  him  from 
being  happy." 

"  Is  he  not  happy  ?"  exclaimed  Selma,  and  looked  up  with 
a  troubled  and  astonished  glance. 

"  He  is  not  happy,"  said  Brenner,  "  because  he  is  so  sel- 
dom satisfied  with  himself.  He  has  an  insatiable  thirst 
which  consumes  him." 

"  And  what  thirst  ?"  asked  I. 

"  The  thirst  afber  perfection." 

We  were  all  silent  a  moment.  Brenner's  word  and  tone 
had  awakened  something  great  withia  us.  At  length  said 
Felix: 

"  It  is  precisely  this  greatness  ia  him  which  bows  down 
and  humiliates  characters  less  gifted.  He  overawes  moro 
than  he  exalts.  For  my  part,  I  confess  that  I  admire  him,  at 
the  same  time  that  I  fear  him." 

"  And  yet,  Felix,"  said  Selma,  "  you  know  that  he  is  very 
kind." 

"  Yes,  when  I  deserve  it,  Selma.    And,  there  it  is !    I  do 

not  often  deserve  it,  and  then ^Ah !  how,  often,  when  I 

was  with  him,  when  I  heard  him,  when  I  saw  him  act,  I 
have  despised  myself,  because  I  was  so  unlike  him !  And 
I  have  then  maae  the  best  resolutions.  But  when  I  come 
out  again  into  the  world  I  forget  myself  and  him,  and  do 
as  other  fools  do,  and  then — I  am  afraid  of  him — and  of  his 
glance,  because  it  speaks  for  my  conscience,  and — condemns 
me." 

Selma  extended  her  hand  to  her  cousin,  and  looked  at  him 
with  bright,  tearful  eyes.  Young  Dolphin  was  evidently 
affected,  seized  the  offered  hand,  kissed  it  vehemently  many 
times,  and  hastened  away. 

It  is  impossible  that  Selma  can  be  indifferent  towards  this 
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amiable  yoimg  man.  Soon  sfterwarda  l^e  Yiking  lefk  us 
also,  with  his  gloomy  thoughts. 

Wh^i  we  wore  alone,  my  stepmother  gaye  me  the  follow- 
ing aecount  of  the  Yiking : 

Wnhelm  Brenner,  in  his  childhood,  was  remarkable  for 
his  good  heart  and  his  unquiet  head.  In  the  military  aca- 
demy he  was  imiversally  beloved,  at  l^e  same  time  that  his 
prai^s  and  his  disorderly  conduct  involved  him  in  quarrels, 
and  drew  upon  him  many  annoyances.  He  was  without 
stability,  and  ims  impelled  by  the  suggestions  of  the  mo- 
ment. Various  acts  of  insubordiaation  drew  upon  him  the 
severity  of  the  law ;  this  he  met  with  obstinacy  and  defiance, 
and  he  was,  in  the  end,  expelled  from  Carlberg.  His  con- 
nexions, provoked  by  his  behaviour,  received  him  with  a 
sternness  and  depreciation  which  completely  irritated  the 
passionate  soul  of  Brenner.  He  looked  upon  himself  as  dis- 
honoured by  the  whole  world ;  saw  the  future  closed  against 
him ;  and,  in  order  to  deaden  his  despair,  plunged  into  still 
wilder  excesses.  When  he  had  run  through  all  that  he 
possessed,  and  saw  himself  in  debt  beyond  his  power  of  pay- 
ment, he  turned  his  destructive  hand  against  his  own  life. 
But  a  preventing  hand  was  laid  upon  his,  and  he  was  with- 
held from  the  brink  of  the  abyss ;  hfe  who  withheld  him 
was  Thorsten  Lennartson.  He  caused  light  to  ascend  into 
the  darkened  soul  of  Brenner.  He  showed  to  him  the  future 
yet  open  ;  he  let  him  feel  that  he  had  his  own  fate  yet  in  his 
hands  ;  that  he  might  again  obtain  the  esteem  of  social  life, 
and  the  peace  of  his  own  conscience. 

But  not  merely  by  words  did  Lennartson  lay  a  grading 
hand  upon  the  fate  of  Brenner.  It  was  at  the  time  when 
Prance  made. war  on  the  States  of  Barbary.  Lennartson 
induced  Brenner's  connexions  to  allow  him  to  take  part  in 
this  campaign,  and  fitted  him  out  at  his  own  expense,  ^ough 
at  t)iat  time  he  was  anything  but  rich.  Lennartson  had 
rightly  judged  of  his  friend ;  by  this  means  he  accomplished 
his  salvation. 

In  strong  natures  there  is  only  one  step  between  despair 
and  heroism.  "With  a  lock  of  Lennartson*s  hair  upon  his 
breast,  and  his  image  deeply  stamped  upon  his  soul,  the 
young  Brenner  plunged  forward  upon  a  path  on  which  dan- 
gers of  every  kind  called  him  forth  to  combat.     To  him. 
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there  was  more  tiian  the  conquering  of  people  and  king- 
doms :  to  kirn,  there  was  the  winning  agam  of  honour ;  the 
winning  again  the  esteem  of  himself,  of  his  ,&iends,  and  of 
his  fatherland.  And  with  the  most  joyful  mad-hraverj,  he 
ventured  his  life  for  that  purpose.  The  young  Swede  divided 
dangers  and  laurels  with  the  Frenchmen.  And  u|\an  the 
wild  sea  waves,  in  hattle  hefore  the  walls  of  Algiers,  in  com* 
hats  with  Arabs  and  ELabyles  on  the  soil  of  A&ica,  the 
Erench  learned  highly  to  esteem  a  bravery  equal  to  th^ir 
own.  (a  greater  is  impossible),  and  to  love  a  humanity  to- 
wards vanquished  foes,  with  which  they  are  not  so  well 
acquainted. 

Afterwards,  Brenner  accompanied  some  learned  French- 
men on  their  dangerous  journey  into  the  interior  of  Africa ; 
nor  was  it  untiL  after  an  absence  of  nearly  seven  years  that 
he  again  saw  his  native  land.  He  was  now  met  by  honour  and 
esteem.  He  soon  found  an  opportunity  of  signalising  himself 
as  a  sea-officer,  and  was  quickly  advanced  in  the  service. 

The  first  use  which  Brenner  made  of  the  money  that  he 
obtained  in  service  was  the  payment  of  his  debts  at  home. 
When  he  returned,  he  was  no  longer  in  debt — no  !  neither 
in  money  nor  property.  But  one  debt  had  he  yet  upon  his 
soul,  and  this  he  longed  to  pay.  He  had  left  behind  him 
during  his  absence  a  poor  girl  of  noble  mind,  and  of  humble, 
though  honest  birth,  whom  he  loved  passionately,  and  who 
loved  him  equally  as  well.  He  swore  solemnly  to  return  to 
her,  and  to  make  her  his  wife.  Tears,  however,  went  on. 
Only  seldom  flew  a  dove  from  burning  A&ica  to  misty 
Europe,  to  console  the  solitary  heart.  Poverty,  care,  and 
sickness  chansed  in  the  saddest  manner  the  youns:  bloominsr 
maiden.  She  knew  it ;  was  frightened  at  hersel;  and  liki 
the  sick  bird,  which  finds  out  a  dark  place  in  the  wood  in 
which  to  die,  so  did  she  retire  far  from  the  world,  and  deter-  * 
mined  to  die  for  him  whom  she  loved  I 

He  sought  her  out,  however,  and  found  her.  But  he 
scarcely  could  have  recognised  her.  He  knew  merely  by  the 
tone  which  at  sight  of  him  broke  forth  in  her  voice  and  in 
her  look,  that  she  was  the  same,  and  that  she  was  true  to 
him.  He  pressed  her  to  his  breast !  he  seized  her  hand  in 
order  to  lead  her  to  the  altar.  But  she  refused^  Ah !  she 
was  so  withered,  so  poor,  so  joyless.     She  should  only  en- 
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cumber  his  life ;  sHould  only  follow  him  like  a  shadow  upon 
his  sun-brightened  path  of  life.  She  would  rather  remain  in 
her  obscurity.  She  could,  notwithstandinff,  gladden  herself 
in  its  shade  with  the  beams  which  surrounded  him. 

Thus  spoke  she  in  the  earnestness  of  a  pure  heart ;  and 
whilst  he  read  this  heart,  she  became  to  him  yet  dearer  than 
ever.  He  talked  to  her  of  accompanying  him  to  lands  of 
a  more  beautiful  climate ;  talked  to  her  of  new  flowers  on 
foreign,  lovely  shores ;  of  the  fresh  winds  jand  fresh  waves  of 
the  sea ;  of  dangers  which  they  could  share  with  each  other  ;^ 
of  burdens  which  she  could  lighten  to  him ;  of  the  omni- 
potence of  love ;  of  a  new  life.  She  listened  to  him ;  his 
words  passed  through  her  soul  like  renovating  life!  Life 
bloomed  anew  in  her  heart ;  she  believed,  and  followed  him. 

And  upon  her  cheeks,  which  sickness  had  paled,  Brenner 
impressed  his  kisses.  She  breathed  the  fresh  sea  air.  They 
bloomed  again.  When,  after  an  absence  of  two  years  in 
foreign  countries,  he  came  back  with  his  wife,  she  bloomed 
%vith  health  and  happiness. 

On  the  occasion  of  Brenner's  marriage  were  heard  many 
voices  of  disapproval  and  opposition ;  others  also  raised 
themselves  approvingly,  and  no  one's  was  warmer  than  that 
of  Lennartson. 

He  and  Brenner  were  from  this  time  inseparable  in  their 
lives-interests,  and  they  continue  to  love  one  another  as 
brothers  very  seldom  do  love. 

"  Why  have  I  not  seen  Brenner's  wife  here  ?"  I  asked 
from  my  stepmother,  affected  by  the  relation  which  I  had 
heard. 

"  Why  ?"  replied  my  stepmother,  smiling,  and  rather 
astonished,  "  for  a  very  good  reason.  She  has  been  dead 
three  years.  The  birth  of  her  youngest  child  cost  her 
her  life." 

I  sate  there  somewhat  surprised,  and  almost  shocked.  My 
stepmother  spoke  of  the  beautiful  qualities  of  the  late  de- 
ceased, and  rather  prided  herself  that  she  (my  stepmother) 
had  taken  her  under  her  wing  and  introduced  her  into 
society,  in  which  she  otherwise  would  not  easily  have  gained 
admittance,  on  which  account  Brenner  always  feels  and 
shows  an  indescribable  gratitude,  and  so  on. 

I  inquired  if  he  had  sorrowed  much  for  his  wife  ? 
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"  Almost  to  insanity,"  replied  my  stepmother.  "  For 
nearly  a  year  he  could  scarcely  bear  the  sight  of  his 
children.  Wow,  however,  they  are  his  greatest  deHght. 
And  sweet  amiable  children  are  they,  three  boys  and  two 
girls." 

It  struck  twelve  during  this  history,  which  had  awoke  the 
most  beneficial  feeling  in  my  mind. 

The  Countess  G promised  to  bring  Plora  home  to 

spend  an  hour  with  us  herself,  and  to  relate  to  us  the  splen- 
dours of  the  ball,  if  we  only  would  wait  for  her  till  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  have  warm  coffee  ready.  My 
stepmother,  who  is  charmed  with  everything  lively  and  gay, 
promised  it ;  and  whilst  Selma  and  I  made  giant  steps  in  our 
Christmas-boxes,  amid  continued  conversation  about  our  two 
heroes,  the  morning  hour  came  unexpectedly.  Signora 
Luna  and  Flora  came  also,  and  now  there  was  a  zealous 
coffee-drinking  and  talk  about  the  ball.  The  ball  had  been 
magnificent,  and  Flora  one  of  its  beaming  stars ;  but — but  it 
was  with  this  magnificent  ball  as  with  so  many  others — ^it 
bad  been  too  hot,  too  much  crowded.  The  grand  quadrille 
in  which  Flora  danced 'had  had  too  little  space  in  which  to 
exhibit  itself;  the  people  who  had  to  figure  could  not  display 
themselves ;  people  were  almost  overlooked,  and  had  become 
mixed  up  with  the  crowd :  in  one  word,  they  had  not  been 
amused. 

"  St.  Orme  among  the  gentlemen  was  the  one  who  did 

most  honour  to  his  costume,"  said  the  Countess  of  G- , 

only  added  she,  "  he  was  somewhat  too  much  of  a  Turk. 
Towards  Flora  in  particular,  he  exercised  a  certain  Sultan 
power.  Perhaps,"  continued  she,  archly,  "  the  Gentleman 
Envoy e  would  thus  hold  aU  poor  attaches  in  order." 

Flora  was  the  first  who  acknowledged  a  desire  to  go  to 
rest ;  and  whilst  I  went  to  wake  her  sleeping  maid,  Anna, 
she  ascended  the  steps  which  led  to  our  chambers.  Some 
time  afterwards  I  also  came  up,  and  found  her  standing  at 
the  window  of  the  corridor,  looking  thoughtfiilly  out  into 
the  night  illumined  by  feeble  moonlight.  As  she  did  not 
appear  to  notice  me,  I  touched  her  arm  softly,  and  asked : 

"  Where  are  thy  thoughts  now,  lovely  mask  ?" 

"  Where  ?"  answered  the  Circassian,  with  a  strangely  ring- 
ing voice.    "  Now !  in  the  wilderness,  where  John  nourished 
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himself  with  locusts,  and  clothed  himself  in  camel's  hair. 
Ah !  to  be  there,  far  from  the  world,  fiur  from  oneself!" 

"  Plora,  you  are" — strange,  I  would  have  added,  but  Mora 
interrupted  me  and  said, 

"  Yes,  what  am  I  ?  I  would  really  thank  any  one  who  wcmid 
tell  me  what  I  am.    What  I  was — ^I  know." 

"  And  what  were  you  ?" 

*^  A  being  gifted  with  the  richest  and  most  beautiful 
powers,  and  who  might  have  become — ^yet  what  is  the  use  of 
speaking  of  that  which  I  might  have  been  ?  That  which  I 
shall  become,  begins  to  be  tolerably  clear  to  me." 

"  Certainly  you  may  become  whatever  you  really  wish  to 
be,"  said  I. 

Without  seeming  to  regard  these  words.  Flora  continued 
bitterly,  and  full  of  thought — "  Have  you  read  in  fairy- 
tales of  people,  who  through  an  evil  magic  power  have  in 
one  night  been  changed  into  Wer-wolves,  and  have  taken 
upon  themselves  the  evil  nature  of  those  who  have  bewitched 
them  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  I ;  "  but  I  have  also  read  that  the  chris-  . 
tian  name  of  the  bewitched  spoken  by  a  loving  voice,  has 
the  power  of  dissolving  the  magic  and  saving  the  unhappy 
one." 

"  Who  calls  me  thus  ?  Who  loves  me  thus  ?  Nobody, 
nobody !"  exclaimed  Mora ;  "  and  I  do  not  deserve  it.  I  am 
not  good !  I  am — ^but  what  matters  it  what  I  am.  It  will 
make  nobody  wise.  Hate  me  as  much  as  you  can,  Sophia. 
In  so  doing,  you  do  the  wisest  thing.  Ko !  do  not  look  so 
tragical.  I  laugh  at  myself,  at  you,  and  at  the  whole 
world." 

Flora  laughed,  but  not  from  her  heart.  Anna  now  came 
up. 

"  Will  you  not,  for  this  once,  let  Anna  go  to  rest,  and 
accept  me  for  your  maid  P  I  fancy  I  am  not  entirely  with- 
out talent  as " 

"  No !  my  best  Philosophia,"  exclaimed  Flora,  laughing ; 
'^  that  I  really  cannot,  although  I  curtsey  low,  and  thank  you 
for  this  proposal,  so  fuU  of  honour.  Yet  I  would  rather  see 
my  pins  in  Anna's  hands  than  in  yours,  although  she  now 
looks  like  one  of  the  seven  sleeping  virgins.  Anna !  do  not 
fall  upon  the  candle !    You  are  the  veriest  nightcap  in  all 
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Stockholm !  Oannot  you  keep  jour  eyes  open  for  one  qiuurier 
of  an  hour  at  night  P  Look  at  me !  I  have  been  awdie  tiie 
whole  night,  and  I  am  still  so  liyely." 

'^  Yes,  that  I  belieye,"  replied  Anna,  gnmlj ;  '^  the  young 
lady  has  amused  herself,  ana  danced,  but        " 

'^  If  that  is  all  that  is  wanted,  you  may  danee  on  before 
me,  in  order  to  waken  yourself." 

Thus  talking,  the  young  lady  and  her  maid  disappeared 
in  her  chamber,  and  I  went  into  mine.  Eut  it  was  long 
before  I  could  sleep  :  Lennartson  and  his  mother,  the  Viking 
and  his  wife,  stood  so  liyingly  before  my  soul;  and  then 
Mora,  with  her  strange,  capricious  confession^  StiU  in  sleep 
it  occupied  me,  and  the  beautiful  Circassian,  andlV'er-wolyes, 
and  locusts,  made  a  strange  confusion  in  my  dreams. 

The  21«t. 

A  new  revolution  in  Mora ;  a  new  light  respecting  Selma ; 
and  uncertain  gleams  respecting  certain  dark  things.  Signs 
of  the  times :  conversation  between  my  stepmother  and  me. 

Felix  Delphin's  associates  and  friends;  the  gentlemen 
Eutschenfelt  and  Skutenhjelm,  or  the  **  Eutschenfelts,"  as 
they  are  called  collectively,  paid  us,  this  morning,  a  rather 
unexpected  visit,  under  the  conduct  of  St.  Orme  and  FeHx. 
Their  courteous  errand  was  an  invitation  to  a  great  sledging 
party,  whose  originators  they  were,  and  which  was  to  be  on 
Sunday.  Pelix  wished  to  drive  Selma,  and  St.  Orme  invited 
Mora  to  his  sledge.  This  was  to  be  covered  with  tiger-skins, 
and  would  be  drawn  by  fiery  piebalds,  which  Elora  had  seen, 
and  greatly  admired.  This  sledge  Was  to  lead  the  procession, 
which  was  to  drive  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city 
to  the  park,  where  they  were  to  dine,  and  after  that  were  to 
dance,  and  so  on. 

Mora  accepted  the  offer  with  evident  delight,  clapped  her 
hands,  and  exclaimed,  ''Ah!  I  know  nothing  more  divine 
than  tiger-skins  and  fire-breathing  horses!  It  will  be  a 
divinely-delightful  drive!" 

But  Selma  whispered  suddenly  to  her, ''  Do  not  consent, 
I  pray  you !    Think  of  Lennartson !" 

**  Well,  why  so  ?"  replied  Mora,  impatiently. 

"  He  would  not  like  it.    Defer  at  least  a  decided  answer !" 

''  Ah !  always  difficulties  and  opposition  when  I  wish  any- 
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thing,"  said  Plora,  with  an  impatient  moyement,  and  the 
crimson  of  vexation  on  her  cheeks. 

In  the  mean  time  Kutschenfelt  had  turned  to  my  step- 
mother, and  Skutenhjelm  to  me,  with  the  offer  of  being  our 
sledge-drivers.  I  looked  at  my  stepmother,  and  my  step- 
mother looked  at  me,  and  this  time  with  unity  of  mina,  since 
we  both  of  us  answered  doubtfully,  and  asked  for  time  to 
consider,  before  we  could  give  a  decided  answer. 

As  we  now  all  stood  there  undeterminedly  and  almost 
declining,  the  spirit  of  defiance  entered  Mora,  and  she  said 
decidedly,  "  Others  may  do  as  they  will,  but  I  mean  to  go, 
and  St.  Orme  has  my  promise." 

"  That  is  beautiful!"  said  he,  "and  I  hope  that  the  other 
ladies  will  follow  so  good  an  example.  I  will  come  this  even- 
ing to  receive  the  decided  answer." 

Scarcely  was  St.  Orme  gone,  and  the  "  Eutschenfelts," 
together  with  Pelix,  had  rushed  down  stairs,  when  Lennart- 
Bon  entered.  He  soon  was  informed  by  my  stepmother  of 
that  which  had  just  occurred. 

"  "What  answer  has  Flora  given  P"  asked  he,  curtly  and 
hastily,  as  he  turned  himself  to  her. 

"  I  have  promised  to  go  with  St.  Orme,"  replied  Flora, 
although  evidently  not  with  a  good  conscience — "  I  know  not 
why  I  should  refuse  such  an  innocent  pleasure." 

"It  grieves  me.  Flora,"  said  Lennartson  mildly,  but 
gravely ;  "  I  must  beseech  of  you  to  give  up  this  pleasure." 

"  It  grieves  me,  Lennartson,"  said  Flora,  insolently,  "  that 
I  cannot  follow  your  wishes.  I  have  already  given  my  pro- 
mise to  St.  Orme,  and  my  guardian  will  certaioly  not  compel 
me  to  break  my  promise." 

"  In  this  case,  I  must  require  that  you  recal  an  over-hasty 
promise.  I  have  my  reasons  for  it,  which  I  do  not  now  wish 
to  give.   In  one  word.  Flora,  you  shall  not  go  with  St.  Orme !" 

"  Shall  not !"  cried  Flora  with  flashing  eyes,  "  and  who 
can  forbid  me  ?" 

"  I !"  said  Lennartson,  calmly,  but  resolutely. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  thought  that  I  never  could  hear 
a  man  speak  dictatorially  to  a  woman  without  feeling  my 
heart  mutiny  in  my  breast  with  hatred  and  bitterness.  But 
now  at  this  moment  I  heard  such  a  mode  of  speaking,  and  I 
was  calm !    I  felt  the  force  of  a  noble  power. 
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Plora  felt  it  also.  She  said  nothing.  She  went  qnietlj 
aside  to  a  window.  Lennartson  talked  for  a  good  while 
with  my  stepmother  and  me,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

When  I  next  looked  at  Mora  she  sate  and  sewed.  She 
was  pale,  grave,  and  as  it  were,  changed.  After  a  time, 
Lennartson  seated  himself  directly  opposite  to  her  in  the 
window.  He  took  her  half-reluctant  hand,  and  his  eyes 
sought  hers.  But  she  only  looked  down  the  more  at  her 
work.  At  once  two  bright  tears  rolled  down  upon  it.  Len- 
nartson whispered  "  Flora!" 

She  raised  her  head,  and  looked  at  him  with  eyes  that 
beamed  with  love. 

Lennartson  looked  at  her  seriously,  and  at  the  same  time 
,evidently  affected. 

"  Flora !"  said  he  again,  "  how  am  I  to  understand  you  ?" 

"  Can  you  not  have  confidence  in  me ;  not  have  faith  in 
me ;  although  you  do  not  understand  me  P"  replied  she. 

He  said  nothing,  but  kissed  her  hand  repeatedly.  Again 
several  words  passed  between  them,  which  I  did  not  hear. 
When  Lennartson  arose,  tears  were  in  his  eyes  also.  He 
bowed  silently  to  us,  and  went  out. 

Flora  sate  silent  for  a  long  time,  her  face  concealed  in  her 
pocket-handkerchief.  I  fancied  she  was  deeply  affected.  But 
all  at  once  she  raised  her  head  and  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  I  am  so 
vexed  about  the  tiger-skins  and  the  fiery  horses.  I  should 
have  driven  as  in  a  triumphal  procession.  I  would  have  worn 
my  red  fur  and  my  bonnet  with  the  white  feathers — that 
would  have  looked  enchantingly  beautiful !" 

Selma  looked  at  her  with  a  half-wounded,  half-troubled 
glance,  as  if  she  would  say  to  her,  "  How  can  you  now  think 
about  such  a  thing  P" 

Flora  observed  it  and  exclaimed,  ''See!  Sehna,  do  not 
copy  Sophia,  and  look  like  a  litany  at  any  little  vagaries 
of  mine.  I  cannot  help  liking  that  which  is  splendid  and 
beautiful.  And  some  little  pleasure  will  I  have  in  this  life  if 
I  am  to  live.  Ah !  a  sunny,  gay  life  is  glorious.  Take  two 
cups,  and  pour  into  the  one  the  bitter  draught  of  renuncia- 
tion, and  into  the  other  youth,  strength,  health,  pleasure, 
joy — ^and  I  would  defy  even  you,  wise  Philosophia,  not  to 
grasp  after  the  latter.  Oh !  1  would  that  I  could  drink  out 
the  latter,  drink  it  to  the  very  lees." 
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"  And  would,*'  said  I,  "  find  there  just  the  bitterest  portion 
of  the  draught  which  you  have  represented  to  be  the  contents 
of  the  first  eup.  For  my  part,  I  will  have  a  better  joy — ^than 
pleasure ;  a  better  draught  of  refireshmelit  than  amusement." 

"  G-ive  me,"  exclaimed  Mora,  "amusement,  enjoyment! 
Let  me  have  pleasure,  pleasure,  pleasure ;  and  after  that — ^let 
me  die !     So  speaks  a  candid  person." 

"  But  not  so  a  reasonable  one,"  said  I,  smiling. 

"  And  who  told  you  that  I  am  a  reasonable  person  ?"  ex- 
claimed Plora,  with  vehemence,  as  she  waltzed  around  a  few 
times.  "  Perhaps  I  am  not  at  aU  a  person.  Perhaps  I  am 
one  of  those  beings  who  float  between  heaven  and  earth, 
without  the  property  of  belonging  to  either  of  them,  and 
which,  therefore,  dance  upon  the  earth  as  bright  will-o'-the- 
wisps.  And — ^perhaps  it  is  better  so  to  dance,  than  like  you 
and  others,  to  grope  over  that  about  which  nobody  wants  any 
certainty.  Come,  Selma,  dear,  let  us  waltz.  Play  us  some- 
thing from  Strauss,  Sophia ;  the  wilder  the  better." 

I  played,  and  the  two  young  girls  danced ;  and  that  was 
just  now  as  good  as  talking  rationally  with  Flora.  And 
sometimes  people  dance  themselves  into  quiet,  sooner  than 
one  can  reason  them  into  it.  At  the  bottom  of  all  Flora's 
outbreaks  lay  an  inward  disquiet.  The  whole  day  she  was  in 
an  overstrained  changeable  humour,  and  seemed  purposely  to 
avoid  becoming  quiet  and  rational. 

In  the  afternoon  St.  Orme  came,  and  at  sight  of  him  Flora 
collected  herself. 

"How  is  it  with  our  sledging  party?"  was  his  first 
question. 

Flora  with  assumed  calmness  besought  him  to  excuse  her, 
reclaiming  her  promise  for  this  party.  "  An  eaiiier  promise 
— another  engagement,  which  she  had  forgotten  this  morn- 
ing, prevented  her " 

St.  Orme  heard  her  excuses  with  a  dark  look,  and  a  crafty 
smile  upon  his  thin  Hps.  He  then  approached  her,  and  said 
with  a  low  voice : 

"  May  one  know  what  promise  it  is  which  prevents  you 
from  ftufiUing  the  one  which  you  made  to  me  P  But  perhaps 
you  have  also  now  forgotten  that  ?" 

"  That  may  be !"  said  Flora,  with  negligent  pride. 

"  Such  forgetfulness  never  occurs  to  me,"  said  St.  Orme, 
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with  a  mild  but  expressiya  voice.  "  I  have  a  good  memory ; 
and  I  can  also  prove  it  by  that  which  I  bear  upon  my  breast.*' 
With  these  words  he^olded  back  his  waistcoat  a  little,  and  I 
saw  a  bright  somethmg,  which  appeared  to  me  in  the  haste 
to  be  a  red  ribbon.  But  paler  was  the  red  than  that  upon 
Mora's  cheeks.  She  clenched  her  hand  convulsively,  and 
exdaimed  in  a  bitter  tone,  as  she  turned  herself  suddenly 
&om  St.  Orme  to  me :  "  How  happy  men  are !  They  can 
witii  arms  in  their  hands  demand  right  or  revenge  !  Ah,  that 
I  were  a  man !" 

"Would  you  then  fight  with  me,  my  lovely  cousin?" 
aaked  St.  Orme,  smiling. .   "  Should  we  fight  a  duel  ?" 

"  Yes,"  cried  Mora ;  "  hotly,  for  life  and  death !" 

"  It  is  fortunate  for  me,"  continued  St.  Orme  in  a  jesting 
tone,  "  that  you  are  only  a  lady.  And  now  I  council  you  to 
use  no  other  weapons  against  me  than  your  beautiful  eyes. 
To  these  I  am  ready  to  resign  myself  captive.  Adieu,  Flora ! 
Adieu,  Sophia !     I  wish  you  much  pleasure  this  evening." 

It  was  the  day  of  the  opera;  and  Elora  and  Selma  were  to 
go,  with  Mrs.  Ilittersvani  and  her  daughter,  to  my  step- 
mother's box.  .  My  stepmother  herself  was  a  little  wearied, 
and  wished  not  to  go ;  and  I  promised  Selma  that  I,  at  all 
events,  would  stay  at  home  to  keep  her  company,  and  to 
amuse  her. 

"And  hear,  thou  sweet  angel,"  whispered  Selma,  archly, 
before  she  went,  "  do  not  be  too  rigidly-christian  in  thy  love 
of  justice  towards  the  GyUenlofs  and  the  Silfverl^igs,  in  case 
the  conversation  turn  upon  them.  Such  '  spasmodic  ac- 
quaintance' can  bear  a  little  bitterness  and  peppering." 

I  promised  to  be  severe  against  them,  and  desired  an  ex- 
planation of  the  phrase  "  spasmodic  acquaintance ;"  but  she 
asked,  "  Is  it  possible  not  to  understand  it  P  Oh  golden  in- 
nooenee !"     And  she  ran  away,  laughing  at  my  ignorance. 

Alone  with  my  stepmother,  I  remarked  that  we,  on  both 
aides,  were  laden  with  strong  material  for  a  great  conversa- 
tion, and  desired  nothing  better  than  that  we  should  com- 
mence. 

"  It  is  extraordinary,"  began  we,  both  of  us,  as  we  seated 
ourselves  by  the  evening  lamp. — (N.B.  We  begin  our  poli- 
tical diflcouraes  always  with  "  It  is  extraordinary,"  or  "  It  is 
wonderful,"  or  "  It  is  quite  inconceivable ;"  or  with  a  similar 
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expression  of  excitement,  as  an  introduction  to  observations 
on  some  questions  of  the  day.  And  as  my  stepmother  and 
I,  in  consequence  of  our  different  political  tendencies,  take 
in  opposition  newspapers,  so  it  is  of  consequence  to  us  to 
have  met  with  any  appropriate  reflection  or  phrase  therein, 
in  order  that  we  may  startle  one  another — nay,  indeed, 
sometimes  strike  one  another;  but  all* in  the  very  best 
friendliness,  of  course !  This  has  been  a  horribly  long  pa- 
renthesis !  Now,  I  had  exactly  to-day  read  in  my  newspaper 
various  remarkable  facts  on  the  progress  of  industry,  and 
had  appropriated  to  myself  a  strong  phrase  respecting  this 
giant  work.  It  was  as  an  introduction  to  it  that  I  began 
with  "  It  is  remarkable."  And  now  at  length  is  the  paren- 
thesis ended.) — When  I  heard  my  stepmother  begin  in  the 
.very  same  way  as  I  had  begun,  1  gave  with  due  reverence 
the  preference  to  her  "  extraordinary  fact ;"  and  it  showed 
itself  not  to  be  the  industrial  spirit  of  the  age,  but  it  was 
"  gome  people,  and  their  want  of  understanding  and  good 
feeling,'*  of  which  my  stepmother  had  had  to-day  an  extra- 
ordinary proof.  I  saw  Count  Gyllenlofs  coming  ;  and  they 
came  too,  and  with  them  Silfverlings.  We  accused  the  first 
of  want  of  good  breeding,  of  vanity  and  haughtiness ;  and 
we  ridiculed  the  others  on  account  of  their  foppery  and  their 
gentility.  "  The  poor  people !"  they  know  no  better.  They 
are  as  pitiable  as  they  are  ridiculous,  said  we.   . 

Prom  them  we  went  to  other  friends  and  acquaintance, 
and  blew  good  and  ill  luck  over  the  people.  We  added  a 
little  to  the  palsy  of  Mrs.  Eittersvard,  and  made  it  more 
apoplectic,  and  almost  upset  the  triumphal  chariot  of  ^'  the 
Beauty,"  that  we  might  the  better  decide  the  choice  of 
Sparrskold,  between  beauty  and  virtue ;  that  is  to  say, 
Plora's  sister,  and  Hellfrid  Bittersvard. 

My  stepmother  wished  greatly,  for  the  sake  of  her  good 
friend,  Mrs.  Eittersvard,  that  the  daughter  might  marry 
well,  and  Lieutenant  Sparrskold  is  a  distinguished  young 
man,  and  has  good  prospects*;  my  stepmother,  however,  be- 
lieves in  the  conquest  of  oeauty ;  I  hoped  in  the  conquest  of 
virtue,  and  we  laid  a  wager  upon  it. 

During  all  these  arrangements  for  friends  and  relatives,  I 
endeavoured,  unobserved,  to  approach  our  own  family,  in 
order  to  hear  the  thoughts  of  my  stepmother  on  the  signs 
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and  moyements  wbicli  now  were  going  on  within  it.  For 
this  purpose,  I  confessed  some  obseirations  which  I  had 
made  on  Sfc.  Orme,  Flora,  and  Lennartson,  and  on  the 
strange  relationship  between  them. 

Mj  stepmother  listened  with  excited  attention,  and  put 
some  sudden  questions ;  but  instead  of  opening  to  me  her 
views,  she  withdrew  herself  at  once  into  the  intrenchments 
of  the  mystery,  and  with  a  demeanour  which  would  have 
been  worthy  of  Prince  Mettemich  himself,  said,  "  You  must 
be  convinced,  mv  dear  Sophia,  that  I  see  everything — see 
and  hear  perfectly  everything  which  goes  on  around  me,  al- 
though I  say  nothing,  nor  will  meddle  in  the  affair,  before 

Here  began  the  diplomatic  water-gruel.  I  swallowed  it,  and 
with  it  a  little  vexation.  Unexpectedly  my  stepmother  turned 
towards  me  with  remarks  on  me  and  my  position  in  life,  to- 
gether with  certain  bewildering  questions  as  to  whether  I 
would  not  change  it  in  case  a  suitable,  good  offer  invited  me 
— ^for  example,  if  an  elderly,  sedate  man,  of  good  character, 
respectability^  property,  education,  and  handsome  establish- 
ment, should  offer,  and  so  on. 

Mortified  a  little  by  my  stepmother's  omniscience  and 
reserve,  I  thought, "  K  my  stepmother  will  enact  Prince  Met- 
temich, then  I  can  enact  Prince  Talleyrand;"  and  instead 
of  replying  to  the  inquiries  of  my  stepmother,  I  began  a 
warm  panegyric  on  the  freedom  and  emancipation  of  woman. 
My  stepmother  at  this  became  very  violent,  and  without 
understanding  how  and  what  I  properly  meant,  opposed 
herself,  with  her  utmost  zeal,  to  all  emancipation.  I  wished 
to  explain,  but  she  would — as  I  also,  in  fact — only  hear  her- 
self, and  so  we  over-clamoured  one  another  for  a  long  time. 

The  return  of  the  opera-going  ladies  interrupted  us.  They 
came  accompanied  by  Lennartson,  the  young  Sparrskola, 
and  Felix.  Signora  liuna  and  her  caro  spoao  increased  our 
evening  party,  who,  after  accounts  of  the  opera,  were  drawn 
into  the  strife  which  was  on  foot  between  mv  stepmother 
and  me.  They  agreed  that  it  should  be  fought  out  during 
supper.     It  was  done  with  veritable  zeal.    All  spoke  on  the 

subject  with  the  exception  of  Selma.  I  had  Ake  Sparrskold 
and  Signora  Luna  on  my  side.  The  Bittersvards  and  the 
Great  Alexander  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  my  step- 
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mother.  The  latter  was  much  troubled ;  her  eyes  twinkled 
much  when  I  mentioned  Thorild,  and  quoted  certain  pas- 
sages which  may  he  read  in  the  fourth  part  of  his  collected 
works,  and  which  certain  g^itlemen  and  oertain  ladies  would 
do  weU  a  little  to  consider. 

Lennartson  for  some  time  took  merely  a  jesting  part  in 
the  conv^reation,  and  amused  himself  with  nullifying  the 
arguments,  right  and  left,  by  sallies  of  wit,  mine  in  particu- 
lar ;  at  length,  however,  on  my  gravely  demanding  that  he 
should  understand  me,  he  said  some  serious  convincing  words 
on  the  subject ;  some  of  those  words,  of  great  understand- 
ing, which  are  more  charming  to  hear  than  the  most  deli- 
cious music.  I  delighted  myself — ^by  storing  them  up 
against  a  future  day  of  judgment.  These  words  closed  the 
discussion.  Baron  Alexander  was,  however,  much  less  satis- 
fied with  the  decision.  I  concluded  this  from  his  reply  to 
his  lady,  when  she  proposed  that  he  should  invite  Lennart- 
son to  dine  some  day  in  the  week  when  they  would  have  com- 
pany. He  replied  with  a  gruff  negative ;  and  as  she  be- 
seechingly represented 

"  But,  my  friend,"  he  interrupted  her  peremptorily — 
"  but,  my  friend,  I  will  not.  It  may  be  your  place  to  pro- 
pose things,  but  it  is  mine  to  decide.  And  now  I  have 
decided  on  this  thing,  and  I  will  not  hear  another  word." 

The  Countess  G-.  was  silent ;  but  a  cloud  passed  over  her 
countenance. 

It  is  no  wonder  to  me  if  she  be  a  Tadical  in  the  Emanci- 
pation question. 

When  we  had  separated  for  the  night,  Selma  accompanied 
me  (as  she  often  does)  with  a  light  up  to  my  chamber. 
There  I  reproached  her  jestingly  for  not  having  supported 
my  motion  this  evening,  and  accused  her  of  being  altogether 
without  any  "  esprit  de  corps. ^^ 

She  denied  laughingly  the  accusation,  but  said  that  for 
her  part  she  had  not  felt  yet  the  necessity  of  emanci- 
pation. 

"  I  have,"  said  she,  "  looked  up  to  the  people  who  ruled 
over  me.  You  know  how  kind  my  mother  is  towards  me ; 
how  she  wishes  only  my  happiness,  and  does  everything  for 
it.  And  my  father !  Ah !  now  happy  was  I,  that  I  could 
love  him,  obey  him,  direct  myself  in  aU  things  by  him.  And 
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after  his  deatb — "  She  stopped  suddenly  and  blushed.  I 
continued,  "  Well  ?  and  after  his  death." 

"  Yes,  then  I  became  acquainted  with  another  man,  and 
looked  up  to  him."     .... 

"  Aha !"  thought  I,  and  a  light  broke  in  upon  me.  "  May 
I  ask  the  name  of  the  man  P'  said  I,  not  mthout  an  arch 
look  ;  "  may  I — ^name  Lennartson  ?'* 

With  great  seriousness,  but  with  a  tremor  of  voice,  Selma 
replied  : 

"  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  hare  become  acquainted,  in 
him,  with  the  noblest  and  best  man  on  the  earth.  Might,  oh 
might  Flora  but  make  him  happy !  For  me,  I  wish  merely 
to  be  his  sister,  his  friend,  and  to  have  the  right  to  be  near 
him,  to  serve  him,  to  contribute  in  any  way  to  his  happiness. 
May  he  be  happy !  may  he  be  happy  with  Flora !" 

"  And  then,  my  Selma,  shall  I  not  see  thee  happy  with — " 

"  With  no,  no  husband !"  interrupted  Selma  waimly ; 
"  but  I  have  a  mother,  I  have  thee,  Sophia !  I  will  live  lor 
you,  and  for  the  others  who  are  dear  to  me.  It  is  so  sweet 
to  love!  But  now,  my  mother  indeed  thinks  that  I  am 
quite  bewitched  here.  Good  night,  sweet,  good,  wise,  dearest 
sister!" 

She  kissed  me  tenderly  and  joyfully,  and  I  heard  her  sing- 
ing Clara's  song  in  Goethe's  Egmont  as  she  went  down 
stairs: 

Gliicklich  alkan  ist  die  Seele  die  liebt. 

Tbe^rd. 

Poor  Felix !  He  loves  Selma  so  warmly,  and  fears  not 
being  loved  again.  He '  is  unhappy  and  dissatisfied  with 
himself  and  with  the  whole  world.  He  prays  me  to  be  to 
him  friend  and  sister.     How  gladly  will  I !     His  warm  heart 

and  his  confidence  have  softened  me  towards  him ;  but 

but ! 

The  2ith. 

I  feel  now  more  clearly,  that  I  am  here  on  a  volcanic  soil ; 
a  soil,  which  gnawing  passions  make  at  the  same  time  in- 
teresting and  dangerous.  For  who  can  teU  what  the  explo- 
sion may  turn  out, — whether  it  may  merely  produce  a  beau- 
tiful atmospheric  appearance,  or  desolate  whole  countries. 
Were  not  my  own  heart  already  too  much  interested  on 
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my  young  sister's  account,  I  should  view  these  scenes  of 
human  life,  and  the  enfolding  of  this,  in  some  respects, 
puzzling  connexion,  with  calmness,  and  also  with  pleasure. 

Ah !  it  is  good,  however,  when  the  youthful  time  is  over, 
and  quieter  years  come.  It  is  good  when  the  wild  combat 
of  the  feelings  aUays  itself ;  good  also  that  it  has  been,  for  it 
has — produced  a  world!  And  over  it  floats  a  new  spirit 
with  new  life ;  the  quiet  spirit  of  thought,  which  lays  cool- 
ingly  its  hand  upon  our  hot  brows,  separates  darkness  firom 
light,  and  says  to  the  eye,  "Be  clear,"  and  to  life, '"Be 
calm." 

In  the  Eyening. 

What  is  this^  "WiU  the  frenzy  of  love  and  romance  which 
is  in  this  family  infect  indeed  the  whole  world  ?  Or  is  it 
with  certain  mental  dispositions,  as  with  the  nocturnal  dance 
of  the  Scottish  witches,  who  draw  into  their  circle  whatever 
comes  near  to  them,  and  compel  it — to  dance  with  them  ? 
But  no  1  In  the  name  of  free-will,  it  shall  not  become  so  ! 
and  for  that  reason  I  will — ^immediately  make  confession  to 
myself. 

Full  of  the  composing  and  gladdening  thoughts  which  I 
had  written  down  this  morning,  I  went  out  to  take  a  walk. 
I  find  great  pleasure  in  rambling  through  Stockholm,  and  in 
looking  about  me  on  these  occasions.  How  many  various 
shapes  of  life  move  themselves  in  a  large  city !  how  many 
human  propensities  and  gifts  here  have  taken  bodily  shape 
and  glance  forth  with  peculiar,  marked  physiognomies !  I 
find  pleasure  in  observing  these  little  worlds,  and  in  thinking 
how  they  aU  strive  forth  towards  the  same  sun,  and  may  be 
brightened  by  it ;  I  find  pleasure  in  conversing  with  them, 
and  in  lettiug  them  answer  me. 

The  Finnish  national  poem  Kalevala,  calls  the  radical 
words,  the  words  with  which  the  spirits  and  the  being  of 
nature  rule  each  other,  peimeval  woeds,  and  these  words 
seem  to  be  the  peimeval-bbing  of  things  themselves,  the 
mystery  of  their  inward  life.  Whenever  they  may  be  ad- 
dressed or  conjured  in  such  words,  they  must  answer,  they 
must  obey. 

This  has  a  deep,  gladdening  truth. 

But  one  fimds  not  when  one  will  peimeval  woeds  (neither 
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in  the  poem  Kalevala,  nor  in  actuality).  One  must  be  in  a 
particular  frame  of  mind.     .... 

This  day  was  favourable  in  an  especial  manner  for  life  and 
observation,  for  its  changing  play  of  shadow  and  light  caused 
the  various  regions  of , the  city  to  appear  in  a  changeful  and 
living  manner. 

More  than  ever  was  I  captivated  by  the  peculiar  beauty 
of  Stockholm;  historical  memories  rose  up  like  crowned 
spirits  from  the  seven  islands.  ...  I  seemed  to  hear 
the  Saga-songs  in  the  winds,  in  the  rushing  of  the  waves  on 
these  shores,  which  good  and  evil  deeds,*  which  great  actions 
and  great  siifferinga,  have  stamped  with  their  poetic  seal. 

I  once  saw  a  capital  without  any  towers,  without  any  one 
building  exceeding  in  beauty  and  size  the  rest;  all  were 
equal,  and  people  said,  «  See  here  the  image  of  a  true  social 
community." 

But  no !  it  is  not  so.  When  a  people  come  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  its  full  life,  its  cities  and  its  buildings  will 
testify  of  it :  there  must  the  flaming  spires  of  temples  ascend 
to  the  sky ;  there  must  columns  of  honour  stand  in  memorial 
of  great  men ;  there  must  magnificent  palaces  (not  private 
ones !)  express  the  sense  of  greatness  in  a  noble  public 
spirit ;  there  the  beautiful  must  express  in  manifold  forms 
the  ffood  in  the  life  of  the  state. 

But  whither  does  my  wandering  pen  conduct  me  ?  My 
feet  led  me  this  time  south,  high  up  the  mountain  and  then 
down  to  the  strand,  and  into  a  boat,  that  I  might  again  go 
north.  I  had  just  seen  a  man  leave  a  small  house  on  the 
shore,  where  a  pale  elderly  woman  followed  him  with  bless- 
ings to  the  door,  and  saw  lum  now  go  with  hasty  steps  down 
the  stairs  to-  the  strand,  where  the  boat  lay.  As  I  came 
down,  he  turned  round,  and  with  a  joyful  "Ah!"  and  out- 
stretched arms,  helped  me  lightly  into  the  boat,  where  he 
took  his  place  at  the  helm.     It  was  the  Yiking ! 

It  pleased  me  to  meet  with  him,  especially  as  I  remarked 
that  his  large  brown  eyes  rested  upon  me  with  the  same  ex- 
pression as  they  had  done  on  the  first 'evening  of  our  ac- 
quaintance. I  was  warm  from  walking,  the  wind  had  played 
somewhat  wildly  with  my  hair,  I  knew  that  I  was  looking 
well,  and  saw  that  the  Yiking  thought  so  also.  A  certain 
satidaction  in  soul  and  body ;  the  low  dashing  of  the  waves 
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around  me,  the  mild  air,  tke  rich  spectacle  round  about, 
Brenner's  presence — all  gave  me  a  feeling  of  exalted  life, 
and  this  caused  me  involuntarily  to  give  expression  to  the 
thoughts  and  impressions  which  had  anim^ed  aad  atiU  ani- 
mated me.' 

Brenner  listened  with  evident  sympathy  and  pleasure ; 
but  when  I  expressed  my  wish  "  that  people  still  more  and 
more  would  come  to  understand  life  by  tiie  light  of  reason 
and  to  live  in  bright  thoughts,"  he  shook  his  head,  and  said : 

^'  Science  and  philosophy  cannot  make  people  better,  can 
contribute  but  little  to  their  true  happiness.  The  indina- 
tions  of  the  heart  alone  give  to  life  fulness  and  worth.  The 
pure  atmosphere  of  thought  appears  to  me  like  the  air  of 
Mont  Blanc  ;  one  can  see  in  it  all  the  great  stars  and  the 
clouds  under  one's  feet,  but  one  can  scarcely  breathe,  and 
all  life  is  soon  extinguished  from  want  of  the  breath  of  life." 

I  replied :  "  The  life  of  thought  excludes  not  the  life  of 
feeling,  but  rules  it,  and  prevents  its  preponderance.  Beaaon 
fiaves  man  from  much  suffering." 

"  Beason !"  exclaimed  the  Viking ;  "  I  will  know  noising 
of  such  reason  as  kills  the  beat  life  of  the  soul,  which  pre- 
vents man  from  suffering.  Without  suffering  life  ia  not 
worth  much." 

I  felt  myself  struck  by  this  thought,  and  especially  by  the^ 
looks  and  the  tone  in  which  it  was  spoken,  yet  notwithstand- 
ing, I  said: 

"  There  is  so  much  irrational,  aimless  suffering ;  so  much 
tormenting  feeling,  without  rhyme  or  reason." 

"  Ah !"  said  Brenner,  "  much  that  appears  irrational,  is 
still  at  bottom  good !  if  it  be  for  nothing  eke  than  to  slay 
the  egotism  which  makes  us  so  careful  about  ourselves,  so 

calculating,  so  coldly-and-stiffly  reasonable  that  it  is 

horrible.  Feelings  without  rhyme  or  reason!  They  are 
precisely  such  as  these  which  please  me.  "Who,  for  example, 
speaks  of  a  rational  love  P  And  yet  love  is  the  noblest 
feeling  of  life,  its  sublimest  flower.  I,  for  my  part,  never 
am  rational — never  was  so — and  never,  I  hope,  shall  be." 

Smiling  and  well-pleased  I  combated  his  arguments,  and 
would  know  nothing  of  any  other  than  of  a  rational  love ; 
whereupon  the  Vikmg  grew  hot,  but  in  a  cheerful  and  good- 
humoured  way. 
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When  we  kj  to  at  Logarden,  and  Breinnear  offered  Lis 
hand  to  assist  me  out,  he  said,  "  Do  not  be  angry  with  me 
on  account  of  my  want  of  reason,  Miss  Adekn !  I  will  see 
whether  I  cannot  improve.'* 

"  Perhaps  we  shall  undetstaud  each  other  better  for  the 
future,"  said  I,  cheerfully,  and  with  a  J&iendly  feeling. 

*^  Thanks  for  the  wor^  I  Yes,  may  we  do  so !"  said  the 
Yiking,  and  pressed  my  hand. 

What  does  all  this  denote  ?  and  why  does  it  give  me 
pleasure  to  please  this  man,  whom  I  have  known  so  short  a 
time  ?  No,  Cousin  Elora,  it  is  not  a  passion  for  conquest, 
at  least  not  a  blameable  one,  and — ^if  it  had  been  so  for  a 
moment,  I  would  take  care  that  it  was  not  so  again.  For  to 
wish  to  be  agreeable  to  persons  whom  one  finds  agreeable, 
^lat  is  no  sin,  and  no  weakness ;  but  a  pleasing  and  becom- 
ing nature.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all  thai;  which  makes 
social  life  charming  and  happy.  But  human  love  must  not 
degenerate  into 

The  25th. 

Worse  and  worse !  Yesterday  as  we  landed  I  expressed 
my  delight  at  some  hyacinths  and  jonquils  which  were  carried 
p^  us.  To-day  these  flowers  diffuse  their  odour  in  my  room. 
They  were  accompanied  by  a  note  from  the  Viking ! 

Q-ood  now!  Flowers  are  the  symbol  of  good-will  and 
friendship.    I  will  regard  these  as  such. 

The  29th. 

The  Baroness  Bella  B.,  the  Beauty,  and  Hellfrid  Eitters- 

vard,  paid  us  a  visit.  Afterwards,  Ake  Sparrskold,  Eelix, 
and  others.  "  The  Beauty"  expatiated  (quite  maUorpropos^ 
methinks)  on  the  unhappiness  and  disagreeableness  of  ugli- 
ness. She  pities  "from  her  heart  plain  people;"  but  they 
must  at  least  know  that  they  are  plain,  and  must  stop  at 
home,  and  not  exhibit  themselves  out  in  the  world,  and  in 
society,  where  they  can  awaken  only  disagreeable  feelings. 

I  was  provoked  at  this  speech,  which  evidently  was  made 
with  reference  to  Hellfrid  Bittersvard,  whose  calm,  classical 
demeanour  I  admired  at  this  moment.  She  only  cast  a  quiet, 
patient  look  upon  the  cruel  "  Beauty,"  and  said  mildly,  "  As 
it  is  not  plain  people's  &ult  that  the^  are  plain,  it  is  excus- 
able if  they  go  among  their  feUow-bemgs  with  the  confidence 
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that  they  will  show  indulgence  and  kindness  towards  them ; 
nay,  precisely  on  account  of  their  misfortune,  if  one  must 
take  the  affair  so  seriously.'* 

This  was  said  with  an  indescribably  noble  expression,  and 
I  should  have  replied  with  warmth,  had  not  young  Sparrskold 
anticipated  me  as  he  exclaimed : 

"  I  cannot  understand  the  importance  which  certain  people 
set  upon  outward  beauty  or  plamness.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
all  true  education,  such  at  least  as  has  a  religious  foundation, 
must  infuse  a  noble  calm,  a  wholesome  coolness,  an  indif- 
ference, or  whatever  people  may  call  it,  towards  such-like 
outward  gifts,  or  the  want  of  them.  And  who  has  not  expe- 
rienced of  how  little  consequence  they  are  in  fact  for  the 
weal  or  woe  of  life  ?  Who  has  not  experienced  how,  on  nearer 
acquaintance,  plainness  becomes  beautified,  and  beauty  loses 
its  charm,  exactly  according  to  the  quality  of  the  heart  and 
mind  ?  And  from  this  cause  am  I  also  of  opinion,  that  the 
want  of  outward  beauty  never  disquiets  a  noble  nature,  nor 
will  be  regarded  as  a  misfortune.  It  never  can  prevent  people 
from  being  amiable  and  beloved  in  the  highest  degree.  Aid 
we  have  daily  proofs  of  this." 

I  could  have  embraced  the  young  man  for  these  words, 

.  which  calling  forth  a  look  of  vexation  in  the  countenance  of 

the  Beauty,  made  her  plain,  whilst  a  joyful  emotion  diffused 

over  Hellfrid's  countenance  the  splendour  of  beauty.  Ake 
Sparrskold  had  never  appeared  handsomer  to  me  than  at  this 
moment.  Later  in  the  evening  he  sang.  He  had  an  ex- 
tremely agreeable  voice.  I  said  so  to  Miss  Rittersvard ;  she 
agreed,  but  so  shortly,  that  I  might  have  fancied  her  to  be 
cold,  had  I  not  observed  by  her  look  that  her  feelings  were 
only  too  warm. 

The  1st  of  December. 
Visits  and  entertainment.     Butschenfelts  and  Co.;   to- 
gether vdth  a  conversation  which  turned  upon  G-yUenlofs 
soirees,  magnificent  rooms  and  furniture,  and  such  like ;  as 
well  as  on  the  delicate  dinners  of  the  new-married  couple,  the 

O skolds.     What  wine !   what  delicacies  1     St.   Orme 

took  the  lead,  and  Eelix  and  his  friends  joined  in.    Among 

these,  a  young  Captain  Eummel  (Ake  Sparrskold's  captain) 
distinguished  himself,  whom  the  other  young  gentlemen 
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looked  up  to  with  a  certain  admiration  and  a  certlun  envy. 
TTiR  domestic  establishment  was  described  as  a  pattern  of 
comfort  and  elegance,  was  celebrated  as  a  pattern  of  a 
bachelor's  housekeeping.  People  spoke  in  particular  of  his 
sleeping-room,  of  his  expensive  toilet,  and  of  his  own  por- 
trait, which  was  hung  up  there  over  his  own  bed.  (This 
seemed  to  me  like  a  little  idol-temple  of  self,  and  I  felt  at 
that  moment  contempt  mount  up  within  me;)  Beyond  this, 
his  connoisseurship  in  the  delicacies  of  the  table  was  extolled. 
He,  however,  politely  yielded  the  palm  in  this  to  the  Cham- 
berlain, who  accepted  it  modestly;  as  he  confessed,  that 
although  in  Sweden  people  were  rather  "gourmand"  than 
"  gourmet,"  yet  that  he  belonged  to  the  latter  class  of  people. ' 

Pelix  agreed  with  him,  that  in  roast  veal  there  are  only 
three  pieces  which  are  "  really  eatable."  By  degrees,  they 
began  to  draw  a  picture  of  all  that  was  required  in  these 
days  to  make  life  comfortable.  (Nevertheless  I  suspect, 
from  what  I  know  of  certain  connexions  of  Captain  Bummel, 
that  certain  necessaries  of  tliis  felicitous  life  were  now 
omitted  out  of  regard  to  the  ladies  present.)  Eelix  sighed 
deeply  on  account  of  the  large  sum  of  money  which  the 
satisfying  of  all  these  wants  demanded. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lennartson  was  occupied  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  room  in  reading  various  newspapers  ;  still  I  am 
convinced  that  he  heard  all  that  was  spoken  in  the  room.  At 
length,  rising  and  approaching  the  company,  he  smiled  and 
exclaimed : 

"  Here  is  also  a  picture  of  human  wants  which  is  original. 
Will  the  gentlemen  hear  it  ?"  And  he  read  from  a  news- 
paper which  he  held  in  his  hand  the  following  article  from 
Hemosand  :* 

"  The  learned  mathematical  lecturer  Auren  died  here 
during  the  past  month,t  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  learned  works,  and  among  these  some 
on  Biblical  Chronology,  which  he  published  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. Notwithstandmg,  he  amassed  out  of  his  small  salary, 
on  which  he  lived  and  in  his  latter  years  divided  with  a 
curate,  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  rix  dollars.  This  could 
not  have  been  done  without  the  most  perfect  self-denial  of 

*  The  capital  dty  of  Norland.  t  February,  1843. 
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all  worldly  pleasures  and  comforts.  To  what  extent  he 
carried  these  sacrifices  may  be  shown  by  this,  that  his  needy 
dwelling,  even  in  the  sererest  weather,  was  never  warmed, 
nor  was  a  candle  ever  lighted  within  it.  When  darkness 
came  down,  he  lay  on  his  bed,  whilst  his  fJEtvourites  the 
stara,  which  were  to  him  sufficient  company,  furnished  a 
subject  for  his  thoughts,  or,  if  the  heavens  were  dear,  for  his 
observation.  That  he  was  not  impelled  hereto  by  a  sordid 
selfishness,  is  proved  as  much  by  the  support  which  during 
his  life  he  privately  extended  to  cases  of  necessity,  as  by  the 
noble  manner  in  which  he  has  disposed  of  his  property. 

^^  Four  thousand  eight-hundred  rix-dollars  he  has  appro- 
priated to  two  stipends.  He  has  given  a  house  in  the  city  to 
an  old  man,  whose  wife  tenderly  and  carefully  waited  upon 
him  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  The  remainder  of  his 
property  descends  to  his  needy  connexions." 

After  Lennartson  had  ended,  a  short  silence  ensued  in  the 
room.  Selma's  beaming  eyes  were  directed  to  the  reader, 
whilst  the  eyes  of  Felix  rested  upon  her. 

BTow  arose  a  light  murmur :  "  Well,  yes !  an  anchorite,  a 
hermit, — ^but  one  cannot  live  in  this  way  if  one  lives  in  the 
world,  if  one  wiU  live  with  people." 

"That  I  confess,"  answered  Lennartson;  "but  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  system  of  lecturer  Aur6n  wiU  not  con- 
taibute  more  than  the  system  which  prevails  here,  towards  the 
obtaining  peace  and  happiness  during  a  long  life  on  earth." 

"  I  would  as  soon  die  to-morrow  morning,"  exdaimed 
Felix,  "  as  live  a  long  life  without  human  happiness !" 

"  And  I,"  cried  Skutenhjelm,  "would  rather  shoot  myself 
through  the  head  the  day  afber  to-morrow,  than  sentence 
myself  to  lie  a  tithe  of  the  year  in  darkness  and  coldw  If  one 
is  to  be  buried,  it  is  better  to  be  dead  first." 

"  You  forget,"  said  Lennartson  smiling,  "  that  Auren  saw 
the  istars  beaming  over  him,  and  certainly  found  more  plea- 
sure from  them  than  we  from  the  wax-lights  in  our  drawing- 
rooms.  And  as  concerns  human  happiness,"  continued  he, 
as  he  looked  at  Felix,  "  I  am  sorry  that  a  young  man  should 
not  understand  the  pleasure  which  he  has  enjoyed — the 
pleasure  of  useful  activity — ^the  pleasure  of — doing  good." 

There  was  in  Lennartson' s  look  and  voice  something  so 
serious  as  he  spoke  these  last  wocds,  that  Fjelix.  evidently 
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was  struck  by  them.  The  tears  came  to  his  ^es,  he  went 
away,  took  a  book,  and  sate  down  at  a  table.  Selma's  eyes 
followed  him  evidently  with  deep  sympathy.  Lennartson 
observed  her  attentively. 

Some  time  afberwards,  as  St.  Orme  was  continuing  the 
interrupted  conversation  with  some  gentlemen,  and  was  re- 
lating to  them  various  particulars  of  Paris  life  and  its  charms, 
Lennartson  went  to  Selma,  seated  himself  by  her,  and  said 
gently,  "  "Was  I  too  severe.  Miss  Selma  ?" 

"  Oh,  no !"  replied  she  with  animation,  "  there  was  so 
much  justice  in  what  you  said,  but " 

«  But  what  ?    What  but  ?" 


"  I  think  that  your  words  really  grieved  his  heart,  and 

he  thinks  so  much  of  you." 

Lennartson  said  nothing ;  but  after  a  while  I  saw  him 
approach  Felix,  and  lay  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

Pelix  reddened  deeply  as  he  looked  up,  and  with  an  ex- 

?reseion  of  sincere  love  met  the  glance  of  kindness  which 
icnnartson  directed  to  him. 
"  I  have  not  seen  vou  for  a  long  time  in  my  house,  Felix," 
said  Lennartson  with  friendliness.  "  Will  not  you  dine  with 
me  to-morrow  ?  I  promise  you,"  continued  he,  pleasantly 
joking,  "  no  O — skoldish  dinner ;  but  I  promise  also  that 
neither  shall  you  be  treated  with  Aurenish  household-fare.  I 
confess  that  I  myself  should  be  but  little  satisfied  with  such." 
Eelix  accepted  the  invitation  half-embarrassed  and  half- 
pleased. 

After  the  guests  were  gone,  we,  particularly  my  stepmother 
and  I,  made  our  "  reflexions  chretiennes  et  morales,''^  on  the 
Aurenish  and  St.  Ormish  ideas  of  life.  I  grew  warm  for  the 
first.  My  stepmother  poured  cold  water  over  my  fire,  and 
talked  of  "exalting,  overstraining,  and  excess;"  and  said 
that  one  might  be  "  yet  very  good  if  one  lived  like  other 
people,  took  part  in  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  enjoyed 
its  good  things."  My  stepmother  was  for  the  motto  of 
Queen  Christina — "  moderation"  (which  she  herself,  however, 
generally  managed  to  forget).  Flora  was  thoughtful,  and 
said,  "  When  I  was  a  child,  and  in  my  early  youth,  I  had 
sometimes  such  Auremsh  and  Pythagorian  fancies ;  I  dreamed 
of — but  they  soon  taught  me  to  laugh  at  such  dreams,  and  to 
seek  after  other  aims.    Yet,  perhaps,  these  were  more  of 
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dreams,  more  of  deceptions,  than  the  first.  Ah !"  continued 
Plora,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  melancholy,  "who  can  be  bom 
anew ;  who  can  again  be  a  little  child  i 

She  burst  into  tears.  Selma  threw  her  arms  round  her, 
and  began  to  weep  with  her.  Mj  stepmother  looked  quite 
in  consternation,  and  I  reproached  her  jestingly  with  this 
''  lametUabileJ^  Selma  took  up  my  strain,  and  we  ended  the 
day,  *^  scherzando,^* 

The  14tb  December. 

We  have  passed  some  weeks  in  visiting  the  collections  of 
works  of  art,  academies,  and  various  other  public  institutions 
of  the  capital.  To  many  of  these  I  shall  often  again  return, 
for  many  of  them  have  had  great  interest  for  me.  And 
wherein  indeed  lies  the  worth  of  a  solid  education,  if  it  does 
not  enable  us  to  understand  and  value  every  species  of  useful 
human  activity,  and  open  our  eyes  to  life  in  all  its  affluence. 
It  offers  us  also  an  extended  life.  I  remarked  too  with 
pleasure,  how  willingly  scientific  men  turn  themselves  to 
those  in  whom  they  perceive  a  real  interest,  and  where  they 
feel  that  they  are  understood. 

Lennartson,  who  was  our  conductor  in  these  visits,  by  his 
own  great  knowledge  and  by  the  art  of  inducing  others  to  un- 
fold theirs,  increased  our  pleasure  in  the  highest  degree. 
And  how  highly  esteemed  and  valued  is  he  by  all.  Flora 
listened  attentively  to  him,  but  seldom  to  any  one  else,  and 
betrayed  quite  too  great  a  desire  to  shine  herself.  Selma 
belongs  to  those  who  say  little  themselves,  but  who  under- 
stand much,  and  conceal  much  in  their  hearts.  Lennartson 
and  I  listen  attentively  to  all  her  remarks.  They  always 
contain  something  exciting,  and  often  something  suggestive. 
She  has  a  beautiful  and  pure  judgment.  A  good  head, 
together  with  a  good  heart,  is  a  glorious  thing  in  a  human 
being. 

Now  it  is  necessary  to  sit  still ;  to  be  industrious,  and  to 
finish  Christmas  knick-knacks  in  ten  days.  It  is  not  my 
affair. 

The  25th. 

Christmas-eve  is  over,  with  its  Christmas  knick-knacks, 
lights,  and  tarts.  My  stepmother,  who  thinks  much  of 
children,  had  invited  here  those  of  several  of  her  acquaint- 
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ance,  and  among  them  the  children  of  the  Viking.  Selma 
had  prepared  many  trifles  for  the  little  ones,  which  occasioned 
great  delight ;  and  we  amused  ourselves  by  contriving  plajs 
fi>r  them,  in  which  Selma  was  just  as  much  a  child  as  anj  of 
the  rest.  Felix  helped  us  with  ready  good-wiU,  but  Flora 
was  out  of  humour,  and  would  neither  amuse  herself  nor 
others.  Brenner's  children  are  lively,  sweet  creatures,  audit 
did  one  good  to  see  their  behaviour  to  the  father.  Eosine, 
the  eldest,  eight  years  old,  and  the  youngest  boy,  the 
little  Adolf,  pleased  me  much.  The  poor  little  fellow  is 
somewhat  lame  in  the  hip.  Was  it  now,  /*  mother's  love," 
which,  as  a  Professor,  one  of  my  friends,  asserts,  exists  in  all 
women,  or  a  particular  liking  which  drew  me  towards  the 
little  boy :  but  this  is  certaiu,  that  when  I  had  set  him  on  my 
knee,  and  he  had  looked  up  to  me  with  a  clear  and  joyous 
child's  glance,  I  was  involuntarily  compelled  in  an  actual 
feeling  of  love  and  longing,  to  embrace  him  protectingly, 
and  to  clasp  him  to  my  breast.  But  as  I  saw  that  his 
father  looked  at  us,  as  if  he  would  have  liked  to  have  em- 
braced us  both,  I  became  cooler  ia  my  tenderness.  And 
how  the  father  must  love  the  children !  Did  I  not  hear  him 
say  this  evening,  that  one  must,  in  choosing  a  wife,  take  into 
consideration  the  future  children,  and  what  father  and  mother 
one  would  give  them.  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  for  the 
most  part  concede  the  right  to  him  in  this  respect. 

The  crown  of  the  evening  to  me  was  my  countrvman 
Buneberg's  beautiful  little  poem,  "The  Christmas  tlve," 
which  the  Viking  had  brought  with  him,  and  read  aloud  with 
a  pure  and  noble  expression.  He  placed  me  again  in  my 
native  land,  in  its  wild  natural  scenery,  amid  its  powerful, 
contented,  and  patient  people. 

My  heart  swelled.  Ana  now — ^it  is  church-time]  and  I 
shall  go  to  church. 

In  the  EveniDg. 

The  sun  shone  througb  a  great  eye  into  the  chancel  as  I 
entered  the  church,  and  light  smoke-clouds  from  the  Hghts, 
wldcb  had  been  extinguished  after  the  early  sermon,  floated 
through  the  rays  of  light  upwards  into  the  vaulted  roof.  It 
was  beautiful.  The  church,  although  I  came  early,  wa»  so 
full  of  people  that  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  find  a  seat, 
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eflpeeially.  as  man  J  strove  for  the  same  tlnng.    After  sane- 
yam  jutt^pts,  I  resolved  to  staoid  diirifi|^  aerrke,  aikd  fooad 
a  safe  pkee  agamat  a  wail,  near  to  women  who  were  sittiiig,^ 
and  girla  who  were  standmg,  to  whom  I  ofeored  eau*dei>€o- 
logne.    I  was  hoppj  in  my  soul,  and  had  never  felt  moie 
deyotiooaL    As.  the   organ  broli^   forth  with  its  mightf 
tones,  the  blood  rushed  through  my  yeins,  and  a  geotle 
shudder  passed  throa^  me  as  a  single  voice  elevated  its^, 
and  strongly  and  softly  sang  of  the  highest  wonder  of  the 
world — of  the  wonder  of  whieh  the  people  even  now,  sad 
now  perhaps  more  than  ever,  i^eak  with  admiratkai-— 
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!N'ow  joiaied  in  the  congregation,  and  I  with  them,  with  a 
full,  overflowing  heart.  Scarcdly  had  the  singing  ended 
when  I  heard  near  my  comer  a  tolearahly  harsh  voice,  whieh 
asked: 

"  Has  Miss  Adekn  no  seat  ?" 

It  was  the  Yikin^.  He  was  so  kind  as  to  cmnp^  me  to 
take  his  seat  at  a  httle  distance.  I  did  this  for  the  sake  of 
quiet  IB  the  church.  Brenner  remained  standing  near  me, 
and  accompanied  me  home  after  the  service. 

At  home,  I  found  Plora  in  a  stc»rmy  temper.  She  had  a 
headache  ficom  the  sereams  of  the  children  on  the  former 
evening;  she  knew  no  days  so  bad  as  Sundays,  when  one 
must  be  sad  and  reJigious.  This  whole  day  we  should  be 
alone,  according  to  the  regulation  of  my  stepmother ;  on  this 
day  her  domestics  go  to  church,  and  are  allowed  to  rest. 
Neither  were  we  either  invited  out.  What  was  one  to  do 
with  the  whole  long  day  P  One  might  gape  oneself  to  death. 
And  to-inoirow  I  Then  it  would  be  still  worse  with  us.  One 
should  die  of  over-exertion.  Then  would  a  gi»at  flshing-net : 
'bring  to  us  the  whole  populous  relationship.  A  dbzeik^-and 
a  haJf  of  imcles  and  aunts,  eveiy  one  of  them  turtles  j  and 
more  than  a  score  of  cousins,  all  of  the  generation  of  had- 
docks. And  one  shonld  be  compelled  to  see  these  j&osn 
noonday  till  midnight ;  &om  noonday  tiM  midnight  cme  mnat 
be  polite  to  them ;  and  from  noonday  till  midnight  one  most 
amuse  them.    Ah !  one  should  go  distracted ! 

Selma  and  I,  and  at  last  also  Fk^ra  herself^  w»e  obliged 
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to  kngh  at  these  despenite  circamatancea,  and  we  made 
TinoQa  piopositiona  for  boldly  meeting  them. 

I  |»opoaed  that  we  ahould  all  agree  to  be  merry,  and  to 
fall  into  wfaateyer  Chiistmaa  joke  we  might  be  inspured  with. 
But  Selma  met  that  with  a  slight  shaking  of  the  head,  and 
wij^  ^  That  will  not  do."  Several  of  our  gradons  amits  ore 
a  little  prim,  and  the  Lord  has  given  to  me  such  a  fund  of 
joy,  that  certainly — ^were  I  to  let  this  out  before  them — ^they 
would  really  think  me  crazy.  Upon  this  my  stepmother 
came  and  besought  ns  to  be  '^  tranquil ;"  all  would  go  on 
well  and  easily ;  she  was  accustomed  to  such  things.  We 
should  only  not  torment  ourselves,  but  keep  oprselves  cheer* 
ful,  and  so  on.  Selma  sighed,  and  began  to  sing  a  song.  In 
the  evening  she  entertained  her  mother  and  me  with  reading 
to  us.  Flora  went  early  to  bed,  and  this  was  a  relief  to 
ns  aU. 

The  third  ChristsuukdAy; 

The  great  netting  is  over,  and  we  repose,  weU  pleased^ 
upon  our  laurels. 

The  dinner — ^well!  during  dinner  one  can  always  live, 
even  with  fortj  persons.  Good  eating  is  good  company, 
and  puts  people  m  good  humour.  A  great  loss  was  it  that 
the  Chamberlain  did  not  come.  We  had  reckoned  upon  his 
"  good  stories,"  as  upon  the  pepper  and  salt  of  the  dinner. 
But  he  has  taste  only  for  small  select  dinner-parties,  and  has 
no  inclination  to  sacrifice  himself. 

Immediately  after  dinner  they  had  coffee,  which  also  is 
enlivening ;  but  after  this  comes  a  heavy  interval,  namely, 
from  coffee  to  tea-time.  One  is  heavy  firom  eating ;  heavy 
from  the  heat;  heavy  from  the  company  of  thirty  heavy 
people ;  heavy  from  the  duty  of  entertaining  these.  All  this 
IS  not  light.  I  know  very  well,  however,  that  the  person 
who  looks  most  petrified  has  in  himself  a  living,  enlightening 
spark,  and  that  it  only  requires  a  fire-steel  wherewith  to 
strike  this,  in  order  to  call  it  out ;  I  have  often  experienced 
that  with  pleasure,  and  I  began  therefore  now  to  go  about 
in  the  company  as  a  fire-steel ;  but  it  either  was  my  fault, 
or  the  £iult  of  the  others,  nowhere  would  it  give  fire — ^nay, 
not  even  smoke  or  crackle  the  leaat.  True  is  it — and  I  said 
this  for  my  comfort — that  I  was  too  Itttle  acquainted  with 
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most  of  the  present  guests  rightly  to  understand  how  to 
strike  upon  them.  Plora  gave  herself  not  the  least  trouble 
about  the  company,  but  sate  there  with  the  most  annoyed 
countenance  in  the  world,  and  turned  over  a  memorandum- 
book. 

Selma  moved  with  the  most  heartfelt  politeness  and  kind- 
ness here  and  there  in  the  company,  and  began  now  with 
one  and  now  with  another  a  conversation,  and  tried  to  make 
the  people  chat  together,  and  wherever  she  turned  herself, 
there  her  sweetness  failed  not  to  call  forth  a  little  life ;  but 
it  soon  died  out  again  when  she  was  gone.  "With  one  word, 
it  would  not  succeed,  but  was  ever  stiller  and  stiller,  hotter 
and  heavier ;  and  I  remembered  a  witty  Countess's  descrip- 
tion of  a  soiree  in  our  highest  "  haute  volee" — "  We  were  like 
fish  in  a  fish-tank,  which,  on  account  of  the  heat,  swim  slowly 
about  and  wind  about  another,  and  only  now  and  then  move 
their  gills  a  little." 

Three  or  four  card-tables  had  taken  away  a  part  of  the 
gentlemen ;  but  we  had  several,  who  neither  played  nor  yet 
talked,  and  the  whole  mass  of  sitting  ladies,  and — ^these  were 
to  be  entertained  till  twelve  o'clock  at  night  1 

It  was  now  somewhat  after  six.  My  stepmother  sate  on 
the  sofa,  and  swallowed  her  yawns  under  the  most  polite 
gestures ;  but  her  look  was  more  and  more  troubled,  and 
.her  eye  sought  Selma,  and  asked  intelligibly  "What  are  we 
to  do?" 

Selma  came  to  me  and  whispered  "  This  is  horrible !  In 
my  despair  I  have  just  now  told  a  little  bit  of  scandal  to  my 
aunt  Pendelfelt,  but  she  looked  with  such  a  *  Grod  defend  us' 
air,  that  I  took  to  flight.  But  now  we  must  set  on  foot  a 
revolution,  in  order  to  enliven  us.  Poor  mamma  looks  as  if 
she  were  ready  to  fly  the  field !  Have  you  no  little  sugges- 
tion— no  bright  idea?" 

"  Yes,  a  splendid  idea !  We  will  introduce  a  Finland  Christ- 
mas game,  with  song  and  dance,  which  I  remember.  I  will 
propose  it." 

"  Ah !  that  will  never  do." 

"  It  must  do."  And  I  lifted  my  voice,  and  proposed  to  the 
company  to  take  part  in  a  Christmas  game. 

I  could  see  by  the  horrible  and  perfect  stillness  which  fol- 
lowed my  proposal,  how  bold  it  was,  and  my  stepmother 
looked  somewhat  embarrassed  on  my  account. 
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But  I  have  a  certam  Einiiish  vein  in  me,  which  makes  me 
with  lively  perseverance  go  through  with  whatever  is  begun 
with  boldness.  I  renewed  therefore  my  proposition,  and 
turned  myself  particularly  to  some  gentlemen  and  ladies  in 
company,  and  explained  to  them  the  plan  of  the  game,  and 
besought  them  to  take  part.  I  found  several,  especially 
among  the  ladies,  ready  to  fall  into  my  scheme,  but---it  was 

80  difficult ! "  The  game  was  to  be  accompanied  with  song, 

and  they  could  not  sing,"  and  so  on,  with  a  thousand  dif- 
ficulties ;  and  the  royal  secretary,  Krusenberg,  whom  I  be- 
sought to  open  the  dance  with  me,  started  back  horrified,  and 
exclaimed,  '^  No,  heaven  forbid,  my  gracious  lady !  Impossible 
that  I  can!" 

It  began  to  get  darker  before  my  eyes,  as  to  how  the  affair 
was  to  be  managed,  when  my  fortunate  star  opened  the 
drawing-room  door,  and  Signora  Luna,  the  Baron,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Sparrskold,  entered. 

"We  are  saved,"  whispered  I  to  Selma,  " if  we  can  only 
interest  them  in  our  proposal." 

"  That  will  easily  be  done,  I  fancy,"  replied  she.  "I  see 
Lennartson  coming ;  we  will  speak  with  him." 

And  when  Lennartson  came  to  us  we  told  him  our  trouble, 
and  I  prayed  him  with  my  whole  heart  to  help  me  in  my 
daring  undertaking.  As  long  as  I  live  shall  I  oe  thankful 
for  the  readiness  and  kindness  with  which  he  entered  into  the 
scheme.  There  are  actions  in  social  life  which  show  as  much 
goodness  of  soul  and  human  love  as  the  visiting  of  captives. 

I  went  with  the  Baron  to  Signora  Luna  to  beg  for  her 
help  ;  and  now  oiur  horizon  became  perfectly  bright,  for  she 
replied  frankly  and  joyously  that  she  would  be  "  more  than 
willing"  to  lead  this  game,  which  she  knew,  and  which  she 
had  often  played  in  her  childhood.  And  as  the  kindly-beam- 
ing Mrs.  Luna  opened  the  dance  with  the  Baron,  and  I  fol- 
lowed on  Sparrskold's  hand,  up  sprung  the  royal  secretary 
Krusenberg  to  Selma,  and  prayed  to  dance  with  her ;  thus  a 
great  movement  took  place,  a  stirring  and  rising  in  the 
whole  company,  and  the  procession,  as  it  turned  out  into  the 
large  drawmg-room,  became  greater  and  ever  greater.  My 
stepmother  engaged  the  little  Miss  M.,  who  had  no  partner ; 
other  ladies  followed  her  example ; '  grey-headed  men  and 
matrons  joined ;  everybody  was  soon  upon  their  legs,  and  the 
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meny  game  in  fiiU  progress,  and  jokes  and  laughter  flourislied. 
My  stepmotber  began  to  look  quite  happy. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  me  when  I  saw  among  the  dancers  St, 
Orme,  whose  entrance  I  had  not  noticed,  and  discovered 
JFlora,  no  longer  the  contradictory,  ill-humoured  Elora,  but, 
in  the  light  of  the  newly-arrived  gentleman's  glances,  a  more 
and  more  joyous  and  charmingly  beaming  Flora. 

The  game  was  not  properly  a  game  of  forfeits,  but  the 
Baron  made  it  such,  at  the  instigation  of  Signora  Luna,  who 
thought  that  the  redeeming  of  forfeits  would  be  amusing. 
And  as  the  dancing  had  continued  some  time,  and  it  looked 
as  if  people  begun  to  be  a  little  tired,  and  a  great  number  of 
forfeits  were  collected,  "  Our  lady"  with  the  bright  eyes 
seated  herself  magnificently  and  solemnly  in  the  middle  of 
the  circle,  and  said — 

"  I  burn,  I  burn,  I  glow,  I  glow, 
Who  owns  this  forfeit  I  would  knowr* 

One  of  the  first  who  had  to  redeem  a  forfeit  was  the  royal 
secretary  Krusenberg.  His  penalty  was  to  declaim  some- 
thiug  before  the  company,  and  as  his  talent  in  this  art  was 
well  known,  a  general  expectation  Was  excited,  which  was  all 
the  more  increased  by  the  merry  countenance  with  which 
the  young  declamator  proceeded  to  his  work.  He  had  ofiten 
shown  during  this  game  that  he  wished  to  produce  an  "  effect,*' 
and  now  set  about  most  properly  to  "  startle  us."  He  did 
this  truly,  but  not  in  a  pleasant  way ;  for  he  began  with  great 
pathos  to  declaim — the  Lord's  Prayer. 

With  a  flash  of  noble  indignation  in  her  eyes,  Selma  rose 
up,  went  to  him  and  said,  "  Mr.  Secretary  Krusenberg,  it 
■were  better  that  you  never  said  the  holy  words,  than  that 
you  spoke  them  here  in  that  way." 

The  declamator  looked  somewhat  confounded. 

"Defend  us!  Miss  Selma  is  severe  to-day  I"  said  he, 
reddening;  and  added,  while  he  endeavoured  to  look  quite  at 
his  easS,  "  Well,  then,  I  must  then  think  of  something  else ;" 
and  he  began  to  read  some  French  verses,  but  not  in  any 
extraordinary  manner :  he  was  evidently  out  of  humour  from. 
,the  little  scene,  and  from  the  impression  which  it  seemed  to 
have  made  upon  the  company.  I  immediately  looked  at 
'Lenimrtson,  who  stood  a  little  out  of  the  circle,  and  read  in 
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Ida  ^aa,  ;wlineh  -fcilowed  Sdma,  an  esSBoxuason  of  decided 
approbation  and  pleasure. 

With  Ugidy^CTUBBoned  cheefcB,  6e]ina  aeated  heindf  by 
me,  «iid  after  she  had  been  for  some  time  aiiiMit,  sbe  tnuiijed 
her  loY^Timd  <Qnoe  moire  gentle  q^  to  mtd,  and  aaleed : 

*'  Did  I  do  wrong,  Sopbia  P" 

^VYou  did  very  nght,"  said  I,  as  I  pressed  ber  band. 

"But  I  was  certainly  too  violeijt,  too  severe  ?" 

"No ;  but  if  you  think  so,  say  in  a  while  a  word  of  expla- 
naiioa  to  the  young  man." 

"  Yes,  I  have. been  thinking  so  myself,^'  replied  Sehna. 

An  old  gentleman,  who  during  the  game  had  distinguisbed 
himadf  by  his  ebeerfol  participation  and  liveliness,  eame 
diffidently  and  seated  himself  near  us,  and  said  gaily : 

"  It  is  quite  pleasant  to  be  made  so  cheerful  hexe.  When 
CDB  becomes  old  and  heavy,  and  all  is  still  around  one,  then 
one  fisels  oneself  often  so  stupified,  so  deadened,  that  one  is 
ready  to  think  '^  it  is  all  over  with  thee,  thou  poor  sia:ipleton, 
aFer,  quite  over.'  But  if  one  happens  to  be  shaken  up  or 
animated,  then  one  can  see  that  it  is  not  quite  ore^  with  one. 
Nay,  there  is  so  much  to  be  awakened  anew  and  revived  in 
us,  that  one  must  be  as  much  pleased  as  one  is  amaeed  to 
think  '  Oh  that  thou  shouldst  stdl  be  so  young  and  so  full  of 
life.' " 

Upon  this  I  made  the  wise  remark,  that  this  proves  that 
in  truth  the  soul  preserves  her  fresh  life,  although  during  the 
evening  twilight,  as  we  call  *^  age,"  it  slumbers  a  while. 

The  old  man  smiled,  and  replied,  '^  How  lovely  she  is.  It 
really  does  an  old  heart  good  to  look  at  her,  and  to  talk  with 
her." 

As  I  thought  that  these  words  were  a  little  incongruous 
as  an  answer  to  my  observation,  I  looked  at  the  old  gentle- 
man with  astonishment,  and  remarked  that  he  had  riveted  his 
eyes  with  a  bright  expression  upon  Selma,  who,  to  redeem  a 
forfeit,  was  sentenced '^  to  stand  a  statue,"  and  who  did  it  in 
the  most  charming  manner.  Whilst  I  now,  together  with  my 
neighbour,  silently  observed  her,  I  perceived  St.  Orme's 
voice.  He  had  in  his  customary  soft,  almost  stealthy  manner, 
seated  himself  near  me,  whilst  be,  with  an  expression  of 
melancholy  very  uncommon  to  him.  said : 

"  Do  you  remember  my  late  wife ^Virginia?" 
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"  Tes,''  I  replied ;  "  she  was  one  of  the  loveliest  women 
that  I  have  ever  seen." 

"  Don't  you  think  that  Selma  has  a  resemblance  to  her — 
less  in  the  features  than  in  expression,  and  in  the  whole 
being ;  for  example,  in  the  proud  and  yet  charming ;  in  the 
union  of  the  princess  and  sylph;  in  that  which  is  in  the 
highest  sense  maideitly  P  And  her  voice !  she  ofben  recals 
the  voice — which  is  silent  for  ever." 

Such  words  from  St.  Orme !  I  looked  at  him  surprised, 
but  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  me  and  everything  around 
him,  sunk  silently  in  sorrowful  remembrance. 

Why  have  I  felt  myself  from  the  beginning  so  much 
excited  against  St.  Orme?  "Why  have  I  not  thought  of 
finding  out  the  good  in  him  ?  At  this  moment  his  whole 
being  seemed  to  me  ennobled. 

Were  but  human  beings  always  that  which  they  are  in 
their  best  moments,  then  should  we  know  here  already  on 
earth  a  kingdom  of  heaven,  of  beauty,  and  goodness.  But-- — I 

The  redeeming  of  the  forfeits,  in  which  song  and  dance 
were  brought  forward,  lasted  till  supper. 

After  supper,  I  saw  Selma  slowly  make  her  way  to  the 
window  where  Kjusenberg  stood.  A  little  'while  afterwards, 
she  came  to  me,  and  whispered  joyftdly : 

"  Now  I  have  concluded  peace  with  Krusenberg." 

"  And  what  did  you*sav  to  him  ?" 

"  I  prayed  him  to  pardon  my  warmth,  but  said  to  him  at 
the  same  time  what  a  painful  deling  he  had  occasioned  me^ 
and — in  a  word,  I  was  friendly  and  candid  towards  him," 

"  Well,  and  what  did  he  say  ?" 

**He — ^what  do  you  think?  He  thanked  me  and  con- 
fessed his  error,  his  thoughtlessness ;  nay,  he  charged  himself 
with  so  many  faults,  that  I  was  a  little  afraid  of  listening  to 
him.     But,  Sophia,  how  much  good  there  is  in  people." 

*'  Yes,  now !  is  not  that  my  everlasting  sermon  ?  But  one 
must  also  be  careful  to  call  it  forth.  As  one  shouts  into  the 
wood,  so  is  it  answered  back  again." 

And  these  were  our  '^faits  et  gestei^  on  this  day,  whose 
memorandum  I  may  not  however  close,  without  ad<£ng  to  it 
the  **  honourable  mention"  which,  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
my  stepmother  made  of  my  good  deportment,  of  my  looksy 
and  my  toilet.    The  latter  part  lost  itself  in  the  following 
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agreeable  " clair'obscure,^*  "and  in  that  dress — ^with  thv 
beautiful  white  arms,  and  pearls  in  thy  brown  hair,  and  with 
all  this,  there — thou  didst  not  look  as  if  thou  wert  above 
twenty — and  so  ^  distingue  P  and  I  assure  thee,  that  more 
than  one— um,  um,  um !" 

/(modest  and  half  curious  to  hear  more)* — "  Oh,  my  sweet 
mother !" 

My  Stepmother. — ^"  Um !  um !  um !  I  say  nothing,  as 
long — um  !  um !  um !"    .    .    • 

The  28Ui  of  December. 
FBAGMEl^TS  OF  A  GONYEBSATIOV. 

"  But  tell  me,  Selma,  how  shall  I  explain  to  myself  Flora's 
position  between  Lennartson  and  St.  OrmeP  She  really 
loves  the  first,  and  is  betrothed  to  him,  and  yet  the  latter 
has  a  wonderfiil  power  over  her.  And  she — ^how  imequal 
and  strange  she  is  towards  him.  Sometimes  she  appears 
coquettish,  sometimes  afraid  of  him ;  at  times  almost  hostile, 
then  again  submissive,  nay  humble;  then  again  proud — 
what  indeed  can  be  the  ground  of  all  this  ?" 

Sehna  (with  a  sort  of  anxiety). — "  Ah,  do  not  ask  me !  I 
know  not,  I  understand  not  how  that  is ;  but  this  I.  knov, 
that  Flora,  since  St.  Orme's  arrival  has  been  quite  changed. 
Her  temper  has  never  been  equal,  and  her  lively  imagination 
has  always  led  her  to  fly  from  one  object  to  another ;  but  still 
she  was  in  all  so  charming,  so  pleas^,  so  amiable." 

L — "  How  long  has  Lennartson  been  betrothed  to  Flora  ?** 

Sehna. — "  Bather  more  than  a  year.  It  occurred  at  the 
death-bed  of  her  mother.  But  I  know  not  why  her  betrothal 
was  not  made  known.  Old  General  Lennartson  about  that 
time  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  his  son  went  abroad  with 
him  in  hopes  of  re-establishing  his  father's  health.  When 
Lennartson,  a  few  months  ago,  returned  alone,  St.  Orme  was 
already  here,  and  Flora  changed.  But  she  herself  will 
neither  speak  of  this,  nor  hear  it  spoken  of.  And  truly  things 
cannot  long  go  on  in  this  way.  It  seems  to  me  so  unnatursd. 
I  hope  much  from  the  New- Year  and  its  power.  Do  you 
see  how  Mathilde,  between  King  Hiskia  and  Lord 'Wel- 
lington reddens  already !  And  here  King  Ahasuerus  begins 
to  open  his  bright-blue  eyes.  How  pleasant  it  will  be  to  see 
all  these  in  full  bloom !" 
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TkoB  my  young  akter  aeugbt  to  eacape  &om  »  >«iibj«ct  ' 
which  gneved  hec,  and  to  foiget  amid  bright  piafcaics  the 
dark  onea.  But  the  dark  ones  cannot  be  bo  overlooked ;  they 
muat  be  penetrated-^— made  transparent  if  poasible.     I  mean 
after  this  to  keep  my  eyes  well  open. 

The  1st  of  Jamuuy,  18 — . 

A  bouquet  of  £resh  flowers,  and  a  cordial  hand-presaure 

from  the  Viking is  the  glad  impression  which  I  Ixaye 

derived  from  the  forenoon  visits. 

In  the  Eyening. 

Seady-dressed  for  the  Exchange  Ball,  in  black,  with  lace ; 
peark  in  my  hair,  on  my  neck  and  arms. 

Be  quiet,  Selma,  dear! ^Thou  shouldst  not  make  me 

vain !     Thou  shouldst  not  mislead  thy  elder  sister, 

Flora  goes  with  **the  Beauty"  to  the  Exchange,  and 
makes  her  toilet  with  her:  I  am  not  in  good  spirits,  and  I 
fancy  that  I  shall  have  no  pleasure.  But  stiQ,  however,  a 
quiet  observer  need  not  experience  any  annoyance,  when  she 
herself  wiU  not  play  any  part.  It  is  now  more  than  ten 
years  since  I  saw  the  world  in  a  New- Year's  Assembly  in 
Stockholm.  How  will  it  now  appear  to  me  ?  "  Allans  et 
*Sl^»  /" 

Let  us  now  relate  something  of  the  ExchM^  Ball.  Wlien 
we  entered  the  large,  magnificently-light^PP^oon  (we  came 
rather  late),  the  upper,  that  is  to  say,  the  aristocratic  part 
was  filled.  My  stepmother  nevertheless  steered  our  way 
there,  and  said  cheerfully  to  us,  "  Oh,  we  certainly  shall  find 
seats !"  But  the  ^*  honourables  "  sate  like  stone-houses  on 
their  seats ;  and  at  Selma's  earnest  and  whispered  prayeiB 
her  mother  desisted  from  all  attempts  to  unsettle  these 
ladies.  Thus  we  described,  with  aU  dignity,  a  half  circle ; 
and  amid  the  most  courteous  greetings,  we  made  our  retreat  , 
towards  the  lower  regions  of  the  saloon,  where  we  obtained 
places  near  the  door.  Now  entered  Count  GyUenlors  bril- 
liant group,  accompanied  by  the  Silfverling  family.  As  they 
paused  for  a  moment  at  the  entrance,  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
saloon,  my  stepmother  rose  to  speak  to  the  Countess,  but 
she  turned  herself  away  with  a  short  and  cold  salutation,  and 
then  floated  past  us  with  her  splendid  train,  which  seemed 
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not  to  observe  us  the  very  least  in  the  workL  Mj'  step- 
mother seated  herself,  evidently  mortified  and  wound^. 
Selma  was  so  too,  for  her  mother's  sake,  and  said  in  a  tone 
of  vexation,  "  How  stupid  they  are!" 

A  oomet-like  appearance  now  suddenly  moved  through,  the 
room.  It  was  Mora  and  her  sister,  accompanied  by  gentle- 
men. They  were  both  of  them  dazzlingly  beautiful,  -and 
dressed  with  the  utmost  elegance.  Mora  nodded  gaily  to  us, 
and  followed  her  skter  up  the  room,  where  they  found  plaoee 
near  the  G-yllenlofs,  who  had  taken  seats  near  the  platform, 
which  was  arranged  for  the  royal  family.  Sehna  looked  after 
Flora,  and  tears  came  involuntarily  into  her  eyes.  We  sate 
tolerably  forlorn,  among  quite  unknown  people.  My  step- 
mother looked  quite  troubled,  and  I  felt  myself  reidly  de- 
pressed for  her  sake.  Then  my  young  sister  took  heart,  and 
began  to  introduce  to  me,  in  her  lively  manner,  those  who 
were  arriving  and  those  who  had  already  arrived.  My  step- 
mother on  this  cheered  up,  and  was  challenged  by  me  to 
show  now  also  her  great  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of 
mankind. 

In  the  mean  time  we  fell  into  discourse  with  a  charming 
young  girl,  who  appeared  very  zealous  to  learn  something  of 
the  great  world  about  her,  which  she  now  saw  for  the  firik 
time.  This  charming  young  person  amused  us  with  her 
liveliness,  and  the  naive  candour  with  which  she  communi-' 
cated  to  us  he]^|uit  fear  that  this  evening  she  should  not 
dance  a  single^Hce,  as .  she  had  scarcely  any  acquaintance 
here,  and  besid^^his,  was  so  strange  and  so  bashful  in  the 
vrorld,  and  so  on.  She  would,  however,  console  herself  for 
sitting  the  whole  evening,  if  she  could  only  see  the  royal 
finnily ;  but  somebody  had  just  now  told  her  that  perhaps 
they  might  not  be  at  the  ball.  And  she  had  promised  her 
little  sisters  to  wake  them  when  she  came  home,  and  tell 
them  about  the  princess  and  the  young  princes.  Her  fear 
was  soon  changed  into  the  most  lively  delight,  as  the  royal 
chamberlains  showed  themselves,  and  everybody  in  the 
saloon  rose  to  salute  the  Queen,  who,  with  the  Crown- 
prince,  the  Crown-princess,  and  the  two  eldest  princes,  Carl 
and  Qtistav,  accompanied  by  a  brilliant  train,  entered  the 
rnloon,  and  amid  kindly  greetings  went  across  the  room,  to 
take  their  seats  on  the  platform.    And  now  we  rejoiced  mxr- 
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selves,  Selma  and  I,  to  have  been  near  the  door,  where  we 
could  obserye  the  royal  family  so  well. 

Selma' B  new  little  friend  was  quite  charmed,  and  gave  her 
heart  immediately  to  Prince  G-ustav;  whilst  Selma  said, 
jestingly,  that  she  had  chosen  Prince  Carl  for  the  favourite 
of  her  heart. 

Scarcely  had  the  royal  family  seated  themselves,  when  the 
Gyllenlofs  party  fell  into  conversation  with  the  royal  at- 
tendants. Young  Silfverling  paid  attentions  to  the  young 
ladies  of  the  court. 

The  quadrille  began  now  slowly  to  form  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  saloon.  The  royal  chamberlains  had  gone  round,  and 
given  out  gracious  invitations  in  the  name  of  the  illustrious 
guests,  Now  the  Crown-princess,  majestic  and  glittering 
with  jewels,  was  seen  to  open  the  quadrille  with  Baker 
N.,  a  little,  stout  old  man,  whose  good-tempered,  polite 
behaviour  shows  how  easily  true  moral  education  effaces 
every  distinction  in  all,  even  in  the  greatest  difference  of 
ranks. 

The  Crown-prince  danced  with  a  young  lady  of  the  citizen 

class ;  and  Prince  Carl  with ,  our  little  new  friend,  who 

had  feared  so  much  that  this  evening  she  should  not  dance  at 
fill,  and  who  now,  on  the  hand  of  the  young  prince,  beamed 
with  the  charm  of  youth  and  innocent  lovely  delight. 


She  was  pointed  out  as  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  whole- 

Im 
Lennartson  danced  with  Flora,  Selma  '^^HKPelix Dolphin; 


sale  dealer  Mj .     In  my  own  mind  I^mt  her  thinking, 

*'  What  will  my  sisters  say  to  this  P"        ^^B 


and  as  I  now  saw  my  stepmother  again  more  satisfied  and 
drawn  into  conversation  by  a  lady  of  condition,  I  began  to 
use  my  eyed  and  ears  more  freely,  that  I  might  seize  upon 
and  collect  whatever  the  occasion  offered. 

The  ball  was  beautiful ;  the  world,  thought  I,  tolerably 
like  what  I  had  seen  it  almost  a  dozen  years  before ;  old  ac- 
quaintance were,  for  the  most  part,  like  themselves  also. 
Time  had  merely  wandered  with  light  footsteps  over  most 
countenances,  and  had  dug  in  a  few  wrinkles.  Upon  two 
faces  only  with  which  I  was  acquainted,  I  saw  written  a 
marked  history — ^a  development ;  the  one  for  good,  and  the 
other  for  bad.  For  the  rest,  I  saw  many  agreeable  forms 
among  the  young  of  both  sexes.    People  Bay  that  ugliness 
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and  stupidilr^  vanish  more  and  more  out  of  the  world.  Good 
luck  to  the  journey ! 

To  the  right  of  me  I  heard  the  two  young  Bravandera  in 
quiet  conversation  together,  and  heard  one  of  them  say : 

"  No !  a  thousand  devils  take  and  broil  me " 

And  the  other  replied : 

**  Oh !  the  devil  fetch  me !  the  devil  in  hell  fetch  me  !'* 

And  the  first  continued : 

"  No,  seven  thousand  tuns  curse  my  soul!" 

And  the  other  chimed  in : 

"  Yes,  the  devil  fetch  and  govern  me  !" 

An  old,  well-dressed  gentleman,  with  a  somewhat  sarcastic 
look,  now  came  up  to  the  speakers,  and  wished  them,  with  a 
smile,  "  Good  speed." 

On  my  left  hand  I  heard  Hilda  and  Thilda  Engel  talking 
about  the  gentlemen  who  had  just  been  conversing,  thus. 
Hilda  said : 

**  Ah !"  he  is  so  sweet,  Alex  Bravander,  with  his  hand- 
some eyes  and  his  little  pointed  beard.  Heavens !  how 
eweet  he  is!" 

Thilda.  "  And  his  brother  there !  he  is  according  to  my 
taste  no  less  sweet.  And  how  he  waltzes  !  Quite  divine ! 
He  has  engaged  me  for  the  second  waltz !  Ah !  he  is  such 
a  sweet  fellow!" 

Hilda  and  Thilda  together.  **  Ah,  they  are  so  sweet,  so 
sweet,  so  sweeyj^ 

Oh !  thougl^^^^e  have  not  yet  got  rid  of  the  ugly  and 
the  stupid!       ^7 

I  was  interrupted  in  my  observations  by  a  middle-aged 
lady  of  a  lively  and  good  exterior,  who  saluted  me  with  a 
friendly  zeal,  and  taking  my  hand,  exclaimed : 

"  Ah !  my  best  Mada — Miss — Mrs. — ^pardon  me ;  I  have 
forgotten  the  title.  I  wish  you  a  good  new  year!  How 
charming  it  is  to  see  Mada — ^Miss — home  again.  And  how 
may  be  the  sweet  Lady-District- Governess — I  mean  Miss — 
I  mean  your  Honour's  Lady  stepmother  i^"  I  was  conscious 
that  I  very  well  knew  the  person  who  thus  addressed  me,  but  I 
could  not  at  the  moment  recal  to  mind  either  her  name  or 
nmk,  and  therefore  in  consequence  of  the  incomprehensible 
etiquette  of  our  social  intercourse,  I  found  it  impossible  to 
ad<u:ess  her  as  you  or  she.    I  was  therefore  in  the  greatest 
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pearplexify^  sm  ske  seemed  so  eeriain  of  our  perfect  aeqiudnti- 
ance.  W  hilst  I  secretly  vexed  myself  about  this  defect  and 
this  bad  oietom  among  us^  I  seized  upon,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
the  brilliant  idea  of  caUrng  my  unknown  acquaintance  "  Your 
honour."  At  this  she  looked  somewhat  confounded^  and  our 
conyersation  fell,  as  it  were,  to  the  groiimd,  ttll  the  Signora 
Luna,  who  had  now  finished  her  attendance  on  the  Queen, 
came  to  us,  and  after  having  given  me  a  hearty  shaker  of  ^e 
hand,  addressed  my  great  parsonage  thus :  ^^  Ah,  good  day  to 
you,  Archdeaconess  E. !  A  good  new  year  to  you !  How  is 
the  Archdeacon  ?" 

^  I  thank  you  my  gracious  Barone — or  Countess,  who  are 
so  good  as  to  ai^.  I  hope  the  Baro— I  would  say  Count*— 
pardon  me,  I  am  so  unlucky  as  never  to  remember  titles  and 
names.     Is  it  not  Countess  that  I  should  say  ?" 

'^  Could  we  not  simply  address  one  another  as  you  f "  asked 
Signora  Luna,  smiling ;  "  we  then  should  get  rid  of  a  deal  of 
embairaasment ;  and,  as  you  know,  Kellgren  says,  'the 
simpler  the  better.' " 

"  Ah,  if  that  could  but  be !"  exclaimed  the  Archdeaconess, 
brightening  up, ''  that  would  really  be  a  blessed  thing !  For 
me  especif^y,  who  have  so  wretched  a  memory,  and  am  so 
mori^fied  to  be  discourteous.     But  could  one  really  do  so  P" 

"  I  see  nothing  in  the  world  which  can  hinder  it,"  answered 
"  our  l^y  of  the  bright  eyes,"  "  if  we,  the  Archdeaconesses, 
the  Baronesses,  the  Counf^sses,  and  ladk|^f  all  degrees, 
determined  to  carry  it  through.  Eor  you  ^^^,  indeed,  that 
God  wills  what  the  women  will.  Is  it  not^^my  best  Chief 
Master  of  the  CeremonieaP"  continued  eSie,  turning  herself 
to  the  ornate  old  gentleman  just  ^mentioned ;  "  does  it  not 
seem  to  you,  Mr.  Chief  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  that  Mr., 
the  Chief  Master  o^  the  Ceremonies  himself,  and  we  all 
shotdd  have  an  easier  life  of  it  here  in  Sweden,  if  we,  like  all 
polished  nations,  availed  ourselves  of  the  manner  of  address* 
ing  one  another  which  our  language  offers  us ;  if  we  employed 
our  honest  Swedish  ^«,  instead  of  these  everlasting  titles  P 
It  actually  frightens  me  from  talking  with  the  '  Mr.  Chief 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies,'  when  I  bd;hink  me  that  I  must 
address  Mr.  the  Chief  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  with  the 
title  of  Mr.  the  Chief  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  and  that  it 
may  retuxa  emy  minute  and  hinder  all  that  which  these 
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Mistens  of  the  CeremooieB  ouglit  to  do  jfiarngrtangiie  and 
m J  meaming.  And  now  I  promise  to  tidk  no  more  witk  m 
'Mbc:  dhief  Master  of  tbe  Ceremonies^  nnlesa  t^  Mr.  Chief 
Master  of  the  Ceremosdes  gives  me  leaTe  to  address  the  Mr. 
Chief  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  wii^  a  simple  jimi,  and  that 
I  esn  hear  the  Mr.  Chief  Master  of  the  CeremonieB -address 
me  in  the  same  style." 

'^  Yon  are  perfectlj  rigbty  my  gracions  one^"  suulingly  re* 
plied  the  polite  old  gentieman,  ^  and  if  yon  ean  make  your 
propoaitiongeneral  amongst  mankind,  yon  ivillhff^re  rendmd 
a  great  senrice  to  Sweden.  I  really  cannot  coneeive  why  at 
Court  and  in  society  we  shonld  be  tess  Edropean  tium  in  the 
Swedish  academy,  where  we  with  the  greatest  freedom 
address  eaeh  other  with  ifou^  a  word  which  is  of  equally  good 
tone  and  has  an  equally  fine  sound  with  iiie  Ennchman's 
vou9f  the  EngUshman's  yotf,  the  Crerman's  de,  and  the  de  of 
our  Scandinavian  brothers." 

''  That  ia  excellent !"  exclaimed  Signora  Lima.  "  Thns 
then  we  make  a  contract  on  this  New  'Sear's-day  to  introduce 
you  into  our  social  and  erety-day  life,  and  a  new  and  better 
time  shall  thereby  arrire,  both  for  speech  and  writing  in 
Sweden.  Let  me  now  present  to  you  these  two  ladies,  my 
very  good  &i«Q.ds ;  I  do  not  tell  you  whether  they  be  ladies 
or  Mrs.  only,  but  tiiat  they  are  very  charming  people,  and 
you  shall  address  them  with jnotf,  and  they  diall  address  you 
with  you  likew^  Now  I  leave  you  to  make  a  nearer 
relationship  thH|h  pro  and  con." 

And  we  talkeotogether,  and  it  went  off  both  easily  and 
welL  The  nimble  and  the  light  in  our  new  nomenclature, 
as  it  wore,  gave  wings  to  the  conversation,  and  I  found  tbe 
Chief  Masiser  of  the  Ceremonies  one  of  iiie  most  interesting 
did  gentlemen,  and  the  Archdeaeoness^  one  of  the  most 
excellent  and  most  Uvely  Axchdeaconessek  in  the  world. 

The  dancing  in  the  mean  time  went  on,  but  as  is  usual  at 
these  New-year  assemblies,  without,  any  particular  life. 
People  eoUeet  here  rather  to  see  and  be  seen ;  rather  to 
greet  one  another  with  "  a  happy  New  Year!"  and  to  talk 
with  one  another,  rather  than  to  dance;  Towards  eleven  tl^ 
royal  party  went  into  the  large  drawing-room  on  the  rig^, 
to  receive  and  to  lepLj  to  the  compliments  of  the  diplomatic 
corps.     When  they  le-entored  the  saloon  they  began  to 
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make  the  great  round  of  it,  and  I  actually  pitied  them  for  the 
many  unmeaning  words  which  they  must  address  to  and  hear 
from  the  many  himdreds  of  people  unknown  to  them.  Tet 
the  procession  was  beautiful  and  splendid  to  look  at.  The 
gorgeous  dress  of  the  Queen  (she  was  almost  covered  with 
jewels)  and  her  courteous  demeanour  occasioned  deep  bows 
and  curtseys;  people  looked  up  with  so  much  pleasure  to 
the  high  and  noble  figures  of  the  Crown-princess  and  her 
husband,  and  nobody  noticed  without  joy  and  hope  the  two 
young  tall  slender  princes ;  the  one  so  brown  and  manly, 
the  other  fair  and  mild,  and  both  with  the  bloom  of  un- 
spoiled youth  upon  their  fresh  countenances. 

My  eye,  however,  riveted  itself  especially  upon  the  Crown- 
princess.  I  remember  so  well  how  I  saw  her  twenty  years 
ago  make  her  entry  as  bride  into  Stockholm ;  how  I  saw  her 
sitting  in  the  gilded  coach  with  transparent  glass  windows ; 
the  delicate  figure  in  a  dress  of  silver  gauze,  a  crown  of 
jewels  on  her  head,  with  cheeks  so  rosy  and  eves  so  heavenly 
blue,  so  beamiQg,  greeting  the  people  who  filled  the  streets 
and  houses,  and  who  thronged  themselves  around  her  carriage, 
and  with  an  unceasing  peel  of  shouted  huzzas  saluted  in  her 
the  young  lovely  hope  of  the  country.  She  was  the  sun  of 
all  eyes,  and  the  sun  of  heaven  looked  out  in  pomp  above  her. 
Certainly,  the  heart  of  the  young  princess  must  have  beaten 
high  at  this  universal  homage  of  love  and  joy — at  this 
triumphal  procession  into  the  country — ^into  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  Life  has  not  many  moment^  pf  such  intense 
splendour. 

Signora  Luna  has  told  me,  that  when  towards  the  end  of 
the  procession  through  the  city,  the  princely  bride  came 
before  the  royal  castle,  and  the  carriage  drove  thundering 
through  the  high  arched  gateway,  she  suddenly  bowed  her 
head.  When  she  raised  it  again  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears 
— she  entered  her  future  habitation  with  silent  devotion. 

I  thought  of  aU  this  as  the  royal  train  approached  us  by 
degrees.  I  thought  how  the  hopes  which  the  young  princess 
had  then  awakened,  were  fulfilled ;  how  her  life  since  then 
had  passed ;  thought  how  she  had  worked  on  in  quiet  great- 
ness, as  wife  and  mother — ^as  the  protectress  of  noble 
manners — as  the  promoter  of  industry — as  the  helper  of  the 
poor  andsufiering;  as  she  now  stood,  there  an  honour  to  her 
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religion,  to  the  land  where  she  was  bom — to  the  people  who 
now  called  her  theirs, — and  I  laved  and  honoured  her  from 
the  depths  of  my  heart.  I  thought  that  I  saw  in  her  large 
expressive  e^es  that  she  felt  the  annoyance  of  the  empty 
speeches  which  she  had  to  make  and  to  hear,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  absurd,  that  merely  for  the  sake  of  etiquette,  not  one 
cordial  word  should  this  evening  reach  her  ear.  I  therefore 
let  my  heart  emancipate  itself,  and  greeted  her  with  a  "  God 
bless  your  Highness !"  The  large  eyes  looked  at  me  with 
some  amazement,  which  however  now  took  a  colouring  of 
friendship,  as  she  pleasantly  greeting  us,  past  by  and  paused 
.  at  Selma,  whom  she  knew,  and  with  whom  she  spoke  with 
the  utmost  familiarity  for  some  time,  pleased,  as  it  seemed, 
with  the  graceful  and  easy  manner  of  my  young  sister. 
The  Queen  and  my  stepmother  spoke  Prench  together,  as 
if  they  had  been  youthful  acquaintance.  The  Crown-prince 
talked  with  Lennartson,  who  now  for  some  time  had  joined 
us.  All  this  produced  a  somewhat  important  halt  of  the 
royal  train,  and  its  delay  with  us  drew  all  eyes,  with  a  certain 
curiosity,  upon  us.  Scarcely  had  the  royal  party  left  us  when 
the  GyUenlofs,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  light,  hastened  up 
to  us  with  the  warmest  friendship,  and  invited  us  at  last  to 
join  their  party.  Seats  were  procured  'for  us  near  the  plat- 
form ;  we  must  of  necessity  follow  them  up  the  saloon.  My 
stepmother,  always  soon  reconciled,  allowed  herself  to  be 
persuaded ;  we  went — ^we  arrived — the  Silfverlings  found  us 
to  be  their  equals,  and  we  had  seats.  My  stepmother  had  a 
deal  of  politeness  and  many  welcomes  to  answer.  Selma 
declined  three  invitations  to  dance  with  the  young  Silfver- 
lings, and  I  now  understood  what  she  meant  by  spasmodic 
acquaintances. 

Shortly  afterwards,  when  the  royal  party  had  left  the 
assembly,  we  lefb  it  also.  The  unfortunate  philosopher  had 
forgotten  Flora's  over-shoes,  at  which  Eiora  was  very  angry 
ana  unhappy.  Selma  prayed  her  warmly  to  take  hers,  and 
Flora  did  so  after  some  opposition.  Lennartson  seemed 
hurt  and  displeased  at  this ;  my  stepmother  uneasy.  Con- 
trary to  all  my  prayers,  I  coula  not  induce  Selma  to  make 
use  of  mine. 

We  were  kept  for  a  good  while  standing  in  the  lobby  by 
the  crush  of  people.    Lennartson  threw  his  doak  before 

a 
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Selma^B  feet,  and  obliged  her  to  set  them  upon  it,  that  she 
might  not  suffer  from  standing  upon  the  cold  floor.  His 
anxiety  called  forth  the  hateful,  envious  expression  into 
Flora's  eyes.  St.  Orme  observed  her  quite  calmly,  whilst  he 
showed  himself  very  polite  towards  her.  He  gave  her  his 
arm,  Lennartson  conducted  my  stepmother,  the  Chamberlain 
me.  Here  we  came  in  collision  with  Aunt  Pendelfelt,  who, 
in  an  affected  and  formal  manner,  said  half  aloud  to 
Flora: 

"  Now,  my  sweet  friend,  when  may  one  congratulate  you, 
if  I  may  ask  ?" 

Flora  assumed  an  astonished  and  unfriendly  look — ^but  St. 
.  Orme  answered  laughing,  "  Quite  certainly  in  the  next  new' 
year!*'  Lennartson, on  this,  Ipoked  at  him  with  an  inquiring 
and  sharp  glance.  St.  Orme  looked  another  way.  Flora 
seemed  to  set  her  teeth  together.  Aunt  Pendelfelt  turned 
herself  now  to  Selma  and  Felix,  as  it  seemed,  with  a  similar 
question,  which  Selma  sought  earnestly  to  avoid,  and  begged 
Felix  to  go  forward.  At  that  moment  the  throng  of  people 
opened  itself,  and  we  were  at  liberty.  In  the  carriage,  my 
stepmother  and  I  emulated  each  other  in  wrapping  Selma's 
feet  up  in  our  shawls  and  cloaks. 

At  home,  and  during  a  light  supper,  we  were  all  again  in 
good  humour,  and  amused  ourselves  with  projecting  all  kinds 
of  improbable  plans  for  the  future.  We  laughed  a  deal ; 
but  at  a  whisper  of  St.  Orme's,  Flora  became  suddenly 
gloomy  and  grave.  At  the  same  time  I  was  aware  of  tele- 
graphic signs  between  my  uncle  and  my  stepmother,  which 
put  me  somewhat  out  of  temper,  and  as  we  were  about  to 
part  on  this  first  day  of  the  year,  several  of  us  were  some- 
thing out  of  humour ;  but  Selma,  good  and  joyous,  and  full 
of  joke,  prevented  all  vexatious  stiffness,  and  amid  merry 
"  happy  wishes,"  we  said  to  each  other  "  Good  night !" 

Aiid  thus  is  it  in  our  life, — ^in  our  home  here  in  the  North, 
we  live  much  with,  and  among  one  another,  and  not  un&e- 
quently  the  unfriendly  is  excited,  we  are  disturbed  and  put 
into  "  ill  humour,"  and  must  endeavour  again  to  paci^  this 
at  home  and  in  ourselves,  for  we  cannot  do  it  out  of  our- 
selves, as  in  the  rich  South.  Therefore  it  is  so  beautiful, 
when  a  tone  of  love  and  joy  goes  through  tbe  house  Hke  a 
key«note.    Then  the  disaonanees  die  away  by  degrees,  and 
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we  can  saj  in  peace  to  one  another  and  to  life — "  Good 
night!" 

The  7th. 

Good  morning,  life  ^  A  lovely,  bright  day;  snow  lies  upon 
the  southern  mountains,  and  shines  dazzlingly  white  against 
the  clear  blue  horizon*  Yet  it  is  not  very  cold,  and  the  sun 
bathes  with  a  flood  of  light,  palaces  and  cottages,  waves 
and  shore,  men,  animals,  ana~  statues.  Sea-gidls  shining 
white,  swing  themselves  over  the  Nordstream,  where  the 
water  of  the  lake,  with  its  thirteen  hundred  islands,  breaks 
into  the  salt  sea,  and  foamiagly  intermingles  with  its 
waters. 

This  stream  plays  a  part  in  my  life.  Its  roaring  is  my 
cradle  song  of  an  evening,  when  I  rest  upon  my  bed.  In 
the  morning  it  affords  me  my  bathing  water,  and,  by  its  wild 
firesh  odour,  by  its  strengthening  cold,  awakens  feelings  of 
the  life  by  the  Kautua  stream;  feelings  fresh  with  youth, 
full  of  life's  enjoyment.  In  its  rushing  waters  I  see  the 
first  glimmer  of  light,  when  I  from  my  window  salute  the  new 

Light!  water!  these  primeval  gifts  of  the  Creator  to 
earth,  which  still  to-day  are  here  for  all  mankind. — ^Why  do 
we  not  acknowledge  more  your  power  of  blessing  ?  Why 
are  we  not  baptized  every  day  by  you  to  new  life,  and  courage, 
and  gratitude  ? 

I  have  stood  at  my  open  window,  and  with  full  respiration 
have  drunk  in  the  fresh  air,  which,  together  with  the  sun- 
shine, streams  into  my  chamber.     I  have  had  joyful  thoughts. 

I  remember  the  Polish  nobles,  who  in  the  past  summer 
visited  Sweden,  and  what  was  their  peculiar  feelmg  of  esteem 
.for  this  country. 

"  A  country  never  conquered  by  a  foreign  power ;  a  people 
who  through  their  own  strength  nave  asserted  their  own  in- 
dependence !"  said  they,  with  an  expression  of  pleasure  and 
melancholy  (melancholy  over  their  own  poor  fatherland). 
And  I  softly  sang  from  Malmstrom's  beautiful  glowing  song 
<<  The  Fatherland,"  words  which  often  come  into  my  thoughts, 
and  sang  them  with  love. 

Thoa  jwor,  thoa  sterik  Swedish  earth, 
Shall  nunine  cast  thee  down  ? 

•  •  •  * 

e2 
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• 

Thou  honour-crowned  Fatherland, 

Where  old  sea-marks  abide ; 
Thou  lofty  cliff-encircled  strand, 

Washed  by  the  faithfal  tide. — 
Tfaon  joyous  home,  thou  peaceful  shore, 
God  stretched  in  love  and  pleasure  o*er 
Thee  his  Almighty  hand  I 

I  thought  also  on  my  own,  now  so  happy  independence. 
O  freedom !  how  charming  is  the  enjoyment  of  thee  after 
long  years  of  captivity. 

Thus  thought  I  on  something  which  is  dear  to  me,  and 
which  remains  ever  more  sure.  I  feel  that  I  am  come  into 
an  ever-improving,  a  more  and  more  harmonious  relationship 
to  my  fellow-creatures.  Since  it  has  become  light  in  my  own 
soul,  and  I  am  by  this  means  come  more  "into  equipoise"  in 
life ;  since  I  am  at  peace  with  myself ;  no  longer  hotly 
wishing  to  please  others,  and  no  longer  seeking  so  much  for 
their  approbation  and  their  love— since  that  time  I  please 
them  much  more,  and  find  in  them  much  greater  pleasure. 
Since  I  have,  above  all  things,  seen  both  in  man  and  woman 

the  human  being,  and  since  I  to  them  have  spoken 

as  such,  I  have  had  towards  mankind,  and  mankind  has  to- 
wards me,  a  certain  thou  affinity  of  feeling,  a  certain  relation- 
ship, as  of  the  children  of  one  parent,  which  has  opened  oup 
souls  to  each  other,  and  has  beautified  life.  In  one  word,  I 
acknowledge  ever  more  intelligibly  that  human  love  is  my 
proposition. 

Two  people  come  in  this  way  nearer  and  nearer  to  my 
heart,  Selma  and  Wilhelm  Brenner,  my  young  sister  and 

my  friend.     Selma  makes  me  happy  by  her  tenderness, 

by  her  joyous  harmonious  being.  She  has  at  once  laid  aside 
the  satirical  mask,  which  disfigured  her  pure  features,  and 
her  natural  wit  appears  to  me  on  that  account  only  the  more 
agreeable.  Satire  may  play  even  upon  the  lips  of  an  angel, 
and  even  the  merry  and  witty  may  be  handmaids  in  the 
house  of  our  Lord.  Does  He  not  let  this  be  seen  in  nature  P 
Scatters  He  not  over  field  and  wave,  among  clouds  and  stars, 
millions  of  jovfal  sallies  and  rich  bursts  of  laughter,  which 
lighten  forth  both  in  sunny  and  gloomy  hours,  and  enliven 
the  spirits  of  his  creatures  ? 

Wilhelm    Brenner,   the  Viking why   do   I   feel   at 

thoughts  of  him  as  it  were  sunshine  in  my  heart  ?    Love, 
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boirevery  it  is  not,  that  I  know  decidedly ;  but  my  ac- 
quaintanee  with  him  gives  me  joy. 

Latterly  I  have  often  seen  him,  and  feel  myself  always 
well  in  mood  when  I  am  near  him.  I  talk  to  him  willingly 
of  my  EiDnish  &therland ;  of  the  wild  natural  characteristics 
of  Anra;  of  its  peculiar  people  and  manners ;  its  strange 
mythological  songs  and  legends,  with  magic  arfcs  and  power- 
ful PBXicsyAL  woBDS — the  keys  to  the  being  of  things — of 
my  own  first  childhood  on  its  foaming  pearl-rich  stress,  in 
the  shade  of  its  alders. 

How  kiudly,  nay,  how  willingly  he  listens  to  me;  how 
well  he  replies  to  my  thoughts,  my  feelings — ^now  seriously, 
now  gently  jesting !  Many  times  I  request  that  he  should 
call  forth  some  remembrances  out  of  his  restless  life,  pic- 
tures of  another  climate,  of  seas  and  wildernesses,  of  flowing 
Africa  and  strange  Egypt;  scenes  from  the  battle-fields 
around  Atlas.  It  is  rare  that  he  will  relate  anything  of 
this;  but  when  he  does  how  curiously  and  desiring^  I 
listen!  These  pictures  are  so  grand,  and,  I  acknowledge, 
something  grand  also  in  the  nature  which  has  conceived 
them. 

And  what  feeling  is  it  indeed  which  leads  the  Yiking  to 
seek  so  openly  and  so  cordially  intercourse  with  me  P  Love  ? 
ISo  !  I  do  not  think  so  ;  and  will  not  think  so  ;  at  least  not 
in  the  sense  in  which  people  generally  accept  this  word.  The 
tolerably  current  pretence,  that  man  and  woman  only  under 
the  infiuence  of  this  feeling  approach  one  another  cordially, 
is  not  just.  They  seek,  they  need  one  another  because  they 
admire  a  peculiar  kind  of  excellence  in  each  other.  He  finas 
in  her  the  inspirations  of  life,  she  sees  her  world  illuminated 
in  him ;  and  thus  they  find,  through  one  another,  the  harmony 
of  life,  the  fulness  of  life. 

This  I  have  thought  to-day  by  my  clear  heaven,  by  my 
dear,  fresh  air. 

The  horizon  of  the  family  has  exhibited  itself  to  the  New 
Year  pretty  free  from  clouds.  *  My  stepmother  is  entirely 
in  good  humour  amid  a  host  of  I^ew-year's  visits,  which  drop 
in  every  day.  This  has  prevented  her  and  me  firom  clashing 
in  any  important  quarrel ;  yet  since  the  emancipation-ques- 
tion we  have  been  rather  more  ceremonious  towards  each 
other,  and  my  stepmother  seems  to  suspect  tricks  and  un* 


easy  machmatiDiis  under  many  of  my  entirely  innocent  as- 

sertions. 

The  ilth. 

St.  Orme  comes  hitiier  sometimes  early  in  the  momingj 
and  desires  to  speak  alone  with  my  stepmoth^.  She  always 
looks  disturbed  at  this;  and  when  she  returns  from  these 
conferences,  she  is  always  annoyed  and  uneasy  till  some  new 
impression  removes  this.  I  suspect  that  their  private  eon* 
versations  have  reference  to  money  which  St.  Orme  borrows. 
May  the  good-nature  of  my  stepmother  not  bring  her  into 
embarrassment.  I  have  heard  that  which  is  bad  spok^i  of 
St.  Orme's  affairs,  of  his  life  and  connexions.  Felix  also 
may  be  misled  by  St.  Orme's  sophisms,  and  by  the  example 
of  his  friends,  the  Butschenfelts,  into  evil  ways.  I  have  spoken 
with  Brenner  of  my  suspicions  respecting  St.  Orme ;  but  the 
Yiking  takes  the  field  for  him,  and  is,  since  his  residence  in 
Paris,  under  obligations  to  him,  which  makes  him  unwilling 
to  believe  anything  bad  of  him. 

The  ISih. 

My  bad  suspicions  have  their  entirely  good,  or  I  wiU  say, 
bad  foundation.  Hellfrid  Rittersvard  wrote  a  note  to  Selma 
this  morning,  wherein  she  asked  a  loan  of  fifty  rix-dollars. 
She  needed  this  sum  to  pay  the  pension  of  her  youngest 
brother,  and  would  be  able  to  repay  it  in  two  months.  With 
eyes  flashing  with  desire  to  gratify  Hellfiid's  wish,  Selma 
showed  the  letter  to  her  mother,  and  prayed  her  to  advance 
the  desired  sum,  which  she  had  not  now  herself. 

"  "With  infinite  pleasure,  my  beloved  child!"  exclaimed  my 
stepmother,  who  is  always  ready  to  give;  hastened  to  her 
writing-desk,  and  opened  the  drawer  where  she  usually  keeps 
money;  but  suddenly  she  appeared  to  recollect  something, 
and  turned  pale.  She  took  out  a  purse,  which  a  few  days 
before  was  full  of  heavy  silver-pieces,  put  in  her  hand  in- 
stinctively, but  drew  out  merely  a  few  rix-dollars.  A  painful 
confusion  painted  itself  on  her  countenance,  as  she  said, 
almost  stammering,  "  Ah  !  I  have  not — I  cannot  now !  St. 
Orme  has  borrowed  all  my  money.  He  promised  to  bring  it 
me  back  again  in  a  few  days,  but — in  the  mean  time — ^how 
shall  we  manage  it  ?'* 

My  stepmother  had  tears  in  her  eyes ;  and  her  troubled 
appearance,  her  pale  cheeks — I  sprang  immediately  up  to  my 
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chamber,  and  came  down  again  quickly  with  a  few  canary-^ 
birds  (so  my  stepmother  and  Selma,  in  their  merry  way,  call 
the  large  yellow  bank-hills ;  whilst  the  others,  just  aecordmg 
to  l^ir  look  and  their  value,  hare  the  names  of  other 
birds). 

Selma  embraced  me,  and  danced  for  joy  at  the  sight  of  the 
yeUow  notes.  But  my  stepmother  took  them  with  a  kind  of 
embarrassment — av  dissatisfied  condescension,  which  some- 
what grieved  me.  ^  She  promised  that  I  should  soon  receive 
back  the  bills.  And  if  I  '^  must  borrow  irom  her,  I  might 
be  sure  that,"  and  so  on. 

Her  coldness  cooled  me.  In  the  mean  time  we  governed 
the  state  together  in  the  afternoon,  and  handled  **  the 
system,"  and  other  important  thiugs,  I  will  not  venture  to 
say  exactly  according  to  what  system  if  not — according  to 
the  system  of  confusion.  My  thoughts  were  in  another 
direction.  They  followed  Felix  and  Selma.  He  seemed  to 
wish  to  speak  to  her  alone,  and  she  seemed  on  the  contrary 
to  wish  to  avoid  him,  in  which  also  she  succeeded. 

The  15th. 

To-day,  Felix  came  hither  early  in  the  forenoon.  I  was 
alone  with  Selma,  in  the  inner  drawing-room.  She  was 
arranging  her  flowers  at  the  window.  After  a  conversation 
of  a  few  minutes  w4th  me,  Felix  approached  her.  Selma  went 
to  the  other  window;  Felix  followed.  Selma  would  have 
escaped  into  the  other  room,  when  Felix  placing  himself  in 
the^  doorway,  barred  her  progress  and  exclaimed,  beseech- 
ingly : 

"  No  I  now  Selma  can  no  longer  avoid  me !  Give  me  a 
moment's  conversation,  if  you  do  not  wish  that  I  should  be 
altogether  desperate." 

A  deep  crimson  overspread  Selma* s  countenance ;  a  feeling 
of  anguish  seemed  to  seize  upon  her  soul !  but  she  strugglea 
with  herself,  and  whilst  she  looked  down  at  a  monthly  rose, 
which  she  held  in  her  hand,  she  seemed  to  wait  for  that 
which  Felix  had  to  say  to  her.  I  thought  I  ought  to  go,  and 
leave  the  two  young  people  to  explain  themselves  to  each 
other,  and — I  went,  but  not  without  secret  disquiet. 

In  the  saloon  I  found  my  stepmother  in  secret  conference 
with  the  Chamberlain.     She  looked  more  Metternich-like 
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than  ever.  I  seemed  as  thougli  I  noticed  nothing,  and  went 
np  to  my  chamber,  when  I  soon  received  a  visit"  from  Hellfrid 
Sittersvard.    And  out  of  this  visit  came  quite  unexpectedly 

a  confidence  which Now,  now,  my  gracious  diplomatic 

Lady  Stepmother,  I  can  also  have  my  state  secrets.  To 
my  Diary,  however,  I  can  very  well  confide,  that  Hellfrid 
Bittersvard,  after  much  consideration  and  afber  much  andety 
and  pain,  had  yielded  to  the  faithful  devotion  and  prayers  of 

Ake  Sparrskold,  and  had  promised  to  belong  to  him  whenever 
their  personal  circumstances  allow  of  a  union.  This  may,  it 
is  true,  withdraw  itself  to  a  great  distance.  Before  Sparrs- 
kold gets  his  company  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  Captain 
Rummil,  his  superior,  remains  probably  yet  a  long  time  in 
his  post  as  head  of  the  company. 

Hellfrid  was  uneasy,  and  wished  to  know  from  me  whe- 
ther she  had  done  weU  or  ill.  I  said  "  Well,"  and  that  made 
her  happy. 

It  was  two  hours  before  I  could  again  visit  Selma.  As  I 
came  into  the  drawing-room  where  I  had  left  her,  it  was 
empty,  but  I  saw  that  some  one  had  lain  upon  the  sofa,  and 
had  supported  their  head  upon  the  soft  pillow.  I  picked  up 
a  fallen  rose,  and  saw  in  its  bright-red  bosom  shining  tears. 
Uneasy  in  mind,  I  went  farther  and  sought  for  Selma.  I 
found  her  in  her  chamber. 

Her  eyes  gleamed  as  they  are  wont  to  do  when  she  weeps, 
and  sighs  heaved  her  breast.  She  soon  opened  her  heart  to 
my  tenderly-anxious  questions,  and  I  learned  her  secret  feel- 
ings and  thoughts. 

Felix  had  reproached  Selma  with  the  coolness  and  un- 
friendliness which  she  had  shown  to  him  for  some  time ;  had 
told  her  that  this  made  him  unhappy,  that  he  should  be  lost 
if  she  were  not  different  towards  him.  He  confessed  his 
weakness  of  character — ^his  folly — but  Selma  could  save  him 
if  she  would,  could  make  of  him  a  worthy,  happy  man.  He 
prayed  that  she  would  confer  her  hand  upon  him,  and  make 
that  reali^  at  which  they  had  so  long  played.  As  Selma's 
husband  Felix  would  be  quite  another  kind  of  person.  "  Ah !" 
continued  Selma,  "  he  spoke  so  beautifully  and  so  warmly  of 
that  which  I  might  be  to  him,  and  of  what  he  himself  could 
and  would  be,  that  I  had  not  the  heart  to  withstand  his 
prayers  and  promises.    But  I  set  fast  a  time  of  trial  for  him, 
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after  which  I  have  always  liked  Felix;  he  has  a  good 
heart,  and  so  many  amiable  qualities ;  but  he  is  weak,  and 
for  some  years,  since  he  has  been  of  age,  he  has  shown  him- 
self so  tnfling,  so  little  to  be  trusted ! — We  have  been  so 
dissatisfied  with  him.  But  he  may  change,  he  may  become 
better,  and  then        " 

**  Then  you  will  make  him  happy,  Selma  ?'* 

«  Yes !" 

"  And  you  weep  P" 

"  Yes !  I  know  not  why.'* 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  Felix  would,  if  he  could,  take  your 
feelings  by  storm." 

**  Oh,  that  he  certainly  would  not.  But  he  thinks,  per- 
haps, that  I  love  him  more  than  I  really  do  ;  and  that  only 
temper  in  me,  or  his  fickle  behaviour  occasioned  my  coolness. 
From  our  childhood  upwards  it  has  been  a  sort  of  understood 
thing  in  our  families  that  we  were  to  be  married,  and  we 
were  looked  upon  as  almost  betrothed.  Felix  has  always 
wished  for  this  union,  mv  mother  the  same,  and  I  have  had 
nothing  against  it  till  I  became  better  acquainted  with  my- 
self. I  now  know  very  well  that  I  never  can  love  Felix 
prbperly,  because  I  cannot  highly  esteem  him,  as  I  will  and 
must  highlv  esteem  my  husband ;  but '* 

"  But  what,  my  sweet  Selma  ?" 

^If  I  can  make  him  and  others  happy,  then — ^neither  shall 
I  myself  be  unhappy.  And  then — God  wiU  give  me,  perhaps, 
a  cmld,  which  I  can  love,  and  in  which  I  can  have  pleasure 
in  the  world." 

With  this  Selma  wept  quite  sofllv,  leaning  on  my  shoulder. 

I  wished  to  know  what  Selma  had  actimlly  promised  to 
youiiff  Dolphin. 

"  I  have  prayed  him,"  replied  she,  "  for  one  whole  year 
not  to  speak  of  his  love,  but  to  prove  it  to  me  in  actions  and 
behaviour.  Should  I  be  in  this  manner  convinced  that  his 
affection  for  me  is  actually  as  great  as  he  says,  then  I  will, 
when  the  year  of  trial  is  over,  consent  to  be  his  bride. 
That  I  have  promised.  Felix  desires  now  nothing  more ;  he 
prayed  only  for  a  ring,  which  he  might  wear  on  his  hand  as 
a  memoriai  of  this  hour  and  of  his  promise.  I  gave  him  the 
ring  with  the  sapphire.  He  was  so  happy,  so  glad  \  Ah, 
Sophia!  I  must  be  happy  too,  since  I  have  done  that  which 
is  right,  and  have  perhaps  saved  a  human  being." 
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And  again  Selma's  eyes  beamed  witk  pure  joy,  although 
through  a  haze  of  tears.  I  rejoiced  heurtily  in  her  prudenee 
and  goodness,  but  still  felt  myself  quite  melancholy  on  her 
account. 

The  18th.     ' 

"Invited  out  for  the  whole  week!"  IVith  these  words 
my  stepmother  met  me  this  morning,  and  her  countenance 
showed  an  intelligible  pleasure  through  an  assumed  light  veil 
of  well-bred  weariness  and  tedium  of  the  world !  I  exhibited 
not  the  least  sorrow,  especially  as  I  saw  my  stepmother  and 
the  two  girls  taken  up  in  the  highest  degree  with  the  thoughts 
and  business  of  the  toilet.  I  feel  myself  fortunate  to  escape 
these  molestations,  and  in  being  able  to  stay  at  home.  My 
stepmother  persuaded  me,  indeed,  a  very  little  "  to  go  with 
them."     But  it  is  not  in  right  earnest. 

The  21st 

Among  all  these  dissipations  which  reign  in  the  house ; 
amid  all  those  beautiful  toilets  and  artificial  fiowers,  and  all 
these  so-called  pleasures,  still  strange  symptoms  break  forth, 
which  testify  of  the  volcanic  soil  upon  which  they  dance. 

Mora  has  been  for  several  days  as  changeable  in  hfer 
temper  as  in  her  dress ;  and  it  has  seemed  to  me,  as  if  she 
by  these  changes  endeavoured  merely  to  fetter  Lennartson's 
attention,  or  more  correctly,  to  charm  him,  and  his  eye  fol- 
lows her  too  with  attention,  but  rather  with  the  gravity  of 
the  observer  than  with  the  expression  of  the  enraptured 
lover.  It  seems  to  me  sometimes,  as  if  with  all  these  changes 
of  Hora's  he  asked,  "  Which  is  the  true  ?"  and  so  ask  I  also ; 
because,  whilst  she  evidently  endeavours  to  draw  Lennartson 
to  herself,  she  disdains  not  several  by-conquests,  and  keeps 
these  up  also  with  her  charms  and  her  endeavours.  St.  Orme 
plays  the  while  an  apparently  indifferent  part,  but  is  often 
bel^ayed  by  his  crafty  glance.     He  watches  her  secretly. 

Among  the  pictures  in  the  inner  drawing-room  there  is  a 
beautiful  portrait  of  Beatrice  Cenci,  the  imfortunate  fratri- 
cide. To-day.  Mora  stood  before  it,  and  observed  it  long, 
sunk  in  silent  thought.  I  looked  at  her,  for  she  was  beautiful, 
as  she  stood  there  with  an  Undine-garland  of  coral  and  white 
water-lilies  in  her  brown  hair,  and  in  a  dress  of  that  chame-- 
leon-Uke  changing-coloured  material,  which  this  year  is  so 
much  the  modi.    All  at  once  she  broke  silence  and  said : 
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^^  Can  you  tell  me,  wise  Pbilosophia !  why  I  find  pleastire 
in  this  picture ;  in  studying  this  Beatrice  Cenci  ?*' 

"  Probably  because  she  is  so  touchingly  beautiful,"  said  I. 

*^  No !  but  because  she  was  so  firm  and  determined.  Such 
people  refresh  the  mind — especially,  when  we  are  disgusted 
by  the  undecided,  weak,  characterless  people*  who  are  now 
so  abundant  in  the  world.     What  think  you  of  Beatrice  P' 

"  I  deplore  her  from  my  whole  heart.  It  must  be  horrible 
to  hate  the  author  of  one's  own  life.'* 

"  Yes,  indeed,  horrible !"  interrupted  Flora  warmly.  "  Yes, 
it  is  horrible  to  hate  one's  parents,  but  horrible  also,  if  one 
were  compelled  to  despise  them." 

Flora  with  this  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  I  looked  at' her 
with  astonishment  and  sympathy. 

"Ah!"  continued  she  with  excitement,  "let  no  one  say 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifierence  what  song  is  sung  beside 
a  child's  cradle ;  it  sounds  through  his  whole  life.  Lennart- 
son,  Selma,  why  are  they  so  good,  so  wholly  good ;  and 
I,  why  am  I  so  ? — ^And  yet, — Sophia !  I  am  no  ordinary 
person!" 

I  was  silent,  and  Flora  continued,  while  she  looked  sharply 
at  me: 

"  I  know  that  you  never  can  like  me,  and  that  you  never 
did  me  justice,  but  still  you  will  not  say  that  I  am  an  ordi- 
nary joerwyn." 

"  !Extraordina^  and  beautifully  gifted  are  you  in  all 
things,"  replied  1,  "but  perhaps  you  are  in  reality  less  ex- 
traordinary than  you  fancy  yourself  to  be.  For  the  rest, 
dear  Flora,  1  cannot  judge  you,  because  I  do  not  yet  know 
you.  You  are  often  so  unlike  yourself — you  are,  as  if  you 
were  not  one,  but  two — nay,  several  persons." 

"  Nor  am  I  one  person !"  replied  Flora ;  "  I  have  a  double 
being,  one  good,  and  one  bad,  that  always  casts  its  spells 
around  me;  that  is  my  other  I,  and  follows  me  like  my 
shadow,  and  places  itself  between  me  and  all  truth,  by  day 
and  by  night ;  abroad  and  at  home  ;  when  I  laugh  and  when 
I  weep  ;  at  the  ball  and  in  the  church, — yes,  even  in  church 
it  places  itself  between  me  and  heaven !  How  ia  it  then 
possible  that  I  can  have  peace — ^that  I  can  be  saved  ?  Ah  ! 
would  that  I  were  a  little  grey  sparrow  of  the  field  P"         % 

"  And  why  a  sparrow  P"  asked  I. 
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"  Because  then  nobody  would  trouble  themselves  about 

me,  and  would  know  nothing  of  me ^But  hush !    I  feel  in 

me  that  one  of  mj  bad  demons  is  near  V* 

"  Let  him  obtain  no  power  over  you  !*'  prayed  I  warmly 
and  zealously. 

"  He  has  power!"  said  Flora,  with  a  horrible  expression, 
"  and  I  stand  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss !  and  soon — ^soon 

enough  shall  I  be  precipitated  down,  if  not "  she  was 

silent ;  light  footsteps  made  themselves  audible  in  the  outer 
drawing-room,  and  St.  Orme  entered.  Immediately  after- 
wards came  my  stepmother  apd  Selma,  and  all  went  together 
to  supper  at  the  Silfverlings. 

The  23rd. 

New  and  distinguishing  tokens !  My  stepmother  has  her 
Mettemich  demeanour,  and  the  telegraph  movements  be- 
tween her  and  the  Chamberlain  go  on.  I  suspect  strongly  a 
complot  against  my  precious  freedom.  "  Must  go  cautiously 
and  a  little  diplomatically  to  work,"  I  heard  my  stepmother 
say,  softly,  this  day  to  my  uncle ;  "  you  have  not  let  Sophia 
suspect  anything  ?" 

"  "No ;  but  I  feel  my  way  in  a  delicate  manner ;  confide 
yourself  to  me ;  I  understand  the  ladies,"  replied  he. 

To  that  end  my  stepmother  plaraes  me  with  encomiums 
on  the  Chamberlain,  and  the  Chamberlain  with  questions  as 
to  my  taste  in  furniture ;  for  example,  with  regard  to  the 
form  of  tables  and  bookcases,  and  so  forth.  He  wishes,  he 
says,  in  the  furnishing  of  two  new  rooms  that  they  should  be 
wholly  arranged  according  to  my  taste.  But  what  is  his 
furniture  to  me  ?  If  my  stepmother  sings  my  uncle's  praise, 
he  is  no  less  generous  in  praise  of  her. 

"  She  is  one  of  the  most  superior  ladies  that  I  know," 
said  he  again  to-day ;  "  a  tact,  a  judgment,  a  discretion ! 
Ah !  one  can  confide  everything  to  her ;  and  I,  for  my  part, 
when  I  will  do  a  little  good  in  secret,  I  know  no  one  whom 
I  would  so  willingly,  and  with  the  most  perfect  assurance 
can,  make  my  confidant." 

I  began  over  all  this  to  become  impatient. 

People  talk  of  the  marriage  of  Brenner  with  a  young, 
lovely,  and  rich  widow.  This  has  a  little  annoyed  me. 
Brenner's  behaviour  appears  to  me  strange.    Why  has  he 
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not  spoken  to  me  of  this  connexion  p  I  am  Ms  friend — ^his 
sisterly  friend.  And  why?  —  I  cannot  endure  anything 
enigmatical  in  him:  but  perhaps  it  is  unjust  in  me  so  to 
regard  it. 

The  24tli. 

My  stepmother  and  I  are  on  cool  terms.  Her  attempt  to 
impose  upon  me  is  repulsed ;  I  am  proud,  and  show  my  sense 
of  freedom  in  a  not  particularly  amiable  manner.  Dissatis- 
fied looks  from  Flora;  uneasy  and  beseeching  ones  from 
Selma.  G-eneral  discomfort.  If  this  should  continue,  it  will 
be  very  entertaining ! 

Ah !  they  say  that  life  stands  still  if  no  outward  circum- 
stances excite  and  move  it.  But  it  is  not  so.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  in  such  quiet  times  that  the  angels  of  heaven 
listen  to  human  life  most  attentively — for  then  tremble  the 
strings  in  its  innermost  depths — then  are  its  finest  nerves 
developed — ^then  that  which  increases  the  power  of  heaven 
or  of  hell  fashions  itself. 

At  the  moment  in  which  the  butterfly  develops  its  wings 
it  is  quite  calm  in  the  secure  resting-place  whicn  it  has  se- 
lected. In  the  moment  of  change  its  me  appears  altogether 
to  be  an  inward  one.  But  the  beaming  butterfly  of  day  and 
the  nocturnal  death's-head  moth  are  children  of  the  same 
quiet  summer-hour. 

A  ramble  out.  A  hateful,  disagreeable  day;  the  people 
red-blue,  heaven  leaden-grey ;  icicles  at  all  the  houses ;  loose, 
trampled-up  snow,  half  an  ell  deep  in  the  streets ;  vexatious 

thoughts,  unpleasing  feelings !     Yet ^**  even  this  will 

PASS  ovEE !"  was  the  proverb  which  the  wise  Solomon  gave 
to  an  Eastern  prince,  who  desired  from  him  such  a  motto  as 
would  make  the  soul  strong  in  misfortune,  and  himible  in 
prosperity ;  and  this  motto  wiU  I  make  mine. 

The  26th. 

I  went  down  yesterday  to  dinner  with  the  virtuous  deter- 
mination of  being  complaisant  towards  my  stepmother,  and 
kind  towards  everybody.  But  it  was  the  reverse  with  me ; 
I  entered  the  inner  drawing-room,  and  saw  my  stepmother 
and  the  Chamberlain  sitting  on  the  sofa,  in  confidential  and 
whispered  discourse,  which  they  suddenly  broke  ofi"  on  my 
approach.  My  stepmother  seemed  very  good-humoured,  and 
soon  came  up  to  me,  and  said  significantly,  as  she  arranged 
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something  in  ray  dress,  "  I  must  tell  you,  that  we  have  just 
had  a  long  conversation  about  you  and  sundry  of  your  con- 
cerns  ^um,  um,  um !" 

"  On  what  concerns  ?'*  asked  I,  with  a  look  as  if  I  would 
not  at  all  understand  it. 

"  Oh  yes,  yes ;  about  certain  concerns  which  everywhere 
have  their  importance ;  um — um — um !"  said  my  stepmother, 
smiling.  And  then  she  began  a  little  speech  about  its  being 
so  pleasant  to  her  to  see  every  one  about  her  happy ;  how  aU. 
her  thoughts  and  her  endeavours  tended  to  that ;  how  she 
thought  not  at  all  about  herself,  how  she  merely  lived  for 
others,  and  so  on.  I  thought  on  the  bitter  recollections  of 
my  youth,  and  assumed  a  north-pole  demeanour  on  the 
tlione-speech  of  my  stepmother. 

"We  went  to  dinner.  The  Chamberlain  was  "atix  petit 
soins*^  on  my  account,  and  divided  the  best  morsels  between 
himself  and  me,  which  had  no  relish  for  me.  To  the  most 
polite  observations  of  my  stepmother  I  answered  also  coldly, 
and  avoided  Selma's  looks,  which  seemed  to  ask,  "  "What, 
have  we  offended  you  ?"  At  dinner,  youth  was  praised 
as  the  golden  age ;  the  Chamberlain  said  that  he  nad  in 
youth  "  rightly  intoxicated  himself  from  the  cup  of  enjoy- 
ment." I  said,  that  my  bitterest  remembrances  were 
precisely  out  of  my  youth  ;  remembrances  which  even  to  this 
day  operated  disturbingly  on  my  temper.  I  saw,  by  the  un- 
easv  looks  of  my  stepmother,  that  she  felt  this  as  a  reproof 
to  herself.  But  I  had  the  feeling  as  if  a  heavy  avalanche  lay 
upon  my  heart. 

In  the  afternoon,  as  I  was  making  a  little  coUar,  I  expressed 
some  vexation  that  I  had  no  lace  with  which  to  trim  it.  My 
stepmother  hastened  instantly  to  her  room,  and  soon  returned 
witn  a  quantity  of  beautiful  lace,  which  she  playfully  threw 
round  my  neck,  as  she  prayed  me  to  accept  it  for  love ;  and 
I  felt  myself  clasped  in  her  arms,  felt  her  soft  breath  on  my 
cheek,  and  she  whispered  to  me  archly,  that  "  my  passion  for 
emancipation  should  not  prevent  her  from  holding  me  fest." 
In  my  present  Spitzbergen-mood  of  mind  I  recognised  no- 
thing in  this  embrace  but  an  attempt  to  circumscribe  my 
liberty,  and  therefore  I  released  myself  coolly,  and  even 
threw  away  the  lace,  because  "  it  did  not  suit  me ;  I  would 
get  for  myself  what  I  wanted." 

My  stepmother  silently  went  with  her  disdained  gift  back 
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to  her  room ;  and  as  Selma  a  moment  afterwards  foQowed 
her,  I  could  see,  through  the  open  door,  how  she  leaned 
against  the  window,  looked  out  silent  and  sorrowfully,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  tears  were  on  her  cheeks. 

This  sight  went  to  my  heart;  and  whilst  I  secretly  re- 
proached myself  for  my  conduct,  I  went  up  to  my  chamher 
to  be  quiet,  and  to  demand  a  reckoning  with  myself.  But  I 
could  nardly  recognise  again  my  own  room ;  so  changed,  so 
beautified  was  it.    For  a  while. I  knew  not  where  I  was. 

Among  some  handsome  new  furniture  which  had  been 
arranged  there,  I  beheld  an  extremely  elegant  mahogany 
bookcase,  through  whose  bright  glass  windows  a  number  of 
books  in  pmamental  binding  smiled  upon  me ;  and  from  the 
top  looked  down  majestically  a  beautiful  Minerva's  head  of 
bronze. 

As  an  exclamation  of  astonishment  escaped  from  me,  I 
heard  behind  me  a  half-snorting,  half-chiipuig  sound ;  and 
when  I  turned  myself  round,  I  saw  my  delighted  maid  come 
forth  from  a  window  comer,  when  she  could  no  longer  conceal 
her  sympathy  with  my  amazement. 

**  Her  Grace  has  long  thought  about  this,"  told  she  now 
out  of  the  fulness  of  her  heart ;  '^  and  the  Chamberlain  him- 
self has  had  the  bookcase  carried  up,  and  then  Miss  Selma 
has  been  here  aU  the  morning  to  arrange  the  things  in 
order." 

A  revolution  now  took  place  in  me.  Perhaps  I  now  saw 
here  the  aim  of  every  private  conversation,  of  every  tele- 
graphic movement,  of  every  secret  agreement,  which,  as  I 
fancied,  had  been  directed  against  my  freedom.  And  they 
had  reference  merely  to  my  well-being  and  my  pleasure ! 
Perhaps  it  was  the  thought  of  this  my  astonishment  which 
had  made  my  stepmother  to-day  in  such  high  spirits.  I 
fancied  that  I  again  felt  her  embrace,  her  breath  upon  my 
cheeks.  And  I  ?  how  had  I  met  her  P  how  had  I  suspected, 
mistaken,  rejected  her,  and  occasioned  her  tears ! 

With  the  speed  of  lightning  I  hastened  down  to  my  step- 
mother, and  hero 

I  have  a  bias  of  a  dangerous  kind.  If  my  feelings  have 
become  ice  cold,  and  then  are  suddenly  thawed  by  a  ray  of 
sunlight  or  dewdrop  of  life,  then  am  I  usually  delugea  by 
them  as  by  a  spring-flood,  and  am  ready  to  deluge  the  whole 
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world  with  them.  Nay,  there  exiets  no  person  whom  in  such 
moments  I  could  not  press  to  my  heart ;  and  for  those  who 
are  dear  to  me  I  have  only  one  feeling,  the  feeling  of  giving 
them  all  that  I  have,  myself  into  the  bargain.  Seneca  and 
Cicero,  and  Schlegel  and  Hegel,  and  the  doctrines  of  all  the 
wise  men  of  the  world  on  self-government,  and  quietness  and 
moderation,  are  in  such  moments  merely  like  oil  upon  a 
'  waterfall.  Certain  experiences  have,  it  is  true,  brougat  me 
somewhat  to  control  this  rushing  flood ;  but  in  certain  mo« 
ments  nevertheless  they  will  have  their  way,  and  the  present 
moment  was  one  of  tbem.  Yes,  so  deeply  aifected  was  I  by 
the  goodness  of  my  stepmother,  and  so  lull  of  contrition  for 
my  own  injustice,  that — ^if  she  now  had  required  that  I 
should  confer  my  hand  on  the  Chamberlain — I  should,  I 
think,  have  done  it.  But,  thanks  be  to  my  good  stars !  she 
thought  not  of  that ;  and  I  could  undisturbedly  enjoy  all  the 
amenities  of  life  which  blossomed  there,  where  human  souls 
Overflowed  in  intimacy  and  love  towards  each  other. 

I  have  silently  vowed  by  Minerva's  head  never  again  to 
torment  with  unnecessary  suspicion  my  stepmother  and  my- 
self. I  feel,  therefore,  a  ship's  load  lighter  at  heart.  I  hear 
Selma  joyfully  sing.  G-od  bless  the  singing  bird !  Her  song 
always  celebrates  the  sunny  hours  of  home.  She  resembles 
in  this  the  singing  birds  of  Sweden,  who  (Nilson  relates  in 
his  Pauna)  sing  the  sweetest  after  sofb  summer  rain. 

The  28th. 

Continued  rapture  on  my  part  over  the  bookcase,  and  so 
on.  Increasing  pleasure  and  increasing  contentment  on  the 
part  of  my  stepmother.  Light  on  the  fate  of  Europe,  through 
my  stepmother  and  me.  Active  trade  with  the  Lady  Coun- 
cillors of  commerce  ;  one  betroths,  one  marries,  one  strikes 
people  dead ;  in  one  word,  one  cares  for  the  success  of  the 
world.  With  all  this,  secret  vexation  in  my  soul.  I  have 
not  seen  the  Viking  for  several  days.  He  ought  indeed,  at 
least,  to  come  and  announce  his  betrothal  to  his  &iend. 

The  29th. 

To-day  a  ramble  out.  I  met  the  Viking,  who  was  angry, 
and  quarrelled  because  we  were  out  exactly  .then  ;  and  that 
I,  if  I  also  had  been  at  home,  and  alone,  received  him  not.  I 
was  rather  proud  at  this  assertion,  and  assumed  a  rather 
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&os1y  deportment,  on  which  Brenner  left  me  tolerably  short 
and  cold.    Now,  now — 

I  care  for  nobodj,  nobody, 
And  nobody  cares  for  me  I 

Thank  God !  thus  can  I  jet  sing,  and  thus  will  I  eyer  be 
able  to  sing. 

I  will  have  no  vexation,  no  unnecessary  vexation.    I  have  ' 
had  enough  of  that  in  my  life,  I  have  had  it  &om  feelings  all 
too  warm.    I  will  have  these  no  more.    And  therefore  will  I 
remain  cold  and  calm,  as  the  marble  statues  which  we  shall 
£ee  by  lamplight  in  the  sculpture  gallery  to-night. 

Eleven  at  night. 

But  when  one  sees  between  the  cold  marble  statues  and 
the  pale  flames  of  the  waxlights  a  warmly-beaming  human 
eye  which  rests  with  gentle  sun-strengtn  upon  one — ^who 
can  prevent  the  heart  becoming  warm  and  soft — ^prevent  the 
^llery  itself  firom  being  converted  into  a  temple  of  the  sun? 
Thus  happened  it  to  me,  as  in  the  Niobe  Gallery,  between 
Boman  Emperors  and  Caryatides,  I  discovered — ^the  Viking. 
As  I  met  his  eye  I  involuntarily  extended  my  hand,  and  felt 
at  the  same  moment  his  warm,  true  hand-pressure.  Oh,  we 
must  still  always  continue  friends !  Brenner,  however,  did 
not  join  us.  He  seemed  to  have  imdertaken  the  protection 
of  two  ladies,  one  of  whom  was  young  and  very  pretty. 
**  Perhaps  she  is  his  bride,"  thought  I.  But  I  gave  up  tlus 
opinion  as  again  and  again  I  saw  his  eye  between  the  marble 
statues  directed  to  me  with  an  expression  which  quietly  did 
nnr  heart  good.  The  meeting  of  this  glance,  the  sentiment 
oi  a  deep  sympathy  with  a  warm  and  noble  heart,  gave  to 
the  ramble  through  this  marble-hall  on  the  arm  of  the  Cham- 
berlain an  extraordinary  charm.  I  felt  my  heart  beat  with 
a  fall^  although  calm  life,  amid  these  senseless  statues ;  and 
the  perhaps  yet  less  feeling  crowd  of  people,  who  in  elegant 
dresses  fiUed  the  galleries,  were  occupied  rather  as  it  seemed 
to  me  with  the  lighting-up,  with  the  handsome  dresses,  with 
the  Queen  and  her  Court  (who  also  were  there),  than  with 
the  masterpieces  of  art.  But  wherefore  do  I  blame  that  ? 
I  myself  thought  more  of  the  people  than  of  the  statues. 
Lennartson  gave  his  arm  to  my  stepmother,  and  directed  his 
words  and  remarks  particularly  to  Selma,  who  looked  lovely, 
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but  tiiaagb.tfal;  whilst  Honi,  on  her  brothel's  aim,  in^a 
kind  of  feverish  endeavour  seemed  to  wish  by  her  person  and 
her  sallies  to  occupy  all  those  around  her.  St.  Orme,  Baron 
Alexander,  and  a  couple  of  other  .gentlemen  followed  her 
amid  applause  and  admiration.  She  was  very  well  dressed, 
and  exceedingly  lovely. 

In  the  so-called  Sergei's  room  my  attention  was  drawn  td 
three  different  models  for  the  artist's  group  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  because  we  saw  so  plainly  in  them  the  labour  of  a 
mind  clearly  to  understand  itself  and  possess  itself  of  the  life 
which  he  would  express.  In  the  first  model  the  statues  are 
ill-shaped,  coarse,  xu^liant,  soulless,  Egyptian-mummy-like ; 
they  lock  themselves  together  in  a  block-like  oneness.  In  the 
next  they  have  already  life  and  motioa ;  but  axe  yet  without 
harmony,  without  beauty  and  higher  unity.  These  they 
obtain  nrst  in  their  third  formation,  whecn  the  artist  has  won 
the  victory,  and  the  splendid  figures  express  the  combat  of 
human  passions,  softened  by  divine  grandeur  and  beauty.  1 
seemed  to  see  in  these  forms  the  whole  jdeYelopment,.as  in 
humanity  so  in  man,  and  hap^y  in  these  thoughts  I  turned 
myself  round  with  the  necessity  of  communicating  them  to 
some  one,  who  could  or  would  understand  me.  I  saw  now 
in  my  neighbourhood  only  Hoca,  who  with  an  expression  of 
impatience  and  also  of  bitterness  listened  to  St.  Orme,  who 
spoke  to  her  in  a  low  voice.  As  my  eye  met  that  of  flora, 
she  said,  suddenly  breaking  off,  and  in  a  joking  tone,  "  What 
revelation  has  Sophia  now  had  P  Her  eye  glows  as  if  she  had 
discovered  a  new  world." 

"Merely  a  thought,"  replied  T,  "is  become  dear  to  me 
here."  And,  carried  away  by  my  feeUngs,  1  showed  to  her 
the  three  model-groups,  told  her  what  th^y  had  led  me  to 
think  upon  the  development  and  perfecting  of  life,  on  the 
patience  and  strength  of  the  true  artist,  which  never  rests 
till  it  has  approached  its  goal,,  nor  till  it  sees  that  its  work  is 
good. 

St.  Orme  smiled  sarcastically  at  my  enthusiasm,  but  Mora 
listened  to  me  attentively.  Afterwards  she  said,  "  S^gel  was 
fortunate ;  he  was  not  lundered  like  many  others  in  his  de- 
velopment, was  not  hindered  in  working  out  his  own  perfee- 
tion  by" — she  checked  herself,  and  I  continued  inquiringly 
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^'  By  the  ^¥»nt  of  a  great  object,^'  oontizmed  Hora,  witli  a 

'  BtaroDg  emphasis  and  with  a  bitter  esxreBsion  of  coimtenasice. 

But,  nevertheless,  I  sa^  this  with  joy,  for  I  recognised  the 

thoughts  and  the  expression  which  at  times  flashed  £brth  in 

Flora,  sad  made  me  consciouB  of  the  existenee  of  a  higher 

spirit  in  her  enigmatical  being. 

St.  Orme  yawned  aloud,  and  began  a  depreciatLog  criticism 
of  the  last  group,  which  was  meant  to  show  the  folly  of  my 
admiration,  the  imperfection  of  the  artist,  and  the  superienty 
of  his  own  acuteness. 

To  me  this  criticism  betrayed  merely  St.  Orme's  want  of 'a. 
'noble  mind.  I  felt  myself  also  wounded  by  hia  scarcely 
courteous  manner  towards  me ;  but  I  am  so  afraid  in  such- 
cases  of  lowering  myself  by  re-payment  in  like  coin,  or  in 
permitting  myseff  to  be  mastered  by  a  little  desire  of  revenge,, 
that  I  listened  to  St.  Orme  in  silence,  without  giving  any 
sign  of  the  displeasure  which  I  felt.  Yet  I  was  glad  to  be 
liberated  from  it  by  the  Viking,  who  having  disposed  of  hia 
ladies  (God  knows  how),  now  came  hastily  to  me  to  call  my 
attention  to  the  group  of  Oienstjema  and  History,  and-alsa 
to  the  remarkably  noble  and  powerful  countenance  of  the 
great  statesman.  In  the  joyous  frank  expression  of  Brenner,. 
I  perceived  a  feeling  of  fresh  sea-air  which  often  comes  over 
me  from  this  spirit.  For  the  rest,  he  complained  that  he  was 
wearied,  that  he  had  lio  taste  for  cold,  lifeless  figures. 

It  was  nevertheless  determined,  that  this  evening  the  life- 
less figures  should  reveal  to  me  many  depths  of  the  Hving  ones. 

We  were  advancing  to  the  marble  gdlery  of  Logard  where 
Odin  stands  so  commandingly,  Endymion  slumbers  so  sweetly, 
Venus  jests  with  Love,  Apollo  plays  upon  the  lyre,  and  all 
the  Muses  stand  around  kim. 

There  the  royal  secretary,  von  Ernsenberg,  joined  us,  who 
bowing  eeremoniously  before  gods  and  men,  thus  made  him- 
self perceived  by  us : 

'^  It  is  certain  that  here  one  can  say  that  one  is  in  good 
company.     One  feels  oneself  really  exalted  by  it." 

"  Yes,"  interposed  Baron  Alexander,  "  here  one  escapes  at 
least  the  elbow-thrusts  of  the  people ;  of  the  common  herd 
which  fills  the  streets  and  alleys." 

Such  expressions  I  cannot  bear,  and  cannot  hear  them  in 
silence.    I  replied  therefore-  n(»t  qvitb  courteously : 
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"  I  believe  certainly,  that  among  the  so-called  *  people,'  one 
meets  with  honester  and  better  individuals  than  among  the 
heathen  divinities.  There  is  a  deal  of  the  '  herd'  upon  high 
Olympus." 

As  a  church-weathercock  might  look  down  upon  the 
paving-stones,  so  looked  down  the  great  Alexander  on  me, 
and  St.  Orme  said  sarcastically : 

"  Thus  it  may  appear  to  those  who  do  not  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  antiquity,  and  do  not  understand  how  to  grasp  its 
works  with  an  enlightened  and  unprejudiced  eye.  The 
Catechism  is  of  no  use  here  as  a  scale  of  judgment.  The 
beautifdl  and  the  sublime  must  be  measured  by  another 
standard." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  said  Mora.  "The  Grecian  ideal  ought 
not  to  be  dragged  down  to  the  circle  of  our  every-day 
virtues." 

I  felt  that  I  crimsoned,  for  I  found  that  I  did  not  stand 
upon  quite  good  ground  against  my  adversary.  I  looked  at 
Selma  and  she  looked  at  Lennartson,  and  his  calm  glance 
rested  upon  me  with  an  expression  which  animated  and 
strengthened  me.  I  was  intendiQg  to  reply  and  make  my 
meaning  more  clear,  when  St.  Orme  continued : 

"  I,  for  my  part,  know  not  what  more  deserves  our  homage 
than  the  divine  gifts  of  Beauty,  G-Bimis,  STEBNaiH !  I 
know  really  nothing  which  have  any  value  near  them.  The 
small,  nameless  virtues  that  swarm  on  the  earth  have  none. 
No !  therefore  I  beg  to  hold  with  the  gods,  or  more  par- 
ticularly with  the  goddesses.  With  them  one  is  always  at 
home  in  a  temple  of  beauty." 

"  Cultivation  of  genius!"  said  Lennartson,  smiliug,  "and 
many  think  that  this  is  very  sublime  and  high-bred.  But 
more  sublime  and  more  high-bred  is  the  cultivation  which 
looks  with  indifference  on  accidental,  showy  gifts,  and  inquires 
after  merely  the  essential  in  man,  the  goodness  and  the 
earnestness  of  the  will ;  which  beholds  in  each  man  an  elect 
genius,  an  heir  of  another,  diviner  home,  a  living  thought  of 
God,  which  ennobles  him  for  the  citizenship  of  an  eternal 
kingdom,  and  conducts  him  there.  One  may  do  justice  to 
the  heathen  point  of  view,  yet  with  all  propriety  find  its 
inferiority  to  the  very  highest,  that  is,  to  Christianity.** 
This  was  evidently  Ba^d^  to  exhieate  me  out  of  my  dilemma. 
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and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  heathen  divinities  suddenly 
grew  pale,  or  evaporated  into  ghost-like  figures,  and  the  great 
Alexander  shrivelled  up  into  a  dwarf;  von  Krusenberg  crept 
behind  Odin,  whilst  Selma  and  I  looked  up  with  delight  to 
Lennartson.  St.  Orme  and  Baron  Alexander  consoled  them- 
selves by  communicating  to  each  other  their  paltry  thoughts 
on  people  who  could  make  so  much  ado  about  an  insisiiificant 
oci^rlnce  amon^  ksigniflcant  beings,  and  would  Scribe  a 
world-historical  signification  to  an  event  which  had  happened 
here  two  thousand  years  ago.     "  How  foolish  !'* 

I  listened  to  the  two  gentlemen,  and  wondered  that  great 
learning  could  be  so  completely  united  to  great  poverty  of 
fntnd. 

The  truth  is,  that  I  have  found  among  simple  youths  and 
maidens,  more  deep  feeling  for  the  deep  in  me,  than  among 
a  certain  class  of  the  learned. 

Some  time  after  this,  we  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  gallery, 
before  a  marble  group,  Cupid  and  Psyche.  It  represents 
Cupid  about  to  leave  Psyche  in  anger,  who  kneels  and  prays 
for  forgiveness. 

"  How  could  one,  like  Cupid  here,  be  so  immovable  to  a 
beautiful  supplicant  like  Psyche  ?"  we  heard  von  Krusenberg 
say. 

"  Yes,"  said  Flora,  whilst  her  eye  sought  that  of  Len- 
nartson, ''is  it  possible  to  repulse  her,  who  loves  so,  and 
prays  so,  even  if— if — she  be  culpable  ?" 

"He  must  be  a  downright  barbarian!"  exclaimed  von 
Krusenberg. 

"  I  think,"  said  Lennartson  rather  coldly,  "  that  there  ajre 
actions  which  one  cannot,  and  ought  not  to  forgive." 

"  Not  even  to  a  beloved  one,"  whispered  Mora,  with  a 
voice  almost  imperceptibly  tremulous, ''  not  even  to  a  bride-^ 
a  wife  ?" 

"  Least  of  aU  to  her,"  said  Lennartson  mildly,  but  with 
emphasis ;  and  with  a  serious,  penetrating  look  on  Mora. 

Shortly  afterwards  some  one  seized  my  arm  hastOy  and 
whispered,  "  Come  with  me !  I  am  ill!" 

It  was  Flora;  she  was  pale  as  death.  But  the  veir 
moment  when  I  was  about  to  go  with  her  (Felix  was  with 
Selma,  and  did  not  see  us),  in  the  same  moment  Lennartson 
stood  by  her  side,  and  led  her  out  of  the  crowd. 

"A  little  fresh  air!    I  faint!"  stammered  Flora.    Len- 
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nartseoL  opeoed.the  doors  towards  Logard's  terrace,  and  we 
seoii  jsaw  the  stacrj  heaveiis  above  our  headsj  aad  the<.  wkid 
c^  the  winter-night  blew  cool  on  oar  cheeks ; 

Lemiartson  ordered  one  of  the  yelyet-ooyered  seats  to  be 
brought  out  for  Elora,  gave  her  a  glass  of  waiter  to  drank, 
and  showed  her  the  tenderest  care.  I  removed  a  few  steps^ 
The  seene  and  the  time  were  solemn.  We  stood  as  it  were 
in  the  heart  of  the  castle,  whose  high  and  gloomy  walls  sur- 
rounded us  on  three  sides  4  the  fourth  opened  to  us  the 
beautiful  prospect  over  the  harbour,  with  its  wreath  of 
mountains  and  inhabited  islands,  wholly  coneeaWd  in  the 
nocturnal  twilight,  lit  only  by  the  stars  of  heaven  and  the 
flickering  lights  of  earth.  The  lights  of  the  gallery  threw 
broad  stripes  of  light  between  the  clipped  trees  upon  the  high 
terrace  where  we  stood,  and  which  were  broken  by  the  shadows 
of  the  tree-stems.  I  saw  aU  this,  whilst  my  ear  involuntarily 
paught  the  words  which  were  exchanged  between  two  human 
beings,  who  seemed  in  this  moment  to  approach  the  crisis  of 
their  slarange  connexion,  the  separating  point  in  their  lives.: 

I  heard  Lennartson  ask  something  with  a  soft,  almost 
loving  voice,  and  Flora  replied : 

"  Better^ — ^better  now !  oh^  Lennartson,  because  you  now 
look  bright  and  gentle,  like  the  heavens  above  us,  and  not  like 
the  cold  marble  images  within." 

Lennartson  was  silent.  Mcura.  continued,  with  greater 
emotion,  "  Lennartson,  you  are.  really  as  stem,  as  severe  as 
he,  .as  immovable  as  your  words  sound  now.  Ah,  my  Qod ! 
tell  me,  how  am  I  to  understand  you?" 

'Tlora,"  said  Lennartson,  also  deeply  affected,  '*!  it  is 
who  might  have. asked  you  this  question  for  some  time;  lit 
iSiWho  wish  to  undearstand  you.     If  you  love  me—" 

"  More  than  everytMng — more  than  my  life/'  interrupted. 
Flora,  vehemently. 

'^G-ood  then!"  continued  Lennartson,  taking  both  her 
hands  into  his,  and  bending  himself  over  them,  ''  if  it  be  so, 
then — ^be  open,  be  candid  towards  me.    Explain  to  me " 

"  Ah !  all,  all,  whatever  you  will,  Lennartson.  Bui;  at  a 
mofce  suitable  time.    Here  it  is — so  cold." 

'^  Odd  1"  exelaimed  Lennartson ;  '^  that  is  only  an  exeuse. 
Ee  at  least,  for  this  once,  candid,  Mora.  Your,  hands  bum. 
You  feel  now  no  cc^d." 

"  No !  my  heart  is  warm,  wasm  for  you,  Thorsten.    And 
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tlmrafore  hsae  patienoe  with  me.  I  loye<  yoa  80  strongly,  so 
chiUiBbly 4 — YBBf  I'vam  therefore.  aJBEwid'of  you,  Lennartaon; 
afraid  of  seeing  you  grave  and  stem.  Oil,  if  I  o^  hneir 
tluKtyim  rightly  lot^d  me^  then  I  should^not  long  b^inoom- 
DBciienaible  to  you  I  Oh,  sa^,-  can  you  not  >  love  me  so,  at 
ieaaii;  not'fov;my  love's  sake*?'* 

That' loving  tone  of  Elora'sims' answered.  I  sawLen- 
nartson  bend  himself  lower  before  her,  I  heard — ^the-  doors 
of  i^>  gallery  again  open,  and  saw  my  stepmother,  together 
witib  fai^  par^,  come  oiat,  seeking  uneasily  for  us. 

On  the  arm  of  Lennartaon,  Mora  agaLn  entered  the  illu- 
mmated  giUery . 

Had  Mora  now  obtained  a  certainty  from  the  heart  of 
Lennartson,  which  she  had  not  before;  had  words  been 
spoken  wihich  my  ear  had  not*  perceived,  but  which  had 
loosened  the  horrible  bond  by  which  Plora  had  been  held 
captive  P  This  is  certain,  that  a  bright  joy  seemed  to  have 
elevated  her  whole  being.  Never  was  she  more  captivating, 
nor  had  Lennartson  bees  more  captivated  by  her  charms. 
Sshnalooked  gently  but  pale  on th^  both,  whilst  St.  Orme* 
regarded  either  with  a  subtly-searching  glance.  This  glance 
made  me  suspect  that  Mora's  romance  is  still  yet  far 'from 
its  termination,  and  that  a  new  revolution  may  soon  take 
place. 

Tko  Ist  of  Febrmury. 

The  revolution  in  Mora  haa  taken  place,  and  all  is  as  dadc 
ascnrer; 

This  forenoon  I  heard  outside  my  chamber  door  various 
strange  sounds,  as  of  persona  violently  quarrelling.  I  went 
to  know  what  it  m%ht  be ;  the  little  passage  between  Mora's 
room  and  mine  was  empty,  but  the  door  of  Mora's  outer 
room  was  half  open,  and  through  this  I  saw,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, Mora  endeavouring  to  release  her  hands  from  St. 
Orme,  who  hdd  them  forcibly.  Both  looked  up  to  the  win- 
dow by  which  they  stood. 

"Ah!  let  me  go!"  besought  Mora,  warmly.  "Let  me 
libraate  it !  It  will  be  soon  too  late !  See,  the  ugly  spider 
haa  caught  it  already !" 

"  Why  must  it  not  fly  into  the  web  ?"  said  St.  Orme,  with 
hifl  cold  scorn.  "  Let  it  be.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  it 
can  liberate  itself,  whether  it  can  escape.  If  not,  then — 
UUuezfaire'ldfataUtd" 
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"  Ah !  it  is  already  his  prey !  The  poor  wretch !  Adrian, 
let  me  go!"  (She  stamped  with  her  foot.)  "You  are  a 
cruel,  horrible  man !" 

"  Because  I  will  not  mourn  about  a  fly  ?  The  little  fool, 
she  has  created  her  fate  herself,  and  who  knows  whether 
after  all  she  is  so  very  unfortunate  ?  And  the  spider !  Who 
knows  whether  he  be  so  cruel  P  He  merely  embraces  the 
Httle  flv." 

At  this  moment  a  pair  of  fire-tongs  was  suddenly  raised, 
which  tore  the  spider's  web,  and  separated  the  spider  and 
the  fly.  This  catastrophe  was  occasioned  by  me;  I  had, 
armed  with  the  first  best  weapon  which  chance  offered  me, 
approached  the  combatants.  At  sight  of  me  St.  Orme  re- 
leased Plora,  and  exclaimed : 

''  See,  there  comes  truly,  as  if  from  heaven,  a  saving  angel  \ 
Pily  is  it  only,  that  the  noble  deed  comes  too  late." 

And  it  was  too  late.  The  fly  fell  dead  upon  the  window 
frame. 

"  But,"  continued  St.  Orme,  "  Sophia  can  very  well  write 
an  elegy  or  moral  observations,  and  thus  it  may  be  always  a 
means  of  edification,  and " 

Flora  with  her  hands  before  her  face  sprang  suddenly  into 
the  inner  room.  I  followed  her,  and  St.  Orme  went  away, 
whistling  an  opera  air  upon  the  steps. 

Mora  gave  herself  up  to  such  an  outbreak  of  violence  as  I 
had  never  seen  before.  She  tore  her  hair,  cried,  and  threw 
herself  with  convulsive  sighs  and  tears  on  the  fioor.  I  stood 
amazed  and  silent,  and  looked  at  her.  Where  now  was  the 
beautiful  Flora  ?  It  was  a  fury  that  I  saw  before  me.  I 
offered  her  a  glass  of  water ;  she  emptied  it  hastily,  and  then 
became  by  degrees  somewhat  calmer. 

"  Dearest  Flora,"  said  I  at  length,  "  why  this  ?  How  can 
the  fate  of  a  fly  thus " 

"Flv?"  exclaimed  Flora;  "do  you  think  that  I  trouble 
myself'^about  this  ?    No,  I  mourn  over  myself.    I,  Sophia,  I 

am  this  unfortunate  fly.   I  shall  be  a  prey  of  this and  he 

knows  it,  the  horrible  wretch,  he  enjoys  it ;  he  amuses  him- 
self in  seeing  this  image  of  my  fate,  of  my  anguish — the  cruel 
one,  the  detestable  one,  who " 

"  But  how  ?  but  why  ?"  asked  I,  interrupting  the  tempest 
of  names  which  Flora  gave  to  St.  Orme. 

*'  Inquire  not!"  replied  she  impatiently.    "I  cannot  say. 
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and  it  would  serre  no  purpose.  Ah !  why  are  there  not  in 
our  country  those  protecting  institutions  which  Catholic 
countries  are  possessed  of,  where  a  person  can  escape  from 
the  world,  from  himself,  and  from  others ;  nay,  can  be  saved 
eyen  from  humiliation — where  even  the  fallen  woman,  sus- 
tained by  the  Cross,  can  erect  herself,  and  under  the  protec- 
tion of  heaven,  can  stand  there  purified  and  ennobled  before 
the  eyes  of  the  world !" 

And  Mora  was  again  beautiful,  as  she  raised  herself  up 
and  turned  her  glistening  tearful  eyes  towards  heaven.  But 
this  exaltation  lasted  but  for  a  moment.  Then  continued 
she  with  renewed  bitterness : 

"  And  if  he  pursue  me  I  will  become  Catholic ;  nay,  I  will 
become  a  Turk  or  a  Eantee  woman.  I  would  adore  the  Virgin 
Mary,  or  Mahomet,  or  the  Great  Mogul,  or  the  devil  himself, 
or  whatever  it  might  be,  if  it  would  only  free  me  from  this 
man." 

''  Your  wish  for  a  convent-life,"  said  I,  smiling, ''  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  of  the  right  kind.  But,  Plora,  I  imagined 
that  you  had  given  yourself  up  to  a  good  and  strong  spirit 
— that  you  belonged  to  Thorsten  Lennartson." 

''Belonged?  yes,  with  my  whole  soul,  with  my  whole 
heart,  but        " 

**  Whv  do  vou  not  turn  yourself  to  him  with  open  heart, 
with  full  confession  F    He  would  free  you." 

"  So  you  say !  Ah,  you  know  not — —Yes,  if  he  loved  me 
as  I  love  him!  But — ah,  if  I  knew,  if  I  rightly  knew! 
Why  are  there  no  longer  oracles,  no  sibyls,  no  witohes  or 
prophetesses,  in  the  world,  to  whom  one  might  so  in  one's 
need,  and  from  whom  one  could  demand  counsd,  a  hint,  a 

S lance  into  the  friture  P  But  all  that  which  is  pleasant  is 
ead  now.  How  unbearable  and  flat  and  insipid  is  the  world 
now,  with  its  regularity,  with  its  rationality.  It  disgusts  me. 
I  am  disgusted  with  myself.  Everything  is  nauseous  and  un- 
bearable to  me.  Do  not  stand  and  look  at  me,  Sophia! 
Leave  me !  I  will  not  be  a  spectacle  for  yon.  I  know  that 
you  hate  me,  but  now  I  am  indeed  unfortunate  enough.  Let 
me,  at  least,  be  alone !" 

"  No !  not  now.  Let  me  rule  over  you  a  little  while, 
Elora !  You  will  then  better  understand  my  hatred.  I  am 
just  going  out.  Go  with  me.  The  snow  without  will  Mi 
coolingly  upon  your  hot  brow." 


^ 
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Lapproaciied  iher;  and  b«gani  to  ammge  herliair. 

"Da  wiiih  me  what  you  will!'*  said  slie,  and  remained 
passiTe^.  I  aaedated  her  to  pat' on>  her  winter^  dreBSj  and 
silentlj  we*  wezrt  together  out  into  <^e  free  air. 

It  snowed  and  blew,  We^  went  itowards  i^e^lowest'  qnajr 
down  to  the  rirery  on  the  way  to  the  N(»th'  Bridge.-  !Flora 
looked  at  the  foaming  waves. 

"  How  they  foam !  how  they  struggle !"  swd  she ;  "  see, 
see  how  the  waves  now  endeavour  to  heave  themselves,-  and 
nowiare  subjected  feom  the  other  side,  and  are  obliged  to  sink 
in  their  exaaperation,  because  the  M&kr  stream  proudly 
rushes  over  them.  The  poOr  waves  I  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  they  feel  what  it  is  so  exactly  to  sink  beneath  oneself, 
to  wrestle  aj»i  to  straggle,  without  hope  of  ever  conquering." ' 

"  In  a  few  dafs,"  sud  I,  "the  Malar  water  wiU  perhaps 
have  lostuts  power,  and  the  combating  streams  wiU  have 
come  into  equipoise." 

"  Sometimes,^"  said  Mora,  "  it  also  happens  that  the  angry 
waves  obtain  the  upper  haod^  and  rush  over  the  others,^  and 
ecaperate  them.    There  is  a  retaliation:" 

We  were  again  silent;    I  led  Mora  over  the  bridge  and 
through  the  streets  into  the  city.     Here  are  the  oldest 
memories  of  Stockholm  ;  here  is  the  heart  of  the  Sto^holm 
city,  which  also  has  the  form  of  a  heart;  here' flowed  the 
blood  of  the  nobles  of  Sweden  in  streams  firom  the  hand  of 
Ghrisiaem ;  here  the- streets  are  narrow,  the  lanes  dark ;  but 
here  also  is  the  Castle  of  Stockholm ;  and  here  lift  themselvec^- 
even  now  a  mass  of  houses,  which*  show^by  their  inscriptions, 
cut  in  stone^  the  strong  fear  of  God  which  built  up  in  ancient . 
times  the  reakn  of  Sweden; 

We  went  into  a  dark  doorway,'  ornamented  with  statuary 
work,'of  oner  of  those  houses,  which  had  stood  for  centnries, 
and  over  the  doorway  of  which  was  inseribed  a  verse' ^m  the 
Psalms  of  David  in  old  Swedish; 

Flora  was undecided:  "Whither  do  yoa  conduct  me?" 
asked  ahe^  hesitating. 

"  To  a  witch,"  replied  I. 

"  Are  there  yet  witches  in  Sweden  ?"  said  Mora,  following 
mok  "Hat,"  continued  she,  somewhat  disparagingly,  "I 
have  no  confidence  in  the  witches  of  our  tlay,  with  theip  card 
and. coffee-cup  wisdom." 

After  we  had  mounted  several  steps,  I  opened  a  dooi^  and 
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we  entered  a  room  yrhexe  a  young  girl  sate  and  Btmed.  I 
prnjed  Mora  to  wait  for  me  here,  and  went  into  aoother 
chamber,  the  door  of  whidi  was  ekut^ 

After  some  time  I  returned  to  Mora,  aod  iedher  in  with  me.* 

I  saw  an.  e^mssioQ.  of  astoBishment  and  cuxioeity  depicted 
in  her  countenance,  as  her  eyes  riveted  themseiyes  li^on.the 
figure  which,  clad  in  a  flowing  black  silk  robe,  sate  in  a  large 
chair  by  the  only  window  of  the  room,  the  lower  part  of 
which  was  shaded  by  a  green  curtain.  The  daylight  streamed 
from  the  upper  half  of  the  window  brightly  down  upon  a. 
countenance  which  waaless.-Q^piumed  by  age  than  by  suffer- 
ing, and  whose  strong  and  not  ^kadaome  features  stifled  the 
idea  that  it  had  ever  possessed  chacms,  or  that  looks  oi  lore 
could  ever  have  rested  upon  it.  Yet  this  countenance  was 
not  without  sun.  It  had  a  pair  of  eyes  whose  glance  was  not 
common.  It  was  restless,  and  as  it  were  vacillating  towards 
indiflerent  things  and  objects.  But  if  it  were  animated  by  a 
feeling  or  by  a  thought — and  that  often  was  the  case — ^then 
it  had  beams  that  could  warm,  str^igth  which  could  pene- 
trate ;  for  there  lay  in  it  great  and  deep  earnestness.  The 
hair,  stiH  beauti&X  ai^d  of  a  dark  brown,  was  drawn  off  the 
large  brow.  A  plain  snow-white  lace-ei^  sorrounded  the 
pale,  grave  countenance.  The  unknown  held  the  left  hand, 
of  an  almost  transparent  delicacy,  against  her  breast,  in  the 
otiier  she  had  a  pencil,  with  which  she  appeared  to  have  been 
making  observations  in  the  margin  of  a  luge  Bible. 

The  furniture  of  the  room  was  so  simple  that  it  might 
have  belonged  to  poverty,  but  all  bore  the  stamp  of  neatness 
and  comfort,  whicn  does  not  unite  itself  with  poverty.  A 
vaae  of  fresh  flowers  stood  upon  the  table,  upon  which  lay 
booka  and  manuscripts.  Everything  in  the  room  was  simple 
and  ordinary ;  the  large  wonderful  eyes  alone  which  beamed 
theie^  awoke  a  feeling  that  this  was  the  dwelling  of  a  power- 
ful life. 

Flora  seemed  to  receive  an  impressionof  this,a8  weneared 
the  unknown,  who  greeted  us  with  great  firiendliness,  as  she 
said,  excusing  herself,  "  Permit  me  that  I  r^nain  seated!" 

She  invited  us  with  the  hand  to  seat  ourselves  upon  the 
two  cane  chairs  which  stood  near  the  table,  and  gan^e  to  us 
smiling  a  sprig  of  geranium  from  the  flower-vase  on  the 
table. 
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Her  earnest  eyes  riveted  themselves  upon  Flora,  who  cast 
down  hers,  and  appeared  to  struggle  for  the  power  to  raise 
them  again.  I  withdrew  presently  from  that  part  of  the 
room,  and  left  the  two  together. 

I  heard  the  unknown  say  with  a  gentle,  grave  voice,  "  So 
young,  so  beautiful,  and  yet — ^not  happy  !'* 

Plora  was  silent  a  moment,  and  seemed  to  struggle  with 
herself.    At  length  she  said : 

"  No  I  not  happy,*  but — who  can  tell  me  how  I  may  be- 
come so  ?  Knew  I  any  one  who  could  teU  me  that,  I  would 
go  to  him  through  deserts  and  midnight ;  but  oracles  have 
vanished  from  the  world.*' 

"  Not  vanished,  but  only  changed  their  abode,"  said  the 
unknown,  calmly. 

"  Changed  their  abode  ?    To  where  ?" 

"  Erom  the  ancient  temples,  from  the  deserts,  have  they 
removed  into  the  most  holy  sanctuary  of  life,  into  the  human 
soul." 

"  And  thither,"  continued  Flora,  sarcastically,  "  it  is  in- 
dcjBd  more  di£B.cult  to  come  than  to  Delphi  and  Dodona. 
And  what  would  now  this  new-fashioned  oracle  reply  to  my 
question  ?    How  shall  I  become  happy  ?" 

"  FoUow  the  inward  voice !" 

''  A  true  oracular  answer ;  that  is  to  say,  an  answer  that 
says  nothing  at  aU.  I  at  least  know  nothmg  of  one  inward 
voice,  but  of  ten,  at  least,  which  one  afber  the  other  speak 
in  me." 

"  One  must  not  believe  all  voices ;  one  must  question  and 
deeply  listen  tiU  one  hears  the  right  voice." 

"  There  are  in  the  soul,"  said  the  unknown,  in  a^friendly, 
smiling,  insinuating  manner,  ''  quiet  groves,  silent  grottoes, 
and  temples — ^thither  must  we  go.  There  speaks  our  genius." 
The  unknown  seemed  to  enjoy  the  pictures  which  she  called 
forth. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  a  certain  coolness  had  overflowed 
Flora's  passionate  soul  at  these  words.  With  a  sigh  and  ^ 
tearful  eye  she  said : 

"  Oh !  he  who  flees  to  this  still  region  and  there  flnds  rest, 
mustyet  flee  from  the  world  and  from  himself!" 

"He  should  not  flee,  he  should  only  collect  himself;  col- 
lect himself  in  stillness,  but  for  a  great  object  in  life." 
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Mora's  thoughts  before  the  sculpture  of  Sergei  seemed  to 
return  to  her ;  her  look  was  animated. 

*^  Ah !"  said  she,  "  I  have  sometimes  imagined  and  thought, 
but — it  is  now  too  late.  The  unrooted  flower  can  no  longer 
keep  itself  firm  ;  it  must  be  driven  by  wave  and  wind." 

"  It  is  never  too  late,"  said  the  unknown,  emphatically, 
"  but  it  may  often  be  difficult  enough.  Ah !  I  know  it  well, 
this  flower  without  a  root,  this  want  of  foundation  and  soil, 
which  is  commonly  the  finiit  of  a  false  education.  No  way 
is  more  difficult  than  the  way  to  collect  oneself  out  of  dissi- 
pation and  to  become  oneself,  but  still  it  may  be  found,  and 
we  may  walk  in  it." 

At  this  moment  a  sunbeam  broke  through  the  window, 
and  streamed  softly  trembling  through  the  flowers  of  the 
yase  upon  the  pages  of  the  holy  book.  The  eye  of  the  un- 
known followed  the  path  of  light,  and  shone  with  great  de- 
light as  she  spoke  in  {broken  sentences : 

**  No !  it  is  never  too  late  to  tread  the  bright  paths  which 
unite  heaven  and  earth  and  mankind  to  each  other  in  noble 
endeavours.  They  open  themselves  in  our  days  richer  than 
ever,  and  in  all  directions — in  all  spheres  of  life — and  the 
eyes  of  men  become  more  and  more  open,  and  love  refuses 
not  his  guiding  hand !  Courage  only  and  a  resolute  will, 
and  the  apparently  xmrooted  pl^t  will  take  root  firmly,  and 
will  bloom  forth  beautifully  in  the  light  of  the  Eternal !" 

Plora  followed  not.  As  the  spirit  of  the  unknown  thus 
raised  itself  towards  the  light,  Mora's  spirit  seemed  to  sink 
and  to  look  down  into  the  darker  depth. 

"And  afifcer  all,"  said  she,  gloomily,  "everything  is  yet 
yanity.  Every  human  life  has  its  snake,  agamst  which  no 
power  can  combat.  Sooner  or  later  a  time  comes  to  every 
one  in  which  aU  pleasure  is  at  an  end,  in  which  one  is  sub- 
iected  to  pain,  to  old  age,  to  death !  Is  there  no  power,  no 
bliss,  which  this  can  withstand  P" 

"  Yes !  let  a  dying  one  assure  you  of  this.  See  you !  I  go 
now  with  rapid  speed  towards  my  change,  and  great  are  my 
sufferings ;  yet  I  am  so  happy  that  day  and  night  I  must 
sing  praises.  Many  a  charming  draught  has  life  extended  to 
me ;  much  that  was  bitter  has  been  changed  into  sweet,  but 
yet  the  best  wine  has  been  preserved  for  me  till  the  last." 

"  Lots  in  this  world  are  thrown  differently  for  man- 
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kind/'  attid  Mox»,  not  mihout  bitterness ;  '^  some  seem  made 
for  misfortune,  others  again  have,  like  you,  snnebine  from 
the  csadla  to>  the  grave.  And  for  these  it  must  be  easj  to  be 
good.^' 

"  Xou  would  perhaps  think  differently,  if  you  knew  me 
ri^tly,'^  said  the  unknown,  soUbly ;  "  and  a  glance  into  my 
breast  would  aUqw  you  to  judge  whether  I  have  always  had 
a  sun-brightened  Hfe,  as  you  imagine — and  yet  you  would 
oidy  see  an  image  of  afflict^n  which  no  human  eye  has  seen, 
and  which  I  myself  have  almost  forgotten.  The  bitter  waves 
have  long  eeased  to .  roar,  but  they  have  lefb  traees  behind 
them."  She  opened  the  black  dress,  removed  a  white  cloth, 
and  showed  ua  ■  a  horrible  sight !  The  bloody  picture 
was  soon  again  concealed. 

"Pardon  me!"  said  the  nnknown  to  Mora,  who  with  « 
cry  of  horror  had  covered  her  eyes,  "  and  now  fear  not !  I 
feel  that  suffering  comes.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  keep 
back  all  complaint.  But  be  not  terrified ;  it  will  soon  be 
over."  . 

At  that  moment  she  seized  convulsively  a  roll  of  papers, 
the  whole  body  trembled,  and  the  hue  of  death  overspread 
her  fi»ce,  and  Trith  a  duU  cry  of  pain  her  head  sunk  upon  her 
breast.  This  continued  probably  for  ten  mmutes,^  then  the 
hysBna  of  pain  seemed  to  release  the  sufferer  from  his  claws, 
but  she  evidently  had  not  fully  recovered  her  mind,  and  her 
soul  seemed  to  wander  in  far  regions,  whilst  her  lips  spoke 
broken  words,  like  to  those  which  Asaria  sxmg  in  the  fiery 
furnace. 

By  degrees  the  exalted  expression  passed  from  her  coun- 
tenance. A  slumber,  as  it  were,  came  over  it.  Then  the 
unknown  opened  her  eyes  ;  they  were  clear  and  full  of  con- 
sdousnesB.  She  took  up  a  Htble  mirror  which  lay  on  the 
table  and  contemplated  herself  in  it. 

"  It  is  over !"  said  she,  as  if  to  herself,  and  smiled  with  a 
thankfid  look  towards  heaven.  iCTow  for  the  first  time  she 
seemed  to  remember  that  she  was  not  alone. 

"  It  is  now  over,"  as  she  turned  her  again-enfeebled  glance 
to  Plora.and  me ;  "  forgive  me !    Yet  I  know  certainly  that 
you  do  so.    Compassionate  me  not !  I  am  happy,  unspeak- 
ably happy !" 
I  arose  to  end  our  visit. 
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''Permit  me  to  oome  again^^'  prayed  Mora, ivith'teaiirfdl 
ejee,  aa  sbe  took  .her  leave. 

"  Willingly,"  iwlied  the  miknowii,    diveoted '  to  tts   a 
dimmed  but  fidemdly  look,  and  extended :  to  a»  her  hand 
affeeticmately. 
We  went. 

''  Who  is  she  ?"  asked  Iloia,  on  the  steps. 
"  She  will  be  unknown,"  replied  I ;  and  we  weee  both  mietit 
till  we  reached  home. 

As  I  went,  down  to  dinner  I  heaed  my  yoim^  aiafcer  (who 
knew  nothing  of  ti>6  fbrenoou'B  reTohi^on  in 'Mora)  thus 
giving  orders  in  the  di»rii>g-roQta : 

"  Ijala,  la,  Ja !  Jacob,  do  not  forget,  immediately  after 
dinner,  to  go  to  the  old  coachman  with  this  eake  and  bottle 
of  wine.  Andineomia^gback  do  not  forget  to  bring  the 
rennets  with  you,  of  which  my  mother  is  so  fond.  And  you, 
Ulla,  remember  at  last  that  yon  have  Miss  Mora's  dress 
ready  this  evening.  You  must  be  prodigiously  indttstrious. 
La,  lalaliy  la,  la,  k !  And  to-morrow  you  shall  make  your- 
selves merry.  Then  I  shall  let  you  go  to  the  op^a  to  see 
the  '  May-dky.'  There  you  shall  be  merry  to  somie  purpose. 
Jacob  shall  be  IJIIa's  and  Kacin's  protector.  Tralalm,  labdi, 
la,  la,  la." 

Thus  went  on  for  a  while  the  hanuonioBB  ciMDsmands,  and 
gave  me  again  a  little  proof  that  it  is  the  endeavour  of  my 
Selma  in  the  world  to  make  every  one  around  her  happy. 
But  endeavour  is  not  the  right  word.  When  goodness  ap- 
proaches its  cnnaummation  it  has  an  inward  harmony,  an 
ennobled  nature,  whose  movements  are  as  involuntarily 
beautiful  as  the  movements  of  Tagliani  in  the  Sylphide.  She 
makes  the  most  difficult  thing  easy,  and  gives  a  charm  to  the 
meanest  exterior. of  life. 

Mora,  during  dinner,  was  thoughtful  and  gloomy.  In  the 
afternoon  Lennartson  came,  and  had  a  long  conversation 
with  her.  He  seemed  eaximtly  and  fervently  to  beseech 
something  from  her.  8hewqpt.  At  length  I  heard  her  si^ 
with  vehemenoe : 

'^  Not  now,  not  now,  Leanartaon.    Have  patience  with 
me  still,  for  a  little  time,  and  I  will  teU  you  aU ;  and  then 
rou  will  see  that  you  are  the  only  one  in  the  world  whom  I 
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ove." 
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Lemutrtson  now  arose  with  a  strong  expression  of  dis- 
content. He  appeared  impatient,  and  came  into  the  other 
drawing-room,  in  which  Selma  and  I  sate.  The  sun  shone 
through  the  crystal  of  the  chandelier,  and  hundreds  of  little 
prismatic  flames  trembled  on  the  walls,  and  on  the  pictures 
with  which  these  were  covered.  Selma  remarked  the  beauty 
of  the  colours,  and  the  impression  which  their  beauty  made 
upon  the  mind. 

''  Yes !"  said  Ldnnartson  aloud,  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
her,  "  light,  purity  is  beautiful,  as  in  colour  so  also  in  the 
human  mind.  1  cannot  comprehend  how  people  love  dark- 
ness, how  people  can  be  willing  to  linger  in  it ;  thev  must, 

in  that  case,  have  something  to  conceal,  or suspiciously 

dread  the  light." 

Mora  had  approached,  but  remained  standing  at  the  door, 
on  whose  frame  she  leaned,  while  she  held  her  hand  pressed 
upon  her  breast,  and  riveted  a  glance  of  bitter  pain  on  the 
speaker. 

Selma  saw  this,  and  tears  came  into  her  lovely  eyes.  She 
said  to  Lennartson  with  animation  and  almost  reproach : 

'^  Clouds  often  conceal  the  sun  £rom  us,  and  yet  it  is  still 
bright.  If  we  'could  only  raise  ourselves  above  the  clouds 
we  should  see  it." 

Lennartson  looked  at  Selma  with  an  inquiring  glance, 
which  by  degrees  melted  away  in  mildness. 

"  Yes,  you  are  right,"  said  he  slowly;  "there  may  be 
faults  in  those  who  complain." 

He  went  again  to  Mora,  seized  her  hand,  bent  over  it,  and 
said  some  words  to  her  which  I  did  not  hear,  but  whose 
effect  I  remarked  in  Mora's  grateful  look.  Lennartson  soon 
after  this  left  us. 

The  2nd  of  February. 

Mora  is  calmer,  and  all  quiet  in  the  house.  I  begin  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  polemical  connexion  between  me  and  my 
stepmother.  But  shall  we  ever  attain  to  the  ideal  of  a  noble 
contention,  which  the  German  professors,  Feuerbach  and 
Grollmann,  have  showed  to  the  world  ?  These  two  remark- 
able men  were  the  warmest  friends,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
their  lives,  were  of  the  same  way  of  thinking.  Afterwards 
they  separated  in  their  scientific  views,  but  without  thereby 
allowing  their  personal  esteem  and  friendship  to  be  disturbed. 
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Thej  invariablj  dedicated  to  each  other  their  works,  in  which 
they  inyariablj  sought  the  one  to  convert  the  other.  Thus 
they  argued  in  love,  and  by  the  production  of  excellent  works, 
to  the  end  of  their  lives.  Over  such  contentions  must  angelff 
indeed  rejoice. 

5th  FeVnuuy. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  Yiking  begins  to  be  somewhat 
stormy.  But  I  console  myself  with  the  thought  that  "  the* 
storm  belongs  to  God's  weather,"*  and  may  be  governed  by 
His  spirit. 

We  were  invited  yesterday  to  a  breakfast  at  the  Chamber- 
lain's. Without  flattering  myself,  and  without  great  self- 
love,  I  could  very  well  understand  the  correctness  of  my 
stepmother's  diplomatic  hint,  namely,  that  the  breakfast  was 
given  on  my  accoiuit.  The  host  did  me  les  honneurs  of  his 
handsome  house;  his  splendid  furniture,  his  Athenienne, 
with  a  thousand  little  sumptuousnesses ;  his  many  arrange^ 
ments,  for  convenience,  and  for  the  pleasant  enjoyment  of 
life ;  nay,  I  must  even  see  his  own  expensive  toilet.  Whilst 
I  thus  wandered  with  him  through  his  rooms,  I  in  vain 
sought  for  a  picture  of  actual  value,  or  an  object  of  higher 
interest ;  I  found  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  I  could  not  say 
much  about  the  rest  of  the  ornaments. 

Wilhelm  Brenner's  eye  was  often  watchfully  directed  upon 
me,  whilst  I  was  receiving  so  much  of  the  host's  attention. 
He  on  the  contrary  was  taken  up  with  a  very  pretty  Mrs. 
Z. — the  same  with  T^iom  I  had  seen  him  at  the  gallery-*a 
widow,  and  rich.  "Z.,"  says  a  writing  copy,  "is  in  the 
Swedish  language  a  superfluous  letter ;"  and  so  methought 
was  Mrs.  Z.  at  this  breakfast.  By  the  abstracted  looks  of 
the  Viking,  I  might  have  presumed  that  he  thought  so  too ; 
but  for  all  that  he  remained  near  her,  and  amused  himself 
by  observing  me  from  a  distance.  This  rather  vexed  me ; 
and  thus  for  that  reason  I  entertained  myself  more  than 
common  with  the  wit  of  my  courteous  uncle,  said  merry 
things  myself,  and  contributed  in  ray  own  way  to  entertain 
the  company,  for  which  I  received  much  applause,  especially 
from  my  stepmother.  Towards  two  o'clock  people  separated, 
and  went  home.  As  the  weather  was  fine,  we  walked.   I  saw 

«  Geijer. 
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Mr9.  Z,  go  away  on  the  arm  of  the  Yiking.  The  Ghainber-* 
liiji  accompanied  ua,  together  wii^  other  gentlemeni 

Scarcely  were  we  come  to  the  Castle  Hill^  when  the  Yiking, 
under  full  sail  from  the  side  of  the  Bridge  of  Boats,  joined 
himself  to  us.  He  was  quite  warm,  and  wiped  his  forehead. 
I  had  the  Chamberlain  on  my  left,  Brenner  took  the  right, 
and  heard  how  I  was  making  love — ridiculous !  But  what 
he  had  not  heard  was  the  occasion  for  my  satirical  saUy, 
namely,  the  sighs  and  the  little  song  of  my  uncle's  love  and 
the  warmth  of  his  heart !  all  which  cooled  me  indescribably, 
because  I  knew  the  ground  and  the  intention  of  it. 

"  I  think,"  said  I,  "that  never  was  so  much  said  about 
love,  and  so  little  known  about  it  as  iu  our  days.  Those 
who  talk  pubhcly  the  loudest  about  Christian  Ioyo,  rend  one 
another  most  bitterly ;  and  as  regards  the  love  which  men 
TOW  to  women,  the  impulses  to  this  are  of  very  doubtful 
value.  How  many  tender  flames — those  which  are  more 
smoke  than  flame — burst  forth  because  one  has  ennui,  be- 
cause one  wants  to  amuse  oneself  in  some  way  ?  Is  it  not 
thus  in  glowing  Italy ;  as  you  yourself  have  told  me  ?  Do 
not  people  form  connexions  there  on  purpose  to  drive  away 
time  P  and  merely  continue  them,  because  they  have  no 
spirit  to  undertake  anything  else  P  and  so  they  drag  lament- 
ably through  life  with  sighs  and  lemonade.  Here,  in  our 
North,  we  seek  really  a  little  more  substantial  nourishment 
for  love,  seek  the  good  things  which  open  a  prospect  to  com- 
fortable life,  dinners  and  good  suppers,  and  so  on.  Yet  the 
foundation  is  still  no  better,  and  love  just  as — ^needy." 

"  Have  you  then  never  met  with,  or  seen  *  bsjLL  xove  '  in 
the  world  ?'*  asked  the  Viking,  with  a  tone  of  displeasure, 
and  as  it  were  of  compassion  for  me. 

"  To  be  sure,"  contmued  I,  in  the  same  tone — "  to  be  sure 
I  have  seen  men  feel  actual  love,  nay,  actually  also  become 
quite  thin  from  it.  I  have  heard  them  declare,  when  they 
met  with  hard  hearts,  that  their  life  was  gnawed  by  worms, 
and  that  people  would  soon  have  to  weep  over  their  death. 
Yes,  I  believe,  too,  that  this  at  one  time  they  themselves 
also  believed;  but  this  is  certain,  nevertheless,  that  in  one  or 
two  years  afterwards  I  have  seen  these  men  maixy  others 
than  those  for  whose  sake  they  would  die,  and  that  too, 
stout  of  body  and  full  of  joy.    In  one  word,  I  have  seen 
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enough  of  life  and  of  the  world,  to  have  but  little  confidence 
in  this  so  much  spoken  of,  and  in  romances  so  much  com- 
mended loTe,  and  to  wish  to  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do 
with  it.    It  is  not  worth  one  of  the  sighs  which  it  costs." 

*^  J^emme  philosophe  P*  exclaimed  the  Chamberlain.  ^'  You 
reason  perfectly  justly  as  regards  this  passion.  I  value  the 
passions  very  little.  Esteem,  delicacy,  mutual  condescension, 
lay  as  good  a  foundation  for  a  mucn  more  enduring  h^pi- 
BBSS  than " 

We  were  at  this  moment  about  to  cross  the  iN'orth 
Bridge.  Mora  just  then  remembered  that  she  wanted  to 
buy  something  at  Medberg's,  my  stepmother  and  Selma  had 
l^e  same  thoughts ;  but  I,  who  had  no  such  views,  and 
wished  to  get  home,  said  that  I  would  continue  my  way 
alone,  and  wait  for  the  party  at  home.  I  earnestly  declined 
the  offers  of  my  uncle  to  accompany  me,  and  as  the  rest  of 
the  party  took  their  way  towards  the  Mynt-market,  I  pursued 
my  way  over  the  bridge. 

Bat  scarcely  had  I  gone  twenty  paces  when  I  saw  the 
Yiking  at  my  side,  and  discovered,  I  know  not  how,  that  my 
ann  r^ted  in  his.  He  hastened  onwards  with  such  prodigious 
sfeiides,  that  1  had  trouble  to  keep  up  with  him. 

He  turned  round  at  a  right  angle,  just  where  the  bridge 
extends  itself  to  the  right,  and  remained  standing  in  that 
comer  where  the  river  rages  below,  and  the  poplars  of  the 
Eiver-parterre  ascend  upwards  to  the  granite  balustrades  of 
the  bridge.  Then  he  topped  my  arm,  and  turning  towards 
me  mth  a  confidential  air,  said  with  a  warm  but  suppressed 
Yoioe: 

"  Tell  me !  Is  all  that  which  you  have  just  now  said,  this 
oursed  gallemathias  of  love,  your  really  earnest  thought  P" 

''  My  really  earnest  thought,"  repeated  I. 

"That  I  will  not  believe,"  contmued  he  warmly,  "or  I 
pity  you  from  my  whole  heart !  Good  heavens !  how  can 
YOU  Urns  despise  the  highest  and  holiest  in  life !  When  I 
hear  -such  talk  it  makes  me  indignant.  How  can  people  be 
80'  contracted,  nay,  1  must  say,  so  stupid ;  and  see  things  in 
such  an  oblique,  such  a  false,  such  a  fundamentally  false 
light  i  It  makes  me  angry  to  hear  a  woman,  created  to  love 
and  to  be  loved,  so  mistake  herself,  and  allow  herself  to  be  so 
bewildeied  by  the  littiie  poverties  of  life,  that  she  can  ex- 

l2 
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cbange  them  for  that  of  which  thought  has  no  idea,  and  the 
tongue  no  word,  and  which  exists  as  certainlj  upon  the  earth 
as  it  exists  in  heaven,  and  which  is  the  only  feeling  bj  which 
we  can  comprehend  the  life  of  heaven;  the  only  feeling 
which  gives  value  to  life.  People  talk  about  science  and 
philosophy  as  instructors  of  the  heart  and  of  life !  That  is 
altogether  nonsense,  say  1,  compared  with  the  ennobling  of  a 
noble  love !" 

"  This  is  an  especially  well-chosen  place  for  a  tite^tete^ 
and  to  preach  a  sermon  on  love !"  thought  I,  smiling  in  my 
own  mind,  as  I  observed  the  vehement  mien  of  the  Viking, 
and  the  mass  of  walking  and  driving  people  who  were  in 
motion  around  us,  and  of  whom  the  Viking,  in  his  angry 
mood,  seemed  to  take  no  notice.  I  was  also  somewhat  con- 
founded by  his  behaviour  towards  me,  but  I  looked  at  the 
raging  waters  below  me,  and  at  the  raging  spirit  bef(»re  me, 
and  I  know  not  what  fresh  breath  of  air  passed  over  my  soul. 
I  was  silent,  and  Brenner  continued  as  oefore : 

"And  this  miserable  glass-cupboard  reason!  It  makes 
people,  from  fear  of  life,  shut  themselves  in  a  birdcage ;  from 
fear  of  fresh  air,  steam  themselves  to  death  in  the  heat  of 
stoves ;  and  &om  fear  of  strong  feelings  and  great  sufferings, 
waste  their  souls  and  their  time  in  mere  trifles.  TeU  me, 
how  can  you  endure  such  reason  P  It  is  just  as  false  as  it  is 
miserable.  It  is  good  for  nothing,  say  1 1"  And  the  Viking 
struck  with  his  clenched  flst  so  violently  upon  the  balustrade, 
that  it  would  have  trembled  if  it  had  not  been  of  stone. 

As  I  still  stood  there  like  Lot's  wife,  changed  by  a  shower 
of  flre  into  a  pillar  of  salt,  and  seized  upon  by  a  strange 
feeling,  he  continued  with  increasing  violence :  "  Tell  me ! — ^I 
will  know,  what,  or  who  is  it  that  has  let  you  get  hold  of 
such  a  mistrusting  of  life,  of  mankind ;  nay,  even  of  our  Lord 
himself.  If  it  be  your  blessed  philosophy,  then — throw  it 
into  the  river !" 

Brenner,  by  the  violent  action  which  he  was  here  making 
with  his  arms,  struck  my  reticule,  which  rested  on  the  balus* 
trade;  it  fell  into  the  river,  and  was  borne  by  its  waves 
rapidly  forward  into  the  sea. 

This  catastrophe,  and  the  sight  of  the  Viking's  astonish- 
ment, dissolved  at  once  my  immovable  state  into  a  hearty 
laugh,  and  as  Brenner  seemed  ready  to  take  the  speediest 
measures  for  saving  the  reticule,  I  held  him  back,  and  said : 
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"  Do  not  troable  jrourself  about  it.  There  are  only  a  few 
lennets  to  suffer  shipwreck  in  it.  I  care  nothing  about  it. 
Only  let  your  angry  temper  go  with  it  to  the  sea,  for  in  truth 
you  do  me  injustice." 

"Do  I  do  you  an  injustice — thank  God  for  it !"  said 
Brenner,  with  a  look  which  deeply  .affected  me,  and  I  con- 
tinued: 

"  Tes,  beemse,  although  that  which  I  said  just  now,  and 
which  has  made  you  so  angry,  is  actually  my  serious  opinion, 

Jet  I  haye  my  reservation  as  to  the  object.    I  distinguish 
etween  Amor  and  Eros,  but  I  have  seen  more  of  the  first 
than  of  the  last  in  life,  and  I  spoke  properly  of  that." 

"  But  you  belieye  in  the  other  ?" 

"  That  I  do.  That  I  wiU  say ;  1  belieye  in  general  in  the 
truth  and  depth  of  the  feelings  of  which  you  speak ;  but  in 
indiyidual  cases  I  am,  in  consequence  of  certain  experience, 
always  mistrustful.  In  the  mean  time,  I  thank  you  cordiaHy* 
for  the  proof  of  friendship  which  you  have  given  t<5  me.  Ah ! 
let  me  think  about  love  as  I  will ;  I  believe  in  friendship, 
and  I  feel  that  we  are  friends." 

And  herewith  I  took  his  arm,  and  began  to  proceed  home- 
wards.   The  Viking  said : 

'^  Love,  friendship !  should  these  be  thus  separated  P  And 
bow  can  anybody  doubt  the  one  who  believes  in  the  other  ?" 

It  did  not  please  me  to  answer  this  question,  and  oiur  con- 
yersation  was  here  interrupted  by  bemg  overtaken  by  our 
party  who  had  been  left  behind.  They  looked  somewhat 
amazed,  and  said  various  things  of  our  ''speedy  return 
home."     The  Viking  declared  : 

"  Miss  Sophia  lost  her  bag  or  reticule  in  the  river." 

But  how  it  was  lost,  he  said  not ;  and  they  began  to  pro- 
pose means  for  recovering  it,  and  the  Viking,  again  in  cheerful 
humour,  made  various  break-neck  and  impossible  proposals. 

The  did. 

A  &r  handsomer  reticule,  encircled  with  a  bouquet  of 
roses  and  myrtle,  was  sent  to  me  from  him  in  the  name  of 
the  lost  one,  which,  as  he  said,  had  been  fished  out  of  the 
river  in  this  form.  The  "  river  spirit"  wished  in  these  flowers 
to  speak  to  you  of  his  love,  said  the  Viking,  and  he  wondered 
what  kind  of  an  answer  he  would  receive. 
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I  «aid,  '^  Merely  great  tlumks  T* 

^'  And  if  be  be  not  satisfied  witb  tbat  F"  asked  jBreaKoer. 

"Tben/bi&fiowersrsbould  be-^-sent  back  tabim/'^Bsidil, 
balf  jesting  and  balf  seriously. 

"  xou  wonld  not  throw  them  into  the  river?"  said  the 
Viking,  quite  gravely ;  "  you  are  then  not  afindd  of  wound- 
iDg,  of  doing  wrong  ?    You  can  be  stem,  unsparing, ^^ 

"  You  forget,"  said  I,  interrupting  him,  "that  the  *Tiver 
spirit'  and  his  feelings  are  fictions,  and  I  am  no  longer  of  the 
age  in  which  one  brieves  in  such  things  ;  neither' can  I  see, 
dearest  Brenner,  why  a  pretty  little  joke  should  be  taken  so 
seriously,  which  in  itself  is  very  polite, .and  for  which  I  thaiok 
you  sincerely." 

The  Viking  was  silent,  but  looked  dissatisfied ;  I  begin  to 

fear  that  the  man  has  a  very  bad  temper. 

Tko  7th. 

And  a:great  many  faults  has: he  found  in  me  to-day;  he 
has  reproached  me  for  my  self-will,  or,  as  he  called  it,  my 
"Finnish  temper."  I  told  him  that  this  was  precisely  my 
best  quality,  and  as  he  shook  his  head,  I  related  to  him  that 
I  was  descended  from  a  race  of  the  Wasastjemar,  who  bad 
given  to  the  world  the  most  beautiful  example  of  the  Einnish 
national  character.  Thus,  namely,  when  the  ^Russians,  in  the 
year  1809,  conquered  Einland,  there  lived  in  the  city  of 
Wasa,  two  brothers,  one  the  judge  of  the  court  of  justice;  the 
other  a  merchant,  who,  when  the  residents  of  the  city  w»e 
compelled  to  swear  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Emperor  of)  the 
liussias,  alone  and  steadfastly  refiised  it. 

"  '  We  have  sworn  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  King  of 
Sweden,  and  unless  he  himself  released  us  fi'om  ity  we  cannot 
swear  obedience  to  another  monaaroh,'  remained  their  con- 
stant answer  to  all  persuasions,  as  well  Mendly  as  hostile. 
Provoked  by  this  obstinacy,  and  fearing  the  example  which 
would  be  given  by  it,  the  Russians  threw  the  stiff-necked 
brothers  into  prison  and  threatened  them  with  death.  Their 
answer  remained  always  the  same,  to  the  increasing  eevelity 
and  multiplied  threats  of  the  Bussious.  At  length  tbe 
sentence  of  death  was  announced  to  them.  On  a  fixed  day, 
they  were  to  be  conducted  out  to  the  Gallows-hill,  and  thece 
to  be  executed  as  criminals,  in  case  their  obstinacy  did  not 
yield  and  they  took  the  required  oath.     The  brothers  were 
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immoviihle.  ' '  Bal/faer,'  replied  the  judge,  in  tlie  xuone  cf 
both,  ^iriil  we  die,  l^iaii  become  perjured.' 

"At  this  tamwesr,  a  povrerful  hand  atniek  the  speaker  on 
the  shoulder.  It  was  the  Cossack  who  kept  wateh  overtfae 
brothers,  and  now  exclaimed  with  a  kindling  glance,  ^Dolna 
kamerad !'     ('  Brayo  comrade !') 

''The  Eussian  authorities  spoke  otherwise,  and  on  tiie ap- 
pointed dasy  the  brothers  ware  carried  oat  to  the  place  of 
execution.  They  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged ;  bat  yet  once 
move  at  this  last  hour,  and  for  the  last  tone,  pardon  waa 
offered  them  if  they  would  but  consent  to  that  which  was  re- 
quired from  them. 

'' '  No !'  replied  they, '  hang,  hang !  We  are  brought  hither 
not  for  speech-making,  but  to  be  hanged.' 

''  This  steadfastness  softened  the  bearfas  of  the  Bussians. 
Admiration  took  the  place  of  seyerity,  and  they  rewarded  the 
fidelity  and  courage  of  the  brothers  with  magnanimity.  They 
presented  them  not  merely  with  life,  but  sent  them  free  and 
safely  over  to  Sweden,  to  the  people  and  to  the  king  to 
whom  they  had  been  true  to  the  death.  The  King  of  Sweden 
eleyated  them  to  the  rank  of  nobles,  and  afber  this  they  lived 
greatly  esteemed  in  the  capital  of  Sweden  to  a  ^at  age.** 

This  relation  gave  pleasure  to  Brenner.  He  promised 
with  a  beaming  and  tearful  eye  no  more  to  reproach  me^with 
my  "  Pinnish  temper." 

Something  astonishing  on  the  side  of  my- stepmother  and 
on  my  side,  but  not  in  the  way  in  which  my  stepmother 
expected.  For  it  really  was  no  surprise  to  me  that  my  step- 
mother conducted  me  with  a  mysterious  air  into  her  boudoir, 
and  announced  herself  as  "  JSnvoye  extraordinaire,'^  as 
''  ministre  plenip(4ettiiaire"  on  the  side  of  my  unde  the 
Ghamberlam,  in  order  to  treat  with  me  of  an  alliance  be- 
tween him  and  me.  But  it  was  unexpected  by  me,  that  my 
stepmother  said  not  a  word  to  persuade  me  to  such  a 
marriage.  On  the  oontrary,  she  said  sundfy  beautiful,  and 
to  me,  particularly  agreeable  things,  on  the  danger  of  bnbie- 
ing«about  or  persuading  to  such  things.  She  wished  merefy 
my  happiness ;  I  mysdf  must  dioose  that  which  would  lead 
to  it.  On  one  side,  I  certainly  might  feel  myself  happy  wi^ 
a  husband  like  tiie  Ghamberhun,  and  in  the  *^itaf  in  whidh 
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a  marriage  witH  him  would  place  me ;  but  on  the  other  side, 
it  also  was  certain,  that  as  an  unmarried  person  I  might  also 
find  myself  very  well  off.  Her  house  should  always  be  mine, 
and  she  would  be  happy  to  see  me  there,  and  so  on. — **  She 
had  not  now  undertaJken  to  woo  for  the  Chamberlain,  but 
merely  to  hear  whether  he  might  announce  himself  as  a 
hopeful  lover." 

This  circumspection  of  hers  pleased  me  much,  because  I 
can  thus  ward  off  his  attentions,  and  need  not  say  a  word  to 
bim,  which  is  contrary  to  my  nature,  that  little  vexatious 
word,  "  No !" 

In  the  mean  time  he  has  been  good  to  me,  has  showed  me 
kindness  and  confidence — ^it  grieves  me  not  to  be  able  to  do 
to  him  a  pleasiu'e — nay,  perhaps,  be  compelled  to  distress 
him.  How  poor  is  man  here  upon  the  earth !  I  feel  myself 
quite  melancholy  and  humble. 

The  10th. 

And  thou,  honest  Wilhelm  Brenner,  shalt  not  hear  from 
me  that  word  of  refusal.  I  understand  now  thy  intentioiia 
well ;  but  thou  shalt  not  speak  out  that  aloud  which  I  can- 
not answer  according  to  thy  wishes ;  shalt  not  stretch  forth 

thy  true  hand  to  see  it  rejected. ^I  value  thee  too  highly 

for  that ;  I  think  too  much  of  thee  for  that.  I  like  Brenner 
greatly ;  but  not  so  much  as  I  love  my  own  independence, 
the  peace  of  my  soul,  and  the  prospect  of  a  peaceful  and 
care-free  fiiture.  I  will  be  his  friend,  but  no  more.  I  dread 
marriage ;  I  dread  that  compulsion,  that  dark  deep  sufiering, 
which  the  power  of  one  being  over  another  so  often  exhibits. 
I  have  seen  so  much  of  it. 

I  know  well,  that  in  consequence  of  wise  laws  of  our 
evangelical  church,  marriage  is  not  an  indissoluble  bond,  but 
that  a  divorce  can  be  obtained  on  various  grounds ;  where- 
fore the  polemic,  which  from  certain  qu£a*ters  one  hears 
against  wedlock  and  conjugal  life,  has  reached  the  highest 
degree  of  uselessness  and  absurdity  conceivable.  For  what 
pure  and  thinking  being  enters  into  marriage  without 
seriously  regarding  it,  as  our  marriage  formula  so  beautifully 
expresses — acknowledging  in  this  act  a  public  declaration  of 
God's  thought,  and  which  therefore  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
law  and  rule  on  earth  ?  If  He  who  only  once  or  twice  spoke 
to  the  children  of  earth,  and  then  lelb  them  to  unfold  the 
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meaning  of  his  words — ^if  even  He  hud  not  hj  bis  words 
strengthened  the  principle  of  marriage,  which,. pure  in  the 
early  times  of  the  world,  had  its  origin  in  the  incorrupted 
sense  of  the  human  race,  jet  would  human  prudence  alone 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  some  law  and  regulation  for 
marriage,  with  its  glance  directed  to  the  children,  which  are 
its  firuit.  The  marriage  which  calls  forth  in  the  wedded  pair 
the  knowledge  of  the  meaning  and  object  of  their  umon, 
elevates  them  thereby  to  a  pomt  of  moral  ^reatness>  from 
which  the  accidental  provocations  that  arise  m  marriage  are 
easily  conquered.  And  certainly  this  imion  would  make 
more  people  infinitely  happy  if  they  allowed  themselves  to  be 
rightly  consecrated  by  marriage,  in  its  high  and  holy  spirit. 
Yes,  ff  mankind  once  rose  so  high  in  moral  sreatness,  that 
marriaee  might  be  released  from  all  legal  bonds,  they  would, 

precisely,  by  reason  of  this  moral  greatness ^maintain  the 

marriage. 

I  know  also  that  very  often  is  the  woman  the  cause  of  un- 
happiness  in  marriage.  I  know  that  many  a  wife  is  for  her 
husband,  as  it  were,  a  cause  of  living  irritation ;  and  for  the 
terror  and  warning  of  all  bad  wives,  I  will  write  down  here 
what  occurred  lately  in  my  neighbourhood. 

A  young,  honest,  and  industrious  man,  who,  with  a  wife 
and  three  children,  made  a  good  income  by  Ids  industry, 
took  arsenic  a  few  days  ago.  Whilst  under  the  most  terrible 
effect  of  this,  his  wife  would  insist  upon  his  drinking  sweet 
nulk.    But  he  thrust  her  from  him,  saying : 

"  Let  me  die  in  peace !  You  have  gnawed  at  me  for  these 
years  like  rust  upon  iron ;  I  can  live  no  longer." 

But  the  wife  in  his  last  hours  let  him  have  no  peace,  but 
heaped  upon  him  reproaches,  and  demanded :  "  Do  you  not 
know  that  you  have  committed  a  great  sin  against  me  and  my 
poor  children  ?*' 

''You  would  have  it  so,*'  replied  he,  coldly,  and  died. 
Listen  to  this,  my  good  women ! 

No  less,  my  good  gentlemen,  is  it  certain  that  the  suffer- 
ing which  I  ha^e  seen  in  marriage  has  proceeded  especially 
from  you,  and  for  that  reason  I  will  take  no  lord  and 
master,  and  will  not  become  a  wife. 

And  shall  I  on  that  account  be  less  useful  to  society  ? 
folly,  and  the  belief  of  fools !    Eriend,  relation,  citizen — 
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noble  namBS  and  occupations.    Oh,  who  is  able  folly  to'aot 
npto  tham! 

Again  is  a  sledging  party  talked  of,  and  the  promotero  of 
it  are  Lennartson  and  Brenner.  Lemiarteon  will  drife 
Mora.  I  snspect  that  he  takes  this  opportamtj  of  givdng 
her  pleasure  and  having  conversation  with  her  undisturbed. 
He  is  evidently  observant  of  her  mood  of  mind,  and  this  has 
been  for  several  days  in  the  highest  degree  disturbed. 

The  Yiking  has  invited  me  to  his  sledge,  and  I  have  con- 
sented, on  the  condition  of  his  eldest  sweet  little  daughter 
Eosine  going  with  us.  To  that  he  has  agreed,  but  only 
compelled  by  necessity.  I  will  not  take  so  long  a  drive  iiU' 
O'tite  with  the  Yiking,  but  I  will  carefully  mi^e  use  of  the 
first  opportunity  to  turn  aside  his  schemes  of  conquest,  and 
to  tell  him  of  -my  determination  of  remaming  independent, 
of  letting  friendship,  and  not  love,  be  the  pulse  in  the  life  of 
my  heart. 

Selma  has  declared  merrily  that  nobody  shall  drive  her,  but 
that  she  herself  will  go  with  her  mother  in  their  new  covered 
sledge,  and  will  be  drawn  by  their  beautiJ^l  "Isabella.^' 
And  that  thus  it. shall  remain. 

There  wHl  be  a  train  of  some  fifby  sledges.  Selma  and 
Mora  rejoice  in  it — like  young  girls.  The  gentlemen  equip 
their  sledges  with  the  beautiM  skins  of  mid  beasts.  We 
have  talked  already  for  a  week  of  nothing  else.  May  the 
weather  only  remam  favourable. 

'  Yet  is  it  a  purely  northern  enjo3rment,  which  a  purely 
northern  life  has — such  a  pleasure^icursion  as  this  in  the 
clear  winter  air,  under  the  bright  blue  heaven,  upon  the  snow- 
white  earth !  They  fly  away  so  gaily; and  lightly— ^the  open 
ones  covered  with  skins  and  with  white  nets  fluttering  over 
fiery,  foaming  horses,  they  fly  along  so  fleetly  to  the  play  of 
.the  jingling  bells.  And  it  feels  so  irresistibly  pleasant  thus 
to  drive  away  over"  the  earth  in  a  train  of  joyous  people,  aiid 
by  the  side  of  a  friend  who  participates  in  every  feeling, 
every  impression. 

All  this  I  felt  yesterday,  and  yet  I  now  retain  a  troubled 
impression  of  our  party  of  pleasure.  Thus  is  it  with  all  tbe 
pleasure  of  the  world. 

Still  it  was  magnificent  in  the  begimdng.     Oar  drive 
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^eiendiiled  a  triumplial  procesaioia  as  we .  proceeded  Ihrcm^ 
the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  and  were  seon  ffi&d  admized 
by  a  vaatiuimber  of  people,,  as  well  without  as  witifadnYtheir 
houses.  Aiber  this,  when  we  .advanced  from  the  dty^te 
-into  the  oountry,  how  white  shone  the  Bnow<*fields-^how 
-beaati&Ll<  was  the.snow  through  the  pinetandfir-woods--^aw 
we  flew  Hke  magic  over  land  and  lake,  whilst  the  'cxaggy, 
woody  shores  fled  past  us!  I  was  glad  and  enchanted,  aad 
Brenner  enjoyed  my  delight,  and  that- sweet  girl  hetween^os 
increased  it  by  her  child-like  joy. 

After  a  tolerably  long  diive  we  stopped  .at 'an  inn  at  the 
Park  Well,  where  we  were  to  dine.  :  Dinner  was  Teady  to 
be  served  as  we  arriyed,  and  was  quita  splendid  and  cheerful, 
and  without  that  offensiye  ostentaidQn  and  superfluity  which 
ought  to  be  banished  from  the  society  of  thinlriug  people. 
Our  hosts,  Lennartson  and  Brenner,  were  the  life*  fold  joy  of 
the  dinner.  Songs  ako  were  sung,  in  which  the  voice  of  the 
Yiking  produced  a  great  effect.  When  we  have  advanced  a 
little  in  our  friend^p,  I  vnll  counsel. him  to  .modesate  his 
Yoiee  a  Httle. 

After  dinner  Lennartson  asked  me  to  play  a  nigar-polska, 
and  this  immediately  set  the  whole  company  in  lively  motion 
with  its  grotesque,  but  meny  flouiishings  and  jokes.  Even 
Aunt-  Fendelfelt  got  upon  her  legs  and  flourished  about  with 
the  rest.  Selma  and  Mora  signalised  themsdves  by  their 
grace,  although  in  different  ways.  At  length  people  must 
begin  to  think  of  their  return,  and  cool  themselves  before 
they  set  off. 

A  part  of  the  company  was  ahready  leaving,  when  Brenner 
callea  my  attention  to  two  portraits  which  hung  in  the  room ; 
^he  one  represented  the  great  Queen  .Elizabeth  of  England, 
the  other  the  noble  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Thuringia. 

'^  Which  of  these  would  you  be  P"  asked  Brenner. 

In  jesting  tone  I  asked  back  again,  '^  Have  you.  not  heard 
speak  of  a  person,  who  when  asked  whether  he  would  have 
warm  or  cold  milk,  answered,  '  Might  I  ask  for  a  little  ale- 
posset  9'  I  must  now  answer  you  somewhat  in  the  same 
way,  since  I  am  right  joyful  that  I  am  not  obliged  to  be  one 
of  these  Elizabeths,  and  choose  rather  to  be  that  whioh  'I 
am,'  though  somewhat  less." 

Brenner  smiled  and  said :  '^  But  if  you  must  choose  between 
these  two — could  you  be  .undecided?     How  beautiful  is 
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that  affectionate^  adf-sacrificmgwife,  beside  the  cold,  wordly- 
prudent  Egotist  ?" 

"Granted  !**  I  replied ;  "  but  the  question  always  is  what 
a  woman  loves,  and  for  whom  she  sacrifices  herself.  -  Thus, 
for  example,  it  always  seems  to  me,  that  the  exclusive  love 
of  one  human  being  would  be  too  mean  an  object  for  a  human 
life,  for  the  citizen  of  a  divine  kingdom.  And  I  fancy  that 
he  who  sinks  himself  in  so  contracted  an  existence  in  one 
individual,  gives  up  the  noblest  in  life." 

"  Ah !  how  contracted — and  how  incomprehensibly  vexa- 
tious is  that  remark !"  exclaimed  the  Viking. 

"  Not  so  contracted  as  you  think,"  said  I,  somewhat 
proudly,  "  after  that  which  I  have  seen  of  Hfe.  And  then, 
nave  I  not  seen  many  a  young  girl,  with  a  rich  soul,  with  a 
mind  open  to  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful  in  humanity,  and 
full  of  tdll  to  work  for  it ;  have  I  not  seen  how  this  same 
girl,  some  years  after  her  marriage,  is  shrunk  together  into  a 
narrow  circle  of  cares  and  joys — the  sense  for  the  general 
and  the  whole  lost  for  ever,  and  more  and  more  compressed 
into  the  petty  sphere  of  self,  till  she  at  last  had  lost  sight  of 
her  higher  goal,  and  scarcely  could  lift  her  eyes  above  the 
sill  of  her  own  house." 

"  But  my  best,  gracious  Miss  Sophia,"  exclaimed  the 
Viking,  "  that  is  an  entirely  mistaken,  an  entirely  insane 
view  of  the  question,  an  entirely  absurd  idea.  Why  should 
people  for  their  own  sakes  overlook  the  true  and  the.  real  P 
If  a  young  girl  gives  herself  away,  or  if  she  is  given  away  to 
a  dolt  or  a  block  of  wood,  or  to  any  other  beast,  then  indeed 
she  must  take  the  road  as  she  finds  it ;  and  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  neither  has  love,  in  its  true  sense.  Because  true 
love  is  that  which,  while  it  unites  two  beings  with  each 
other,  unites  them  only  the  more  closely  with  social  life  and 
with  humanity ;  the  true  marriages  consecrate  people  for  a 
higher  and  a  richer  world ;  the  true  home  is  that  where  the 
fear  of  G-od  rules  like  an  invincible  spirit,  and  all  members 
of  it,  each  one  according,  to  his  strength  and  according  to  his 
gifts,  is  made  useful  for  the  great  home  of  the  world.  This 
is  clear  as  sunlight !  I  cannot  comprehend  how  people  see 
these  things  in  an  obHque  point  of  view,  and  argue  against 
them  accordingly.  Tluit,  methinks,  is  really  contracted; 
and  pardon  me  if  I  say,  a  littlb  sttjph)  !" 

"  1  forgive,"  replied  I,  smiling,  "  because  I  begin  to  be 
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accustomed  to  ;^our  calling  me  stupid ;  and  your  description 
of  these  connexions  in  their  beauty  affects  me,  but  such  are 
seldom  found  on  earth,  and  I  have  not  seen  tbem  upon  my 
path.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  seen  and  heard  so  much  that 
IS  bitter  in  domestic  life,  which  knits  itself  up  with  marriage, 
that  I  am  become  afraid  of  it,  and  for  my  part  haye  deter- 
mined not  to  let  myself  be  bound  by  it,  but  to  live  inde- 
pendently, certain  of  this,  that  I  in  this  manner  can  best 
accomplish  my  human  mission." 

"  That  you  will  not,"  said  Brenner,  very  decidedly.  "  You 
mistake  yourself.  As  yet  you  are  young,  and  full  of  life ;  as 
jet  the  world  meets  you;  as  yet  you  are  surrounded  by 
pleasures ;  but  a  time  will  come  in  which  the  world  will  he 
bemumbed  towards  you,  in  which  you  yourself  will  be  be- 
numbed, be  frozen  for  want  of  warm  hearts,  of  true  '  bands 
which  will  knit  you  to  earthly  life.' " 

''  Through  the  power  of  God,  I  hope  neither  to  petrify  nor 
to  freeze,"  replied  I,  smiling.  ''  The  human  soul  also  has  its 
sun,  which  beams  high  above  all  earthly  suns ;  and  besides 
this--whv  should  I  feel  the  want  of  warm  hearts  as  loiijg  as 
my  own  neart  is  warm  ?  And  that  does  not  feel  as  ^  it 
would  grow  cold,  even  if  all  the  snow  in  the  world  were 
piled  upon  it." 

In  the  mean  time  we  were  come  down  to  the  ground-floor, 
where  a  mass  of  people  were  putting  on  their  furs.  The 
light  of  the  full  moon  shone  over  the  landscape,  which,  from 
the  height  where  we  stood,  spread  itself  out  in  winterly 
pomp.  But  all  was  snow-covered  and  stiff.  The  trees  shone 
with  crystals  of  ice  in  the  cold  moonlight.  The  cold  was 
severe.  An  involuntary  shudder  passed  through  me.  The 
Yiking  had  taken  my  fur  cbak  from  the  servant,  and  warmed 
it  on  his  heart. 

^  The  snow  of  life,"  said  he,  softly  and  inwardly.  '^  Oh, 
how  you  should  preserve  yourself  from  it !"  He  wrapped  the 
doak  around,  but  it  was  not  this  which  made  me  consdoos 
of  a  soft  embrace,  warm  as  a  summer  wind. 

We  were  soon  seated  in  the  sledge,  but  the  company  had 
separated  themselves,  and  drove  inutble  parties  back  to  the 
city.  Lennartson  and  Brenner  remainect  together,  and  then 
came  my  stepmother  in  the  covered  sledge,  with  Selma  and 
Ikbs.  Bittenmrd.    We  were  the  last  of  the  party,  because 
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tbo  hos1»  conaidered  it  as  their  duty  to  watch  oyer  the  de- 
tiBEtiare  of  all  the  guests.    As  we  had  been  warned  that  the- 
ice  was  not  very  s&ong,  every  one  had  agreed  that  during 
the  drive  ov^'the  lake  they  were  to  keep  at  a  distance  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  paces  from  each  other. 

The  moonlight  was  beautiful,  and  beautiful  its  lighting  up 
of  ithe  white  ioe*fields  of  the  dark  shore.  Ear  off  in  the 
background  we  saw  the  lights  of  Stockholm  glimmer.  The 
drive  was  romantic,  but  its  effect  was  lost  on  me.  The  Httle 
Bosme  soon  fell  asleep  with  her  head  resting  on  my  bosom, 
and  the  Yiking  made  use  of  the  opportunity  to  lead  the  con- 
versation in  the  direct»3n  which  I  feared,  therefore  I  evaded 
it  with  a  few  short  and  cold  answers.  He  was  vexed,  and 
said  provoking  things  to  me,  to  which  I  was  sUent.  At 
length  he  too  was  silent.  We  were  both  of  us  out  of  tune, 
and  with  a  melancholy  feeling  I  contemplated  the  passing 
shore,  the  clouded  heaven,  and  the  dark  ffr-branches,  which 
here  and  there  protruded  from  the  ice  to  show  the  open 
places,  and  which,  in  the  incareasing  dusk,  resembled  hombly 
nmtastic  shapes  of  animals  and  men.  Some  words  spoken 
by  Brenner  had  wounded  my  heart.  The  gloomy  impression 
(n:the  moment  made  me  feel  this  deeper — I  could  not  help 
weeping,  but  quite  silently.  I  know  not  whether  he  con- 
jectured what  was  parsing  within  me,  but  afber  a  whHe  he 
said  with  a  gentle  voice : 

^^  Have  I  been  disagreeable  again  ?  !Forgive  me !  Do  not 
be  angry  with  me,  good,  sweet  Miss  Sophia!"  and  he  laid 
his  hand  gently  upon  mine.  I  pressed  it  without  replying, 
for  I  could  not  then  speak.  ±\irther  communication  was 
prevented  by  a  dull  cry  for  help,  which  forced  itself  on  our 
ears,  and  in  which  we  could  distinguish  the  voice  of  a  child, 
which  complained  lamentably.  Brenner  pulled  up  his 
sledge. 

^'Perhaps  somebody  who  has  driven  into  a  hole  in  the  ice," 
said  he.  "I  must  see  what  it  is<  Might  I  take  you  and 
Bosine  to  your  stepmother's  sledge  ?  Am  soon  as  possible  I 
win  return." 

"  "We  will  leave  the  little  girl  there,"  said  I;  "but  why 
should.  I  now  part  from  you,  when  I  probably  in  some  waj 
or  other  may  be  helpful  to  you.     No !  I  go  with  you." 

The  Yikmg  made  no  aaiawer;   we  looked  about: for  the 
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sledge  of  my  stepmother,  and  a  feeling  of  angmali  took  hold 
of  me  as  we  could  not  discover  it. 

At  that  same  moment  two  dedgescame  driving  ftiriooBly 
over  the  ice,  from  the  point  where  the  cry  was  heard.  In 
the  first  sate  two  boisterous  and  noisy  gentlemen,  whose 
voices,  as  well  as  thrar  mode  of  driving,  made  it  evident  that 
they  were  in  no  sober  state.  They  drove  so  furiously  upon 
onr  horse,  that  if  Brenner  had  not  suddenly  checked  it,  pro- 
bably some  misfortune  might  have  happened.  A  dad:  doud 
concealed  the  moon,  and  the  deep  twilight  prevented  us  £H>m 
distinguishing  the  countenances  of  the  noisy  gentlemen,  but 
I  thought  th^  I  recognised  the  Butschenfelts  in  the  voice. 
The  other  sledge  paused  a  moment,  and  a  voice,  which  I 
knew  for  that  of  Felix:  Delphin,  said : 

''Hold !  hold  1  Seally  I  believe  that  we  have  driven  over 
the  boy  behind  us  there/' 

'^  Ah,  a  pretty  joke !"  replied  the  other,  who  I  would 
wager  was  St.  Orme ;  "  he  omy  got  a  little  blow,  that  I  will 
swear.  Let  the  cursed  youngster  howl,  if  it  amuse  him.  Let 
go  the  reins !  else  we  shall  come  too  late,  and  the  otliers  will 
get  the  best  of  the  supper.  See  there,  now  he. is  still !  Let 
U8  go !" 

And  the  sledges  rushing  at  the  most  rapid  speed,  passed 
UB  towards  Stockholm.  —  (N.B.  The  gentlemen  whom  I 
thought  I  now  recognised,  had  declined  to  be  of  our  sledging 
party  on  the  pretence  that  they  were  invited  out  &r  the  day.) 

Ajb  we  were  turning  in  the  direction  whence  the  cry,, 
although  weaker,  was  still  heard,  we  saw  that  Lennartson 
ako  had  driven  thither,  and  heard  Flora  exclain^  with  anxiety : 

*'  Certainly  the  ice  at  the  edge  is  brittle,  and  we  shall  all 
go  down  together." 

Lennartson  gave  the  reins  to  the  servant,  and  whilst  he 
threw  himself  out  of  the  sledge,  called  to  us  to  stop  and  take 
him  with  ua.  We  stopped,  he  sprang  upon  the  sledge  beam, 
and  we  drove  rapidly  forward. 

We  were  now  on  the  spot  where  feeble  tones  of  lamenta- 
tion made  themselves  still  heard,  and  the  moon  shone  over  a 
singular  group.  A  youne  lady  in  the  most  elegant  winter 
dms,  with  light  red  fea&ers,  which  waved  in  a  white  silk 
bonnet,  stood,  bending  over  a  boy  dotfaed  in  rags,  whom  a 
serrsnt  in  livery  had  raised  1:9;  an  dd  man  of  taUstafenie, 
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with  a  staiF  in  Us  hand,  stood  near,  and  stared  up  towards 
heaven  with  blind  eyes. 

The  young  lady  was  Selma,  who  having  heard  the  cry  for 
help  earlier  than  we,  and  who  seeing  the  other  sledges  con- 
tinue their  drive,  had  prevailed  on  her  mother  to  turn  to- 
wards this  side,  in  order  to  see  if  they  could  help.  My  step- 
mother remained  with  her  sledge  immediately  on  the  place. 

The  old  man  related  how  two  sledges  had  driven  so  rapidly, 
that  he  ahd  the  boy  had  not  time  to  avoid  them.  The  first 
sledge  had  knocked  the  boy  down,  and  the  second  driven 
over  him,  and  notwithstanding  their  cries,  had  continued  on 
their  way.  The  old  man  appeared  not  to  have  suffered  at  all, 
but  the  boy  was  severely  hurt ;  and  after  Lennartson  had  in 
the  best  manner  bound  him  with  our  pocket  handkerchiefs, 
he  carried  him  to  the  sledge  of  my  stepmother,  where  he  was 
left  under  the  care  of  Selma.  Our  servant  was  ordered  to 
accompany  the  blind  man  to  his  dwelling  in  the  Park,  but  he 
was  unwilling  to  separate  from  the  boy,  who  was  his  only 
comfort  and  his  only  support  since  the  death  of  his  children, 
the  parents  of  the  boy ;  and  he  was  for  that  reason  seated 
with  the  coachman,  and  went  with  us. 

"We  turned  now  again  upon  our  homeward  way,  and  met 
Hora,  who  was  slowly  driving  towards  us.  Lennartson  took 
his  seat  again  beside  her ;  but  I  fancy  that  the  return  was 
not  very  agreeable  to  either  of  them. 
,  On  arriving  at  home  Lennartson  instantly  fetched  a  phy- 
sician  to  the  boy,  and  this  morning  he  is  taken  into  the  hos- 
pital. He  is  fortunately  not  dangerously  .hurt,  and  will  in  a 
month's  time  be  again  restored.  In  the  mean  time  he  is 
Selma's  and  my  child.  Lennartson  and  Brenner  have  adopted 
the  old  man,  whose  disease  of  the  eyes  is  of  that  kind  which 
admits  of  an  operation,  and  he  may  regain  his  sight. 

Mora  pouts  and  looks  askew  on  all  this  affau*,  and  on  the 
common  interest  which  has  sprung  up  between  Lennartson 
and  Selma  through  their  protege,  whilst  the  dissimilar  beha* 
viour  of  the  two  young  girls  on  this  occasion  seems  to  have 
made  a  strong  impression  on  Lennartson. 

The  17th. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  examine  Pelix  on  the  ice-drive  and 
its  adventure.  He  pretends  to  be  ignorant  and  hurt  in  the 
highest  degree,  but  a  certain  painful  confusion  in  his  manner 
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conyincea  me  that  I  have  not  suspected  him  and  the  others 

in  an  unjust  maimer.  I  have  heard  from  Ake  Sparrskold 
that  St.  Orme  often  misleads  young  men  to  drink,  and  then 
to  gamble,  and  thus  wins  &om  them  their  money ;  and  that 
he  had  inyited  Pelix  and  his  friends  to  an  orgie  of  the  lowest 
kind  on  the  daj  of  the  sledging  partj.  I  now  spoke  seriously 
and  warmly,  nay,  almost  sisterly,  to  PeHx,  and  warned  him 
of  this  false  and  dangerous  friend.  I  reminded  him  of  his 
promise  to  Selma,  and  on  that  which  depended  upon  it.  He 
answered  not  a  word,  but  looked  unhappy,  and  left  us  quickly. 
I  fear,  I  fear  that  he  is  pursuing  a  dangerous  course.  His 
more  regular  life  for  some  time  after  his  conversation  with 
Selma  seems  not  to  have  lasted  long,  and  he  is  so  weak  that 
the  Butschenfelts  "  Do  not  be  beguardianed,  Eelix !  Be  a 
man !"  or  their  jest  that  "  He  is  already  under  petticoat  go- 
vernment," are  sufficient  to  lead  him  into  every  possible 
foUy.  I  have  had  an  impulse  to  talk  myself  with  St.  Orme, 
and  to  call  forth  the  good  spirit  in  him ;  but  think !  if  the 
wicked  one  show  his  teeth  to  me  1  In  the  mean  time  I  will 
let  these  thoughts  concoct  yet  a  while;  over-hasty  words 
seldom  fall  in  good  ground. 

The  20t]L 

Our  children,  the  seven-years-old  and  sixty-years-old,  go 
on  hopefully  and  joyfully.  The  aged  man  is  operated  upon, 
and  it  has  succeeded  excellently.  Lennartson  was  here 
to-day,  and  related  to  us,  in  his  lively  way,  the  particulars 
of  the  affair. 

The  joy  of  the  old  man  that  he  could  again  see  the  sun 
and  his  child ;  that  he  again  could  work,  and  lay  aside  the 
beggar's  staff,  affected  us  all.  We  took  into  consideration 
the  future  of  our  children,  and  adopted  unanimously  Len- 
nartson's  plans. 

Selma  has  found  means  to  draw  Plora  into  this  affair,  so 
that  she  now,  like  the  others,  takes  part  in  it,  and  appears 
warmly  to  interest  herself  in  it,  namely — ^in  Lennartson's 
presence. 

The  23rd. 

The  Baron  has  received  additional  honours  in  titles  and 
stars.  As  he  came  to  us  this  evening  decorated  with  the 
latter,  Flora  exhibited  great  joy  on  that  account,  whilst 


Sdsua  amd  I  wished  Mm  joy  in  aU  Ainpiioiiy.  LemmrtBom 
veceiYed  Flora's  e3:aggerated  tokens  of  jc^  with  coldness^  .and 
wafi>  for  the  rest,  not  quite  in  good  humour.  My  etepmother 
noticed  this,  and  aaid  jestingly : 

"  It  seems  as  if  Lennartson  quarrels  with  his  good  feortune 
pgrecisely  when  it  adorns  him  most  handsomely;" 

"  G-ood  fortune !"  said  Lesmartson,  smiling  soisDowfuUy. 

"  Tea,"'  replied  my  stepmother^  "  at  least,  what  most 
people  would  regard  <as  sucii/' 

"  Ah  !**  said  Lennartsona,  whilst  he  seated  himself  beside 
her  with  a  <kind  of  filial  confidence,  "  it  is  exactly  that  which 
yeses  me,  that  people  ofben  regard  such  things  as  good  for- 
tuoe,  and  set  value  upon  them,  without  asking  whemer  th^ 
be  a  sign  of  merit ;  whether  they  hai^e  any  real  meaning ; — 
it  mokes  me  angry  that  it  should  be  sQ,.aikd  that  I  myself  am 
childish  enough  not  to  be  ^rightly  free  i&om  this  weakness. 
It  quite  tamneiitB  me.  But  the  superficiali^  of  life  is  so 
infectious.    Therefore  I  long  to  release  jayself  from  it." . 

*'  But  in  all  the  world  not  to  quit  the  service  an  that  ac- 
count P"  said  my  stepmother,  terrified. 

"  No!"  replied  Lennartson,  "that  is  quite  another  thing. 
I  will  only  be  released  that  I  thereby — ^may  come  deeper 
into  life.  I  know  well  when  I  could  be  indifierent  to  all  this 
outward  glitter,  and  warm  and  rich  from  the  reward  which 
no  human  eye  sees,  from  a  look,  a  quiet  approval.*' 

**  And  where  is  this  Eldorado  r"  asked  my  stepmother, 
affected,  and  at  the  same  time  suspicious. 

"With  a  voice,  which  was  at  the  same  time  softened  and 
rendered  more  full  by  deep  feeling,  Lennartson  said : 

"  I  had  it  once  in  the  heart  of  my  mother;  I  would  meet 
with  it  in  the  heart — of  my  wife ;  if,^  continued  he,  with 
emph«^,sis,  "  if  she  understood  me,  if  she  were  such  as  my 
soul  desires,  and  my  heart  seeks  after.  Many  a  one  con- 
gratulates me  on  my  happiness  in  having  made  my  own  way 
in  life,  and  I — consid^  myself  not  to  have  been  happy,  that 
I  have  not  yet  properly  lived — at  least,  since  my  earliest 
youth,"  added  he,  mournfully. 

All  this  was  said  half  aloud  to  my  stepmother,  who  was 
evidently  affected,  and  spoke  kindhr  woms  regarding  the 
future,  though  it  might  not  be  in  a  cheerful  tome. 

I  looked  «t  the  young  girls :  Flora  blushed  deeply ;  that 
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Seima  grew  pale,  I  could  merely  suppose ;  because  at  my 
glaoiee  she  rose  aiid  left  the  room. 

Here  have  I  then  become  acquainted  mth  one  of  the  Leor 
nartsoa  faults  of  which  the  Viking  «poke.  Bat  the  way  in 
which  he  discovered  it  has  made  the  man  only  more  iiite- 
resting  in  my  eyes. 

Hie  1st  of  March. 

Brenner  will  not  understand  me,  will  not  attend  to  my 
hin'^s.  He  seems  as  if  he  woidd  give  his  heart  free  play  in 
malring  an  attack  on  my  heart.  Well,  then!  May  his,, 
during  the  combat,  only  not  be  wounded.  I  will  not  lose  a 
friend  in  the  lover,  and  a  friend  so  noble  and  so  dear  to  me^ 
as  Wilhehn  Brenner.  I  never  was  happy  in  love.  Where  I 
lorved  I  have  not  been  again  beloved,  and  where  I  have  been 
beloved  with  true  affection  I  could  not  return  the  same  feel- 
ing. But  I  have  to  thank  friendship,  pure-minded  friend- 
ship, for  my  highest  delights  on  the  earth.  A  rejected  lover 
may  easily  Decome  the  truest  friend,  and  that  he  is  not  so  is 
often  the  fault  of  the  beloved  woman. 

In  this  case  it  will  not  be  my  fault,  that  I  feel  in  myselt 
I  know  nothing  more  sorrowM  than  when  an  acquaintance,, 
which  begins  in  cordiality,  extinguishes  itself  in  bitterness  ; 
or  where  warm  feelings  change  themselves  into  cold  ones* 
Every  seed  of  tenderness  which  the  All-good  has  sown  upon 
the  earth,  should  unfold  itself  into  a  plant  and  flower; 
should  here  sprout  up  at  His  footstool,  to  blossom  sometime 
yet  more  gloriously  before  His  throne.  If  it  be  otherwise  ; 
if  the  flower  die  in  its  bud,  then  is  it  the  fault  of  man,  and  a 
very  sorrowful  thing.  I  write  this  in  the  odour  of  the  lilacs 
which  I  have  received  from  my  friend,  and  with  a  heart  that 
is  warm  towards  him.     It  is  calm  and  light  within  me. 

Tboa  that  al]aj*st  the  restless  heart's  commotion, 
Uhuninator  of  life's  midnight  hoar  I 
To  whom  was  given  the  ancient  world's  devotion, 
And  even  now  art  our  most  glorious  dower; 
Tbon  whe  wast  hj,  when  Chaos  was  np-broken ; 
Who  played'st  in  joy  in  the  Creator's  si^t; 
Thon  who  wast  bj  whenjpruno/  words  were  spoken, 
And  heights  and  depths  gave  Being  forth  to  light 
Lift's  mom  and  evening  star,  0  Wisdom !  brightly, 
When  I  in  darkness  lay,  thy  light  was  shown ; 
Since  then  'tis  well  with  me,  my  lieart  beats  lightly, 
£amiiig  with  love;  bat  We  for  Thee  alone  I 

£2 
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The  2nd. 

The  miserable,  misfortune-bringing,  poisonous  and  poisoned 
Lady-Councillors-of-Commerce !  I  would  that  they  sat 
turned  to  stone  up  aloft  on  the  hill  of  difficulty,  and  could 
move  neither  foot  nor  tongue !  I  would  they  had  been 
fettered  yesterday.  Then  should  I  not  have  been  obliged  to 
go  thither  to-day  with  the  heaviest  burden  which  life  has, 
and  to  come  back  without  any  alleviation ;  then  had  I  not 
been  obliged  to  sit  here  as  now,  and  to  write  with  a  sort  of 
desperation,  whilst  tears  fall  upon  my  paper  rather  than  the 
words  which  I  throw  upon  it,  almost  without  seeing  them. 

But  now  came  those  birds  of  misfortune  yesterday  after- 
noon, and  darted  down  by  my  stepmother.  I  was  sitting  with 
her  at  my  painting,  and  I  was  amused  in  listening  to  the 
round  wnich  these  three  ladies  made  among  our  near  and 
distant  acquaintances.  Already  had  they  gone  through  a 
long  list  of  "  They  believe,  they  say,  they  assert,"  when  Mrs. 
P.  vehemently  exclaimed,  "  Now  for  a  bit  of  news  which  is 
sure  and  certain  !  "What  think  you  of  our  honest  Colonel 
Brenner  having  last  week  received  *  a  basket'  from  the  rich 
widow,  Mrs.  Z.  ?  That  I  know  from  your  own  sister-in-law, 
who  related  the  whole  affair  to  me.  She  herself,  as  regarded 
him,  was  not  disinclined,  but  the  five  step-children  would 
have  terrified  her." 

"Yes,  the  poor  man !"  said  Miss  P.,  "  he  wiU  not  find  it 
easy  to  get  a  wife  with  that  crowd  of  children ;  at  least  not 
a  wife  who  has  money." 

"  Need  Colonel  Brenner  then,  in  the  choice  of  a  wife,  make 
money  so  much  an  object  ?"  asked  I,  in  no  enviable  state  of 
mind. 

"  A  man  always  must  do  that  who  has  five  children  to  care 
for,  and  who  has  no  other  property  than  his  profession,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  P.  "  Brenner's  wife  had  nothing ;  and  he  himself, 
although  a  man  of  rank,  has  been  no  good  husbander  of  his 
income." 

"  Is  Mrs.  Z.  an  estimable  person  ?"  asked  I  again ;  and 
Miss  P.  made  answer : 

"  Oh,  the  person  is  weU-behaved  enough,  I  fancy  ;  but  she 
has  neither  head  nor  heart ;  but  with  a  fine  complexion,  a 
handsome  figure,  and  large  landed  property,*  one  needs 

*  Goldasa  sateri,  an  estate  ^liicb,  according  to  the  Swedish  laws,  can  only  be 
held  by  a  noble. 
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neither  Head  nor  heart  to  enchant.  A  little  vain,  a  little  mad 
about  getting  married,  is  she  to  be  sure— —it  is  an  un- 
fortunate passion  that,  of  wishing  to  get  married !  I  say 
with  Madame  de  Sevigne,  I  would  rather  get  drunk !" 

"  1  also,"  said  I ;  "  but  is  it  known  for  certain  that  Colonel 
Brenner  paid  his  addresses  to  Mrs.  Z.  last  week  P" 

"  Quite  certainly  is  it  known,  my  sweetest  of  friends ! 
Her  own  sister-iu-law  told  me  of  it.  Besides  this,  there  are 
documents  in  the  affair ;  for  it  was  negotiated  by  letters, 
which  certainly  must  have  been  very  affecting,  for  Mrs.  Z. 
has  cried  days  and  nights  over  them — there  must  singly  and 
Bolelv  on  that  account  have  been  a  wash  of  pocket-handker- 
chiefs. But  she  has  her  own  friends,  and  will  console  her- 
self, and  think  about  a  certain  gentleman  without  children, 
and — apropos,  people  say  also  in  the  world  that  Colonel 
Brenner  too  will  endeavour  to  console  himself,  and  will  seek 
for  his  consolation  in  this  house ;  people  assert  even  that 
Miaa  Sophia  Adelan  knows  sometlung  more  of  the  affair." 

Beddening  like  a  guilty  person,  and  proud  as  an  innocent 
one,  I  repelled  the  charge,  and  declared  myself  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  it.  And,  as  the  sisters  persisted  in  jesting 
with  me,  my  stepmother  said,  with  a  graceful  dignity  which 
pleased  me  infinitely : 

''  As  Colonel  Brenner  has  so  lately  paid  his  addresses  to 
Mrs.  Z,,  it  would  very  little  accord  with  the  esteem  which  he 
cherishes  for  Sophia,  and  with  his  own  character,  if  he  should 
80  quickly  solicit  her  hand.  Besides,  I  fancy  that  this  match 
would  very  little  suit  Sophia.  It  is  no  joke  with  so  many  step- 
children. If  my  Sophia  wishes  to  be  married,  she  will  not 
lack  opportunities  of  choosing  among — um,  lun,  um!" 

"  On,  of  course !  That  is  certain !  When  a  person  has  so 
many  charms  and  talents,  and  so  much  property,  there  lacks 
notmng;  and  people  talk  already  of  a  certain  Baron  and 
Chamberlain-perkpa  one  may  already  offer  congratula- 
tions. 

I  scarcely  was  able  to  give  a  token  of  disavowal,  and  was 
glad  that  a  servant  came  to  say  that  the  carriage  was  at  the 
door,  in  which  the  Lady-Councillors-of-Commerce  took  leave, 
and  my  stepmother  and  Elora  drove  out  to  pay  visits. 

"  Let  nobody  come  in !  say  that  nobody  is  at  home !"  said 
I  to  the  Philosopher  (the  old  trusty  servant  of  the  house, 
whose  business  it  is  to  watch  through  the  whole  day,  half 
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sleepizig  in  the  hall),  axid  I  threw  myself  m  the  STm-chair, 
before'  the  fiamo,  in  the  drannring-room.  One  single  light 
burnt  in  the  chandelier  with  a  long  wiek.  It  was  twilight 
in  the  room,  it  was  twilight  in  my  own  soul. 

**-  It  is  the  property !  It  is  a  speculation  !**  thought  I. 
My  mind  wa»  in  so  painful  a  state  that  I  wept.  The  image 
of  the  Viking  was  dimmed  in  my  inmost  souL  I  saw  him 
before,  so  pure,  so  noble,  so  &r  from  all  worldly  modes 
of  action,  and  now  !  But  no !  I  wiU  not  give  way  to  the 
thoughts  which  the  news  I  have  heard  awakens  in  me.  "  Still ! 
stiU !"  said  I  to  the  tormenting  spirits,  "  leave  me  my  faith 
in  him,  and  let  me  retain  my  friend.  Besides,  why  should 
I  believe  that  he  will  woo  me.  He  will  not.  He  seeks  in 
me  merely  a  confidant,  a  friend,  a  sister !"  And  I  let  all  the 
five  little  children  come  up  before  tne  in  order  to  explain  his 
courtship  of  Mrs  Z. 

The  "  Senate  pathetique "  of  Beethoven  lay  upon  the 
music  desk,  and  I  began  to  play  it.  This  wild  agita^jo  re- 
moved the  tumult  from  my  soul,  and  hushed  it ;  it  elevated 
itself  on  the  streams  of  soimd,  and  burst  with  them  through 
all  thwarting  hindrances  to  the  earnest,  lovely,  alL-releasing, 
all-reconciling  unveiHng,.  to  the  glorious  closing  notes.  So 
deeply  was  I  absorbed  by  my  music  thai;  I  did  not  hear  a 
conversation  which  was  taking  place  in  the  hall,  and  which 
ended  in  the  Philosopher  opening  the  door  and  sayiog  in  a 
Yoine  which  resembled  that  of  the  ghost  in  Hamlet : 

"  Miss  Adelan,  Captain  Brenner  is  in  the  hall,  and  wiU 
resolutely  come  in.     Shall  I  beg  him  to  go  away  ?" 

"  Did  1  not  say  that  nobody  was  to  be  admitted  ?"  asked  I. 

"  Yes,  he  said  that,"  said  a  well-known  voice.  "But  I 
told  him  that  I  am  already  admitted !"  And  Brenner  at  one 
spring  stood  before  me,  with  outstretched  hand,  so  kind,  so 
joyous^  so  cordial,  that  I  nearly  forgot  all  the  impressions 
w])bh  which  I  had  just  then  combated,  and  my  heart  moved 
itself  towards  him. 

He  gave  me  a  bouquet  of  beautiiul  flowers,  as  he  con- 
tinued, "  Only  do  not  say  to  me  that  I  must  go  away !" 

Kindly,  but  sorrowfully,  I  said,  "  Ah,  no !  Stay  here 
now.     My  mother  will  soon  be  home." 

'^  Oh,  that  is  not  of  much  consequence  to  me,"  said  he. 
'**  I  woiild  now  Kwfcher  talk  alone  with  you." 

My  heart  beat  from  secret  anxiety.    He  looked  at  me, 
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»Ml  my  appeamnee  must  ha^e  iadicated  fiJly  my  state  of 
Bundy  &r  Ae  wa«  suddenly  uneaB^,  and.  aeked  teiuiedBy'  and 
withi  his  whole^  lieact,  wheukAB  I  worn  ill. 

"  No,  I.  am  veiy  well."  Wheldneor  I  waft  reaed  ?'  "  Yea, 
Imuafc  confeBs  that ;  I  had  heard  something  whiiehi  had  dia- 
compoaed  m»J*  Whether  he  mig^t  not  ahiure  iii,,  whether 
he  xoigbt  not  endeavour  to  be  my  eomforter  ?  I  waa  silent. 
Should  I  tell  him  aH  P  thought  I.  Yet  no !  That  w&re 
indeed  a  ibUy.  fie  would  fancy  that  I  was  in.  love  with.  him. 
He  renewed  his  questions  with  more  and  more  wanuth. 
"1^!"  replied  I,  at  I^igth;  ^^not  now — ^perhi^  at  some 

futuare time" Wheth^  I  were- n&Led  wjitk  him  P     ''  Yea 

— ^No He  must  not  ask  any  more." 

'^  Not  ask  any  morep"  exclaimed  Brenner,  fie  waa 
silent  for  a  while,  and  began  then  again,  with  a  geistle, 
tremuloufl  yoice :  "  Ajid  yet  I  came  now,  on  purpose,  to  ask 
you  a  serious  question,  a  very  important  queatuon— a  question 
^hich  has  ofl^  thrust  itse¥to  Ij  lipa,\d  whi.h  lean  no 
longer  keep  back — a  question,  upon  which  depends  the  weal 
er  w«e  of  my  life.  I  came  on  purpose  to  ask — Sophia^  wiU 
youy  can  you  loye  me  ?  I  have  long  loved  you  unspeakably ! 
WiU  you  accompany  me  through  life,  in  pleasure  and  pain  ?" 

The  vnice,  the  look,  the  expression,  even  the  pressure  of 

his  hand,,  which  had  seized  mine Oh,  what  eloquence  of 

the  heart !  And  all  this  he  had  eonseerafeed  the  week  before 
to  Mra.  Z*  AtmI  Mrs.  Z.,  without  head  and  heart,  with  a 
£ne  complexion  and  landed  property,  ascended  like  a  ghost 
between  Bvenner  and  me^  and  caused  ma  indeaesibable 
flxiguiahk 

Qh,  if  he  had  but  been  to  me  that  which,  he  had  been  only 
&  Hew  hours  before,  how  candidly  and  how  warmly  should  i 
have  talked  to  him  ;  how  could  I  have  refused  his  hand  vdth- 
out  wimmding  his  heart;  how  could  I  have  removed  the 
lover,  andyet  have  retained  him  for  ever  afHend 

But  in  the  dackness  which  had  now  risen  in  my  soul,  I 
reoQgnsaed  neither  him  nor  myself;  the  whole  world  was 
changed  A  crippling  coldness,  a  petrifying  stupor  ever- 
Game  my  whole  being ;  I  felt  myself  turned  into  a  marble 
image,  and  therefore  I  let  Brenner  talk  without  understand- 
ing hiin.;  heard  him  c^eak  of  his  children-,  "  children  which 
it  was  a  delight  and  honour  to  have ;"  heard  him  say  how  he 
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and  his  children  would  make  me  happy  by  love  and  gratitude ; 
8aw  him  bend  his  knee  before  me,  ^nj4ing  me  to  Uston  to 
him  and  answer  him.  But  I  could  not  answer,  could  move 
neither  hand  nor  tongue ;  my  eyes  were  still  and  staringly 
riveted  ujon  him ;  yet  I  felt  as  if  my  eyes  were  filling  by 
degrees  with  tears.  Then  he  reproached  me  jestingly  with 
keeping  him  so  long  before  me  on  his  knees ;  and  with  a  sudden 
turn  he  seated  himself  at  my  feet,  embraced  my  knees,  and 
declared  that  he  would  not  rise  tHl  I  had  given  to  him  my 
"  Yes." 

This  manoeuvre  had  almost  entirely  overcome  me.  I  was 
just  about  to  lean  myself  towards  his  beloved  head,  and  open 
my  whole  heart  to  him ;  but  at  that  same  moment  I  heard 
a  bustle  in  the  hall,  and  the  voices  of  many  persons  who  had 
entered. 

In  that  same  moment  I  awoke  to  a  full  consciousness,  and 
to  the  whole  bitterness  of  my  position. 

"  Stand  up !  In  God's  name,  stand  up !"  said  I  to  Bren- 
ner.    "  Some  one  comes !" 

"  The  whole  world  may  come !"  replied  he,  with  defiance 
and  affection ;  "  I  shall  not  stand  up  without  an  answer  from 
you." 

A  thought  of  hell  arose  in  my  mind ;  he  will  surprise  thee, 
he  will  compel  thee,  he  will  remain  here  at  thy  feet  to  make 
it  impossible  for  thee  to  refuse  his  hand ! 

With  proud  resentment  in  look  and  voice  I  sprang  up,  and 
said: 

"  Captain  Brenner !  I  have  done  wrong  to  leave  you  so 
long  in  uncertainty.  Pardon  me,  and  hear  now  my  last 
answer.  My  hand  and  my  property  I  will  preserve  inde- 
pendent. I  esteem  no  man  high  enough  to  give  him  right 
and  rule  over  them." 

Brenner  on  his  part  had  risen  up — and  at  my  stem  reph- 
fixed  upon  me  a  look  full  of  inexpressible  astonishment.  It 
was  as  if  he  could  not  thoroughly  understand  me.  Merry 
voices  and  the  steps  of  several  persons  approached  the  draw- 
ing-room door  from  the  haU.  I  betook  myself  to  the  door 
which  led  to  Selma's  chamber.  Here,  with  my  hand  upon 
the  lock,  I  turned  round  and  looked  at  Brenner.  He  stood 
immovable,  his  eyes  directed  to  me  ;  their  expression  I  cannot 
describe,  and  I  could  not  rightly  comprehend ;  but  I  read  in 
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them  aa  eternal  farewell ;  and,  with  a  soul  assailed  by  inde- 
scribable and  contending  feelings,  I  fled  to  my  room.  That 
which  I  felt  to  be  the  bitterest  and  the  most  painful  at  this 
moment  was  that  Brenner  and  I  were  for  ever  separated.  I 
called  up  anew  Mrs.  Z.,  in  her  whole  terrible  shape,  and 
Brenner's  conduct  to  her,  in  order  to  excuse  and  to  explain 
my  own  conduct ;  but  then  came  the  remembrance  of  Bren- 
ner's last  look — that  strange  look,  which  went  through  bone 
and  marrow,  and  aU  his  culpability  vanished,  and  I  alone  was 
the  guilty  one,  the  one  worthy  of  condemnation. 

I  was  interrupted  in  this  combat  by  Selma,  who  besought 
me  to  join  the  company.  I  thought  at  first  to  excuse  my- 
self;  but  when  I  found  that  Lennartson  was  thei«,  a  thought 
or  suspicion  arose  within  me,  and  I  followed  Selma. 

I  had  a  fever  from  excitement  of  mind.  I  soon  observed 
that  Lennartson' s  glance  was  directed  to  me  with  an  inquir- 
ing expression,  and  soon  also  he  seated  himself  on  the  comer 
of  a  sofa,  and  said  in  a  low  voice : 

"  As  I  came  here  this  evening,  I  found  Brenner  alone  in 
the  drawing-room,  in  a  strange  state,  and  he  could  or  would 
not  give  any  explanation  of  it.  Have  you  seen  him  this 
evening  ?" 

'^  I  pray  you,"  said  I,  and  answered  his  question  by  another, 
"tell  me  whether  it  be  true,  as  I  have  lately  heard,  that 
within  these  few  days  a  marriage  has  been  spoken  of  betwixt 
Brenner  and  Mrs.  Z.  ?  Ton  are  Brenner's  Mend,  you  must 
know." 

"  I  cannot  deny  it,"  replied  the  Baron,  smiling. 

"  Is  it  true  that  a  marriage  was  spoken  of?" 

"  Tes,  actually  was  spoken  of." 

"  He  has  then  really  paid  his  addresses  to  her  P" 

"  Hiun  1  that  is  again  another  question,"  said  Lennartson, 
smiling. 

"  How !  Did  you  not  say  that  a  marriage  had  been  spoken 

"  Does  it  then  follow  of  necessity  that  Tie  must  have  made 
the  proposal  ?" 

"Not  P  I  fancied  so.  I  pray  you  jest  not  in  this  affair, 
but  tell  me  out  plainly  how  it  hangs  together.  It  is  to  me 
inexpressibly  important — more  important  than  I  can  say." 

"  W  ell,  then,  what  I  know  of  the  affair  is,  in  a  few  words. 
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tbisM:  Mrs.  H.  wished  tobave  'WiUielm  Bvenner  £»r  Iojsp  hoa- 
baad ;  he  did  not  wish  her  aitogetiker  for  his^  wiife.  A  tikizd 
pers(»i  went  with  the  propoBal—- and  witii  the  lefuaal  to)  and 
iro  betweenj  them." 

''Oh,  6od!  18  it  ^sible?  And — pardon  me  I — Erom 
whom  do  you  know  this  ? — ^From  Brenner  himself?*' 

''  No,  certainly  not ;  but  exactly  £rom  thia  third  persan^ 
who-  ought  for  two  reasons^  to  bid  adieu  to  1^  office  of 
spokesman.  It  pleases  me,  Miss  Adehin,  to  be  able  to  gsye^ 
you  an  explanation  of  an  affair  in  which  you  have  been  so 
badly  in&rmed.  And  now — ^best  Miss  Sophia,  permit,  me,  as 
Erenner's  and  your  Mend,  a  question.  What  is  th»  oecasion 
of  hia  strange  state  of  mind  this  evening  ?'" 

''  It  is  my  &alt !  my  unpardonable  fimlt  l"  I  could  say  no 
more ;  I  was  crushed  to  pieces. 

Lennartson  was  silent ;  he  regarded  me  witibi  his  aeribus 
prudent  eyes.  After  a  minute's  silraice,  he  said  gently,  al- 
most flatteringly : 

"  I  shall  probably  see  him  to-night,  May  I  not  take  to 
him  from  you  a  message — some  kind  of  greeting  ?." 

^*  Ah,  what  is  the  use  of  it  ?  He  cannot,  he  ought  not  to 
forgive  me !  We  are  separated  for  ever  through  my  £anlt — 
through  my  unworthy  mistrust.  Bat^  if  you  will,  impart  to 
him  this  our  conversation," 

And  with  this  it  was  ended ;  but  now  began  &fe  nse  the 
pangs  of  conscience. 

Oh,  what  talisman  is  there  indeed  against  the  bitter  crush* 
ing  feeling  of  having  been  imjust  towards  a  noble  fciend^ — 
having  crueUy  wounded  his  heart,  his  dearest  feeling ;  to 
have  murdered  the  faith  in  that  which  he  loved — ^to  have  dis- 
turbed his  happiness !  And  for  such  a  deed  no  comfoDt  can 
be  found.  Oh,  WUhelm  Brenner!  now  I  understand  thy 
looks  full  of  condemnation,  and  fdU  of  godlike  sorrow  over 
me.  Yet  when  thou  knowest  that  I  have  bathed  mj  piUow 
with  tears,  and  yet  in  the  midst  of  my  suffering  felt  a  proud 
joy  over  me,  and  thanked  Gk>d  that  I  can  bear  thy  linage 
clear  in  my  breast,  wouldst  thou — ^wouldst  thou  not  fozgiice 
me? 

I  passed  the  night  without  slmnbering  in  the  least.  I 
waited'  for  the  morning  with  impatience — ^I  hoped  that  with 
it  Lennartson  would  come.    The  morning  came,  grey  and 
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cold,  and  no  Lennartson,  and  no  single  sunbeam  in  mj  noc- 
turnal souL  One  lioiir  went  after  tke  other^— that  waiting 
was  insufferable  to  me ;  read  I  could  not,  moaic  was  to  me  a 
torment,  and  the  most  common  topics  of  conversation  only 
increased  my  anguish.  All  at  once  the  proverb  came  into 
my  mind — 

That  which  wounds  the  hed  wonnds  not  the  sonl ; 

and  at  the  same  time  the  hill  of  difficulty  came  before  my 
inmost  mind,  and  it  seemed  to  me  a  particular  refreshment 
to  ascend  this.  I  felt  the  necessity  of  calming  the  soul  by 
tiie  fatigue  of  the  body;  and  with  an  advertisement  out  of 
the  daily  paper  in  my  reticule,  I  rambled  in  mist  and  cold 
towaards  the  South,  up  the  heaven-aspiring  mountain,  far 
forth  upon  the  endless  street  which  begins  on  the  other  side 
of  the  same.  Our  own  state  of  mind  ofben  lends  its  colour 
to  objects,  but  on  this  day  my  state  of  mind  and  the  objects 
which  met  me  had  actually  a  deep  sympathy.  The  adver- 
tisement led  me  to  a  dwelling  where  mould  and  damp  covered 
the  walls.  Neither  was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  pale 
dropsy  abode  there.  On  the  long  ill-built  street  I  saw  a 
herd  of  ragged,  pale  children,  old  women  and  aged  men, 
living  pictures  of  sickness,  of  poverty,  and  age ;  and  I  con- 
templated misery  in  all  gradations  of  human  life — ^in  all  its 
weeping  shadows. 

And  amid  aU  these  shadow-figures  there  yet  probably  was 
not  one  who  would  have  exchanged  his  lot  with  mine,  if  he 
could  have  seen  into  my  heart.  Ah !  the  severest  kind  of 
wretchedness  is  not  thiftt  which  exhibits  its  rags  in  the 
streets,  and  at  night  coneealB  itself  in  great  deserted  build- 
ings— ^it  is  that  which  smiles  in  polite  companies,  which 
shows  to  the  world  a  joyful  extenor  whilst  sorrow  gnaws  its 
heart. 

Had  I  been  somewhat  more  joyous  of  mood,.  I  might  have 
thought  with  pleasure  on  the  round  earthen  jugs  which  many 
carried  in  their  hands,  and  on  the  warm  soup  which  Mercy 
cooks  by  the  never-extinguished  fire,  and  which  now  these 
poor  people  were  carrying,  yet  steaming,  for  their  dinners. 

When  I  came  home,  I  hoped  for  some  word,  for  some 
tidings.  But  no,  nothing!  Several  hours  have  passed. 
Perhaps  Lennartson  comes  this  evening. 
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Evening. 

No,  he  came  not.  I  liave  obtained  by  management  news 
of  Brenner.    He  did  kot  go  home  last  night. 

The  3rd. 

Again  a  sleepless  nigbt.  It  is  again  morning.  "Wbitber 
shall  I  go  to-day  ? 

"  When  a  man  is  no  longer  bis  own  Mend,  tben  goes  be 
to  bis  brother,  who  is  so  st3l,  that  be  may  talk  gently  with 
him,  and  may  give  him  life.'* 

These  words  of  Jean  Paul  awoke  in  me  the  desire  to  go  to 
my  Selma,  but  I  was  ashamed  of  the  confession  which  I  had 
to  make  to  her.  She  then  came  to  me  with  her  lovely  eyes, 
and  asked  so  tenderly,  so  sorrowfully,  the  cause  of  my  distress, 
I  could  do  no  other  than  let  her  look  into  my  heart.  And 
how  tenderly  she  <jomforted  me !  How  warmly  she  defended 
me  from  my  own  self-accusations  1  How  clearly  she  saw 
before  us  the  hour  of  reconciliation !  Ah,  I  dare  not  hope 
for  this !  If  I  could  only  know  bow  it  now  is  with  him,  bow 
be  feels  towards  me. 

Evening. 

I  know  now.     Lennartson  came  in  the  afternoon,  but  not 

gaily. 

Yet  it  is  good  that  he  came.  I  could  hardly  have  sup- 
ported such  another  nigbt.  To  my  inquiring  look,  he  said 
immediately : 

"  I  have  just  seen  Brenner ;  I  have  communicated  to  him 
our  conversation  here  that  evening." 

"  "Well,  then,  and  he '*  asked  I,  almost  lifeless. 

"  He  said,  be  bad  himself  imagined  that  some  kind  of  mis- 
understanding must  have  been  the  occasion  of — ^what  be  did 
not  say." 

"  And  besides  that — did  he  say  nothing  ?" 

"  He  added,  if  anybody  bad  said  to  me  anything  bad  of  her, 
I  should  not  have  believed  it." 

"  And  that  was  aU !     Said  be  nothing  more  ?" 

"  No  1"  said  Lennartson ;  "  but  it  was  evident  that  be  had 
suffered  much  in  mind,  and  suffered  still.  What  unfortunate 
misunderstanding  has  put  you  both  so  out  of  tune  with  each 

other,  separated  two  beings  who  I  fancied  should ^but  you 

are  not  separated.     That  is  impossible.    I  know  Brenner's 
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heart.  Give  me  a  word,  a  cordial  word  for  him,  and — ^let  me 
conduct  liiTTi  to  your  feet." 

"  Impossible !  I  pray  you  do  nothing  now  in  this  affair. 
Tou  would  not  wish  that  yourself,  if  you  knew  all.  Tell  me 
only — do  you  think  that  Brenner  cherishes  any  hatred  to- 
wards me  P" 

"  Hatred  is  a  feeling  which  cannot  easily  find  place  in 
Brenner's  heart,  and  certainly  never  towards  you.  The 
words  which  he  says  of  you,  he  speaks  with  seriousness  and 

''  Thus  I  may  hope  then  that  he  does  not  abhor  me.  This 
is  much.    I  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  your  kindness." 

"Thank  me,  by  giving  me  a  soothing  greeting  for  my 
friend.  He  looked  to  me  as  if  he  had  not  slept  for  several 
nights,  and  would  not  be  able  to  sleep  for  yet  more." 

"  Tell  him  that  neither  have  I  slept,  since and  now  let 

us  not  talk  further  on  this  affair.  It  belongs  to  the  things 
which  must  alone  depend  upon  our  Lord's  guidance." 

Lennartson  bowed  with  quiet  seriousness,  and  as  he  saw 
me  weep  he  took  my  hand,  and  spoke  gentle  words  with  the 
voice  of  an  angel.     Oh,  how  good  is  he  too ! 

It  is  Twelve  at  Night. 

I  am  now  calmer.  I  have  arrived  at  certainty.  It  is  then 
ended,  this  friendship  which  gave  me  so  very  much  pleasure, 

which  was  to  last  into  eternity,  ended  through  my  fault. 

*  •  •  *  • 

I  found  in  the  stream  of  life  a  costly  pearl,  but  I  threw  it 

heedlessly  away.    I  deserved  it  not. 

•  *  •  •  • 

"  If  they  had  told  me  anything  bad  of  her  I  should  not 
have  believed  it."  "What  a  crushing  reproof  for  me  is  there 
in  these  loving  words ! 

But  I  deserve  all  this.  Therefore  I  will  bear  it  without 
complaint.  I  shall  not  sleep  this  night,  perhaps  not  for  many 
nights.    I  wish  I  knew  that  he  slept. 

Without,  it  is  restless.  Clouds  driven  by  the  northern 
tempest  fly  over  the  castle.  The  lamps  on  the  bridge  and  on 
the  quay  flicker ;  their  light  trembles  in  the  agitated  waters ; 
one  after  the  other  is  extinguished  in  the  storm.  Poor 
flickering  flames,  good  night ! 
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The7tiii. 

Breimerlias  set  out,  on  the  business  of  the  fleet,  to  severni 
of  ihe  Beaport  towns  of  Sweden.  He  wdll  be  absent  several 
weeks.    That  is  good. 

It  is  oold  to-day,  clear  air  and  cold.  The  snow  lies  xspon 
the  ice  of  the  Eiddari^erd,  upon  the  southern  moantains, 
white  and  still — still  and  cold  as  indifiSsrenee.  I  wiU  lay  it 
iLpon  my  lieart.   Yet  no !  that  will  I  not.    Let  it  saffer  stM. 

I  was  too  proud  of  my  philosophy,  of  my  strength  amd 
prudence,  and  am — ^punished.  Bum  therefore  thou  holy 
pam,  thou  purifying  fire ;  bum  to  the  very  roots  this  selfish 
vain  temper.    Bum  and  consume ! 

In  the  Eyening. 

I  shall  overcome  this  suffering;  T  feel  that  I  shall  over- 
come it,  for  I  have  a  clear,  inward  presentiment  that  he  has 
forgiven  me,  that  he  feels  and  thinks  mercifully  towards  me. 
And  for  the  first  time  I  feel  the  necessity  of  the  mercy  and 
the  compassion  of  a  fellow-being.  Such  presentiments  of  the 
state  of  feeling  of  persons  who  are  dear  to  me  I  have  often 
had,  as  well  in  bad  as  in  good,  and  they  have  never  yet  de* 
ceived  me. 

The  sentiment  which  united  Brenner  and  me  has  really  not 
been  of  a  common  kind,  nor  can  the  over-hastiness  of  a 
moment  annibilate  it.  It  is  deeply  based  in  tlie  nature  of 
our  being.  And  I  know  it.  "Wilhelm  Brenner,  we  shall  yet 
once  more  meet  and  be  united  in  sincerity,  in  harmony,  even 
if  it  first  be  when  the  scene  of  this  life  is  ended ;  I  know  it, 
and  never  have  felt  more  certain  than  in  this  moment,  when 
we  are  apparently  more  separated  than  ever. 

I  have  written  to  Brenner.  "Words  like  those  which  I 
said  here.  They  will  meet  him  when  he  returns  to  Stock- 
holm. 

To-night  the  stars  glow  brighter.  No  cloud  overshadows 
them.  Gk)od  night,  Wilhelm !  To-night  thou  wilt  sleep,  to- 
night I  also  shall  sleep,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  again  wholly 
live  for  mankind,  for  the  interests  which  surround  me.  Thou 
hast  given  to  me  an  example  of  activity,  and  I  "will  follow  it. 

The  11th. 
And  tibe  drama  wMch  39  being  acted  in  my  neighbourhood 
demands  truly  all  attention.    I  seek  still  for  the  Idiread 
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wluch  caxL  lead  tike  eaptivefl  oat  of  iihe  kbjrmbli ;  bnft  tliat 
St.  Osme  is ihe  Mbiotaur  I  see  plaiDfy;  «ad  it  eeesEMB  ab  if 
!Flora's  prophecy  of  herself,  that  she  was  posBessed  hj  hoB 
eiril  natiuie,  was  sealLj^  about  to  be  folMed.  But  why  should 
Belma  became  her  yiotim ;  wh^  ethoiAd  the  sjlph  ioie  her 
wings  in  the  stniggle:?  Selma  has  been  for  some  lime  an 
aatiul  nuat^  to  Mora's  perpetuaillj  imlufxp^  .temper,  who 
Beemfi  to  have  a  oeartam  deUghd;  in  tormenimg  her  with  iit 
fawBonr,  wiiih  «e¥eii1y,  and  with  absurd  siHqpifiioTiit.  Selma 
bears  this  with  wonderful  gentleneBS,  but — dbe  joyous  song 
is  dleneed,  and  the  light  dandng  jgait  'becomes  ever  fltiller. 

Yestearday  I  poured  out  befbire  her  the  iial  of  my  wzai^ 
against  Elora. 

"  PorgLve  bee,"  prayed  Sehna^  wil^  hear  beaotifoil,  teacful 
•eyes ;  "  she  is  herself  so  uohapipy !" 

And  this  is  true.  My  stepmother,  who  does  not  under- 
stand Ploia's  condition,  but  who  would  willingly  see  all 
around  her  joyful,  endeavours  to  cheer  her  by  idl  kinds  of 
dissipations  and  pleasures ;  but  these  now  ii^pear  to  (have 
lost  all  power  o^r  Mora»  whilst  her  «vdl  deaonon  strikes  his 
.talEms  ever  deeper  iaifco  her  life. 

Towards  evening,  when  the  few  visitors  had  left  us,  and 
we  ladies  of  the  family  were  together  with  St.  Ozme,  Mora 
stood  a  long  time  sunk  in  thought  befoise  the  portrait  of 
Beatrice  CencL 

"  Do  you  think  of  copying  thmt  lady,  that  you  cfflntemplAte 
her  so  exactly  P"  asked  St.  Orme,  in  his  scornful,  disagree- 
able tone. 

"  Perhaps  T'  replied  Elani,  in  a  Toiee  which  sounded  almost 
terrible.  ''  Then^"  eomtinued  she,  in  an  alteiad  tone,  **  I 
endeavour  to  fanojr  how  she  felt  in  mind." 

"  Before  or  after  the  murder  of  her  &ther  P"  asked  St. 
Orme,  as  before. 

"  After,"  replied  Plora.  "  Before,  I  understand ;  I  know." 

"  How,  my  sweet  Ekma^  how  can  you  enter  into  such  hor- 
rible thoughts  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  can  do  flo,"  replied  Ekira.  '<  She  had  attempted 
evoything— ^everything,  St.  Qnae — to  &iae  herself  from  her 
nnhag^y  condition ;  she  did  not  ezfuretB  her  pangs.  She  was 
leduoed  to  the  mofit  extreme  point,  was  recmoed  to  dei^Mdr 
shoii,  I  understand  her  deed ;  but  after  ' 
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"  Why,  yes,"  rejoined  St.  Orme,  "  after  it,  slie  thought  on 
the  preparation  for  her  own  death,  on  the  scaffold,  on  the 
executioner !" 

"It  is  related,"  continued  Tlora,  "that  at  the  moment  in 
which  she  went  to  death,  at  the  moment  when  she  must 
ascend  the  scaffold,  a  stream  of  words  hurst  from  her  lips,  so 
full  of  joy  and  thankMuess,  so  full  of  what  is  most  beautiful 
and  most  sublime  in  the  human  soul,  that  they  who  should 
have  consoled  her  were  dumb,  and  theur  pity  changed  itself 
into  admiration :  it  is  said  that  never  was  her  beauty  more 
touching,  her  look  more  beaming,  than  at  the  moment  when 
she,  as  a  penitent,  but  ransomed  sinner,  met  death  enfran- 
chised and  victorious ! — ^nor  is  that  a  wonder  to  me.  But  I 
do  wonder  how  she  felt— ah !  how  she  felt  herself  to  be  free ! 
free  and  happy !  I  do  wonder  how  she  felt,  I  do  wonder 
how  she  felt,  I  do  wonder  how " 

Mora  repeated  these  words  several  times  like  an  insane 
person,  and  sank  suddenly  to  the  floor. 

Our  astonishment  was  great.  Flora  was  carried  into 
Selma's  chamber,  and  here  our  attentions  soon  brought  her 
again  to  consciousness,  but  only  to  fall  into  a  hysterical 
state,  after  which  she  only  sunk  into  repose  afber  the  lapse 
of  a  few  hours. 

"When  she  agaiu  awoke  it  was  night.  She  lay  still,  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  Virgiuia's  portrait,  that  hung  at  the  foot  of 
Selma's  bed  (on  which  Piora  lay),  and  said  passionately  to 
herself : 

"  She,  too,  was  lovely  and  unhappy ;  she,  too,  died  in  the 
bloom  of  her  age,  died  of  a  broken  heart.  But  she  died, 
killed  by  her  still  suffering — like  many  a  woman,  died  with- 
out glory  and  revenge.  Beatrice  was  the  happier  of  the 
two." 

"  The  Eternal  Judge  only  knows  that,"  said  I,  with  gentle 
voice. 

"  Yes,  what  do  we  know  ?"  continued  Mora.  "  I  know 
nothing,  excepting  that  I  am  more  unfortunate  than  these 
two.  It  is  siiange,  but  for  some  time  thoughts  on  a  bloody 
action,  on  a  murder,  for  instance,  have  something  refreshing 
in  them.  A  great  change  must  take  place  in  the  souls  of 
men  who  have  done  something  terrible — something  that 
admits  of  no  return,  no  uncertainty,  no  fear,  no  hope  more. 
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Then,  indeed,  might  the  joggling  spirit  depart,  and  the  hu- 
man being  comprehend  himself !  It  might  become  calm  and 
cool  in  the  heart,  when  the  hour  of  death  is  near,  and  all  is 
past  from  earth ;  feelings  might  arise — feelings  of  humiliation 
and  subjection,  and  then — there  perhaps  might  come  some 
angel  of  the  Lord,  and  kindle  a  light  in  the  dark  soul  ere  one 
died.  But  thus  will  man  die  ?  Die,  be  laid  low  in  the  black 
earth,  moulder,  turn  to  dust,  be  trampled  of  men — ^ha !  no ! 
BO !  I  will  not  die.  No,  Whj  is  it  so  4ark  wifchin  me  ? 
why  do  you  let  me  lie  as  in  a  funeral  vault  ?  Bring  me  more 
light.  And  Selma  I  where  is  she  ?  She  used  to  love  me. 
But  she  has  left  me,  like  all  the  rest !" 

^'  l^evet !  never !"  replied  an  affectionate  voice,  and  from 
the  depths  of  the  alcove,  on  the  other  side  of  Flora's  bed's- 
head,  arose  slowly  Selma's  white-garmented  beautiful  figure. 
She  took  Flora's  hand  in  hers,  and  besought  h^  with  tears : 

"  Oh,  Flora,  Flora !  if  you  yet  love  me,  hear  what  I  have 
to  say  to  you.  You  are  day  by  day  more  unlike  yourself; 
there  lies  some  heavv  secret  at  your  heart  which  makes  you 
unhappy.  Oh  speak.  Flora,  teU.  us  what  it  is — tell  us  all ! 
You  know  how  we  love  you.  How  possible  it  will  be  for  us 
to  find  out  some  means  of  consoling  and  calming  you !  Oh, 
confide  in  us !  How  free,  will  you  feel  when  you  have  opened 
jour  heart,  and  have  become  clear  to  those  who  love  you !" 

"  Clear !"  repeated  Flora,  '^  and  if  I  were  to  open  my  heart, 
and  it  were  to  appear  merely  dark^  to  you  than  before! 
Selma,  how  should  you  bear  that  ?" 

"  Ah !  I  could  bear  all,  exeept  seeing  you  so  unhappy  and 
80  changed  as  you  are!"  *~      "*  ^  ^^^^       . 

*^  You  think  so,"  said  Flora,  '^  but  you  deceive  yourself. 
You  belong  to  the  good,  to  the  djscreet,  who  abominate  every- 
thing that  is  unusual  and  eccentric,  because  they  consider  it 
wrong,  because  thev  do  not  understand  it.  They  cannot 
look  the  reality  in  the  face  without  trembliug ;  they  do  not 
love,  except  through  illusions,  which  they  have  no  strength 
to — but  forgive  me,  I  will  not  be  severe.  I  myself  need  help 
and  forbearance.  Help  me,  you  cannot,  Selma»  nobody  can 
^-but  you  can  soften  tue  struggle.  And  now — will  yo^  read 
BomeUung  to  me,  something  which  will  calm  meP — what 
liave  you  there  ?  The  hymn-book !  Bead  something  from 
it,  if  you  will.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  looked  into  such  a  pne.' ' 
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As  I  left  the  two  young  friends,  I  Heard  Selma  read  with 
a  voice  which  she  endeavoured  to  make  firm. 

How  the  whole  earth  reposes. 

The  next  day  Plora  was  better ;  but  Selma*s  countenance 
bore  the  traces  of  a  deeply-depressed  mind.  I  proposed  to 
her,  after  breakfast,  to  go  to  the  Museum  to  see  some  new 
statues  which  had  lately  come  there.  She  willingly  con- 
sented ;  Plora  declined  the  invitation  to  accompany  us,  which 
was  not  unpleasant  to  me. 

We  had  not  been  long  among  the  noble  works  of  art  before 
I  saw  the  young  pupil  of  Ehrensvard  become  cheerful,  and 
whilst  contemplating  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime,  her  soul 
freed  itself  from  the  burden  which  bowed  it  down.  I  ac- 
knowledged with  joy  how  a  cultivated  taste  for  art  or  nature 
can  release  the  human  soul  from  the  pang  which  is  called 
forth  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  or  by  the  excitability 
of  the  heart.  Yet  he  cannot  always  be  released  from  it, 
neither  should  he  be.  There  are  sufferings  which  are  more 
elevating  than  all  enjoyments,  I  mean  nobler.  These  must 
not  be  annihilated.  They  may  free  us,  they  may  give  us 
wings.  Even  the  larva  of  suffering  can  receive  wings,  can  fly 
in  the  night,  and  be  lighted  by  its  stars,  and  bathe  in  its  dew. 

A  tender  melancholy  displaced  more  and  more  the  suffer- 
ing, dejected  expression  of  Selma' s  countenance,  as  my  ob- 
servations excited  her  to  think  and  to  express  her  thoughts. 

At  Niobe's  statue  I  said,  that  Niobe  appeared  to  nje  too 
unfeeling ;  I  wished  to  see  in  her  countenance  more  despair, 
more  anger. 

"  She  combats  with  higher  powers,' 'replied  Selma;  "  neither 
revenge  nor  hope  are  possible  to  her.  Besides,  this  is  the 
first  time  that  she  knows  misfortune  ;  and  it  comes  so  sud- 
denly, so  mightily,  that  it  overpowers  her ;  she  cannot  suffer 
much,  she  is  stunned.  See !  observe  her  from  this  side ;  see 
the  expression  of  trembling  pain  about  her  mouth.  One  seea 
that  there  needs  only  one  movement,  only  one  arrow  now, 
and  she  suffers  no  more;  she  is  turned  to  stone." 

I  looked  at  Selma.  There  was  at  this  moment  a  strange 
resemblance  between  Niobe' s  expression  and  hers.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  thus  would  she  suffer,  thus  turn  to  stone. 
But  God  defend  my  young  sister ! 
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When  we  reached  the  antique  head  of  Zeno  I  said,  "Do 
you  not  see  in  this  countenance,  as  if  it  were  a  prototype  of 
Christendom  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  she ;  "  it  is  the  renunciation,  but  without 
the  exaltation." 

She  would  not  turn  to  stone ;  thought  I  again,  with  a  look 
at  her  countenance  beaming  with  soul,  she  would  free  her- 
self, she  would  conquer  herself.  The  sylph  would  not  losQ. 
her  wings  for  long. 

We  now  heard  somebody  whispering  near  us : 

"  Lieutenant  Thure  does  not  go  to  the  ball  to-night.  It  is'^ 
very  vexatious." 

"  Nor  the  royal  secretary,  Von  Bure,  either.  Yet  he  told 
me  that  he  would  come  for  my  sake.  But  one  cannot  depend 
on  the  gentlemen.  He  had  as  good  as  engaged  me  for  the 
first  waltz.  I  will  be  really  ungracious  the  next  time  he 
comes,  and  is  so  civH." 

"  Yes,  it  seemed  as  if  you  had  made  a  conquest— ^Do  you 
not  think  that  the  marble  head  there  is  like  Yon  Bure  ?  Da 
you  know  what  sweet  thing  he  said  to  me  last  evening  ?" 

The  sweet  thing  was  said  so  softly,  that  I  did  not  hear  it. 
We  had  already  recognised  Hilda  and  Thilda  Engel,  who 
were  complaining  of  their  lovers  before  the  bust  of  Septimus 
Severus.  They  were  now  aware  of  us,  and  we  mutually 
saluted  each  other.  As  it  now  began  to  be  cold  in  the  marble 
gallery,  I  proposed  that  we  should  take  a  walk  towards  the 
park,  across  the  Skeppsholm,  and  we  asked  the  Engels  if 
they  would  accompany  us.  "  They  would  indeed,  gladly,  but 
^four  ladies  without  one  gentlemen — how  would  that  be  ?" 

Selma  and  I  assured  them,  laughing,  that  it  would  be  excel- 
lent ;  especially  if  we  went  two  and  two ;  and  we  wandered 
off,  each  with  an  Engel  (angel)  by  her  side,  but  had  con- 
siderable weariness  therefrom. 

Outside  the  park  we  met  Mrs.  Sittersvard  and  her 
daughter.  They  were  cordially  friendly,  and  so  merry  that 
it  infected  us.  Mrs.  Bittersvard  was  much  better  as  re- 
garded her  health,  and  Hellfrid  was  quite  happy  to  be  again 
after  a  long  time  in  the  fresh  wood.  It  was  glorious.  The 
snow  melted  in  the  noonday  sun,  the  fir  shoots  gave  forth 
fragrance,  and  lichens  and  mosses  grew  greenly  fresh  in  the 
field,  and  on  the  tree  stems.    Hellfrid  was  an  old  acquaint- 
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ance  ot  all  these,  and  related  in  answer  to  Selma's  and  my 
questions,  so  much  of  their  lives  and  peculiarities,  as  excited 
a  great  desire  in  our  minds  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
these  children  of  natmre.  In  the  mean  time  we  wished  Hell- 
frid  joy  of  this  her  knowledge  and  fresh  spring  of  enjoyment. 

But  the  Engels  became  ever  more  and  more  sullen,  and  I 
recognised  in  them  that  lamentable  poverty  of  soul  whieh 
our  mode  of  education  often  fosters,  and  whieh  often  causes 
people,  in  the  midst  of  treasures  of  art  and  nature,  to  have 

thought  and  memosj  only  for  a ^ball  lover.    Thus  were 

we  now,  six  ladies,  and — no  gentleman !  Fate  was  cruel  to 
the  poor  children.  Their  looks  animated  themselves,  how- 
ever, as  two  young  gentlemen,  arm  in  arm,  approached  us, 
and  I  heard  them  whisper  the  names  of  Thure  and  Bure. 
But  Thure  and  Bure  bowed  and — ^passed  by !  The  Engels 
looked  desperate. 

Again  a  gentleman  approached  us ;  and  this  one  passed  us 
not  by,,  but,  after  an  exclamation  of  joyful  surprise  and 
friendly  salutation,  accompanied  us  back  to  the  city.  It  was 
Lieutenant  Sparrskold.  But  he  walked  beside  Hellfrid 
Bittersvard.     Hilda  and  Thilda  walked  with  one  another. 

At  a  hint  from  her  mother,  Hellfrid  invited  them  and  the 
rest  of  the  party  to  go  and  drink  a  cup  ^of  chocolate  in  the 
shadow  of  her  hyacinths.  The  Engels  declined  the  invitft- 
tiou  with  a  look  of  ill-humour,  but  Selma,  young  Sparrskold, 
and  I,  accepted  with  pleasure  the  friendly  invitation. 

In  the  shade  of  Hellfrid' s  fragrant  hyacinths  we  drank 
excellent  chocolate,  and  had  a  lively  and  interesting  conver- 
sation on  the  way,  of  best  improving  and  using  life  and  time. 

Nobody  was  better  pleased  to  hear  about  this  than  the 
good  old  lady,  who  finds  even  now  life  to  be  so  affluent  and 
so  full  of  interest,  that  she  wakes  herself  every  morning  at 
six  o'clock  &om  fear  of  wasting  time,  which  for  her  flies  too 
fast. 

Young  Sparrskold  declared  jestingly,  that  people  did  a 
mat  deal  better  to  sleep ;  and  with  that  kissed  her  hand  with 
filial,  yes,  almost  childlike  tenderness. 

HelUnd  looked  on  both,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

A  horrible  catastrophe  chained  this  scene  of  love  and  good- 
iviU,  into  one  of  horror.  A  dull  pistol-shot  was  heard,  and 
seined  to  hav^  been  fired  in  the  room  uJider  that  where  we 
were.    Sparrskold  sprung  up. 
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It  was  in  Captain  Bummers  room !"  exclaimed  he ;  and, 

as  if  seized  npon  bj  a  borrible  foreboding,  rosbed  &om 

the  room.     A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  this  he  came  m 

again,  veiy  pale.     Captain  Bummel  has  shot  himself!    AIL 

was  already  over  with  him.      People  had  for  some  time 

talked  of  his  deranged  affairs,  and  of  his  inclination  forstFong- 

liquors ;  he  seemed  already  to  bore  laboured  at  his  own  min.. 

This  was  now  accomplished. 

Excited  and  horrified,  we  separated.  ^ 

"  He  was  one  of  Felix's  intimate  acquaintance,"   said 

Selma,  on  our  homeward  way.     "May  he  not "    She 

did  not  conclude. 

It  was  terrible  news  with  which  we  had  now  to  surpriae 

my  stepmother. 

The  istfa. 

Captain  Bummers  imfortunate  end  quickly  flew  through 
the  (nty.  The  Lady-Commissioners-of-Commeroe  informed 
us  to-day  that  "  people  said  that  he  had  handled  too  freely 
the  money  of  the  regiment;  that  he  could  no  longer  conceal 
this,  and  would  not  outlive  hiB  disgrace ;  that  one  and  another 
young  gentleman,  sons  of  rich  families,  who  were  involved  in 
Bummel's  affairs,  had  fled.  People  said  that  several  ocomv 
rences  similar  to  this  would  follow." 
^  Prom  the  misfortune,  however,  one  good  thing  has  arisen. 

Ake  Sparrskold  was  Bummel's  next  successor,  and  received 
the  company  after  him.  Nothing  then  hinders  any  longer 
his  and  Hellfiid's  tmion,  and  the  happiness  of  the  whole 
fliraily. 

The  14th. 

The  Butschenfelts  now  also  have  driven  off!  **  -God  pre- 
serve Pelix !"  with  these  words  my  stepmother  entered  at 
noon,  and  was  so  cast  down  by  the  news  and  so  uneasy  about 
its  consequences,  that  all  thoughts  of  startling  me,  and  all 
the  Mettemich  deportment,  were  forgotten. 

Among  those  who  have  made  their  escape  for  debt,  are  the 
Mr.  Bravanders  (the  same  who  on  New-Tear' s-day  chal- 
lenged the  devil  so  industriously  to  fetch  them). 

Theldtb. 

**  Has  Pelix  been  here  ?  Do  you  know  anything  of  faim:?" 
asked  Lennartson  to-day,  as  he  entered  the  dtawing^FOom ; 
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and  as  we  answered  in  the  negative  he  appeared  vexed, 
although  he  tried  to  conceal  it.  St.  Orme,  the  Chamberlain, 
and  a  few  other  gentlemen,  together  with  Lennartson,  were 
here  to  dinner.  The  conversation  soon  turned  to  the  But- 
schenfelts  again,  who  in  part  had  taken  flight,  and  in  part 
were  suspected  of  designing  to  take  flight.  Many  persons 
were  mentioned  whom  they  had  deceived,  who  had  been 
robbed  by  them  of  the  little  which  they  possessed ;  families 
who  were  sunk  in  the  deepest  sorrow;  mothers,  brides, 
whose  hope  was  annihilated,  whose  future  was  for  ever 
darkened.  The  old,  venerable  father  of  one  of  the  fugitives  had 
had  a  stroke  in  consequence  of  his  grief — but  it  would  be  going 
too  far  to  draw  forth  all  the  misfortune  which  was  now 
passingly  spoken  of. 

Lennartson  was  silent  in  the  mean  time,  but  I  gave  vent 
to  my  heart  in  a  few  excited  words.  St.  Orme,  who  always 
sets  himself  in  opposition  to  me,  shrugged  his  shoulders  at 
the  tragical  way  in  which  people  took  such  every-day  affairs, 
the  fuss  which  people  made  about  a  young  man's  youthful 
follies.  He,  for  his  part,  pitied  them  sincerely,  but  he  judged 
no  man ;  people  must  not  be  too  severe  against  the  young. 
They  must  have  time  to  run  out  their  course ;  after  this  they 
returned  to  sense  and  prudence. 

"That  is  veiT  well  said,"  remarked  the  Chamberlain,  with 
a  fine  voice  and  fine  satire,  "  and  for  my  part,  I  will  always 
say,  *  the  blessed  (late)  Bummel,'  although  I  will  not  take  an 
oath  that  the  blessed  man  really  is  blessed ;  still  I  think  that 
people  should  pay  their  debts  and  live  decently  in  the  world, 
and  I  think  that  it  is  rather  venturesome  to  go  over  into  the 
other,  like  Bum ^like  the  blessed  Bummel." 

Lennartson  now  took  up  the  affair,  and  with  great  serious- 
ness ;  and  fixing  a  quiet  firm  glance  on  St.  Orme,  he  censured 
the  conduct  which  had  been  described,  and  the  temper  of 
itiind  which  could  find  it  innocent.  He  described  the  opera- 
tion of  this  on  social  life  in  general ;  he  described  a  people  in 
its  decline — laxity  of  principle,  its  poisoned  root-— lust  of 
pleasure  and  frivolity,  taking  the  upper  hand — the  sanctity 
of  a  promise  despised — order  and  honesty  fled — ^with  them 
confidence,  security,  readiness  to  oblige,  all  pure,  all  beneficial 
sentiments — all  human  ties  poisoned — the  sanctity  and  fresh 
gladness  of  life  fled  for  ever.  Thus  was  it  with  the  old  nations 
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as  thej  advanced  towards  their  dissolution,  towards  their 
ignominious  tardy  death,  a  spectacle  for  pity  and  contempt. 
Thus  will  it  be  with  us,  if  we  do  not  seize  with  earnestness 
on  life  and  on  ourselves.  "  I  wish,"  continued  Lennartson, 
whilst  his  eyes  flashed  and  the  words  came  like  thunder  from 
his  Hps — "  I  wish  that  aU  honest  men  would  brand  with  their 
abhorrence,  and  the  better  part  of  social  life  with  its  scorn, 
all  those  idlers,  those  young  deceivers,  who  sacrifice  aU  for 
the  sake  of  satisfying  their  bad  passions.  I  know  only  one 
character  more  worthy  of  punishment,  more  despicable  than 
these,  and  that  is  he  who,  under  the  guise  of  cleverness, 
poisons  their  principles ;  under  the  guise  of  friendship  seduces 
them  to  misery,  whilst  he  makes  them  the  instruments,  the 
victims  of  his  selfishness,  of  his  low  schemes — in  one  word, 
the  snake  in  social  life,  the  calculating  seducer  !*' 

Was  it  the  intention  of  Lennartson  to  hurl  a  lightning 
flash  at  St.  Orme,  or  was  it  the  evil  conscience  of  the  latter 
which  seemed  to  strike  him ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  for  the 
first  time  I  saw  him  deprived  of  scornful  assurance,  for  the 
first  time  saw  him  smitten  and  confused.  The  blood  had 
vanished  from  his  cheeks.  He  attempted  to  smile,  but  the 
thin  Hps  trembled  convulsively.  Flora  saw  him  with  amaze- 
ment, and  a  sort  of  enjoyment!  She  seemed  to  feast  on 
his  pangs.  She  laughed — hideously — there  was  a  stillness 
as  of  death  at  the  table,  and  at  once  my  stepmother  made  the 
move  to  rise,  although  the  dessert  had  not  been  served,  and 
all  followed  readily. 

St.  Orme  recovered  himself;  we  heard  him  soon  after 
laughing  and  joking  with  the  Chamberlain,  but  his  laugh 
was  not  natural.  He  soon  left  the  company,  after  he  had 
cast  a  keen,  poisonous  glance  on  Lennartson. 

When  our  guests  were  gone,  we  were  all  of  us  extremely 
out  of  time.  I  endeavoured  to  fix  my  stepmother's  attention 
by  one  of  the  questions  of  the  day,  but  it  did  not  succeed. 

It  succeeded  much  better  with  the  "  Lady-CounciUors-of- 
Commerce,"  who  came  full  of  news, -which  they  were  as 
desirous  of  imparting  as  we  of  hearing.  It  concerned  for  the 
most  part  the  Butschenfelt  company,  and  the  disorder  and 
misery  which  the  fugitives  had  lefb  behind  them ;  the  causes 
of  the  ruin  of  young  men  were  also  spoken  of — among  these 
were  often  mentioned  unwise  parents,  Dad  example,  neglected 
oversight  in  youth.   With  all  these  sorrowful  relations,  Mrs. 
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and  Miss  F.  helped  tts  tliraagh  the  loBg  evening.  Dtiring 
this,  two  messengers  bad  been  sent  to  inguire  after  IBVliac, 
but  tbey  bad  not  met  with  bim  at  borne. 

After  people  bad  separated  for  1^  night,  Selma  a!Fwi  I 
lingered,  as  we  often  do,  among  the  pictures  in  the  inner 
drawing-room,  and  contemplated  them  by  the  soft  lam;^ght. 
Sehna  stood  long  before  a  painting  after  Q-uido  Beni,  which 
represents  St.  Michael,  who,  witJi  the  flames  of  a»ger  in  his 
divinely  beautiful  countenance,  plants  his  foot  upon  the  breast 
of  Satan,  and  pierces  him  with  his  spear. 

"  Why  does  my  Selma  look  at  this  picture  so  long  f "  asked 
I,  joining  her ;  "  it  has  somet/hing  quite  horrible  in  it.^* 

"  But  something  quite  beautifiil  also,"  replied  she.  **It 
teaches  us  to  understand  what  a  holy  angcsr  is.  Look  at  St. 
Michael's  countenance.!  Tell  me,  does  it  remind  you  of — is 
it  not  like" — Selma  paused,  and  crimsoned  with  confusion. 

"  Lennartson,  as  we  saw  him  to-day,"  said  I,  ending  her 
sentence ;  and  Selma's  look  told  me  that  I  had  expressed  her 
thoughts. 

"We  were  now  disturbed  by  some  one  Who  opened  the  door 
of  the  drawing-room.  It  was  the  figure  of  a  man  wrapped  in 
a  wide  cloak.  This  was  thrown  off,  and  we  recognised  Felix 
Dolphin.  But  how  changed  be  was !  The  pale,  disfigured 
countenance  had  scarcely  a  trace  of  its  former  beauty. 

"Selma!"  said  be,  with  an  agitated  voice,  "do  not  be 
afraid  of  me.     I  wiU  merely  say  farewell  to  you,  before—" 

"  Before  what,  Pelix  ?" 

"  Before  I  leave  you  and  Sweden  for  everl  Oh,  Selma  I 
I  wished  to  see  you  once  more,  that  I  might  ixray  you  te 
think  of  me,  and  to  pray  for  me  when  I  am  far  from  you !" 

"'Felix,  why  must  you  go  ?" 

"  Why,  because  I  am — ruined,  ruined  by  my  weakness, 
by  my  lolly.  Property,  health,  honour,  all  are  lost!  I 
cannot,  I  will  not  live  over  my  disgrace  here." 

"  But  is  there  no  help  ?     Cannot  Lennartson— " 

"  No !  once  before  he  rescued  me  from  the  hands  of  the 
usurer.  Then  I  gave  him  my  word  of  honour  never  again  to 
be  betrayed  into  them.  I  have  broken  this.  Sather  would 
I  die  than  meet  his  look !" 

"  But  I,  but  Flora !  We  are  your  nearest  relations ;  we 
have  some  jewels " 

"  Hush,  good  angel !     I  am  not  sunk  yet  so  deep  as  to 
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avail  myself  of— and  l>eaides,  What  pnrpoae  wonldiihat  serve  ? 
Ah,  Seunai  all  mixrt  mow  be  «zided  between  iis.  Here,  have 
jaa  your  ring  agaisi.  I  mm.  not  werfchy  -ef  you.  Pray  IJen« 
Bartecn  to  forgive  me !  Ginre  my  love  to  Mora !  !MGay  she 
be  worthy  of  him !  And  you,  good  angel — ^heaven  bless  you  J 
Earewell!" 

Hie  kissed  the  folds  of  her  dress,  and  was  about  to  rush 
out,  but  was  prevented  by  .a  man  who  stepped  in  the  doox*- 
.  way  and  seizeShis  arm  with  a  stem 

**  Whither,  Felix  ?" 

It  was  Leonartson.  Felix  gasped  for  breath,  but  in  the 
next  moment  he  made  a  violent  effort  to  tear  himself  loose 
and  to  fly,  but  the  Baron  held  him  with  a  strong  hand,  and 
said  stemly*: 

"  Be  quiet,  boy !  no  stupidity !    "Will  you  make  a  scene 
i  before  the  people  outside  ?    Besides,  this  avails  you  nothing 

'  now.     Yon  now  must  follow  me !" 

**  You  will  dishonour  me !"  stanmiered  Felix,  pale  witb 
inifpotent  £penzy. 

**  You  will  dishonour  yourself,  but  I  will  save  you  even 
against  your  own  will,"  said  Lennartson. 

**  It  is  too  late  1"  exclaimed  FeMx. 

"**  It  is  not  too  late,"  answered  Lennaitsoxi.  "  I  know  all, 
and  I  promise  to  save  you ;  and  to  this  end  I  demand  only 
one  tmng  from  you,  that  you  at  this  moment  enter  into  a 
bond  with  me,  body  and  soul,  and  take  not  one  step  without 
my  will  or  knowledge,  but  obey  me  in  all  things.  And  in 
the  first  place,  I  desire  that  you  follow  quietly  to  my  carriage, 
which  stands  before  the  4oor." 

Lennartson  had  said  aH  this  with  a  low  voice,  as  if  he 
would  be  heard  by  FeHx  only,  but  the  strong  emphasis  which 
he  laid  npon  his  words  caused  me,  although  I  stood  at  a 
disfcanoe,  not  to  lose  one  of  them.  Felix  seemed  annihilated ; 
his  will  was  subjected  to  that  of  a  mightier  than  himself,  but 
he  could  scarcely  endure  himself.  He  supported  himself 
almost  fainting  against  the  waiU* 

*'  Lean  on  me,"  said  Lexmartson,  quickly  and  tenderly,  as 
he  took  the  vouth  in  Ids  arms — '^  why  are  you  afraid  P  Am 
I  not  your  mend,  your  fatherly  friend  P  Confide  yourself 
to  me  I     Gome !  be  a  man !" 

Felix  took  courage  troly  at  Hhese  words,  and  said  mildly : 
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"  Do  with  me  what  you  will,  I  will  obey.' 

Lennartson  seeing  that  he  hesitated,  seized  his  arm,  nodded 
to  us  kindly  but  deprecatingly,  as  we  were  about  to  call  for 
help,  and  with  a  look  which  said  "  Be  calm,"  led  the  unfor- 
tunate young  man  away. 

Selma  threw  herself  into  my  arms  agitated  by  excited  feel- 
ings. I  did  not  leave  her  through  the  night,  which  past  sleep- 
lessly  for  us  both,  and  I  have  written  tHs  in  her  chamber. 

ThelTth. 

Pelix  is  iU,  but  they  say  not  dangerously.  They  have  bled 
him,  and  Lennartson  has  watched  by  him  through  the  whole 
night.  Flora  has  also  come  this  moment  from  him,  and  I 
am  glad  to  see  her  really  excited  and  uneasy  about  his  con- 
dition. 

In  the  Afternoon. 

Lennartson  has  just  been  here,  so  good,  so  full  of  consola- 
tion !  Felix's  affairs  are  not  nearly  so  bad  as  he  himself 
imagined.  A  sudden  influx  of  his  creditors,  who  were  alarmed 
by  the  flight  of  his  Mends,  their  threats,  his  entire  want  of 
money,  together  with  his  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  his 
aflairs,  had  occasioned  his  desperate  determiaation.  Len- 
nartson was  quite  sure  of  being  able  to  save  him  out  of  his 
embarrassments,  although  various  difficulties  were  to  be 
overcome. 

As  we  expressed  our  vexation  about  the  trouble  and  the 
time  which  this  wretched  business  would  cost,  Lennartson 
said  mildly: 

"  May  Felix  only  allow  himself  to  be  saved  by  this  grave 
warning !  I  will  then  not  complain  about  that  which  has 
happened,  neither  on  my  account  nor  on  his !" 

"  How  good  you  are !  How  infinitely  good  you  are !  Ah, 
that  Felix,  and  we  all  of  us,  could  only  once  rightly  thank 
you  r*  With  these  words,  Selma  turned  herself  involuntarily 
to  Lennartson,  with  tearful  and  beaming  eyes. 

He  seemed  surprised,  and  his  cheeks  coloured  as  he  said : 

"  Such  words  from  Miss  Selma  ?  Can  I  deserve  them  ? 
But  I  will  do  that,  wiU  do  anything  which  in  any  way  can 
contribute — ^to  make  you  happy !" 

There  was  melancholy  in  the  earnestness  with  which  he 
said  this,  whilst  he  took  Selma's  hand,  and  looked  deeply 
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into  her  eyes.  But  her  eyelids  sank  hastily,  and  she  grew 
pale,  whilst  she,  as  it  were,  retreated  before  his  searching, 
warm  glance.  At  this  moment  Flora  entered,  and  threw 
upon  both  a  look  of  flaming  jealousy.  Sehna  withdrew  quickly. 
Lennartson  was  silent  and  abstracted,  and  soon  went  away. 

Flora  then  turned  to  Selma,  and  said  sharply,  "  That  was 
indeed  a  very  afiectins;  scene  which  I  disturbed!  Might 
one  inquire  what  kina  of  tender  outpourings  took  place  ? 
Silent  p  It  looks  as  if  you  all  were  in  compact  against  me. 
Selma  blushes  like  a  guilty  person.  You  also  Selma,  you 
against  me  also  ?    Yes,  then  I  am  solitary,  forsaken.' ' 

"  Flora !  Flora !  No  such  words  if  you  will  not  kill  me !" 
cried  Selma,  with  the  expression  of  the  most  violent  pain, 
and  rushed  out. 

"  Flora!"  said  I,  "you  are  really  not  deserving  of  such  a 
friend  as  Selma." 

"  Let  me  be !"  replied  she ;  "  I  do  not  trouble  myself 
about  the  whole  world." 

I  followed  Selma,  and  found  her  in  the  room,  fallen  upon 
her  knees,  and  with  her  head  bowed  in  her  hands. 

"  Selma !"  prayed  I,  "  do  not  let  Flora's  absurd  words  go 
to  your  heart.  You  yourself  know,  and  so  do  we  all,  how 
innocent  you  are." 

"  No  !  no !",  exclaimed  Selma,  with  vehemence.  "  I  am 
no  longer  innocent !  Ob,  Sophia,  it  is  that  which  makes  me 
unhappy.  I  am  false  towards  her.  I  feel  it  now.  Innocent 
indeed  as  to  all  intention,  all  wishes ;  but  not  as  to  all  feel- 
ings, all  secret  thoughts.— Oh,  Sophia,  I  am  guilty !" 

"  That  are  you  not !"  said  I,  confidently ;  and  I  now  used 
all  my  eloquence  to  reconcile  the  young  gu*l  with  herself.  I 
made  it  clear  to  her  that  she  would  not  annul  Lennartson's 
connexion  with  Flora ;  nay,  even  that  she  would  sacrifice  her 
own  happiness  to  promote  theirs.  This  Selma  acknowledged, 
and  raised  her  head.  Then  I  said  to  her  that  such  a  love  as 
hers  for  such  a  man  as  Lennartson  was  not  a  sentiment  of 
which  any  one  need  be  ashamed.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
both  noble  and  ennobling.  And  at  last  I  hit  upon  a  happy 
thought,  that  of  representing  myself  as  h  rival  of  Flora's,  but 
as  an  obdurate  one,  because  no  noble  female  mind  could  re- 
main indifferent  to  manly  worth  and  manly  amiability  like 
his ;  and  I,  on  this  ground,  gave  myself  full  permission  to 
love  Lennartson. 
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Selma  could  not  help  smiiiDg  at  this,  and  smiling  thrangh 
tears,  ske  threw  her  arms  round  my  neck.  I  left  her,  recon- 
ciled in  some  measure  to  herself,  to  find  Hora.  She  also  was 
in  her  chamber,  and  as  I  enteFed  I  saw  her  hastily  concealing 
in  her  bosom  a  small  white  bottle  which  she  held  in  her 
hand ;  her  cheeks  became  alteimately  crimson  and  pale.  As 
I  saw  how  deeply  imhappy  she  was,  I  talked  gently  with 
her ;  spoke  of  Selma's  ptuity  and  tenderness ;  of  all  our 
wishes  to  see  her  herself  calm  and  happy.  I  prayed  her  with 
warmth  to  meet  us,  and  to  have  confidence  in  ns. 

Elora  listened  to  me  with  a  depressed  brow,  and  said  all  at 
once,  with  warmth : 

"  Sophia !  I  have  been  for  some  time  fearfully  unhappy !  I 
am  afraid  of  myself.  There  are  moments  when  I  am  capable 
of  anjrthing  merely  to  obtain  the  end — the  end !  Yes,  if  it 
then  were  merely  at  an  end,  for  ever  at  an  end !  But  I  know 
or,  more  properly,  I  fear  that  which  may  come  after- 
wards !  Ah,  that  nothing  can  end !  I  am  so  weary ! — If 
you  have  any  love  for  me,  do  not  leave  me  much  alone !  I 
cannot  then  answer  for  myself.  How  the  sun  out  there 
shines  so  whitely  upon  the  snow,  as  if  there  were  no  con- 
fusion and  darkness  in  the  world.  It  is  all  one  !  Will  you 
go  with  mo  to  the  Unknown?  Perhaps  she  may  have  a 
composing  word  for  me." 

I  was  willing,  and  soon  ready.  "We  went.  But  as  we 
neared  ihe  house  of  the  Unknown,  we  found  on  the  narrow 
path  &esh  fir-tree  twigs  strewn  upon  the  snow ;  it  led  us  to 
her  door,  which  was  fastened.  The  Unknown  had  the  day 
before  removed  to 

The  death-still,  fir-crowned  couch, 

in  the  Solna  churchyard. 

^  This  door  closed  also  !"  said  Plora,  darkly,  as  we  betook 
ourselves  homeward.  But  now  opened  themselves  the  flood- 
gates of  my  eloquence,  and  in  the  deep  desire  to  contfbrt 
Flora,  and  in  the  strong  feeling  of  what  life  has  of  great  and 
good,  I  said  many  things — ^well,  I  believe.  But  people  flatter 
themselves  always  in  that  way.  It  did  not,  however,  fail 
entirely,  for  Elora  listened  'to  me  cahnly,  and  as  we  came  to- 
wards home,  she  pressed  my  hand  wdth  a  Mendfy,  almost 
melancholy  ^Thanks,  Sophia!"  Yet  she  remained  reserved 
as  before. 
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All !  I  preach  wisdom  to  others,  and  yet  have  acted  un- 
"wisely  myself;  I  try  to  give  comfort,  and  yet  there-  is  no 
peace  in  my  own  heart.  At  home  is  disquiet.  My  step- 
mother is  cool  towards  me,  and  yet  I  know  not  why. 

Wilhelm!  Thou  with  the  rich,  warm  heart,  thou  who 
wast  open  to  me  at  all  times,  at  all  times  affectionate  towards 
me,  where  art  thou?  Oh,. what  a  pang  to  have  wounded 
thee,  to  have  removed  thee !  For  thee — at  thy  feet  Ml  these 
burning,  penitent  tears.  Thou  hast  never  shed  such  y 
well  for  thee !  • 

The  23rd. 

Heavy,  black  days — days  in  which  life  resembles  a  deep, 
where  nothing  will  go  forward ;  not  even  self-improvement, 
which  ought  never  to  stand  still !  There  hangs,  as  it  were, 
a  heavy  cloud  over  us.  Tlora  is,  as  usual,  torn  by  restless 
spirits,  and  Selma  is  no  longer  what  she  was. 

My  stepmother  is  in  an  excited  state  of  mind.  I  see 
plainly  that  the  singular  conversations  which  I  have  some- 
times with  (me  and  another  in  the  fJEnnily  do  not  please  her. 
She  looks  as  if  she  suspected  me  of  exciting  commotions  in 
the  house. 

Felix  in  the  mean  time  is  better,  but  his  health  appears 
deranged  by  the  irregular  life  which  he  has  led.  He  recovers 
slowly.  Lennartson  endeavours  to  animate  his  mind,  and  to 
cheer  his  spirits.  He  often  spends  the  evenings  in  reading 
Sir  "Walter  Scott's  romances  to  him. 

True  are  the  words,  "  Nobody  is  so  good  as  the  strong.** 

The  25th. 

A  little  joy!  '<Ake  Sparrskbld  and  Hell&id  Sitters- 
vard  are  betrothed!"  With  these  words  my  stepmother 
startled  me  to-day,  and  was  herself  enlivened  by  the  occur- 
rence, which  has  given  great  pleasure  to  her  good,  old  friend. 
My  stepmother  will,  in  order  to  celebrate  this  belrothal,  give 
next  week  a  soiree,  which  will  redound  to  the  honour  of  the 
house.  She  seems  to  wish  by  this  to  dieck  various  unquiet 
xeports  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  family  which  have  began 
to  circulate,  but  as  I  hope — without  foundation.  But  ao 
long  as  St.  Onne  comes  stealthily  here,  and  has  private  con- 
Yerastion  with  my  stepmotiier,  I  am  not  sure.    Another  bad 
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sign  is  also  that  our  "  spasmodic  acquaintance "  have  not 
been  seen  here  fop  some  time. 

The  29th. 

The  cloud  sinks  lower  and  lower ;  it  becomes  more  and 
more  twilight  around  us.  My  stepmother  wished  yesterday 
to  have  a  new  carpet  in  the  great  drawing-room  for  her  fes- 
tival. The  old  one  has  long  been  disagreeable  to  her,  and 
has  besides  this  several  stains;  in  one  word  she  wished 
altogether  to  have  a  new  and  handsome  carpet.  But  Selma 
opposed  herself  mildly,  and  said  beseechingly,  "  Ah,  let  us 
have  no  great  outlay  just  now,  not  till  we  see  how  our  affairs 
stand!" 

Erom  this  I  remarked  with  terror  that  Selma  (who  manages 
the  domestic  economy  of  the  house)  cherished  suspicions 
which  she  had  hitherto  concealed  from  me. 

The  Philosopher  came  in  at  that  moment,  and  said  in  his 
gloomy  voice : 

"  The  bills,  your  honour,"  and  laid  a  bundle  of  papers  on 
the  table.  My  stepmother  threw  an  uneasy  look  upon  it, 
and  pushed  it  from  her  as  she  said  to  Selma : 

"  My  sweet  girl !  look  them  through — I  cannot  do  it  now. 
j  It  is  horrible  what  a  miserable  voice  Jacob  has  sometimes. 

'  He  quite  terrifies  me — I  confess  that  at  times  it  makes  me 

quite  poorly." 

Selma  embraced  her  mother  silently,  took  the  accounts, 
and  went  with  them  into  her  own  room.  My  stepmother 
was  stni  and  thoughtful.  She  leaned  her  head  back  on  the 
sofa  cushion,  and  there  was  something  in  her  handsome  pale 
countenance  that  went  to  my  heart.  It  was  late  in  the 
evening  and  the  lamp  burned  dim.  I  fear  that  shadows  of 
care  and  anxiety  gather  around  her,  and  that  thereby  her 
face  became  ever  paler,  ever  older.  Quiet  wishes  for  the 
repose  of  the  grave,  for  all,  pressed  through  my  soul. 

i  The  8rd  of  ApriL 

To-day  after  breakfast,  as  I  was  alone  with  my  stepmother, 
she  introduced  the  affair  of  the  carpet.  She  could  not  bear 
the  dirty  spots.  Besides  this,  we  were  to  have  on  "Wednesday 
an  elegant  musical  soiree.  How  could  one  let  such  a  carpet 
lie  on  the  floor ;  what  would  people  think  of  the  family  that 
could  endure  such  a  one  ?    A  new  one  should  be  purchased 
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this  very  day.  I  attempted  to  oppose  it  a  little,  spoke  of 
the  expense  and  of  the  superfluity  of  such  an  outlay,  and  so 
on ;  au  with  the  greatest  friendship  and  mildness ;  but  my 
stepmother  took  it  very  ill,  and  exclaimed  at  once : 

"  I  must  pray  you,  my  best  Sophia,  not  to  be  at  all  troubled 
about  my  private  affairs — and  I  wish  also  that  in  other  cases 
you  woidd  not  too  much  rule  in  my  house.  I  have  hitherto 
been  able  to  rule  pretly  well  and  to  provide  for  myself  and 
mine,  and  I  do  not  thmk  I  am  quite  incapable  of  doing  so 
still.  Emancipate  yourself  as  much  as  you  like,  that  I  can- 
not prevent ;  but  let  me  also  have  my  &eedom,  I  beseech  of 
your' 

GThe  absurdity  of  this  sally  excited  and  troubled  me  at  the 
same  time.  I  sate  silent  with  tearful  eyes,  and  was  thinking 
whether  and  how  I  should  answer,  when  we  heard  St.  Orme's 
voice  without  in  the  hall.  With  a  kind  of  shock  my  step- 
mother started  and  said  to  me,  '*  Tell  him  that  I  am  not  well, 
and  that  I  cannot  receive  him  ;"  and  with  that  she  hastened 
into  her  room. 

"Alone!*'  exclaimed  St.  Orme,  as  he  entered,  where  are 
the  others  to-day  P    I  come  to  say  farewell  to  you  for  a  few 

weeks.    I  am  intending  to  go  to  W s  for  a  little  fresh 

air  and  hunting.  But  I  am  afraid  you  will  miss  me  very 
much  ?" 

I  was  silent.  Jest  I  could  not  now,  and  I  could  not  say  to 
him  seriously,  as  I  thought,  "  It  pleases  me  indescribably  that 
you  are  going  away." 

'^  You  are  silent !"  continued  St.  Orme,  "  and  who  is  silent 
consents,  it  is  said.  Where  are  the  other  ladies  P  Will  they 
remain  invisible  to-day  P" 

"  My  stepmother  is  unwell  and  can  see  no  one,"  replied  I ; 
"  Flora  is  gone  to  her  brother,  and  Selma  is  otherwise  en- 
gaged." 

*'  Then  it  looks  as  if  we  should  have  a  tete-oriSte"  continued 
St.  Orme.  "  I  have  no  objection,  because  I  have  one  or  two 
things  to  say  to  you.  Listen,  my  best  cousin !  I  have  several 
reasons  to  believe  that  you  are  not  of  the  best  service  to  me 
in  this  house.  What  have  you  against  me,  if  I  may  ask  ? 
Perhaps  I  have  not  been  polite  enough  to  you,  have  not  flat- 
tered you  enough  P  In  the  mean  time,  I  advise  you  as  a 
friend,  not  to  intrigue  against  me,  you  have  '  qffmre  a  trap 
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ferteftvrtie^  you  would  do  better  to  come  over  to  my  side^ 
and  persuade  Mora  to  coDflent  to  that  which  ahe  canxiDt 
(escape." 

'^  I  do  not  understand  you,'*  answered  I,  somewhat  proudly, 
^  neither  do  I  understand  intrigues ;  but  I  mean  always  to 
speak  out  openly  my  honest  thoughts  when  any  one  askis  for 
them,  and  neither  flattery  nor  threats  shall  prevent  my  doing 
so." 

"  Superb,  and  Finnish  in  an  especial  manner,"  said  St. 
Qrme,  as  he  looked'  at  me,  with  a  cold,  sarcastic  mien,  which 
would  have  confused  me,  if  it  had  not  operated  in  the  con- 
trary manner,  namely,  steeled  me.  "  I  see  how  it  is,"  con- 
tinued he  a  mom^it  afterwards  with  contemptuous  coldness, 
^  and  I  will  tell  you  how  it  wiU  be.  AU  your  Finnish  magic 
arts  will  be  in  vain,  and  the  conquest  will  remain  mine  yet. 
Adieu!  many  greetings.  Forget  me  not!"  With  this  he 
seused  my  resisting  hand,  and  shook  it  with  a  malicious, 
triumphant  look. 

Flora  entered  at  this  moment,  and  her  suspicious  mind,  saw 
a  friendly  alliance  in  that  which  was  almost  the  contrary. 
She  cast  some  lightning  glances  upon  St.  Orme  and  me,  and 
turned  her  back  to  him  as  he  approached  her.  He  then  said, 
coldly : 

"  Adieu,  helle  cousine  I  au  r avoir  /"  and  went. 

"How!  have  you  and  St.  Orme  become  suddenly  such 
good  friends?"  asked  Flora,  as  she  approached  me  with 
almost  a  wild  look.  "  Have  you  made  a  compact  with  him  to 
betray  me  ?  Con&ss  it,  confess  ib  honestly,  Sophia !  You 
do  not  wish  me  to  be  Lennartson's  wife,  you  consider  him  too 

food  for  me ;  you  wish  him  to  have  another.  Deny  it  not ! 
^eople  do  not  so  easily  deceive  me,  and  I  have  seen  through 
you  for  a  long  time.  But  to  enter  into  complot  with  St. 
Orme — I  did  not  think  that  you  would  hav^  carried  your 
hatred  to  me  so  far." 

This  new  injustice  caused  me  more  pain  than  ang^r.  I 
said,  warmly,  *'  Oh,  Flora,  hxm  unjust  you  are  to  me !  But 
you  are  unhappy,  and  I  forgive  you." 

With  these  words  I  went  out  of  the  rocnn. 

I  found  that  it  was  my  destiny  to-day  to  be  misunderstood 
at  home,  and  felt  a  certain  longing  to  go  out.  I  dressed  my- 
self thei^BfoKe,  and  went. 
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It  was  as  if  the  heavy  cloud  which  had  rested  so  long  above 
me  now  sent  down  all  its  lighi^iing  flashes  upon  my  head.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  must  resemble  the  scapegoat,  and  should 
be  burdened  with  other  people's  faults  and  failings  ;  a  thou- 
sand excited  feelings  boued  in  my  breast,  till  I  came  out  of 
the  city-gate,  and  felt  the  air  breathe  cold  upon  my  brow. 

The  spirit  of  spring  had  breathed  upon  the  earth,  and  it 
thawed  strongly — foot  passengers  walked  carefully  upon  the 
melting  ice ;  glittering  drops  fell  from  the  roofs.  The  heavens 
were  the  colour  of  lead ;  out  here  and  there  opened  them- 
selves the  eyelids  of  the  clouds  and  sent  forth  some  pale 
beams  of  light,  which  resembled  smiles  in  tears.  The  air  was 
still  and  somewhat  heavy,  but  there  was  a  twittering  of 
hundreds  of  little  birds  which  played  in  the  leafless  Isrees, 
and  these  had  I  know  not  what  strange  odour,  which  re- 
minded me  of  the  sea,  and  of  fir  woods,  and  was  full  of  spring 
life.  I  remained  standing  on  the  field  covered  with  trees, 
which  is  directly  opposite  .to  the  castle,  and  drank  in  full 
draughts  of  the  sprmg-air,  listened  to  the  rushing  of  the 
river,  and  let  my  ejres  contemplate  the  manifoldly  changing 
world.  Then  was  it  to  me  as  if  the  spirit  of  the  heaths  of 
Finland  blew  upon  me,  and  awoke  the  child-feeling  in  my 
soul.  Clouds  and  mist  fled,  and  like  singing  larks,  uprose 
the  bright,  the  great  thoughts  which  make  life  beautiful. 
Conscious  purity  exercised  itself  strong  in  victory,  and — ^in 
one  word,  I  was  as  if  changed. 

I  know  not  whether  it  is — as  one  of  my  friends  says — 
^'  better  to  be  a  magic  spirit  than  nothing ;"  but  certain  is  it, 
that  there  lives  in  me  somewhat  of  that  magic  nature  which, 
from  the  very  ancient  times,  is  said  to  have  its  home  in  my 
native  land.  This  someihviig  I  do  not  comprehend  myseli*, 
but  I  feel  it  as  a  something  wonderful^  a  momentarily  up- 
flaming  strength,  which  will  and  which  can.  In  such  mo- 
ments nothing  is  impossible  to  me.  I  am  conscious  of  a 
power  to  loose  and  to  bind  the  spirits  of  others.  Primeval 
words  stir  witliin  me ;  yes,  there  are  moments  when  I  feel 
that  I  can  enchant  human  souls  to  me,  and — I  do  it !  In 
my  younger  days,  I  had  much  of  this  heathenish  magic.  This 
since  then  has  been  baptized  in  the  spirit-waves  of  suflering, 
christened  in  the  fire  of  love ;  but  rooted  out  it  is  not,  and 
it  arises  in  me  sometimes  quite  unexpectedly.    I  know  that 
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it  liaa.pla}red  me  many  pranks ;  but  I  know  also^  that  wlien 
reasoii>has  not  helped  me,  ma^  has,  and  hae  given  to  me 
both  words  and  scmg^s,  ta  sing  myself  fi»e  from  the  chamaof 
life,  and  has  enabled  me^  like  the  old  Wainemoiney  to  sing 
both  sun  and  moon  into  the  thread  of  my  life.  And  there 
are  moments  in  .which  I  can  turn  every  stick  which  may  lie 
as  an  impediment  in  my  path  into  a  winged  steed,  upon 
which  I  can  ride  out  of  the  narrow  chimneys  of  life — not 
exactly  to.  BllkuUa — but  forth  into  the  free,  fresh,  bliie 
space.* 

The  difficulty  in  such  life-strong  moments  is  the- not 
having  any  difficulties  to  overcome,  no  impediments  to  oocl- 
quer,  no  hero  deeds  to  achieve.  That,  was  nay  sorrowful  con* 
dition.  Because  to  seek  out  and  .purchase  aiiplendid.  carped 
to  lay. at  my  stepmother's  feet,  a. carpet- with  a  heaven-bioe 
ground,  .strewn  with  stars,  flowers^  and.magio  figures,  woukL 
require  no  magio  power.  In  the  mean  time  I  felt  a  .delight,  in 
it ;  and  whilst  in  spirit  I.  pleased  myself  with  overooming  St.- 
Orme,  Plora,.  and  the  whole  world,  and  >  wrote  letters  to  all 
my  iri^Eids — for  it  is  astonishing  what  I  do  at  sueh  times* — ^I 
wandered  withoiitfc  any  plan  on  the  quay  by  the  river,  and  saov 

softly  clear  itself  over  the  liberated  waters^  Downwards 
along,  the  river  parterre  my  ^'spiritua"  led  me,  and  towards 
the  side  where  the  waves  boomed  miost  mightilj. 

Ah!  it  was  there  where  I  cmce  stood  with  Wilhdm 
Brenner,  heard  the  waves  rage  in  his  breast,  and  saw^  a 
heaven,  clear  itself  in  his  eye&  And  these  remembranees 
seized  on  my  soul  with  painful  power^^—but — ^gracious  heaven] 
Was  it  indeed  true?  Was  it. he  who  again  stood  there, 
leasuQ^  over  the  iron  railings  and  looking  down  into  the 
foaming  deep  ?  It  was  he  !  One  look  was  sufficient  to  con* 
vince  me  of  it,  and  I  softly  approached  him.  The  nsagic 
arote  again  within  me.  I  knew  that  he  could  not  eaci^me, 
knew  that  I  at  this  moment  skould  have  power  over  him. 
What  Ifelt,  of  life  and  will  and  warmth  wifcW.me,now;ord8 
could  express ;  but  all  this  I  laid  in.mj  hand,  and  I  laid. it 
softly  upon  his.  acm.  He  istarted  up  as  if  touched  by  an 
eleotric  spark,  and  looked  strong  and  full  into  my  face.  I 
looked  quietly  at  him,  and  merely  wintered: 

*  In  case  this  maniiflcript  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  stnmg«n,  I  will  here- 
with expressly  declare,  that  this  must  not  he  taken  litenllj. 
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He  continued  to  look  at  me,  but  his  glance  changed ;  it 
became  inexpressibly  heartfelt^  and  with  a  sigh  from  the 
depths  of  his  soul,  he  said : 

"  Sophia,  is  it  thou  ?" 

And  we  were  thou  and  thou^  for  we  were  wholly  one  at 
this  moment. 

Again  he  said  slowly  and  softly,  "  Is  it  thou,  Sophia  P  It 
is  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen  thee." 

'^  Art  thou  still  angry  with  me  P"  asked  I ;  and  my  tears 
fell,  for  I  saw  by  his  countenance  that  he  had  suffered. 

"  I  cannot  be  so,"  anawered  he — "  I  cannot  be  so  if  I 
would.  Thoughts  on  thee  soften  my  soul,  and  when  thou 
lookest  on  me  thus  with  thy  clear,  lovely  eyes,  then  methinl» 
that  all  is  good.     Thou  knowest  thy  power  weU,  Sophia." 

"  Oh,  Wilhelm  !  then  we  are  friends,  friends  for  ever.  It 
cannot  indeed  be  otherwise  if  my  faults  do  not  part  us.  I 
never  had  a  brother,  but  I  have  wished  very  much  for  one. 
Be  to  me  a  brother!" 

He  answered  not,  but  looked  at  me  mildly,  although  gravely. 

But  I  was  happy  in  this  mildness^  so  happy  to  have  again 
found  my  friend,  and  to  be  able  to  feel  again  the  strong 
inward  harmony  which  imited  us,  that  I  regarded  this  new 
compact  as  ratified,  and  talked  to  him  of  it  out  of  the  fulness 
of  my  heart,  how  it  had  been  between  us,  and  how  it  yet 
would  be  ;  of  the  exalted  strength  and  sweetness  of  friend- 
ship ;  of  its  power  to  ennoble  the  heart  and  to  beautify  life. 
He  heard  me  calmly,  but  he  replied  not.  At  length  he  cut 
short  the  discourse  rather  abruptly  by  saying: 

''  Hast  thou  been  comfortable  at  home,  since  I  last  saw 
thee  ?  How  do  Lennartson  and  Mora  go  on  ?  What  is  St. 
Orme  doing?" 

I  was  happy  to  open  my  heart  to  Brenner,  and  to  be  able 
to  tell  him  what  it  had  endured  during  his  absence.  Wlieii 
he  heard  of  St.  Orme's  behaviour  and  threats,  the  Yiking 
raged,  and  was  about  to  leave  me,  to  call  him  to  account. 

^*  He  has  left  Stockholm,"  said  I  hastily,  "  and  does  not 
return  for  some  time."  "  Take  council  of  the  storm  how  to 
still  the  tempest,"  said  I  to  myself,  whilut  the  Yiking 
^mttUed  at  St.  Orme  for  his  intrigues,  and  at  Flora  for  h^ 
want,  of  integrity,  and  at  me  for  not  having  cleared  up  the 

m2 
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business,  and  for  not  haviDg  earlier  communicated  to  him  an 
affair  which  so  nearly  concerned  Lennartson. 

"  Now  there  again,"  thought  I,  "  I  shall  always  be  blamed 
I  for  misfortune.*' 

"  The  only  thing,"  continued  Brenner,  "  which  consoles  me 
is  the  secret  persuasion  that  it  would  be  good  for  Lennartson 
if  he  were  well  rid  of  Plora.  She  is  in  reality  not  at  all 
suitable  for  him,  and  I  am  very  much  deceived  if  he  do  not 
himself  feel  this,  and  secretly,  in  the  depths  of  his  heart, 
incline  to  another — what  thinks  Sophia  ?  Is  not  thy  sister 
Selma  the  one  whom  he  loves,  and  who,  according  to  my 
thoughts,  is  formed  to  make  him  happy  ?" 

I  could  do  no  other  than  tell  Brenner  that  I  participated 
in  his  suspicions  and  his  wishes ;  but  still  Flora  lay  near  to 
I  my  heart.    The  rich  gifts  of  her  soul,  her  excited  and  un- 

happy condition,  had  fettered  me  to  her. 

"  When  St.  Orme  comes  home  again '*  said  Brenner. 

He  did  not  end  his  sentence,  but  I  heard  in  the  depths  of  his 
soul  that  he  would  compel  him  to  speak  out  for  good  or  bad. 

"We  were  now  by  my  nome,  and  as  we  were  about  to  sepa- 
rate, I  said  beseechingly  to  the  Viking : 

"  Thou  wilt  come  again  to  us,  to  me,  my  brother  "Wilhelm  ?" 

"Yes!    IwiUcome." 

«  When  ?" 

"  When  thou  wishest  it." 

"  To-morrow  ?" 

"  To-morrow !" 

"Thanks!" 

He  pressed  my  hand  kindly  and  warmly  as  before,  and 
with  a  happier  and  a  lighter  heart  than  I  had  had  for  a  long 
time,  I  hastened  up  to  my  room,  that  I  there  in  stillness 
might  sing  Te  Deum  out  of  the  fulness  of  my  soul. 

I  then  thought  about  establishing  peace  with  my  step- 
mother ;  but  for  this  purpose  I  must  go  to  work  in  a  diplo- 
"matic  manner. 

People  who  are  intrinsically  good  always  speedily  repent 
of  the  violence  and  unreasonableness  into  which  their  tempers 
have  misled  them ;  and  I  now  know  my  stepmother  suf- 
ficiently to  be  certain  that  she  was  vexed  with  herself  for  her 
excess  towards  me,  and  would  gladly  make  the  amende  honor- 
able, if  this  were  only  consistent  with  her  character  and  her 
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dignity.  To  come  to  her  now  with  the  new  carpet  would 
have  been  to  humiliate  her ;  she  could  not  have  borne  this 
and  her  own  injustice.  The, affair  must  be  managed  in 
another  way. 

I  went  down,  therefore,  and,  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
entered  the  room  where  my  stepmother  was  sitting  on  the 
sofa  with  a  gloomy  and  annoyed  look,  whilst  Selma  sat  read- 
ing in  a  window,  and  presented  myself  unaffrighted,  as  in 
great  want  of  some  black  silk  for  my  dress. 

"  I  believe  that  I  have  some  of  the  same  kind,"  said  my 
stepmother,  rising  up  hastily  from  her  sofa,  and  going  to  her 
drawer,  where  several  pieces  of  black  silk  soon  showed  them- 
selves, which  she,  with  the  most  friendly  zeal,  besought  me 
to  take  and  use.  And  I  allowed  myself  to  take  them, 
together  with  some  beautiful  black  lace,  which  I  did  not 
want,  but  which  my  stepmother,  in  the  warmth  of  her  heart, 
felt  a  necessity  of  giving  to  me  ;  herewith  she  ended  with  a 
little  gratuitol  treTtise  on  prohibitive-measures,  luxury,  and 
national  economy  ;  and  of  this  I  also  obtained  more  than  I 
wished.  But  I  was  in  a  grateful  state  of  mind,  and  received 
this  like  the  rest,  as  was  right. 

As  now  my  stepmother  was  become  so  considerably  lighter 
by  articles  of  luxury  and  learning,  I  could  without  any  scruple 
burden  her  with  the  carpet ;  but  I  determined  to  wait  with 
it  till  the  next  morning.  I  was  now  for  myself  satisfied  with 
the  position  of  affairs,  and  thought  that  my  stepmother  was 
so  too,  and  betook  myself,  with  peace,  to  my  own  room.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  surprise  to  me  as  I  saw  my  stepmother 
enter,  and  heard  her  say  with  the  most  amiable  kindness,  and 
with  tears  in  her  eyes : 

"  I  must  beg  Sophia  to  forgive  my  violence  this  morning : 
I  cannot  tell  how  I  could  be  so  disagreeable.  But  thou 
knowest  well  that  thy  old  mother  does  not  mean  so  ill,  though 
she  is  sometimes  irritable  when  many  things  weigh  on  her 
temper.  In  the  mean  time  I  can  hardly  forgive  myself " 

This  was  in  truth  too  much,  and  I  was  veiy  near  falling  at 
my  stepmother's  feet,  in  deep  reverential  feeung.  We,  how- 
ever, sank  merely  into  each  other's  arms,  but  never  rested  we 
with  more  heartfelt  affection  on  one  another's  breast;  or, 
more  correctly,  that  was  the  first  time  that  we  ever  had  so 
rested.     I  was  deeply  excited,  according  to  my  ancient  usage 
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on  such  occasions.  My  sfcepmother  was  less  so;  but  she 
spoke  well  and  beautifully  of  herself  and  her  failings,  and  of 
our  duty  in  all  ages  of  life  to  amend  our  faults  ;  she  thought 
on  this  subject  with  Madame  de  Genlis — "  I  cannot  bear  to 
hear  elderly  people  say,  I  am  too  old  to  mend.  I  would 
rather  forgive  young  ones  if  they  said,  I  am  too  young! 
Because  when  one  is  no  longer  young  one  must  especially 
labour  to  perfect  oneself,  and  to  replace  by  good  qualities 
what  one  loses  in  the  agreeable." 

I  did  justice  inwardly  to  my  stepmother  and  Madame  de 
Genlis,*  and  noted  down  the  words  for  my  own  account ; 
and  satisfied  with  one  another,  and  somewhat  satisfied  with 
ourselves,  my  stepmother  and  I  parted. 

The  4th. 

The  carpet  was  spread  out  this  morning  by  the  servants  of 
tho  house,  and  received  my  stepmother  as  she  came  in  to 
breakfast.  She  was  as  much  surprised  and  pleased  as  I  could 
have  wished,  and  Selma  regained  her  former  temper,  and 
danced  before  her  mother  upon  the  stars  and  flowers  of  the 
carpet. 

This  little  scene  has  diffused  some  look  of  joy  through  the 
house. 

"JBy  presents  and  exchange  of  presents  is  friendship 
cemented,"  says  one  of  our  prudent  old  bards. 

My  stepmother  is  now  full  of  joyful  thoughts  respecting 
our  soiree  on  Wednesday  evening,  and  has  desired  us,  the 
daughters  of  the  house,  to  make  a  handsome  and  elegant 
toilet. 

April  5th. 

The  Viking  has  received  the  command  of  the  frigate 

JDesiree,  which  sails  in  spring  to  the  Mediterranean.     He 

rezQains  out  perhaps  two   years.      This  news  startles  me. 

Why  will  he — yet  perhaps  it  is  best  so.     In  the  mean  time 

it  is  hard  to  me. 

The  8tfa. 

Yesterday  was  our  soiree,  and  right  beautiful  it  was,  and 
turned  out  well.  Plora,  who  since  St.  Orme's  absence  has 
seemed  to  breathe  more  freely,  had  again  one  of  her  times  of 
beauty,  and  bloom.     She  was  dressed  as  when  I  saw  her  at 

*  Bat  I  beg  pardon  of  my  stepmother  and  Madame  de  Genlis,  it  is  Madame  de 
*6efigatf  -who  has  said  these  good  words  in  one  of  her  letters. 
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BxBt,  in  «rmiBon  gauze.  Selma  in  light  blue  crape/ and  I  in 
white  muslin  and  kee.  My  stepmother  contem^ated  us 
with  pleasure  as  we  assembicMl  onrseWes  in  therroom  before 
the  guests  came,  and  was  proud  of  her  daughters,  whom  she 
called  leg  tfws  Oraces,  and  said  that  I  look^  "  Testai*like." 

A  quantity  of  beautiful  flowers  adorned  the  room— 4t  was 
^te  festal  and  beautii^.  The  new  carpet  glowed  under 
our  feet,  and  warmed  my  stepmother's  heart. 

Bttch  an  evening  has  its  mte,  like  everything  dse  in  the 
world ;  and  if  it  be  not  worth  while  to  plaee  much  importance 
upon  it,  still  it  is  pleasant  if  the  feiry  of  joy  and  not  of  ennui 
holds  the  sceptre. 

A  great  deal  dep^idsupon  whether  any  one  in  the  company 
can  or  will  take  iSie  magic  staff  in  hand ;  and  the  sylph  did 
that  this  evening,  and  continually  spun  her  invisiblei  flowery 
chains  around  the  company.     As  my  stepmother  herself  re- 
oeived  aU  the  guests  in  the  inner  drawing-room,  all  collected 
themselves  there,  ai^d  it  was  much  crowded  and  veiy  hot. 
Selma  therefore  took  the  arm  of  HellMd  Bittersvard,  and 
proposed  to  her  and  some  other  young  ladies,  that  ''they 
should  go  and  found  a  colony"  in  the  other  drawing-room. 
They  did  so,  and  others  of  the  company  soon  followed  them, 
so  that  the  colony,  as  Selma  jestingly  remarked  to  her  young 
friends,  flourished  very  much  in  a  short  time.     Gentlemen 
and  ladies  did  not  divide  themselves  into  separate  herds  as  is 
the  usual  and  wearisome  way  in  our  northern  assemblies,  but 
joined  in  little  circles,  and  endeavoured  mutually  to  be  agree- 
able to  each  other,,  and  a  lively  and  a  noisy  conversation^rose. 
That  we  had  with  us  some  literary  and  scientific  notables, 
tome  ''  lions"  (N.B.  of  the  noblest  Dreed),  added  importantly 
to  the  splendour  of  the  evening.      My  stepmother  was 
brilliant.     Hellfrid  Bittersvard  and  her  bridegroom  looked 
inwardly  happy,  and  her  agreeable,  easy,  and  calm  demeanour 
•  diflused  as  usual  gladness  around  her.    A  skal  for  her  was 
proposed  by  my  stepmother  at  supper,  and  was  drank  with 
solemnity. 

Flora's  sister,  "  The  Beauty,"  looked  this  evening  unoom- 

monly  little  of  a  beauty.     One  saw  plainly  that  the  charm  of 

her  youth  was  over,  and  that  the  time  approached  when 

peope  would  say, ''  She  does  not  please  me." 

Mm  my  part  I  never  very  mueh  liked  Flora's  sister,,  and  I 
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never  found  that  she  had  more  than  two  thoughts  in  her 
soul,  '^  the  theatre  and  dress."  But  there  dwelt  this  evening 
on  her  countenance  an  expression  of  dejection  and  secret 
pain,  which  made  me  seek  her  out  when  she  withdrew  from 
the  animated  drawing-room  into  my  stepmother's  room, 
which  was  merely  lighted  by  a  shaded  lamp,  and  adorned 
with  white  flowers.  In  this  pretty  blooming  little  world  sate 
the  fading  "  Beauty,"  supporting  her  brow  upon  her  hand.  I 
spoke  friendly  words  to  her,  and  my  voice  must  have  testified 
of  my  sympathy,  for  by  degrees  she  opened  her  inmost  heart, 
and  this  had  now  interest  for  me. 

"  I  feel,"  said  she,  among  other  things,  "  that  I  have  sacri- 
ficed too  much  to  the  world.  The  world  and  mankind  are  so 
thankless !  I  have  wished  too  much  to  please  people.  This 
will  now  no  longer  succeed.  Now  that  I  am  no  longer 
young,  nor  rich,  nor  have  any  longer  that  which  pleases  or 
flatters  them,  they  withdraw  themselves  and  leave  me  alone, 
and  I — I  know  not  whither  I  should  turn  myself.  The 
world  seems  to  grow  dark  around  me — I  feel,  as  it  were,  a 
fear  of  spectres — it  is  so  empty,  so  desolate — I  have  nothing 
which  interests  me — ^the  days  are  so  long — I  have  ennui .'" 

The  bitter  tears  which  followed  these  words  expressed 
more  strongly  even  than  words  the  sad  feelings  of  the  com- 
plainer.  And  what,  indeed,  is  heavier  to  bear  than  the 
emptiness  of  life  ?  What  indeed  is  more  horrible  than  that 
twilight  in  life,  without  a  star  in  heaven,  without  one  single 
little  light  on  earth  ? 

But  u  one  cannot  kindle  for  oneself  such  a  little  light  p 
If  one  can  borrow  no  fire  from  a  good  neighbour  ?  Ah ! 
light  and  warmth,  objects  of  interest,  activity  and  joy,  pre- 
sent themselves  so  abundantly  in  life,  that  nothing  is  more 
difficult  for  me  to  comprehend  than  that  any  one  can  suffer 
from  ennui.  One  must  in  that  case  be  bound  hand  and  foot, 
and  then  one  must  be  released  by  friendly  hands !  And  a 
liberated  soul,  to  whom  life  presents  itself  in  its  beauty  and 
its  greatness — how  glorious ! 

I  felt  at  this  thought  like  a  balloon  filled  with  the  air  of 
life,  ready  to  ascend  up  aloft,  and  to  carry  the  Beauty  with 
me  on  the  journey — to  the  sun.  I  began  to  talk  (as  I 
thought,  particularly  like  the  Book  of  Wisdom)  about  life 
and  its  objects,  about  mankind  and  social  life,  of  the  rela- 
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tionsliip  of  tlie  indiyidual  to  the  whole,  and  so  on ;  and  then 
turned  from  this  to  the  particular  sphere  of  life  of  my  auditor, 
and  proposed  to  her  that  she  should  adopt  a  couple  of  orphan 
children,  and  educate  them  for  gooa  and  happy  human 
beings. 

The  Beauty  on  this  looked  at  me  with  a  pair  of  large  asto- 
nished eyes ;  ''  she  really  had  never  thought  of  that,"  said 
she,  rather  coldly,  and  as  if  a  little  afironted  at  the  propo- 
sition. 

I  then  spoke  of  interesting  oneself  in  public  institutions  ; 
of  the  happiness  and  honour  of  managing  such  benevolent 
establishments,  and  thus  to  benefit  society  by  their  life  and 
activity.  I  mentioned  my  wishes  and  schemes  of  living  active 
in  this  manner ;  I  spoke  of  one  worthy  object,  of  the  excel- 
lent iostitution  for  the  care  of  outcast  children,  and  proposed 
to  the  Beauty,  iu  my  zeal,  that  the  next  day  she  should  go 
with  me  to  visit  it.  Then  for  the  first  time  I  became  aware 
of  her  looking  at  me  with  a  countenance  that  seemed  to  say, 
"  Is  this  person  actually  insane  ?"  and  I  then  observed,  too, 
that  I  had  strained  my  sails  too  high.  Half  smiling  at  my- 
self, I  endeavoured  to  direct  mv  course  towards  regions  which 
lay  nearer  to  the  sphere  of  the  Beautv ;  but  I  found  her  to 
be  so  strange  and  stiff  towards  everythmg  which  appeared  to 
me  beautiM  and  cheerful,  that  I  lelt  mvself  quite  without 
counsel,  and  only  began  to  breathe  &eeiy  when  I  saw  the 
Chamberlain  approaching  us.  With  the  zeal  with  which  a 
person  turns  from  an  enemy  to  a  friend,  the  Baroness  Bella 
turned  herself  from  me  to  my  uncle,  and  acknowledged  with 
animation  all  those  politenesses  which  he  showed  towards 
her,  and  among  the  rest,  that  he  had  lent  her  his  box  for  the 
last  representation  of  Korma.  ''  I  am  so  frdl  of  gratitude," 
I  heard  her  say  to  him. 

"  Ah,  my  best  cousin,"  replied  he,  in  his  jocular  tone,  "  it 
would  be  a  deal  better  if  you  were  fill  of  chandeliers  \  For 
I  just  now  need  such  for  one  or  two  rooms,  and  I  know  not 
where  to  get  any  that  are  suitable." 

The  Baroness  Bella  answered,  laughing,  '^  That  although 
she  herself  was  no  furniture-magazine,  yet  she  could  give 
him  the  address  of  one  where  he  could  get  quite  divine  chan- 
deliers." 

The  Chamberlain  was  indescribably  glad  to  be  able  to  get 
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<<  diyiae  cfaandeliers,"  and  was  still  more  glad  to  be  eniight- 
easd  by  tiietgkace  and  taste  of  iAie  Baroness  Bella.  A:  party 
wasarmuiged  &rt^e  next:inonimg  to  see  the  diandeliers, 
and  with  a  side-gkneeat  me,  mj  imde  besought  the  Beauty 
to  make  use  of  his  box  at  the  opera  for  the  next  ahonnemenis- 
day.  She  became  still  Mler  of  gratitude,  and- he  still  fuller 
of  politeness ;  I  felt  myself  more  and  more  supei^hioos 
during  this  tete^tete,  and  left  them  somewhat  melancholy — 
but  a  little  amused  also. 

I  returned  to  the  remainder  of  the  company.  The  Yiking 
was  there,  but  in  a  grare  and  almost  gloomy  humour ;  he 
talked  with  nobody,,  and  did  not  approach  me.  That  grieyed 
me ;  the  more  so  as  I  had  not  seen  him  since  I  had.  heard  of 
his  approaching. and uadTenturous  journey.  I  would  gladly 
have  said  something  to  him,  but  had  not  the  courage.  I  had 
this  eyening  no  magic  tokens  in  me,  but  was  merely  quite  an 
ordinary-woman.  I  «aw  by  the  look  of  the  Yiking  that  it 
was  stormy  witdiin  him,  and  that,  made  me  afraid. 

They  asked  me  to  |^y  something,  and  as  I  seated  myself 
at  the  pianoforte  and  saw  Brenner  approach,  it  oecurred  to 
me  that  I  could  conyerse  with  him  in  sound,  and  in  this  way 
would  say  to  him  what  I  could  not  dothe  in  words.  I  se- 
lected, tiblerefore,  one  of  Pelix  Mendelssohn's  "  Lieder  ohne 
Worte,"  whose  character  is  that  under  suffering  and  oomlMit 
it  expresses  a  something  yictoiious ;  a  song,  a  poem,  the 
{>eeuliar  beauty  of  which  has  always  deeply  spoken  to  my 
soul.  I  played,  too,  with  my  whole  heart,  and  wkhed  to  in- 
fiuie  into  Brenner  the  feelings  which  animated  me,  and  to 
eleyate  us  both  aboye  earthly  struggles  and  earthly  sufferings. 
And  I  thought  that  he  knew,  tixat  he  understood  me. 

Lennfortson,  fielma,  and  seyeral  oilers  thad  assembled 
round  the  piano,  and  listened  to  the  music.  When  I  had 
ended,  Brenner's  honest  glance  met  mine.  .Lennartson  said 
to  him: 

^'.That  piece  reminds  me  of  the  history  of  your  Egyptian 
yulture,  Brenner!  Tell  it  us,  and  Miss  Adelan  shall  say 
whether  it  do  not  contain  the  words  of  this  song." 

Brenner  now  related : 

'^  It  was. in  Bgypt,  near  to  Thebes.  I  rambled  one  morning 
out  into  the  surrounding  desert  to  hunt,  and  happened  to.  see 
a  yulture  sitting  not  far  from  me,  among  the  rums  of  fillen 
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monuments.  This  bird  is  known  for  its  strong  power  of  life, 
and  is  dangerous  to  approach  when  it  is  wounded ;  it  has  a 
strength  abnost  incredible.  I  shot  at  him,  and  hit  him  on 
the  bineast,  and  as  I  believed  mortally.  He  remained,  how- 
ever, sitting  quietly  in  his  place,  and  I  rushed  to  him  that  I. 
might  complete  my  work,  but  in  that  same  moment  the  bird 
raised  itself,  and  mounted  upwards.  Blood  streamed  from 
his  breast,  and  a  part  of  his  entrails  fell  out,  but  notwith- 
standiDg  this  he  continued  to  ascend  still  higher  and  higher, 
in  wider  and  wider  circles.  A  few  shots  which  I  fired  after 
him  produced  no  effect.  It  was  beautiful,  in  the  vast  silent 
wilderness,  to  see  tl^s  bird,  mortally  wounded,  and  dyeing 
the  sand  with  his  blood,  silently  circling  upon  his  immense 
wings  higher  and  ever  higher ;  the  last  circuit  which  he  made 
was  unquestionably  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  extent ;  then  I  lost 
sight  of  him  in  the  blue  space  of  heaven." 

"  Ah,  mj  stars !  To  have  been  in  Egypt,"  now  said  the 
Chamberiam  with  his  refined  voice,  "  and  to  have  seen  vul- 
tures and  crocodiles,  and  such  things  there !  That  must  have 
been  very  interesting." 

**  Ah !  tell  us  something  more  about  Egypt  and  the  croco- 
diles there,"  exclaimed  little  Miss  M. 

**  Is  social  life  cheerful  in  Egypt  ?  And  how  do  they 
cfltrry  on  conversation  ?"  asked  the  royal  secretary  Elrusen- 
berg. 

I  donot  know  how  Brenner  answered  these  attacks,  for  I* 
left  the  circle  as  they  began.  During  the  course  of  the 
evening  we  did  not  again  come  in  contact,  but  I  saw  by  his 
looks,  which  were  often  directed  to  me,  that  his  heart  was 
full ;  and  so,  to  say  the  truth,  was  mine  likewise.  Brenner's 
approaching  journey,  the  images  which  the  music  and  the 
history  of  the  vulture  had  called  up,  agitated  me  powerfully. 

Was  it  a  secret  wish  of  us  both,  or  was  it  chance  merelv,  I 
know  not  in  the  least — but  when  all  the  guests  had  ta!ken 
leave,  and  my  stepmother,  with  Selma  and  Mora,  had  accom- 
panied the  last  out,  and  now  tarried  with  them  in  the  hall  in 
conversation,  Brenner  and  I  found  ourselves  alone  in  the 
white-flowered  boudoir.  We  stood  both  of  us  siknt ;  he 
eizeited,  I  embarrassed  and  depressed. 

"  Thou  wilt  take  a  journey,"  said  I,  at  length. 

He  answered  not. 
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"  It  will  be  a  great  journey,*'  said  I  again ;  "  wilt  thou  be 
long  away  ?" 

"  Yes  r*  replied  he,  with  half-suppressed  vehemence. 
"  Yes,  I  shall  remain  away  a  long  time.  I  go  because  it  is 
too  stifling  for  me,  too  confined  for  me,  at  home ;  because 
if  I  would  live  I  must  seek  out  free  space ;  because  I  must 
hence,  to  where  I  no  longer  see,  no  longer  hear  thee  !*' 

He  seized  my  hand  and  pressed  it  upon  his  eyes,  and  I 
felt  that  it  was  bathed  with  tears.  "  Oh  !'*  continued  he, 
'^  this  is  childishness !  But  let  me  dream  for  a  moment !  It 
will  soon  be  past.  Be  not  afraid,  Sophia !  I  will,  I  wish 
nothing  more  than  to  see  thee  for  one  moment  and  to  be 
happy  in  loving  thee,  and  that  I  thtts  may  love  thee,  although 
thou  hast  rejected  me.  I  never  loved  any  one  better ;  I  have 
been  happy  in  the  feeling,  in  the  foolish  hope  that  thou  shared 
it  with  me,  that  we  were  made  for  each  other,  that  thou 

wouldst  wish ^but  it  is  past !    And  after  this,  my  love, 

near  thee,  would  be  my  torment.  "When  the  storm  in  my 
breast  has  laid  itself  to  rest,  I  will  return  to  my  children  and 
to  thee.  Think  of  me  when  I  am  far  from  .here — ^think  that 
my  heart  belongs  not  to  those  which  thou  mayest  despise ! 
Weep  not ;  I  do  not  complain.  I  wished  not  to  have  loved 
thee  less.  Upon  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  or  in  the  deserts  of 
Africa,  I  shall  feel  myself  rich  in  this  love.  Wish  me  not 
freed  from  it  if  thou  wishest  me  not  a  misfortune.  I  shall 
love  thee  now  and  for  ever.  I  challenge  thee  to  let  it  be 
otherwise,  but — ^it  is  the  last  time  that  I  shall  speak  to  thee 
on  this  subject.  And  now  farewell !  PareweU  my  Sophia ! 
God  bless  thee !"  And  before  I  was  able  to  bethink  myself, 
he  had  embraced  and ^left  me. 

That  was  a  tempest.  I  was  not  calm  after  it ;  I  was  not 
calm  for  a  long  time.  But  if  he  have  found  peace  upon  his 
stormy  sea,  I  should  be  satisfied  that 

The  15th. 

It  is  many  days  since  he  has  been  here.  That  is  sad,  but 
I  dare  not  murmur.  He  does  that  which  is  right  and  manly. 
This  tender  but  proud  heart  will  not  complain,  will  not  show 
its  wound  ;  but  like  the  bird  of  the  wilderness,  will  conceal 
itself  and  its  pangs  in  the  open,  lofty  space,  where  no  human 
eye  comes  near.    He  is  high  and  noble-minded,  but  I ? 

A  peace  pervades  the  house  which  we  have  not  known  for 
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a  long  time.  This  is  occasioned  by  Flora's  more  calm  and 
cheerful  state  of  mind.    But  how  long  will  this  continue  P 

The  19th  and  20th,  in  the  Night. 

Yesterday  Flora  was  rather  unwell,  and  on  that  account 
stayed  at  home  from  a  dinner  party,  where  my  stepmother 
went  with  Selma.  I  have  a  peculiar  friendship  for  invalids ; 
think  that  they  are  my  children ;  and  treat  them  in  a  manner 
under  which  they  commonly  prosper.  It  was  therefore  a  little 
pleasure  to  me  to  stay  yesterday  with  Flora,  and  whilst  I 
tenderly  and  merrily  took  the  care  of  her  on  myself,  and  we 
spoke  of  various  horrible  things  in  oiur  great  hatred,  our 
hearts  neared  each  other  more  than  they  had  ever  before 
done.  In  the  afternoon  I  read  aloud  to  her  whilst  she  lay 
upon  the  sofa  in  the  inner  drawing-room.  As  I  made  a  pause 
in  the  reading  to  rest  myself,  Flora  said : 

"  You  are  quite  too  good,  Sophia.  And  if  I  were  but 
good,  that  is  to  say,  if  I  were  calm  and  satisfied,  then  per- 
haps, I  should  be  able  to  thank  you  as  I  now  cannot. 1 

am  not  a  bad  person,  but but  one  may  be  driven  out  of 

oneself,  one  may  become  insane,  if  one  be  hunted  and  fol- 
lowed as  I  have  been  for  some  time.  Have  you  not  observed 
a  great  change  in  me  in  the  last  few  days  ?  That  is  because 
my  pursuer  has  left  me  at  peace.  I  have  known  nothing 
about  him  for  some  time ;  I  do  not  understand— can  it 
indeed  be  possible  that  he  has  left  me  for  ever  ? — ^that  I  am 
liberated?  Ah,  that  it  might  be  so!  You  should  see  a 
new " 

"  How  is  it  here  ?"  inquired  a  clear,  friendly  voice :  and 
Signora  Luna  showed  her  face  at  the  door.  She  is  always  a 
welcome  guest,  and  though  I  now  wished  her  in  the  moon 
because  she  had  interrupted  a  conversation  which  had  a  great 
interest  for  me,  still  she  was  received  as  usual,  and  threw 
herself  comfortably  into  a  comer  of  the  sofa,  and  continued 
with  friendly  talkativeness. 

"  It  is  very  pleasant  to  me  to  find  you  two  alone,  because 
I  shall  sit  myself  down  here  for  the  afternoon,  and  talk  about 
one  thing  and  another  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
Do  you  here  at  home  know  what  report  is  circulating  through 
the  city  P" 

«  Of  what  P  of  whom  ?"  inquired  I. 
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'^  Of  Elora.  People  say  that  she  is  to  marry  St.  Onne,and. 
accompaQy  him  to  Constantinople,  where  he  goes  in. spring  as. 
ambassador.     Can  it  be  possible  ?" 

"  I.truly  do  not  know,"  said  I,  with  a  glance  at  Flora. 

Mora  turned  pale.  "  The  rattlesnake  is  near !"  whispered 
she ;"  I  hear  him  coming." 

'^  Ah !  why  should  not  people  know  things  which  pass 

before  their  eyes  ?"  said  Countess  G ,  half  impatiently 

and  half  jestingly ;  ''  when  all  things  come  round  then  Elora 
does  not  herself  know  whether  she  be  betrothed,  and  with 
whom.  But  what  I  know  is,  that  I  wiU  do  all  in  my  power 
that  report  may  have  said  that  which  is  untrue.  Elora  is  my 
own. cousin,  and  I  love  Elora,  and  I  do  not  wish  her  to  be 
unhappy,  and  unhappy  she  wHl  be  with  St.  Orme.  He  is- a 
bad. man ;  that  I  know.  He  sacrificed  his  first  wife,  and  he 
will  do  the  same  by  the  second  too — depend  upon  me — there 
is  nothing  which  drags  down  both  soul  and  body  more  than 
an  unhappy  marriage." 

With  this  the  beautiful  eyes  of  the  Countess  G- were 

filled  with  tears. 

At  that  moment  we  heard  doors  violently  op^ied,  and 
proud  steps  go  through  the  room,  and  the  great  Alexander 
soon  entered  the  apartment  where  we  were  sitting.  After 
he  had  shortly  greeted  Elora  and  me,  he  turned  towards  his 
wife^  and  said  with  a  domineering  air : 

"  I  fancy,  my  friend,  that  you  heard  me  say  this  morning 
that  I  wished  you  not  to  go  out  this  afternoon,  but  be  at 
home  when  I  came* from  dining  at  L 's." 

"Ah,  my  best  friend,  I  had  quite  forgotten,  that.  I  did  not 
know  that  the  affair  was  so  important." 

"  Important !  It  is  not  my  custom  to  say  anything  with- 
out good  reason,  and  what  1  said  this  morning  I  had  weU 
considered,  and  had  sufficient  motive  for.  The  determination 
of  a  man  cannot  be  deranged  by  the  whims  of  a  woman,  and 
therefore  I  hope  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  follow  me  home 
immediately." 

"  My  best  Alexander,  let  ma  stop  here  quietly,  as  I  am 
come  here.    I  sit  so  excellently,  and— I  have  something  of 
importance  to. talk  with  my  friends  a.bout.  I  will  come  home 
to  you  when  this  is  ended.    Let  me  for  once  do  in  tiia^world . 
as  I  wish." 
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''  Not  attall !  Tcm  will  be  so  good  as  to  aeoompany  me  ihi* 
mediately.  And  if  you  will  have  a  good  reason  for  it;  see 
here,  Iwiil  it  I.  tout  simplement." 

"  But  I  also  haTO  at  will,"  exclaimed  Signora  Luna  with 
suddenly  kindling  energy,  whilst  her  eyes- flashed  like  aetual 
niooBstonee^  "till  now  it  has  lain  asleep,  but  if  you  teaeh  me 
to  use  it,  it  may  beeome  Wronger  than  yours.  And  now  I 
will  stop  here,  and  not  go  hence  till  ZwiU.  And  if  you  agree 
not  to  this  separation,  I  shall  soon  seek  a. longer i'' 

The  great  Alexander  was  evidently  greatly  confounded  by 
thia  sudden  outbreak  of  will  and  passion  in  his  usually  passive 
wife.  He  appeared  to  be  afraid  before  it,  and  nmrmuring 
something  about  "ladies'  absurdities  and  caprices,"  he  with- 
draw. 

Scarcely  was  he  gone^  when  Leonartson  came.  Countees 
Gh— —  wished  not  to  see  him  in  the  excited  state  in  whidi 
she  was,  and  went  therefore  into  another-  room.  There  she 
said  to  me,  after  she  had  composed  herself: 

"  It  will  be  the  best  that  I  go  away  after  a  little  while.  I 
wish  Jiot  to  annoy  him  in  earnest,  but  only  to  show  him  that 
he  mnat  not  go  too  £ur  with  his  power.  There  is  much  that 
is  good  in  Alexander,  and  there  would  hare  been  much  more 
had  he  not  busied  himsdLf  so  much  with  Aristotle.  Aristotle 
and  logic  have  quite  bewildered  him.  It  is  no  use  such  men 
liking  to  humiliate  women;  then,  they  are  directly  tyrants, 
and  I  shall  show  Alexander — ^but  go  in,  Sophia,  Flora  looked 
anxious  as  you  came  'Out ;  go  in,  ajod  do  noib  trouble  yourself 
about  me ; — I  will  go  my  way  softly  and  quietly  when  I 
think  that  it  is  time,  for  he  must  wait  a  little  while ;  after^ 
wards — but  go  in^  go  in !" 

I  followed  the  injunction,  curious  to  see  what  had  taken 
place  between  .Leimartson  and  Jlora; 

When  I  came  in,  Elora  waa  reading  a  letter  which  Lennart- 
son  seemed  to  have  given  her,  and  he  stood  in  the  window 
with  his  serious  eyes  fixed  inquiringly  upon  hor.  She  was 
quite  pale,  and  said  at  the  numieiit  in  wnich  she  laid  down 
tne  letter: 

"  I.caanckt  readit — ^it  ia  bkck  before  my  eyes !  Bead  the 
letter  aloud  to  me,  Lemiaitsan;  Sophia  may  willingly  hear 
id!" 

Lenaartaatt  took,  the  letter  and  read  aloud  with  a  firm 
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voice.  It  contained  a  warning  to  Lennartson  not  to  form 
any  connexion  with  Elora,  together  with  an  exhortation  to 
break  off  such  a  connexion  in  case  it  were  formed.  Mora 
was  already  bound  by  the  tieB  of  lorn  and  honowr  to  another, 
and  proofs  of  this  would  be  made  public  if  this  exhortation 
were  not  attended  to.  The  writer  would  not  willingly  resort 
to  extremities ;  and  if  Lennartson  quietly  withdrew  from 
Flora,  then  everything  which  could  unpeach  her  should  be 
buried  in  silence.  The  letter  was  subscribed  "  Anonymous," 
and  was  evidently  written  in  a  feigned  hand. 

No  longer  in  a  condition  to  control  herself,  Mora  ex- 
claimed with  frenzy : 

"Mean,  crafty,  detestable  St.  Orme!" 

"  Then  it  is  Ae/"  said  Lennartson,  with  a  flaming  glance, 
"  it  is  he  who  is  this  disturber  of  peace !  I  have  suspected  it 
long ;  and  now,  Mora,  now  I  will  know  what  right,  what 
ground  he  has  for  doing  so.  This  hour  must  end  our  con- 
nexion, or  cement  it  for  ever.  I  have  more  than  once  be- 
sought for  your  fuU  confidence — ^to-day,  I  must  denumd  it." 

"  You  shall  know  all,"  exclaimed  Plora,  with  determination 
— "  and  you  shall  be  my  judge.  But,  oh,  Thorsten !  remem- 
ber that  even  God's  highest  judgment  is — mercy !" 

Lennartson  made  no  reply ;  he  sate  grave  and  dark,  and 
seemed  to  wait  for  Mora's  confession. 

"Well,  then,"  replied  she,  whilst  she  seemed  powerfully 
to  control  herself,  "  all  then  may  be  said.  This  St.  Orme, 
when  he  was  in  Stockholm  five  years  ago,,  paid  his  homage  to 
me,  and  acquired — a  certain  power  over  me.  His  bold  con- 
fidence, his  talents,  his  powers  of  mind,  which  I  then  regarded 
as  ^uite  extraordinary,  made  an  impression  upon  me.  I 
fancied  that  I  loved  him.  He  misused  my  blmdness,  my 
iaexperience,  in  order  to  seduce  me  into  an  exchange  of 
letters,  and  the  promise  of  eternal  love  and  the  like.  St. 
Orme,  however,  tiroubled  himself  but  little  in  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promises  which  he  made  to  me.  I  was  at  that  time 
poor,  and  he  lefb  me  for  a  journey  to  Paris,  whence  for  a  long 
time  I  heard  nothing  of  him.  in  the  mean  time  I  became 
acquainted  with  you,  Lennartson,  and  learned  what  real  love 
is.  I  regarded  myself  as  forgotten  by  St.  Orme,  and  forgot 
also  him  and  my  childish,  foolish  promises.  Ah !  I  forgot 
the  whole  world,  when  you,  Lennartson,  offered  me  your 
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heart,  and  life  dawned  for  me  in  new  beauty.  But  I  was 
now  rich,  and  St.  Orme  came  again  and  asserted  his  old  pre* 
tensions.  He  had  forgotten  Mora,  but  he  called  to  mind  the 
heiress.  And  I  knew  well  that  he  sought  not  after  my  heart, 
but  after  my  property ;  I  loved  him  no  longer,  but — ^but  I 
was  obliged  to  conciliate  him,  and  to  operate  in  kindness 
upon  his  hard  heart,  in  order  to  obtain  those  imprudent,  un- 
fortunate letters  which  he  had  in  his  power,  and  which  he 
dishonourably  threatened  to  produce  against  me  if  I  did  not 
break  off  my  engagement  with  you,  and  consent  to  give 
him  my  hand.  See,  then,  Lennartson,  the  secret,  the  many 
months  of  darkness,  contention,  and  opposition,  of  my  exist- 
ence. I  hoped  for  a  long  time  to  be  able  to  conquer  him ;  I 
have  combated  long — ^but  this  hour  shows  me  that  all  is  in 
vain.  St.  Orme  has  driven  me  to  the  utmost  extremity ;  to 
this  confession,  which  my  pride,  my  womanly  shame,  my  love 
to  you,  Thorsten,  made  me  shun  more  than  death.  And  now 
that  aU.  is  said,  and  that  this  burden  is  cast  off  from  my  heart 
— ^now  I  wonder  that  I  should  feel  it  to  be  so  horrible ;  for, 
Lennartson,  you  cannot  regard  a  youthful  indiscretion  so 
great — you  cannot  for  some  foolish  letters  condemn  me,  de- 
prive me  of  your  love  !*' 

"  Have  you  told  me  all,  Flora,  all  f " 

"  I  have  told  you  oZ/." 

''Farewell,  Flora!"  He  offered  her  his  hand,  which  she 
held  fast,  and  exclaimed,  with  anxiety : 

"  Where  ? — ^in  mercy,  in  pity  for  me,  tell  me  where  you 
are  going — what  you  will  do  r" 

''  By  one  means  or  another  to  get  these  letters  out  of  St. 
Orme*s  hands,  and  place  them  again  in  yours." 

" Thorsten,  you  are  my  redeeming  angel!"  replied  Flora, 
as  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  him.  Lennartson 
was  gone  already. 

Seima  came  home — alone.  Her  mother  spent  the  evening 
with  Mrs.  Bittersvard.  Selma  was  in  part  made  acquainted 
with  that  which  had  occurred,  and  heard  it  with  astonishment 
and  disquiet ;  yet  most  of  all  she  seemed  surprised  that  Flora 
had  not  earlier  opened  her  heart,  and  disclosed  all  that  it 
contained  to  Lennartson.  When  she  heard  Lennartson's 
last  words,  she  was  confounded,  and  exclaimed : 

IT 
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"Ey  one  means  or  another,  Flora?  And  you  fcare  let 
him  take  this  resolve !     Yon  hazard  his  life !" 

"Merciful  heayen!  is  that  possible?"  cried  Mora;  "I 
never  thought  of  that.  But  no !  St.  Orme  would  not  ven- 
tmre " 

**  St.  Orme  wiU  venture  everything  to  obtain  you.  Len- 
nartson  to  release  you.  St.  Orme  is  known  for  a  fortunate 
duellist ;  Lennartson  shuns  no  danger,  and  I  know  that  he 

regards  duels  in  certain  cases Flora,  Flora,  what  have 

you  done  ?" 

"  And  what  would  you  that  I  should  have  done  ?  Would 
you  have  had  me  sacrifice  myself  ?"  asked  Flora,  gloomily. 

Sehna  wrong  her  hands  in  despair. 

"  Fortunately,"  continued  Flora,  "  St.  Orme  is  not  in 
Stockholm,  and " 

"  Envoy6  St.  Orme  is  without,  and  desires  to  speak  witii 
Miss  Flora,"  announced  the  Philosopher,  now  with  an  un- 
earthly voice. 

Flora  turned  pale.     I  fancy  that  we  all  turned  pale. 

"  Gro,  Flora,  go !"  besought  Selma,  almost  commandingly 
— "  go  and  speak  with  him.  Prevent  their  meeting — save, 
save  Lennartson !" 

Flora  looked  at  Selma  with  a  dark  expression,  and  turning 
to  me,  said : 

"Wilt  thou  go  with  me,  Sophia?  I  will  not  again  be 
alone  with  this  man,  but  I  wiU  speak  with  him  yet  once  more 
— I  will  attempt  the  utmost !" 

I  followed  Flora.  St.  Orme  stood  in  the  large  drawing- 
room.  He  looked  calm  and  self-possessed,  went  up  to  Flora, 
and  wished  to  take  her  hand.  She  avoided  this  proudly,  and 
cast  upon  him  an  annihilating  glance. 

He  observed  her  coldly,  and  then  said :  "  I  see  how  it  is, 
and  you  also  will  soon  see.  Well,  then,  what  do  you  say  ? 
But---<;ould  we  not  speak  without  witness  ?" 

'"  No !  because  I  will  not  be  again  alone  with  a  man  like 
you." 

"  Aha !  that  sounds  severe.  Well,  then !  You  must  com- 
plain of  yourself,  if  anything  comes  out  which  you  would 
rather  haye  had  concealed." 

"  You  are  a  mean  slanderer,  Adrian  St.  Orme !" 
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*^  Flora  Delphin,  let  us  ayoid  injuiiouB  words — ^at  least,  till 
tiiere  be  further  occasion;  now  they  serve  no  purpose.  Let 
OB  now  talk  candidly  and  reasonaoly.  Let  us  look  at  the 
affiiirs  as  they  are  in  their  nakedness  and  truth ;  for  what  is 
■the  use  of  kicking  against  necessity  P  You  have  no  better 
firiend  than  me,  Elora,  and  I  can  prove  that  thus  I  have  been 
true  to  you,  spite  of  your  whims.  I  have  always  behaved 
^openly  and  honoiutibly  to  you,  even  in  telling  you  that  you 
mwt  DO  mine ;  that  I  would  defy  heaven  and  hell  to  prevent 
your  becoming  perjured.  My  love  and  my  mode  of  thinking 
are  of  another  kind  to  those  of  ordinary  men;  they  take 
higher  paths,  and  have  higher  aims.  My  will  bows  not  either 
to  weatner  or  wind ; — ^what  I  will  that  will  I,  and '* 

"  Spare  your  words,  St.  Orme,"  interrupted  Elora,  im- 
patiently. "  I  know  you  now,  and  I  will  no  more  be  befooled 
with  fine  speeches.  Tell  me  in  short  what  you  wish,  and  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  have  determined." 

**  What  I  wish,  that  you  know — ^my  love  and  my  wishes 
•you  know.    Let  me  now  rather  say  what  you  wish." 

«  What  do  I  wish  ?" 

"  Yes,  what  you  wish  at  the  bottom.  What  you  must 
wish.  Or,  think  you,  that  I  do  not, know  you?  Do  you 
think  that  I  have  allowed  myself  to  be  bewildered  with  these 
revolutions  in  your  feelings,  by  this  spectre  of  a  new  love 
which  has  seized  upon  your  imagination?  Child!  Child! 
No  one  has  reposed  upon  my  breast  whose  innermost  soul  I 
have  not  penetrated,  whose  slightest  pulsation  I  have  not 
heard.  And  to  yours  have  I  listened  with  the  ears  of  sym- 
pathy and  love — Flora,  you  are  deeply,  deeply  bound  to  me ; 
not  by  your  letters,  your  oaths,  your  love,  which  you  have 
given  to  me — but  by  a  mightier  bond — ^by  the  depth  of  sym- 
pathy, by  virtues,  nay,  even  by  failings ;  for  even  your  faQ- 
ings  are  mine,  and  I  know  myself  again  in  you.  Fools 
command  people  to  reform  their  errors.  I  have  loved  yours 
and  adopted  them,  in  order  through  them  to  make  you  happy. 
Look  around  you  whether  you  can  find  such  a  love !  And 
fiom  this  you  will  turn  yourself,  mistaking  yourself  and  me ! 
Do  you  tluok  that  your  beauty,  your  talents,  fettered  me  to 
you.? — ^hundreds  possess  these  in  a  higher  degree  than  you ! 
No!  it  is  your  deeper  self;  your  sublime,  eccentric  being, 
wandering  and  wavering,  between  heaven  and  hell!    Upon 
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the  journey  between  these  poles  will  I  accompany  yon,  you 
shall  accompany  me — sharing  its  perdition  or  its  oliss !  at 
this  moment  I  offer  you  bliss !  Confess  yourself;  you  are 
no  Northern  maiden,  Mora,  and  cannot  be  measured  by  the 
temperate  life  of  the  north.  Tou  are  of  a  southern  nature^ 
and  require  for  your  bloom  a  warmer  sun.  Accompany  me 
therefore  to  the  East,  to  the  magnificent  Constantinople,  and 
there — learn  to  know  me  rightly.  'For  you  know  me  not 
yet.  Flora.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  my  nature  not  to  open  its 
depths  except  to  a  full  devotedness — my  love  bums  where  it 
cannot  bless, — and  you,  yourself  Plora,  shall  dread  me  from 
that  moment  in  which  you  turn  yourself  from  me.  I  have 
used  sharp  weapons  against  you,  I  will  use  them  until  the 
moment  in  which  you  resign  yourself  captive!  But  then, 
too,  will  you  become  acquainted  with  a  love  stronger  than 
the  glow  of  the  East,  more  beautiful  than  your  own  beautiful 
and  burning  fancy — ^trust  me !  Tou  will  recognise  yourself 
again  in  the  hour  when  you  fully  return  to  me — ^your  first, 
your  strongest  love  ;  you  will  find  first  the  fulness  of  life  in 
my  arms.  I  know  you  better  than  you  know  yourself.  For 
your  own  sake  I  conjure  you  turn  yourself  fully  to  me,  throw 
yourself  into  these  arms  which  are  opened  for  you,  come  to 
this  breast  and  find  a  heaven — ^no !  that  is  feeble — a  hell  of 
bliss !" 

And  St.  Orme  fell  upon  his  knees  before  Hora,  and  ex- 
tended his  arms  to  her. 

She  had  during  these  words  let  her  head  sink  upon  her 
breast.  When  he  had  ended,  she  raised  it,  and  standing  up 
slowly,  said  with  an  agitated  voice  : 

"  What  words !  what  expressions !  I  know  them  again — 
they  wake  strings  which  I  thought  were  broken — ^but  they 
resound  still.  Oh  !  that  I  could  but  believe  you,  and — But 
in  vain ! — In  this  hour,  when  I  am  bewitched  by  your  words, 
I  feel,  I  know  that  you  will  only  deceive  me,  that  you  do  not 
love  me,  that  you  merely  play  a  part.  Oh,  St.  Orme,  how 
great  would  you  be !  how  glorious  would  you  be !  if  you  were 
but  honest !  But  you  fail  of  this  least  and  this  greatest,  and 
with  it  of  all !" 

St.  Orme  sprang  up  as  if  struck  by  an  arrow,  and  a  great 
change  passed  over  him.  The  so-lately-extended  arms  were 
folded  upon  his  breast,  the  colour  paled  on  his  cheek,  and 
with  an  icy  scorn  he  stepped  before  Flora,  and  said : 
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''  You  can  then  in  this  case  so  much  better  extend  your 
hand  to  me,  for  you  cannot,  indeed,  my  little  Flora,  gravely 
insist  upon  it  that  you  are  what  the  people  call  '  an  honour- 
able woman !' " 

Flora  felt  this  sting  as  keenly  as  St.  Orme  felt  that  which 
she  gave.    Flaming  with  anger,  she  exclaimed : 

^'  Yes,  too  honourable,  too  good  am  I  in  truth  to  belong  to 
you,  mean  man !  And  let  happen  what  may,  I  never  will 
Decome  your  wife !" 

"  You  shall  be  my  wife  or  nobody's ;  and  you  shall  go  to 
the  grave  with  a  stamed  reputation.  If  you  wiU  have  me  for 
an  enemy,  I  will  treat  you  accordingly." 

"  Do  it !  I  fear  you  not,  miserable,  coward-heart !  Thors- 
ten  Lennartson  will  speedily  free  me  from  your  aspersions. 
I  have  seen  you  grow  pale  and  tremble  before  him.  You  shall 
have  experience  of  a  strength  which  shall  tame  yours.'* 

At  this  reminder,  St.  Orme's  pale  cheeks  coloured,  and 
he  said  with  a  vengeful  smile : 

"  Thorsten  Lennartson  will  desert  you  when  I  let  him  see 
certain  letters,  in  particular  one  certain  letter — my  poor  little 
Flora,  you  seem  to  have  a  short  memory,  and  not  at  all  to 
remember  that  letter  in  which  you  invited  me—" 

Flora  now  interrupted  him  with  a  torrent  of  words  and 
expressions,  with  which  I  will  not  stain  my  paper.  Their 
principal  meaning  was,  that  St.  Orme  made  use  of  her  good 
faith,  of  her  indiscretion,  to  blacken  her  intentions  and  her 
conduct ;  but  it  was  not  an  innocent  woman  but  a  fury  who 
spoke  in  Flora. 

St.  Orme  heard  her  with  coldness,  and  when  she  ceased 
speaking  from  exhaustion  he  said : 

"  When  you  have  composed  yourself,  you  will  see  that  all 
this  will  not  serve  you  at  all.  x  ou  have  in  any  case  only  one 
course  to  take,  and  that  is,  to  go  with  me  to  Constantinople 
as  my  wife.  You  have  made  the  way  difficult  for  yourself, 
but  it  still  stands  open  to  you.    ShaU  I  show  it  to  you  ?" 

Flora  made  no  reply,  and  St.  Orme  continued : 

"  You  write  to-day  to  Lennartson  and  tell  him,  that  on 
account  of  a  prior  engagement — ^which  you  had  for  a  moment 
forgotten — you  must  renounce  the  honour  of  becoming  his 
wiro.  You  know  best  how  you  can  turn  it.  And  after  that, 
confer  your  hand  on  your  first,  true  love,  and — ^he  will  con- 
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duct  you  as  his  deaorly  beloved  wife  to  his  bfiKuiafiil.TillAinear 
ConalaEitinople." 

"  Know,. St.  Orme^"  interraptadJBlcHra;  '^ knoT^  tiudsifitiiis 
took  place — and  something  within  me  at  this  moment:  sa^a; 
that  it  will  take  place — ^then  you  lead  misfortune  into^  your 
house,  your  own  ZTemesis!"     With  this  she  stood  upy  pole,, 
and  with  outstretched  hand  and  with  a.  fear&l  expression, 
she  continued :  "  Tor.  I  shall  hate  you,  Adrianr-I  shalliso 
hate  you,  that  you  yourself  shall  be  terrified,  and. shall >  fear 
before — your  own  wife!    Yes,  laugh  now!    The^  time*  will 
come  when  you  will  not  laugh,  the  time  will  comie  when.  I 
shall  see  you — take  care  of  yourself,  St;  Orme,  you  hvve. 
awoke  in.me  a: horrible  thirst.    You  have  ghren  me  a  desire 
to  be  near  youj.to  be  your  wife,  merely  to  punish  you^  merely 
to  be  revenged  on  you.    There — but,  take  off  yourself  :! — 
there,  take  my  hand,  take  it:if  you  dare<,  take  it;  and-r-with 
it  my  etemalhatei" 

'^  I  take  it  and  your  hatred !   It  has  amuaedme  sometimes 
to  compel  indifference — now  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  force 
hate  to  change  into  love.    In  this  respect  LfoUoiw  merelyi^fae; 
doctrine  of  Christianity.    Agreed,  lovely  bride !     OnBunday 
they  shall  publish  the  banns  for  us  three :  times  in  .the  diurdi,. 
and  eigfati  days  afberwards  we  will  oelebrate  the  marriage.   T^t 
I  am  charmed  witii.  you  for  the  beautiful  struggle  and  liie^ 
quick  resolution.    That  well  desenrea  a  bridegroom's  kiss." 

With  this,  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms^  and. they  kissed ;-^— 
thus  embrace  each  other  the  ^irits  of  hell. 

With  a  shudder,  with  a  horrible  "hu!"  Mora;  reeoveied 
her  consciousness.     St.  Orme  had  vanished.. 

In  the  same  moment  Selma  stood  in  the  doorway  and 
beckoned  me  silently  to  her.  I  went  to  her,  and  she  whis- 
pered quietly : 

"Brenner. is  here!  He  wishes  to  meet  with  St;  Qimey 
whom  he  understood  to  be  here.  In. my  anxiety  X  have  told 
him  somewhat  of  that  which  has  oeeurred,  and.  hanre  men- 
tioned to  him  the  meeting  which  I  feared  between  Lennartson 
and  St.  Orme.  He  seems  to  consider  that  he  has  the  first 
right  to  fight  with  St.  Orme.  I  have  had  a.  deal  of  trouble 
to  keep  him  back  till  the  conversation  here  was  ended;  and. 
he  can  hear  its  result  from  you.  Come  now  and  speak:  to 
him ;  tell  us  how  it  is!'* 
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And  she  led  me  to  Brenner,  who  was  in  my  stepmother's 
boudoir.  I  found  him  in  the  most  violent  temper,  and  so 
determined  to  fight  with  St.  Orme,  that  it  was  onlj  with 
difficulty  that  I  could  prevent  his  doing  so,  and  by  telling 
him  what  turn  the  afiair  had  taken,  aa  well  as  by  confessing 
my  uncertainty  whether  Elora  deserved  that  such  men  as 
Brenn^  and  Lennartson  should  venture  life  and  blood  for 
h^*  I  besought  him  earnestly  at  least  to  keep  himself  quiet 
this  one  day,  and  await  further  intelligence.  I  promised  to 
write  to  him  early  in  the  morning  on  this  subject.  With 
this  promise  Brenner  left  us,  and  I  accompanied  Selma.  to 
Plora. 

She  paced  rapidly  up  and  down  the  room,  talked  loud,  and 
seemed  not  to  regard  us. 

"  That  is  glorious,  that  is  right  glorious !"  exclaimed  she ; 
''  all  is  now  settled ;  all  choice,  all  torment  over !  He  has 
won  the  game.  But  do  not  rejoice,  then ! .  Thouhast  closed 
one  future  to  me,  but  thou  hast  open^  to  me  another.  I 
will — I  have  a  new  goal,  a  new  interest  in  life;  and  that  is, 
to  ra^  thee,  to  torment,  to  punish  thee !" 

''  Mora !"  exclaimed  Selma,  with  an  indescribable  expres* 
sion  of  pain  and  tenderness. 

"  Yes,"  continued  she,  ''he  shall  learn  whom  he  has  sub- 
jected !  Ah,  Adrian  St.  Orme !  We  shall  see !  we  shall  see ! 
Long  have  I  wavered  between  heaven  and  the  abyss— the 
abyss  has  won.  Well !  I  will  go  to  school  there  ;  I  will  be 
skilful  in  its  arts,  more  skilful  than  he.  In  such  things  a 
woman  is  always  more  skilful  than  a  man." 

"  Flora  I  Mora  I"  cried  Selma  again. 

"Who  calls  Flora?"  exclaimed  she,  wildly.  "Is  it  my 
good  angel  ?  then  he  may  know  that  he  calls  on  me  too  late. 
I  will  listen  to  him  no  more.  I  have  now  something  else  to 
do,  and  people  may  ourse  me  or  weep  over  me ;  it  is  all  the 
same,  and  I  shall  not  ask  about  it.  All  my  feelings  and  all 
my  thoughts  are  hatred  and  revenge.  Ah,  that  I  could 
properly  revenge  myself!" 

She  stood  still  awhile,  as  if  she  bethought  herself,  clapped 
her  bands  and  exclaimed: 

"  I  have  it — I  have  it !  He  thinks  of  obtaining  wealth 
with  me,  but  he  shall  be  mistaken.  Married  to  him,  I  will 
becomes  spendthrift,  a  gambler ;  I  vnll  in  every  possible  way 
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lavish  away  money — will  accumulate  debts — will  weave 
around  him  a  web  of  trouble  and  vexation ! — Ha !  sbudder, 
St.  Orme !  How  thou  shalt  be  imposed  upon !  To  have 
employed  so  much  labour,  so  much  crafb,  so  much  eloquence, 
to  nave  brought  into  thy  house  poverty  and  hatred !  Gold 
and  hatred  those  thou  mightst  have  embraced ;  but  poverty 
and  hatred,  when  they  shall  embrace  thee !  then  perhaps  we 
may  see  this  iron  brow  grow  pale,  this  bold  glance  become 
timid — then  shalt  thou  wish  to  escape,  but  shalt  not  be  able." 

In  this  manner  and  in  this  spirit  continued  Flora  for  a 
long  time.  Selma  had  vanished  in  the  mean  time.  It  had 
become  dark ;  a  wild  storm  raged  without,  and  showers  of 
hail  and  rain  poured  clatteringly  down.  The  uproar  in 
nature  seemed  to  allay  the  uproar  in  Flora's  soul.  She  be- 
came calmer. '  She  stood  long  in  the  window,  observing  the 
contest  without.  In  a  while  her  tears  began  to  flow.  She 
wept  long,  and  appeared  to  obtain  ease  from  so  doing. 

When  she  had  somewhat  composed  herself,  she  seated  her- 
self at  her  writing-desk,  saying : 

"  Now  I  will  write  to  Lennartson,  and  beseech  of  him  to 
give  up  all  thoughts  of  me.  I  shall  tell  him  that  I  am  un- 
worthy of  his  devotion,  his  esteem.  That  is  not  true  ;  but 
what  matters  it  ?  In  this  way  I  shall  preserve  him  from  all 
danger,  and — I  am  now  quite  indifferent  towards  myself." 

Deeply  affected  by  these  words,  I  exclaimed :  "  Wait  yet  a 
while.  Flora.  Let  us  think ;  let  us  consider ;  some  outlet, 
some  help  must  yet  present  itself," 

"  No,  there  is  none,"  sighed  Flora,  with  a  kind  of  quiet 
desperation,  "and  I  am  tired  of  labouring,  of  struggling 
against  an  irresistible  destiny.  This  St.  Orme  is  my  dark 
destiny ;  I  must  be  his,  that  I  feel.  Oh  this  Lennartson ! 
so  strong  and  yet  so  good — he  alone  could  have  saved  me. 
Tes,  if  he  could  have  loved  me  as  I  loved  him,  beyond  every- 
thing. But  he  could  not  thus  love  me.  And  yet  I  am  not 
altogether  unworthy  of  his  love.  I  have  a  something  in  me, 
which  under  his  protection,  by  his  side,  might  have  developed 
itself  to  great  beauty.  Oh,  Lennartson !  had  I  been  thine, 
how  different  had  I,  had  everything  been.  That  which  thou 
hast  loved  shoidd  I  have  loved ;  and  talents,  wealth,  all  the 
gifts  which  I  possess,  and  which  now  will  be  changed  into  a 
curse,  woidd  in  thy  hands  have  been  changed  into  a  blessing. 
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Oh,  to  stand  near  such  a  goal,  and  see  it  ranish ;  to  hold  in 
one's  hand  life's  hest  lot,  and  to  see  it  snatched  away !  To 
be  compelled  to  renounce  a  Lennartson,  to  be  the  outcieist  and 
despairing  prey  of  a  St.  Orme !     Oh,  why  do  I  not  die  ?" 

And  in  a  new  outbreak  of  the  most  violent  pain  Mora 
threw  herself  upon  the  floor. 

At  this  moment  a  bright  ray  of  light  broke  through  the 
clouds  into  the  room,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  a  white  dove 
descended  in  this  brightness,  and  spread  its  wings  over 
Mora. 

It  was  Selma,  who  with  the  lightness  of  a  bird  flew  into 
the  room,  sank  on  her  knees  beside  Mora,  and  whilst  she 
threw  off  a  white  shawl  which  covered  her  head  and  shoulders, 
stretched  forth  her  hands  and  exclaimed : 

"  No,  live ;  live,  my  Mora !  Live,  and  be  happy.  There 
are  your  letters  1" 

In  her  hand  was  a  smaU  bag  of  crimson  silk. 

With  an  exclamation  of  joy,  "  My  letters !  my  letters  !" 
Mora  threw  herself  upon  them. 

"You  are  free.  Mora,"  continued  Selma,  with  a  voice 
which  seemed  to  repress  the  agitation  of  her  mind.     "  St. 

Orme  resigns  you- sets  off  soon  from  Stockholm ^you 

are  free — be  happy,  be  happy !" 

"  Selma,  what  do  you  say  ?"  exclaimed  Mora ;  "  are  you, 
or  am  I  insane  ?    How — ^what — ^how  have  you  known  ?" 

With  incoherent,  zealous  questionings  both  Mora  and  I 
surrounded  Selma.  But  she  answered  nothing ;  she  heard 
us  not.  She  lay  without  consciousness  on  the  floor,  her  hair 
and  her  dress  wet  through  with  rain. 

We  carried  her  to  her  bed,  but  our  efforts  to  recal  her  to 
consciousness  were  fruitless.  I  sent  with  all  speed  a  mes- 
senger to  my  stepmother,  and  anpther  also  to  our  family 
physician,  Doctor  L.  And  quickly  were  both  of  them  beside 
ner  bed ;  my  stepmother  with  a  countenance  as  pale,  almost 
as  death-like,  as  that  of  her  beloved  daughter. 

After  a  vein  had  been  opened,  Selma  returned  to  life,  but 
not  to  consciousness.  She  was,  in  a  sorrowful  manner,  absent 
from  herself. 

The  clear  friendly  eyes  were  wild  and  staring,  and  seemed 
as  if  they  would  avoid  some  horrible  sight. 

She  drew  me  towards  her,  and  said  half  whispering : 
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"Do  jovL  know,  it  was  homhle !  I  met  him  just  as  I  came 
out  of  out  of  the  pit ;  and  he  looked  at.  me  with,  sueh 
terriUe,  flaming  eyes ^* 

"  Who  looked  at  you  so,  mj  sweet  S^ma  P"  asked  L 

"  Ho        St.  Michael you  know.    I  wished  to  fly ;  but 

he  held  me  back,  and  marked  my  forehead  with  his  finger, . 
because  I  had  been,  with  the  bad  one ;  and  since  then-  it 
bums  within,  and  J  know  that  I  never  more  can  show  myself 
among  people.    They  all  look  at.  me  with  such  terrifled  looks 
^you  also ^I  must  look  very  horrible  !" 

"You- are  ill,  Selma,  and  therefore  ererybody  looks  so 
anxiously  at  you ;  but  you  yourself  look  like  a  good  angd,  aa 
you  are." 

"  Tes,  you  say  so ;  but  he  indeed  knew  better ;  he  who  saw 
me  there  he  would  have  killed  me,  would,  have  run  his 
spear  into  my  heart,  if  I  had  not  fled.  Tes,  I  fled  jfrom  him ; 
but  I  felt  that  it  was  all  over  with  me ;  that  I  was  branded, 
and  the  whole  world  fled  before  me  as  I  fled- 


"  Tou  must  Qot  talk  so  much  now,  Selma,  you.  must  tiy  to 
sleep." 

"  Sleep  ? — No,  I  shall  never  sleep  more.  It  bums  so  sadly 
hece !"  She  had  her^  hand  upon  her  forehead.  "  And  I  see 
everywhere  the  looks — the  looks !  They  will  keep  me  awake 
till  do^sday.    No,  I  can  never  more  sleep !" 

Whilst  I  listened  to  these  horrible  phantasies,  and  sought 
in  vain  after  their  cause.  Doctor  L.  explained  them  to  my 
stepmother  by  the  words  "  a  brain^fever^  a  mild  braLn-rfeveri'* 
He  said  that  this  disease  was  very  prevalbnt  just  now,  and 
mostly  made  violent  attacks  without  any  ostensible  causes 
We  immediately  adopted  all  the  remedies  which  he  pre- 
scribed, and  which  are  useful  in  the  treafcment  of.  sueh  dis-  > 
eases..  Selma's  head  was  raised  high  in  bed,  and  the  room 
was  made  dark  and  kept  still,  and  cold  applicationawere  used 
for.  the  burning  head.  As  I  was  engaged  with  attending  to 
all  this,  they  came  and  called  me  ou^  In  the  antcrroom  I 
found  Lennartson,  but  so  pale,  and  so  agitated,  as  I  had 
never  before  seen  him< 

"Where,  where  is  Selma?"  asked  he,  hastily.  "What 
had  she  to  do  with  St.  Orme  ?    Who  sent  her  there  ?" 

"  You  do  not  suspect  Selma  of  .anything  bad  or  incorrect?" 
asked  L 
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"  Her  ?  Impowible !  But  I  Euspeet  oiliea».  I  fear  that 
thej  misuse  her  self-sacrificing,  affectionate  heart." 

"  How.  and  where  did  you  meet  with  Selma  ?" 

*^  I  went  to  seek  for  St^  Onne.  A  lady  wrapped  in  a  white 
shawl  came  at  that  moment  out^  of  his  room.  Some  unman*^ 
nerly  young  fellows  tried  to  unveil  her ;  I  released  her  from 
them,  and  then  I  saw  that  she  tremhled ;  took  her  hand,  to 
lead  her  down,  and  then  Ireeognised  her  as — SeJma!  She 
tore  heirself  from  me,  and  fled,  so  hastily  that  I  could  not  say 
a  word  to  her — could  not  then  accompany  her^utinow  I 
must  know  why  she  was  there?" 

In  as  few  words  as  possible,  I  related  to  the  Baron  all  that 
had  oeouxred. 

We  now  saw  that  Selma,  impelled  by  a.  sudden  impulse  to 
save  Mora^  and  to  prevent  a  meeting  between.  St.  Orme  and 
Lennartson,  had  hastened  to  the  dwelling  of  the  first,  de« 
fended  alone  by  her  enthusiasm  and  her  devoted  love.  But 
b^  what,  talisman  she  has  been  able  to  induoe  St.  Orme  to 
^ye  up  the  treasure  which  he  has  so  long  kept  with  i^ 
jealoua  grasp  of  the  dragon,  that  is  ineomprehensible  to  us. , 

Deeply  ^xuok  was  Lennartson  when  he  was  made  ac- 
quainted with.  Soma's  present  condition.  As  itwaa  now 
very  late  in-  the  evenings  he  was  obliged  to  go.  "  I  shall 
come  again  early  in  the  morning,"  said  he.  He  inquired  also 
after  Plora,  but  seemed  scarcely  to  hear  my  answer.  Oh  I  it 
is  ever^clearer  to  me  which  he  lovea. 

/  The20th,iiitbe]ld^nuiig.     . 

Now  is  the  night  over,  but  what  a  night !  Selma  ha»  can*- 
stant  delirium.  The  same  pha^tasi£s  return,  although  under 
various  forma ;  and  well  did  I  now  imderstand  their  ground. 
Ob,  my  poor  young  sister !  Ibwards  morning  she  desired 
to  have  myrtle  and  flowers,  and  began  to  weave  a  garland, 
whieh  she  called  Flora's  bridal  wreath ;  for  some  time  she 
kept  up  zealously,  but  at  times  her  feeble  handa  dropped 
down,  and  would  not  complete  the  work.  She  sang  also 
Boraps  of  her  joyous  songs,  but  she  ended  none.  My  poor 
stepmother  went  about  with  speeohlesa  anxiety  in  her  eves, 
ana  seemed  to  aA  with  them,  "  How  is  it  ?  How  will  it 
be  ?"  Flora  ds  gone  this  morning  to  her  sister,  after  having 
sate  up  with<ma  through  the  night.    I  have  now  written  to 
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Brenner,  and  shall  not  agiun  leave  mj  Sehna's  cliamber, 
where  I  write  this. 

In  the  Eyening. 

All  remains  the  same.  Selma  continues  to  weave  her  gar- 
land, but  laments  that  it  never  will  be  ready ;  in  the  intervals 
she  sings.  Doctor  L.  looks  troubled,  and  talks  of  cutting  off 
her  hair — ^her  beautifiil  hair ! 

Lennartson  has  been  here  several  times  to  inquire  after 
her.  They  laid  in  the  night  straw  before  the  house,  to  deaden 
the  sound  of  the  wheels.    That  was  Lennartson's  attention. 

Brenner  also  has  been  here,  but  I  did  not  see  him. 

The  2l8t. 

Another  night  of  inexpressible  disquiet  and  anguish! 
Doctor  L.  does  not  think  that  she  can  live  through  the  day, 
if  a  happy  crisis  do  not  take  place. 

In  Sweden,  they  call  certain  nights  at  Midsummer  iron 
nights,  in  which  a  &ost  spirit  appears  and  breathes  over  the 
flower-strewn  earth.  Often  then  is  killed  and  destroyed  in  a 
few  hours  the  hopes  of  years.  Then  is  the  heaven  clear,  the 
air  calm ;  and  when  the  sun  ascends,  the  corn-fields  shine 
with  the  finest  silver  attire — ^but  it  is  the  attire  of  death;  an. 
icy  garment,  under  whose  covering  the  blooming  ears  are 
destroyed. 

In  human  life,  too,  occur  at  times  these  iron  nights.  Then 
die  the  young,  the  gay,  the  blooming ;  happy  souls,  if  they 
die  not.  onlv  in  heart,  if  they  escape  being  feft  alone  on  the 
earth  like  the  empty  ears  of  the  field,  without  sap  and  with- 
out the  power  of  life.  Selma !  thou  young,  thou  good  one ! 
I  can  scarcely  wish  that  thou  ^houldst  live — for  ever  plaiQer 
hear  I  out  of  thy  wanderings  the  secret  of  thy  heart,  thy 
silent  sufferings.    But  if  thou  goest  home,  how  desolate 

Later. 

Some  change  seems  to  be  taking  place  in  Selma ;  she  raves 
still,  but  her  phantasies  assume  a  more  quiet  character.  She 
believes  now  that  she  shall  die,  and  has  called  to  me  several 
times  only  to  say,  "  "When  I  am  dead,  remain  in  my  place 
with  my  mother !     Love  her !     She  is  so  good !" 

Flora  was  here  only  for  a  moment ;  she  cannot  bear  to  see 
and  hear  Selma ;  and  is  for  the  most  part  with  her  sister. 
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In  the  EveiuDg. 

Oh,  now  one  hour  of  hope !    May  it  not  deceive  us ! 

In  the  afternoon,  Sebna  called  to  me  and  said : 

"  Now  I  am  dead,  Sophia !  You  see  plainly  that  I  lie  in 
my  grave ;  and  it  is  good  to  be  there  too,  if  I  only  find  rest, 
if  I  only  can  sleep.  Used  they  to  sleep  in  graves  ?  To  sleep 
and  forget — till  they  awoke  with  Q-od.  I  wonder  why  I 
cannot  sleep  like  the  rest ! — ah  yes,  I  know,  I  know — ^it  is 
hU  glance !    Have  you  seen  him  P" 

"  Seen  whom,  my  sweet  Selma  ?" 

"  St.  Michael !  It  is  his  flaming  glance  which  burnt  me, 
which  keeps  me  awake  in  the  grave.  But  I  know  likewise, 
that  when  I  can  once  see  him  in  the  light,  above  the  clouds, 
then  will  he  regard  me  quite  otherwise.  I  know  that  all 
here  which  is  bad,  happens  only  because  it  is  so  dark  upon 
earth ;  that  one  cannot  see  all  as  it  is  in  its  truth." 

A  sudden  thought  with  this  occurred  to  me,  and  whilst  I 
endeavoured  to  chime  in  with  her  ideas,  I  said  that  I  had 
seen  him  of  whom  she  spoke ;  he  had  no  suspicion  of  her, 
but  would  gladly  look  in  light  and  love  upon  her. 

"  K I  could  believe  that,"  said  Selma,  with  a  look  of  me- 
lancholy joy,  "  then  I  should  be  easier.  If  he  will  let  a  look 
of  blessing  fall  upon  my  grave,  then  it  would  press  through 
the  earth,  and  down  into  my  coffin,  and  the  torments  would 
then  cease,  and  I  should  be  able  to  slumber  in  peace.  But 
tell  nobody  in  the  world,"  continued  she  vehemently — "  tell 
nobody  that  I  have  loved  him.  Say  to  everybody,  '  She  has 
loved  no  one,  excepting  her  father,  her  mother,  her  friend 
Tlora,  and  her  sister  Sophia.'  And  do  not  tell  Elora  that 
Selma  died  for  her ! — ^Tell  her  that  I  was  stung  by  a  snake, 
and  of  that  I  became  iQ,  mortally  ill." 

Whilst  Selma  talked  thus  with  loud  ringiug  voice,  and 
fever  burning  upon  her  cheeks,  a  light  movement  took  place 
in  the  chamber ;  and  as  I  looked  in  its  direction,  I  perceived 
Lennartson  and  Mora  standing  behind  Selma's  bed's-head. 
They  seemed  to  have  heard  all ;  he  held  his  hands  pressed 
against  his  breast,  and  seemed  to  breathe  with  difficulty. 
According  to  the  prescription  of  the  physician,  Selma  was 
raised  high  in  the  bed,  in  a  half-sitting  posture,  her  beautiful 
hair  falling  down  in  waves ;  over  her  head  she  had  thrown  the 
half-finished  garland,  which  she  had  bound  for  Flora ;  it  was 
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the'beloved  prey  which  the  dark  ravager  approached  to  em- 
brace ;  it  was  the  sylph,  who  had  lost  her  wings,  but  now 
stiffening  in  death,  could  not  lose  her  beauty. 

Bark  fancies  seemed  agaiu  to  ascend  in  her. 

"  No,  no !"  exclaimed  she,  with  supplicating  outstretched 
hands,  "  thrust  me  not  down  into  this  dark  depth !  I  desire 
nothing  base !    Help,  Lennartson  !*' 

And  in  the  same  moment  Lennartson  stood  before  her, 
clasped  her  extended  hands  between  his,  and  said  with  an 
indescribable  expression  of  love : 

"  What  fears  Selma  ?  Lennartson  is  here.  In  life  and  in 
death  will  he  defend  thee !  Look  at  me,  Selma,  and  trust  in 
me!" 

She  looked  at  him  at  first  with  a  timid,  astonished  glance ; 
but  this  soon  changed  itself  through  the  powers  which  pro- 
ceeded from  Lennartson's  glorious  beaming  eyes.  He  seated 
himself  on  the  edge  of  her  bed,  and  continued  to  look  at  her 
ffoietly  and  steadfastly ;  and,  wonderful !  during  this  gaze, 
the  excitement  passed  away  from  hers,  and  the  loving  and 
clear  expression  returned.  She  spoke  no  word,  but  it  was  as 
if  her  being's  hitherto  unexpressed,  fettered  harmony  now 
poured  itself  forth  in  silent  streams,  and  united  them  and 
made  them  happy.  Over  the  countenance  of  the  poor  invalid 
the  expression  of  unspeakable  peace  diffused  itself  more  and 
more,  the  weary  eyelids  sank,  and  «he  softly  slept.  Long 
Bate  Lennartson  still,  with  his  gaze  fixed  upon  the  slumber- 
ous countenance ;  but  my  stepmother's  mute  signs  com- 
pelled him  at  length  to  retire.  She  silently  extended  her  arms 
to  him ;  he  clasped  her  in  his,  leaned  upon  her  shoulder, 
and  deep  sighs  laboured  forth  from  his  breast. 

Mora  had  vanished,  but  none  of  us  had  observed  when  she 
went. 

All  is  still;  so  still  in  the  house;  they  know  that  the 
beloved  daughter  of  the  house  sleeps  an  important  sleep. 
The  Philosopher  looks  gloomy  in  the  highest  degree.  He 
said  to  me  yesterday  in  his  unearthly  voice,  "  If  Miss  Selma 
dies,  then  it  is  not  worth  while  to  live."  Then  is  the  sun- 
shine gone  from  the  world. 

The2%id. 

The  house  will  not  lose  its  joyful  sunshine.  The  crisis  is 
ours,  and  Selma  is  out  of  danger !    "We  thank  God ;  vte  con- 
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^         gratulate  one  another ;  and  yet,  and  yet,  we  cannot  entirely 

j  rejoice.     Life,  which  again  opens  itself  for  Selma,  does  not 

<  appear  joyous.    Lately,  whilst  Selma  yet  slept,  I  found  my 

stepmother  with  an  open  letter  in  her  hand,  and  with  an  ex- 

;  pression  of  deep  dejection  in  her  countenance.    It  seemed  to 

me  that  she  had  suddenly  become  seyeral  years  older. 

"  She  sleeps  yet  !*'  said  I  with  animation ;  "  I  think  that  she 
breathes  easier  and  freer." 

"May  that  be  as  God  pleases!"  replied  my  stepmother, 
i  quietly,  and  almost  spiritless ;  * "  I  dare  scarcely  wish  to  keep 

j  her.    There  is  so  much  which  hereafter  may  make  life  dark 

to  her — ^that  I  see  now.  Mora  will  marry  the  man  whom  of 
all  others  is  most  suitable  for  my  Selma,  and  the  only  one 
whom  she  has  loved,  whom  I  have  seriously  wished  to  call 
my  son.  St.  Orme  is  gone,  and  has  sent  me  a  letter,  which 
confirms  all  that  I  have  dreaded  for  some  time.  He  has  the 
whole  winter  long  borrowed  from  me,  now  large  sums  of 
money,  and  now  small,  which  he  always  promised  to  repay, 
and  never  has  repaid,  and  which  I  have  been  good-natured 
enough,  or  rather  weak  enough,  to  lend  upon  ms  bare  word, 
without  any  written  obligation.  And  now  he  is  gone,  and 
writes  merely  short  and  negligent,  that  '  he  will  on  the  first 
possibility  repay  me,  and  so  on.'  But  I  know  what  that 
means ;  he  will  never  repay  me,  and  I,  who  lent  to  him  far 
beyond  my  means,  and  therefore  have  been  myself  obliged  to 
borrow  from  others,  am  drawn  into  infinite  trouble !  I  have 
not  deserved  it  from  St.  Orme !  But  this  would  not  make 
me  so  uneasy  if  it  only  concerned  myself.  But  it  is  bitter  to 
me  that  my  good  lovely  girl  will  be  obliged  to  live  in  want 
and  self-denial.  'No !  in  that  case  she  had  better  eo  to  our 
Lord,  if  such  be  His  will ; — to  be  sure  then  I  should  be  very 
solitary,  very  forlorn  in  my  old  days."  Large  tears  rolled 
down  the  pale  cheeks  of  my  stepmother,  and  she  wiped  them 
quietly  away  with  the  comer  other  silk  shawl.  This  rent  my 
very  heart,  and  at  the  feet  of  my  stepmother  I  conjured  her 
to  consider  all  that  which  I  possessed  as  her  own,  and  to  let 
me  have  a  daughter's  right  in  her  heart ;  I  would,  if  Selma 
died,  never  leave  her. 

She  thanked,  she  embraced  me,  but  seemed  to  find  little 
eonsolation  in  that  which  I  offered  her.  Selma's  re^awaking 
to  life  made  all  trouble  for  a  moment  retreat,  and  joy  alone 
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bear  sway,  but  the  bird  of  nigbt  soon  sbowed  itself  again. 
The  Philosopher  looks  happy,  and  casts  such  bright  glances 
at  me  that  I  cannot  help  answering  them  kindly. 

The  24th. 

The  Viking  also,  the  honest,  warm-hearted  "Wilhelm 
Brenner  also,  is  deceived  and  almost  ruined  by  St.  Orme. 

And  his  children !  My  heart  bleeds  for  him,  and  feels  it 
hard  that  he  no  longer  comes  here.  Lennartson  has  been 
here  every  day,  happy  in  the  happy  change  in  Selma's  illness, 
but  he  has  not  desired  to  see  her.  He  is  now  deeply  troubled 
about  Brenner's  misfortunes,  which  he,  however,  bears  with 
manly  fortitude.  Lennartson  has  in  a  brotherly  manner 
offered  him  his  assistance.  But  Brenner  has  refused  it ;  he 
is  certain  that  in  a  few  years'  time  he  shall  be  able  to  help 
himself.  "  But  this  I  say  to  thee,  brother,"  continued  he, 
with  melancholy  cheerfulness,  to  Lennartson,  "  that  if  our 
Lord  calls  me  to  His  army  above,  before  I  here  have  gained 
firm  footing  and  position  on  earth  for  me  and  mine,  I  then 
shall  leave  thee  a  legacy." 

"  Oh !  what  ?"  asked  he. 

"  My  children !" 

A  silent  shake  of  the  hands  followed;  thus  do  noble 
minds  understand  each  other. 

But  these  words  have  made  me  weep.  For  to  me  the 
Viking  gives  nothing  in  his  will.  He  does  not  love  me  suf- 
ficiently for  that. 

In  the  middle  of  May  he  sails  to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  26th. 

Deeply  affected  by  the  state  and  the  depressed  appearance 
of  my  stepmother,  I  asked  her  to-day  why  she  did  not  confide 
her  affairs  to  her  half-brother.  He  would  certainly  be  able 
as  well  to  counsel  as  to  assist  her.  But  with  a  kind  of  horror 
she  repelled  this.  "  No !  no !"  exclaimed  she,  "  it  would  not 
do!  It  would  serve  no  purpose."  I  was  astonished;  I 
thought  that  it  would  have  helped  greatly ;  never  could  the 
Chamberlain  find  a  better  opportunity  than  now,  of  gratify- 
ing his  so  often-talked-about  passion  for  doing  good  in  silence. 
"Yes,  I  know  what  he  would  say,"  said  my  stepmother, 
sighing ;  still  very  much  troubled  about  a  considerable  sum 
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wbich  she  should  have  to  pay  in  a  few  days,  she  reBolved  at 
length  in  the  evening  to  sena  to  her  brother.  He  came,  and 
seemed  considerably  embarrassed  about  that  which  was  con- 
fided to  him.  At  last  he  counselled  his  sister  to  ^ye  up  her 
establishment,  and  make  herself  a  bankrupt !  This  would  be 
the  best  mode  of  saidng  herself.  With  an  indignation,  and  a 
high-mindedness,  which  won  for  her  my  entire  h>ye,  my  step- 
mother rejected  this  proposal;  ''rather  would  she  liye  on 
bread  and  water,  and  try  the  uttermost,  than  that  anybodj 
should  suffer  hj  her."  The  Chamberlain  declared  that  "  this 
mode  of  thinkmg  was  yerj  beautiful,  yeiy  respectable ;  but 
I^esought  her  to  make  use  of  her  reason,  and  so  on."  My 
stepmother  would  hear  nothing  of  that ;  her  brother  had  no 
other  advice  to  giye,  and  cast  a  glance  at  me,  after  which  he 
hastily  went  jesting  about  my  "  Jupiter-mien,"  and  pretend- 
ing  some  important  business.  My  warm  heartfelt  approba- 
tion of  my  stepmother's  mode  of  thinking  and  acting  seemed 
to  console  and  cheer  her. 

The  29th. 

A  loyely,  warm  day,  which  Selma's  conyalescence  made  the 
more  beautiful  to  us.  The  quiet  seriousness  which  now 
pervades  her  beins,  preyents  ner  not  from  receiving  with 
thankful  joy  every  Htue  gift  which  life  and  friendship  offer  to 
her.  My  stepmother  endeavours  to  conceal  her  secret  dis- 
quiet and  her  trouble,  but  is  often  near  betraying  them.  At 
my  request  she  has  now  confided  them  to  Iiennartson,  who 
seems  to  be  selected  to  be  everybody's  helper. 

How  matters  now  stand  between  Lenni^n  and  Flora  I 
cannot  rightly  understand.  Yesterday  I  found  them  together 
in  the  drawing-room,  he  with  his  arm  around  her  waist,  she 
with  her  hand  leaning  on  his  shoulder ; — before  them,  upon 
the  table,  lay  the  crimson  little  bag,  the  object  of  so  much  tor- 
ment and  confusion.  Serious  and  tender  words  seemed  to 
have  been  spoke  by  Lennartson ;  Flora  was  deeply  excited ; 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  neither  of  them  were  happy.  Flora 
has  been  here  and  with  Selma,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  and 
continues  to  be  a  riddle  to  me.  She  has  just  now  written  me 
a  few  words,  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  since  she  was  easy 
with  reprd  to  Selma's  health,  she  would  accompany  her  sister 
on  a  pleasure  journey  to  Svartsjo,  to  hear  the  nightingales 
sing ;  out  that  on  the  drd  of  May  she  should  again  be  here. 
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Mora  journeys  and  amuses  hereeif,  and  leaves  the  Mend 

who  has  sacrificed  all  for  her  to  her  silent  pain.  Her  brother 

abo,  at  this  moment,  might  have  some  claim  upon  her  care 

and  companionship ;  his  health  is  yerj  uncertain,  and  he  has 

been  or^bred  in  the  spring  to  travel  abroad,  and  to  make  use 

of  one  of  the  warm  baths  of  Germany.    But  amid  all  the 

troubles  which  her  connexions  suffer,  Flora  thinks  only  of 

amusing  herself  and  listening  to  the  songs  of  the  nightingales. 

What  deep  egotism!     But  I  will  not  condemn  her  yet» 

Perhaps  she  goes  to  the  quiet  parks  of  Sv^rtsjo  to  Hsteil 

there  in  peace  to  the  inner  voice. 

TheSOih. 

To-day  Selma  was  so  well,  that  I  could  desire  from  her 
some  account  of  her  meeting  with  St.  Orme,  and  by  mhak 
ma^c  art  she  obtaiaed  fi»m  him  in  a  mament  the  wiapon 
which  he  had  so  lom^  held,  and  nullified  the  victory  whidi 
he  had  just  won.  The  little  which  Selma  told  me  on  thifl 
subject,  and  which  I  could  not  wish  to  pursue  further,  froOL 
the  dread  that  she  might  thereby  be  too  much  excited,  has 
enabled  me,  on  consideration  of  every  drcrumstance,  to  form 
into  the  following  picture : 

At  the  moment  when  Flora  seemed  sunk  in  a  bottondess 
pit  without  redemption,  Selma  felt  herself  animated  by  a 
courage  and  a  wish  to  save  her,  which  were  pcmerful  enough 
to  defy  everything.  The  fear  of  oemii^  too  late  to  prevcmst 
the  meeting  between  Lennartson  and  St.  Orme,  the  feeling 
of  a  danger  which  pressed  on  many  sides,  made  her  almost 
unconsciously  follow  upon  his  steps.  She  scarcely  herself 
knew  what  she  was  about  when  she  found  herself  at  St» 
Orme's  door ;  and  the  singular  reception  which  she  had  from 
him  can  only  be  explained  by  an  extracxrdinaary  state  of  mind 
in  himself. 

St.  Orme  had  left  the  bride  whom  he  had  fettered  with 
power  and  craft,  had  left  her  with  apparent  coldness  and 
exultation  of  victory.  But  no  man  remains  cold  before  the 
frenzy  of  a  woman  who  has  once  had  aplace  in  his  heart. 
Nor  was  St.  Orme  calm  when  he  left  Mora.  The  tempest 
of  that  hour  shook  its  wings,  foreboding  misfortune  over 
him,  and  through  the  power  of  O0n1a:ast  awoke  perhaps  at 
this  moment  the  remembrance  of  a  very  di:iferent  kind.  It 
was  exactly  this  v^da^  when  St.  Orme,  so  many  years  ago, 
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led  to  tlie  altar  the  lovelj  and  noble  Yirgixiia  Adelan,  hiB 
only  noble,  bis  only  pure  love. 

And  now  they  8ix>od  there  beside  each  other — the  two 
different  points  of  time — ^the  two  dissimilar  brides.  In  £Emcy 
came  to  him  Yirginia's  bashful  kiss  on  this  day ;  he  felt  now 
that  which,  like  the  flame  of  hatred,  lay  bnrmng  from  Flora's 
lips ;  and  his  mind  turned  itself  from  her,  and  was  irresistibly 
drawn  to  the  lovely  young  wife  that  once  was  his.  Tie 
thought  on  her  beautiful  love,  how  this  still  was  his  in  her 
hour  of  death ;  perhaps  he  Temembered,  also,  how  he  then 
in  mystidsing  sorrow  had  besought  her  forgiveness,  and  had 
prayed  her  to  reveal  herself  to  him  after  death,  and  how  she 
nad  promised  it.  Perhaps  Bt.  Orme  wished  to  remove  these 
thoughts,  and  to  call  up  others  from  the  Opera-foyers  and 
Parisian  boudoirs, — but  between  these  gHttering,  dazzling 
scenes,  rose  up  again  and  again  the  image  of  his  pale  young 
wife,  as  he  had  seen  her  in  her  white  robe  of  death,  and  a 
horrible  feeling — ^like  a  wind  from  dieatih,  from  the  grave — 
crept  throufi;h  St.  Orme's  breast 

He  sate  silently  in  his  room,  depressed  and  fnll  of  thought, 
looking  darkly  forth  into  the  gathering  of  twilight,  when  the 
door  slowly  opened,  and  a  female  fi^re,  clothed  in  white 
from  head  to  loot,  presented  its^  beSire  Ham. 

St.  Orme  started  up,  but  staggered  and  sunk  backward  on 
the  80&,  hoarsely  .stammecing  frorth : 

"  Virginia !" 

'^  Virginia  speaks  to  thee  tiuxmgh  bib,"  replied  the  sweet 
voice  of  Selma.  ^  St.  Orme,  hear  ns  1"  And  now  words 
flowed  from  her  lipSyWhidi  she  heanelf  cannot  Temember,  and 
with  whidi  a  higher  power  seemed  to  inoDiie  her.  The  -ex- 
citement of  the  moment  had  opened  fit.  Orme's  heart ;  the 
recollection  of  Virginia,  tiie  pny^  in  her  name,  the  interest 
which  he  always  had  towards  selma,  the  aingalarity  of  her 
act,  the  deep  eamestoess  whicdi  lay  in  her  vepresentationB, 
the  speaking  of  life  and  death  from  audi  yonnp,  lo^;^  lips — 
aU  this  made  his  mind  waver,  and  inclined  hm  to  listen  to 
Selma's  prayer  for  the  liberation  of  Flora.  Selma  saw  him 
waver,  but  thought  also  that  she  saw  the  moaDent  when  he 
would  cease  to  do  so,  when  he  would  harden  himBelf  agaast 
her  prayws — and  suddenly  Ae  droroed  the  tone  of  beaeech- 
ing,  to  show  to  him,  in  an  ahnost  tareatemag  tone,  the  oer* 
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tain  consequences  to  himself  if  he  persisted  in  his  proposal ; 
she  told  him  Flora's  words,  and  determination  for  the  future ; 
she  showed  to  him  Lennartson,  Brenner,  and  even  Felix,  who 
were  ready  with  arms  in  their  hands  to  assert  Flora's  free- 
dom ;  she  showed  to  him  danger,  death,  and  ruin  in  every 
way,  like  the  furies  who  would  stand  in  his  path,  and  St. 
Orme — shuddered^ 

It  is  the  established  rule  in  modem  romance  literature  to 
represent  bad  people  or  villains  in  an  especial  manner  as 
strong  and  powerful  men.  But  in  real  Me  we  see  it  other- 
wise. Then  we  see  that  it  is,  above  all,  the  upright,  the 
noble  man  who  is  strong  and  mighty — ^who  with  his  will  and 
his  faith  stands  firm  to  death.  The  base,  the  mean  mind  may 
for  a  time  appear  strong  and  insolent ;  but  in  the  hour  of 
certain  danger,  a  sudden  outbreak  of  irresolution  or  cowardice 
proves  that  he  bears  a  terrified  heart  in  his  breast,  that  he 
Knows  he  stands  upon  trembling  ground. 

What  passed  at  this  moment  in  St.  Orme's  breast  I  cannot 
say,  nor  yet  decide  which  part  of  Selma's  words  exercised  the 
greatest  power  over  him ;  out  certain  is  it  that  he  now  felt 
the  necessity  of  submitting  to  her  demands ;  and  looking 
gloomily  before  him,  and  murmuring  the  words  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Philip  Egalite  upon  the  guillotine,  "  One  hell  is  as 
good  as  another !"  went  to  his  writing-desk,  and  took  thence 
the  crimson  bag  containing  Flora's  letters.  He  gave  them 
to  Selma,  with  these  words : 

"  You  are  the  sister  of  mjr  Virginia,  Selma ;  and  for  your 
sake  I  will  voluntarily  abstam  from  that,  from  which  no  other 
power  should  make  me  abstain.  Tell  Flora  that  she  is  free 
— ^my  presence  here  shall  not  long  oppress  her ;  I  shall  set 
off  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Tou  can  go  now ;  you  have 
obtained  your  object,  and  may  be  glad." 

Selma  wished  to  thank  him ;  but  he  interrupted  her  with 
severity,  almost  with  rudeness,  and  prayed  her  to  spare  him 
her  sentimental  talk,  and  to  go  her  way. 

Selma  moved  away  afraid,  out  still  at  the  door'  she  turned 
herself,  with  these  words : 

"  Oh,  St.  Orme !  though  you  do  say  so,  yet  I  will  bless 
you!"  She  heard  St.  Ob-me  whistling,  and  hastened  down 
the  stairs ;  here  she  met — ^what  I  have  already  indicated,  and 
which  was  too  much  for  so  fine  feeling  and  pure  a  nature  to 
bear. 
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After  Selma  had  told  me  wbat  I  wished  to  know,  she  be- 
sought me  with  deeply  crimsoning  blushes  to  tell  her  Len- 
nartson's  behaviour  to  her  during  her  ilbiess,  of  which  she 
had  only  a  dark  comprehension.  I  told  her  aU ;  and  an  un- 
speakably inward  gladness  shone  hereupon  in  her  eyes,  and 
expressed  itself  in  grateful  tears.  She  felt  herself  beloved  by 
him — she  knew  that  she  stood  bright  and  pure  before  his 
glance.    That  was  bliss  enough  for  her. 

The  Ist  of  Maj,  forenoon. 

The  Lady-Councillors-of-Commerce !  And  so  stuffed  out 
with  gossip,  that  it  stood  up  to  the  throat  and  out  at  the 
mouth.  The  report  of  !Elora's  marriage,  not  with  St.  Orme, 
but  with  Lennartson,  was  the  chief  subject ;  the  great  ball 
which  was  to  be  given  the  day  after  to-morrow  at  the  castle, 
was  the  next ;  the  walks  in  the  parks  in  the  afternoons  and 
the  beautiful  new  equipages,  which  were  then  to  be  seen,  was 
the  third ;  and  the  fourth  was  Brenner's  loss  of  all  his  accu- 
mulated property,  together  with  his  voyage  to  the  Mediter^ 
ranean,  and  his  long  absence.  They  knew  precisely  how  it 
would  go  on  with  his  domestic  affairs  during  his  absence,  and 
had  many  anxieties  on  the  subject.  The  oldest  boy  ought  to 
go  to  the  orphan-school ;  and  to  look  after  and  care  for  the 
other  children,  Brenner  had  taken  into  his  house  one  Mrs. 
TroUman,  a  '' decent"  person  enough,  but  a  right  coffee- 
bibber,  who  made  coffee  day  and  night,  and  was  the  veriest 
gossip  in  the  world.  And  with  regard  to  housekeeping,  one 
could  very  well  ima^ne  how  that  would  go,  when  we  know 
tiiat  during  the  late  TroUman's  life  they  had  never  baked  at 
home,  but  had  had  all  their  bread  from  a  bakehouse,  and  yet 
they  had  four  children  and  two  maid-servants  in  the  house ! ! 
One  could  think  how  it  would  be.  It  would  be  a  foolish 
business.  It  really  was  incomprehensible  how  Captain 
Brenner  could  take  such  a  person  into  his  house ;  but  she 
had  hung  herself  in  fact  upon  him,  by  being,  while  the  chil- 
dren were  ill,  so  obHging  as  a  neighbour,  and  so  good  to  them. 

**  Have  the  children  been  ill  P"  exclaimed  I. 

"  Yes ;  they  have  had  the  scarlet  fever,  poor  little  things ; 
and  the  two  youngest  are  even  now  very  ill,  especially  the 
lame  boy.    Now,  it  would  be  well  if  our  !Lord  took  him.*' 

'' The  poor  &ther  r  sighed  I. 
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"  Yes,  poor  fellow  !**  repeated  Miss  P.,  *'  and  ttat  he  is 
Bom  obliged  to  set  off  from  his  home  m  this  nuserj.  And 
then  he  loc^  too  as  if  he  had  ivot  been  once  but  ttoice 
buried  r' 

"  But  tell  me  now,  in  coi^dence,  mj  sweet  young  lady," 
whispered  the  marned  sister  confidentrally,  ''  when  will  the 
l^at,  the  extraordinary  betirothal  here  be  made  known  ?** 

I  declared  my  perfed?  ignorance  respecting  it. 

"  The  sooner,"  continued  she,  "  the  better  will  it  be  for 
Mora,  to  silence  all  gossiping  tongues,  that  declare  that 
perhaps  things  do  not  hang  together.  There  was  at  one  time 
a  strans©  report  in  circulation.  And  people  seem  so  little 
satisfied — inquisitive  people — ^and  who  thought  that  I  ought 
to  know  a  little  of  what  went  on  here  in  the  house  where  I 
sm  so  iittimate,  and  where  I,  as  I  said,  loved  every  chair ;  yes> 
people  actually  reproach  me  because  I  am  not  better  in- 

mrmed ^but  I  have,  unfortunately,  so  little  curiosity  in 

me  \  But  as  regards  this  afiiair,  I  must  confess  that  I  will- 
ingly would  know  a  Ettle  more  for  Horace  and  my  good 
friend  Mrs.  Adelan^s  sake." 

If  the  lady  was  unfortunately  so  little  citrious,  I  also  was 
as  little  communicative ;  and  to  say  the  truth,  that  which  I 
had  heard  of  Brenner  made  me  incapable  of  hearing  or  talk- 
ing of  other  things. 

I  wonder  wheSi^  Hrenner  will  see  me  before  his  journey. 

Tfas  Srd  of  Moj. 

To-day  Selmay  for  the  first  time,  was  able  to  enjov  the 
animatic^^  air  of  spring,  which  breathed  softly  through  iShe 
open  window  into  my  stepmother's  bcaidoir. 

A  hak  soared  jubilantly  over  the  river  up  into  the  high  blue 
air ;  white  sails  glided  slowly  hither  finom  the  Eiddarfjard, 
and  the  mountains  and  the  shores  clothed  themselves  in 
fireen.  Selma  saw  all  thk  and  smiled,  with  tears  in  her 
beaming  eyes.  "  How  lovely  this  is  !**  said  she ;  *how  good 
^d  beautiM  is  life !" 

She  extended  her  hands  to  my  stepmother  and  me,  who 
saiie  on  either  side  of  her,  and  looking  observantly  upon  us, 
she  oontinned,  softly  smiling,  "Why  so  grave? — why  so 
Bolenm,  as  if  the  conversation  were  about  my  fimeral.  SSaw 
I  am  well ;  now  it  is  spring ;  now  we  shall  be  happy!" 
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My  stepmotliflr  rose  up  hastilj,  smS.  wislked  to  g;o,  tliat  she 
might  conceal  her  emotion ;  but  Selma  held  her  Dack  hy  her 
dress,  and  exclaimed  whilst  she  wound  her  arms  round  her : 
^  No,  mamma,  dear!  do  not  go !  N*ow  we  can  speak  openlj ; 
now  I  can.  hear  aU ;  now  I  must  know  what  it  is  which  makes 
those  who  are  dear  to  me  look  so  anxious.  And  perhaps  it  is 
nothing  unexpected  bj  me ;  perhaps  I  forebode  already  what 
it  ia.  Tell  me — teU  me  -plainly  at  onee,  has  St.  Orme  de- 
ceived us  P  Are  our  affairs  in  a  bad  condition ;  in  one  word 
— ore  we  poor  P" 

"  Yes,  we  are  poor,  my  sweet  child !"  said  my  stepmother, 
BOW  sobbing  aloud;  and  bending  over  the  head  of  her 
daughter,  whose  hair  and  brow  were  wet  with  her  tears — she 
could  say  no  more. 

^  But  we  are  not  poor  in  love,"  returned  Selma.  '^Then 
it  is  not  so  dangerous ;  I  have  my  mother  and  my  mother  has 
mfi^  and  we  bow  have  Sophia— we  are  still  rich  !'* 

"  And  we  have  also  Lennartson,"  sai^I ;  and  added  some 
words  on  the  manner  in  which  he  had  behaved  in  the  affair. 

''It  is  so  like  him,"  said  Sehna,  with  deep,  almost  ^uiet 
emotion. 

When  we  had  beeome  calmer,  we  talked  qfineBy  and  cheer- 
fully of  our  condition.  Selma  was  one  of  those  who  makes  aQ 
tinngs  easy,  and  proved  to  her  mother,  that  by  the  sale  of  aH 
ker  ornaments  and  heap  own  beautiful  collection  <^  pictures 
all  debts  oould  be  paid,  and  something  remain  also  over. 
Sefana  had  evidently  a  clearer  idea  of  "^e  condition  of  the 
&mily  than  her  mother.  "  And,"  continued  she  with  cheer- 
fill  courage, ''  after  we  have  made  all  things  straight  here 
in  Stockholm,  we  will  retire  to  some  pretty  country  town, 
and  settle  down  there  and  Hve  economically.  And  I  also  will 
do  something  for  food  and  dothing,  and  not  merely,  as 
hitherto,  live  like  the  lilies  of  the  field.  I  will  teach  people 
desirous  of  learning,  aome  of  my  many  acoompUshments,  or 
tEanslate  books,  or  write  books  myseu.  Who  knows  what 
ini^irationB  may  come  F  And  Sopida  shall  be  my  reviewer, 
OhI  we  shall  do  ereat  things !" 

''  Oh!  if  the  ^ph  will  cmly  dance  before  us  as  hitherto," 
aaid  I,  **  then  I  iear  nothing  in  the  world." 

My  stepmother  wept  no  longer.  Consoled  and  cheered,  she 
embraced  her  daughters,  and  thanked  God  for  them. 
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The  Philosoplier  aimoimced  ''Baron  Lennartson." 

Selma  turned  pale,  and  arose  evidently  tremblincr.  I  asked 
if  she  would  eo  into  her  chamber  aud  r^  for  a  moment. 

^'No,"  remied  she,  "  I  feel  myself  strong  enough  ta  see 
him.    BeaidL,  my  mother  and  m^.SophiaiSwith^me." 

Lennartson  went  up  to  Selma  with  an  exclamation  of  joy- 
ful surprise  as  he  saw  her.  She  offered  to  him  her  hand, 
which  he  seized  with  animation,  but  both  were  so  much 
excited,  as  to  be  unable  to  say  anything  for  some  time* 
Selma  first  broke  silence,  as  she  saia  with  a  tolerably  firm 
voice: 

''  We  have  all  of  us  so  much,  so  infinitely  much,  to  thank 
you  for.  How  good  you  are,  to  stand  by  us  even  in  this 
trouble !" 

We  now  came  to  Selma's  help,  and  related  to  Lennartson 
that  of  which  we  had  just  been  speaking.  Lennartson 
seemed  pleased  to  be  able  to  speak  openly  with  Sebna  of  the 
condition  of  affairs,  and  showed  to  her  a  statement  which  he 
had  drawn  up  on  paper;  and  by  which  it  appeared,  that 
things  were  much  better  than  they  at  first  had  supposed. 

T^en  Selma  cheerfully  spoke  of  selling  her  own  pictures, 
Lennartson  seemed  affected,  for  he  knew  weU  how  aear  and 
precious  they  were  to  her,  even  for  his  sake  who  had  collected 
and  given  them  to  her,  her  beloved  father ;  but  he  confessed 
that  by  this  sale  the  affairs  of  the  family  would  be  most 
safelv  and  most  speedily  rectified,  and  said  he  knew  a  safe 
purchaser.  (I  am  much  deceived  if  this  purchaser  be  not — 
the  Baron  himself.) 

Por  the  rest,  he  besought  my  stepmother  and  Selma  to  be 
calm,  and  to  leave  all  in  his  hands,  he  would  endeavour  to 
arrange  all  for  the  best. 

As  he  was  about  to  go,  it  seemed  to  him  difficult.  He 
held  Selma's  hand  at  parting  long  in  his,  and  seemed  to  wish 
to  sa;^  something,  but  his  eyes  only  spoke  a  silent  and  ex- 
pressive language ;  at  length  he  pressed  her  hand  reveren- 
tially to  his  Hps,  bowed  himself  deeply  before  her,  and  went. 

And  Selma !  she  stood  there  so  quiet ;  so  beautiful  in  her 
womanly  nobility,  happy  in  the  midst  of  her  misfortune,  to 
feel  her  own  worth  and  to  see  it  acknowledged  by  such  a 
man,  and  this  raised  her  at  this  moment  above  aU  embarrass- 
ment, above  all  pain.    Neither  did  she  droop  her  eyes  before 
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his  warm,  eloquent  glance,  but  met  it  in  deamess  and  in- 
wardness. She  was  not  ashamed  to  let  him  look  down  into 
the  depth  of  her  soul,  she  knew  that  he  was  great  enough  to 
see  the  feelings  that  liyed  therein  for  him,  without  misunder* 
standing  her,  without  moving  out  of  his  way.  Thej  stood 
there,  mil  of  heayenlv  confidence  in  each  other. 

But  the  scenes  of  this  afbemodn  had,  however,  been  too 
much  for  Selma's  jet  weak  bodily  strength.  When  Lennart* 
son  was  gone,  her  outward  fortitude  was  gone  too,  and  she 
sank  almost  fainting  into  mj  arms.  Perhaps  die  recognised, 
as  I  did,  in  Lemuutson's  calent  adieu,  something  of  a  par> 
ticnlar  meaning ;  perhaps  it  is  true,  as  reports  have  ciien* 
lated,  that  he  this  evening  at  the  Castle  will  make  his  ap* 
pHBarance  as  Mora's  betrothed,  and  receive  the  congratula- 
tions of  royalty,  and  of  the  whole  world.  Selma  aaked  me 
as  she  went  to  oed,  if  I  knew  anything  of  Flora. 

I  replied  that  I  had  heard  that  she  had  returned  on  that 
day  from  her  Svartsjo  expedition,  and  would  with  her  sister 
be  present  at  the  Castle.  I  could  not  help  adding  a  few 
grave  words  of  blame  respecting  Mora. 

''  Oh !"  sighed  Selma,  "  truly  it  is  strange,  and  I  do  not 
understand  her ;  but  all  will  some  day  be  dear,  and  Mora 
also.  I  have  loved  her  so  much!*'  And  with  this  Selma  began 
to  ween  bitterly. 

I  len  my  stepmother,  who  read  aloud  to  Selma  by  the 
evening  Limp,  and  went  up  to  my  room,  longing  to  be  left 
alone  with  my  own  thoughts.  And  now  hae  sit  I  alone 
with  them,  and  have  written  down  the  foregoing,  amid  the 
dull  rattle  of  carriages  which  roll  upwards  m>m  the  North- 
bridge  to  the  Castle.  Now  it  is  midniffht,  and  all  has  be> 
come  still  in  the  streets.  From  the  CasSe  windows,  towards 
the  Lion  Hill,  shine  orange-coloured  lights  through  the 
dusky  May  night;  there  lie  the  great  state-rooms;  and 
when  I  think  on  the  different  scenes  there  and  il^a— when  I 
think  of  Mora,  glittering  in  joy  and  beauty,  saluted  and 
honoured  as  the  bride  of  Lennartson,  whilst  she  forgets  her 
nearest  connexions  in  their  trouble,  leaves  her  friend  and 
Iier  preserver  to  a  life  full  of  renunciation — ^then  my  heart 
is  embittered  towards  her,  and  I  feel  that  the  hi^d  at 
which  we  played  for  a  time  becomes  more  earnest.  If  she 
at  this  moment  stood  before  me,  she  should  hear  words 
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wbich.  would  eorer  ber  brow  with  skame,  wMeh  would  make 

her  shudder  before  herself,  and — sooner  or  Liter,  she  shall 

hear  them ! 

The  4th. 

I  was  interrupted  on  the  foregoing  night  by  the  stopping 
of  a  carriage  before  our  door,  and  by  a  gentle  movement 
which  occurred  in  the  house,*  immediat^j  afterwards  I 
heard  Bofi;  footsteps  upon  the  Httle  stairs  which  led  to 
flora's  and  my  ehamber. 

The  bells  now  rang  one  o'cloek  at  Toght.  I  went  out  into 
the  corridor  with  a  light  in  my  hand  to  see  what  night 
wanderer  it  might  be,  and,  in  amiuement,  I  saw  standmg 
there  befinre  mo-  Mora !  !Flora  in  her  brilliant  ball-dress, 
with  a  white  garland  of  roses  on  her  head ;  but  for  all  that 
80  pale,  so  dumged,  that  she  rather  looked  as  if  she  had 
come  out  of  a  fioneral  vault  than  from  a  splendid  festival. 

^'  Can  I  ^eak  with  you  P*  said  she,  with  a  voice  that  I 
iriso  thofught  changed ;  "  but  put  out  the  Kght,  I  pray  you  I 
it  blinds  me^— I  hive  lately  seen  too  much  Ught  V* 

I  did  as  Mora  desired,  and  conducted  her  into  my  room, 
niiere  she  threw  herself  into  an  arm  chair.  We  both  were 
sfienl  I  ranembered  not  a  word  of  my  condemnatory 
Bermon. 

"  Is  it  not  true>  Sophia,"  began  Mora  at  lenffth,  ^  iJiat 
Irtely^  and  especraJlr  to-night,  you  hate  me  in  good  earnest." 

"  Yes,  it  is  true !  *  I  replied. 

**  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  continued  Mora,  "  but  you  have 
not  had  entire  right  to  do  so ;  and  before  long,  perlmps,  you 
wiU — hate  me  no  longer.  Tou  have  been  more  than  once 
kind  to  me,  Sophia,  imd  therefore  I  desire  now — after  the 
manner  of  1^  irorld — ^that  you  should  be  still  kinder  to- 
wards me,  and  Ssben  to  me  with  patience.  But  I  am  not 
csitirely  and  altogether  selfish.  I  know  Irow  bad  it  is  to 
eherish  bitter  ^Hngs,  and  I  will  therefore  endeavour  to 
extjuguish  those  wi^  which  I  hove  inspired  you»  if  it  be 
possible  before ^But  I  must  not  anticipate ! 

*  You  have  found  me  to  be  a  strange  and  incomprehensible 
being,  and  I  shall  give  you  the  key  thereto. 

"  You  have  sometimes  talked  to  us  of  primeval  words^  and 
tte  primeval  word  cf  my  imclear  being  is  buried  deep  in  my 
c^dhood  and  youthful  home,  in  the  influences  which  sui^ 
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xoanded  mj  cradle,  whidi  accoxnpaziied  my  soul  to  its  tweotietE 
year.  My  mother  was  a  good-natured,  but  weak  and  yain 
woman,  my  £Eith«r  a  st^m  and  liauglity  man,  wbo  despised 
all  women,  perhaps  because  he  had  found  none  near  him 
whom  he  oould  nghtly  esteem.  Contention  ruled  in  our 
home,  in  one  thing  only  were  the  parents  agreed ;  to  educate 
their  children  only  for  show,  only  to  glitter  and  make  their 
fortune  in  the  polite  world.  In  my  soul  early  contended 
vanity  and  lore  of  power,  with  noble  impulses,  but  these  were 
Boon  compelled  to  give  way  before  the  nrst ;  tiie  heart  which 
was  capable  of  throblnng  for  a  noble  lore,  was  compelled  to 
throb  for  trifling  and  unworthy  desires,  and  all  the  talents 
which  might  haye  conduced  to  greater  and  better  puxposes 
were  spe^ily  made  subservient  to  yanif^.  O  lot  and  fate 
of  woman!  Already  in  childhood  was  my  soul  poisoned 
by  praise,  flatteiy,  and  gifts,  when  I  had  been  sucoessfdl  in 
company,  or  had  drawn  on  myself  observation  and  admira- 
tion. This  continued  through  the  whole  of  my  youth ;  aud 
to  make  a  great  marriage,  to  obtain  a  brilliant  position  in 
life,  was  he£i  up  to  me  as  ihe  one  object  of  my  existence* 
I  lived  more  and  more  ioir  this  purpose,  and  sought  merely^ 
to  feed  my  immeasurable  yanity.  My  natural  gifts  &yourea 
me,  and  lor  a  long  time  I  conquered  wherever  I  wished  it ; 
but  I  superciliously  refused  the  easy  conquest ;  refused  soon 
to  gratiffr  the  projects  of  my  parents,  and  Hved  merely  for 
pleasare.  It  cooly  flattered  my  B^*loye,  that  I  in  this  way 
made  a  few  honest  men  unhappy.  I  myself  remained  cola. 
Then  I  met  with  St.  Orme.  xou  know  how  Ym  reputati<m, 
his  talents,  his  person,  enchanted  me.  IPor  the  first  time  I 
became  acquainted  with  love,  and  his  homage  flattered  my 
self-love.  Mis  principles  completed  the  annihilation  d  the 
good  which  stiliwas  in  me ;  he  imposed  upon  me  by  a  certain 
superiority  in  will  and  thought,  and  had,  for  a  time,  an  ez- 
traordinary  power  over  me.  But  that  was  of  a  demoniacal 
nature,  and  nad  no  proper  root  in  my  heart,  in  any  part  of 
my  better  self.  When  I  saw  myself  forsaken  by  hun,  my 
pride  and  my  worldly  love  helped  me  to  forget  hun.  New 
impressions  assisted  this.  Sefina,  with  whom  I  at  this  time 
came  into  a  nearer  connexion,  had  a  living  and  beneficial 
influence  upcm  me.  I  attached  myself  to  her,  so  far  as  my 
flaUuih  heart  permitted  it,  and  many  better  feelings  weie 
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awakened  in  my  breast  by  her  warm  friendship,  by  her 
beautiful  and  pure  soul. 

"  My  father  died,  and  had  named  in  his  will  Lennartson 
as  my  guardian,  perhaps  in  the  thought  that  he  might  soon 
become  something  more.  It  was  a  marriage  in  every  way 
flattering  to  my  vanity  and  my  ambition,  and  there  needed 
not  the  hints  of  my  mother  to  make  me  attempt  his  conquest. 
I  regarded  this  as  easy ;  but  deceived  myself,  and  the  better 
I  knew  Lennartson,  1  saw  only  in  his  soul,  in  his  activity,  in 
his  efforts,  that  which  was  great,  before  which  all  that  I  had 
before  loved  or  striven  after  appeared  to  me  pitiful  and  dwarf- 
like. Add  to  this,  he  was  so  amiable,  so  agreeable,  even  when 
he  blamed  me,  that  my  heart  soon  was  deeply  interested,  and 
he  became  the  object  of  my  life.  I  saw  all  too  well  that  I 
had  made  an  impression  u^on  him ;  and  although  he  main- 
tained  towards  me  his  full  mdependence,  and  seemed  not  to 
permit  himself  to  be  enchantea  by  me,  still  I  did  not  doubt 
but  that  in  the  end  I  should  succeed  under  some  of  the  forms 
or  hues  which,  like  a  cameleon,  I  had  accustomed  myself  to 
assume,  in  order  to  please  dissimilar  natures  and  tempers. 
But  the  forms  which  I  assumed  were  as  if  without  soul ;  and 
as  the  sunbeams  dissipate  the  ignis-fatui  of  night,  so  did 
Lennartson's  glance  penetrate  and  nullify  all  these  false 
shapes.  This  character  became  ever  more  powerful,  ever 
more  conquering,  ever  more  destructive  to  my  self-love,  ever 
more  dangerous  for  my  soul's  peace.  And  never  did  I  feel 
his  power,  and  my  misery  deeper,  than  in  the  moment  when 
I  knew  that  he  saw  through  me  and  despised  me.  Despised 
by  the  man  I  loved,  and  felt  that  it  was  with  justice 
unspeakable  anguish!" 

Mora  sprang  up  suddenly,  and  threw  up  the  window  to- 
wards the  river,  pushed  back  her  curls,  and  seemed  to  inhale 
with  delight  the  cool  fresh  night  air.  And  the  spectacle 
that  was  spread  out  before  her  sight  was  well  calculated  to 
calm,  to  elevate,  an  excited  mind.  Crystal-clear  and  still 
reposed  the  May-night  over  the  city.  The  dark  body  of  the 
Castle,  with  its  lights  glimmering  from  within,  rested  itself 
in  quiet  majesty  amid  the  dark  blue  heaven ;  below,  lay  in 
its  dark  shadow,  the  island  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Helgeands* 
holm),  with  its  strange,  bloody  remembrances,  and  silver- 
dear  lay  the  water  of  the  Malar  mth  its  shore,  and  spread 
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out  in  the  distance  its  calm  mirror,  oyer  which  light  mists 
reposed.  The  pennons  on  the  vessels  in  the  harbour  hung 
quietlj ;  all  seemed  to  sleep,  and  the  peace  of  night  brought 
to  mind  the  passing  of  the  day's  strife. 

After  a  moment  Flora  continued,  more  calmly :  ''  I  re* 
member  it  as  well  as  if  it  had  occurred  to-day.  Out  of  old 
habit,  and  also  with  the  desire  of  awakening  jealousy  in  Len- 
nartson,  I  had  coquetted  with  a  man  who  had  a  fancy  for  me, 
but  to  whom  I  was  quite  indifferent ;  I  misled  him  to  follies, 
and  laughed  at  him  afterwards  in  Lennartson's  presence.  On 
that  Lennartson  broke  through  the  forbearance  which  he  had 
hitherto  showed  towards  me,  and  talked  severely  to  me, 
unveiled  me  before  myself,  and  showed  me  in  what  a  danger- 
ous and  desperate  path  I  stood.  Such  serious  words  nad 
never  been  spoken  to  me  before,  never  had  any  one  shown  to 
me  so  little  forbearance.  My  first  movement  was  one  of 
fyAde  and  anger ;  I  would  cast  the  audacious  one  for  ever 
ieom  me ;  my  next  was  to  write  to  him,  to  '  open  to  him  my 
whole  heart,  and  let  him  see  the  feelings  which  he  had  inftised 
into  me.'  I  was  so  accustomed  to  conquest,  that  I  expected 
immediately  to  see  Lennartson  at  my  feet.  He  came,  but-— 
as  a  brother,  mild  but  serious,  and  only  by  a  certain  embar- 
rassment in  his  manner  could  I  see  that  he  well  understood, 
but  that  he  would  not  understand  me.  Ah !  I  was  not  the 
woman  whom  he  could  love,  not  the  one  whom  he  would 
choose  for  his  life's  companion ! 

"  When  I  saw  that,  my  pride  arose  and  bade  me  conquer 
my  love ;  this  again  bade  me  conquer  my  evil  propensities,  and 
become  worthy  of  him.  The  kindness  and  the  interest  which 
he  showed  to  me,  the  pleasure  which  he  had  in  my  talents, 
fettered  me  all  the  more  closel^^  to  him,  and  gave  me  the 
desire  to  change  myself  to  that  ideal  of  beautiful  womanhood 
which  at  all  times  seemed  to  float  before  Lennartson's  soul. 
But  ah !  when  one  is  artificially  educated,  there  is  nothing 
more  difficult  than  to  form  oneself  to  a  true  and  simple  being. 
The  most  ravelled  skein  is  more  easy  to  rectify  than  an  en- 
tangled and  corrupted  soul.  And  they  alone  can  understand 
me,  who,  whilst  they  are  labouring  to  raise  themselves  and 
to  attain  a  higher  stand,  feel  themselves  p^etuall^  as  it 
were  cast  backward  by  a  base  demon  into  tne  deep  pit  from 
which  they  would  mount,  who  have  experienced  the  torment 
of  feeling  themselves  below  themselves. 
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'^  At  this  time  my  mother  fell  into  a  Buffering  iUnees  which 
only  ended  in  her  death.  I  watched  her  with  tendemeaa^ 
and  that  which  all  my  arts  and  my  talents  could  not  wscom« 
plish  was  effected  by  this  simple  thing.  When  Lennartsoa 
saw  me  fulfil  my  fihal  duties  he  was  Gbawn  nearer  to  me ;  I 
regained  his  esteem,  and  his  heart  seemed  to  respond  to  my 
feelings  for  him.  By  the  death-bed  of  my  mother  he  preBseA 
the  ffttherless  and  motherless  to  his  breast,  and  bade  me  lay 
my  hand  in  his,  and  we  exchanged  holy  yows. 

"  What  now  followed  you  know ;  Lennartson  was  calbflL 
sway  to  his  father,  and  irayelled  with  him  into  foreign  lands; 
a  will  made  me  rich,  jnd  St.  Orme  came  hsuik  and  let  me  feel 
the  Hoares  in  which  I  had  entangled  my8el£  I  loyed  Lm^ 
nartscm  now,  and  with  him  had  new  life  awoke  within  me ;  but 
he  was  away  when  St.  Orme  returned,  and  he  acquired  some- 
what of  his  former  power,  of  his  injurions  induenee  oyer  me. 
ffis  bold  will  and  power  imposed  upon  me  again,  aaoA  he 
flattered  and  excited  again  my  not  yet  eradicated  indyoiatiQaaL 
for  pleasure,  and  for  the  conquests  of  yanity.  When  JJen^ 
nartson  returned  he  regained  his  power,  and  St.  Orme's  etar 
paled ;  but  I  was  no  longer  free  to  tear  myself  from  him  ;  I 
was  in  his  power,  and  my  prayers  and  my  threats  were  alike 
impotent.  Then  arose  hatred  and  frenzj  in  my  heart,  awl 
aU  the  more  as  I  was  conyiuoed  that  was  it  not  me  but  mj 
property  which  he  loyed.  But  you  know  all  this,  know  my 
struggles,  know  how  the  yictory  was  won  at  the  momoBt  in 
which  all  appeaxed  to  be  lost,  and  I  will  not  repeat  it.;  but 
know  you  uso  Sophia  to  what  desree  the  yictory  at  thia 
moment  k  urine  f" 

"  What  would  you  say  P" 

"  I  would  say  at  this  moment  nothing  preyents  me  &om 
being  LennartsQn'v  wife.  He  has  offer^  me  his  hand,  •oivar* 
coming  iu  magnanimity  that  which  should  haye  diyidednB; 
he  knows  all,  and  forgiyes  all  for  my  loye's  sake.  The  cup 
of  happiness  is  fiUed  to  the  brim,  and  o&red  to  me  by  the 
hand  of  fortune  and  of  mercy ;  now  for  me  remaina  meeraly 
one  thing " 

"And  that  is?" 

"  To  put  it  back,  to  renounce  it  !'* 

"  How  ?" 

'^  Ah !  at  the  moment  when  I  heard  Selma  nposi  the  bed 
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of  aui&ring,  where  Abe  laj  for  my  sake,  otitar  an.  the  delirnini 
of  feyer  the  long-bmied  aecret  of  her  heart ;  4ubi  I  aair  Len* 
nartaon'a  feeling  for  her,  aaw  their  glaDees  oneU;  into  one^ 
then  awoke  in  me  the  thought  to  offer  inyaeli^  -and  to  be  the 
only  unhappy  one.  But  I  was  too  little  aoeastomed  to  in* 
dulge  noble  thoughta,  and  I  struggled  against  them,  and 
tried  to  persuade  myself  that  Lennartaon.  still  loved  me  at 
the  bottom,  and  that  I  could  aoon  re^;am  the  love  whi^  I 
had  lost  through  my  conduct.  I  wished  te  ahow  myaelf 
noble,  upright;  I  hud  in  Lennartscn'a  handa  the  lettera 
which  have  made  me  so  unhappy,  and  pcayed  faim  to  judge 
me.  I  was  sore  of  this,  that  he  would  not  aooept  them ;  I 
did  not  deceive  myself;  he  pushed  them  sway  fiom  him,  but 
took  my  hands  in  his  uid  let  me  swear,  solemidy  siwear,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  these  letters  which  prevented  me  from 
becoming  the  vnfh  ijf  an  honourable  muM.  Snch  were  his 
words,  and  I  swore.  GQhank  God !  I  could  do  so.  There- 
upon he  drew  me  to  him,  and  spoke  words  of  angelic  good- 
ness and  nobility ;  but  confessed  that  his  heart  was  mine  no 
longer,  and  acknowledged  another  love— -I  knew  well  to 
whom,  although  her  name  was  not  menidoned.  He  asked  me 
whether  I  would  have  patience  with  him,  and  assist  his  en- 
deavours to  overcome  this  inclination,  ihat  he  might  faM 
his  engagement  with  me.  He  would  therefore  for  a  time  go 
into  voluntaiy  ejdle  tiU  he  again  could  feel  himself  free,  and 
coidd  offer  me  a  heart  more  worthy  of  me  than  now,  and  m 
a  condition  to  make  me  as  happy  as  it  was  his  wish  and  his 
intention  to  do.  '  We  have  both  of  us,'  eonclnded  he,  'erred 
in  our  i>aths,  but  the  rieht  way  stands  open  to  ns  still ;  let 
us  take  it.  I  will  soon  leave  Sweden ;  but  you  shall  write 
to  me  in  my  absence,  and  I  will  write  to  you,  and  thus  we 
shall  become  dearer  to  each  other,  and  become  nearer  to  eadi 
other.  We  separate,  now  only  &t  a  time,  that  we  may  be 
more  inwardly  united.  We  will  not.  my  Elora,  unite  oor^ 
selves  in  tMiruth^  but  in  truth;  therefore  have  I  also  laid  my 
soul  open  before  you,  as  I  wish  that  it  always  should  be  to 
her  whom  I  hope  to  call  my  wife.  I  see  that  I  have  dis- 
tressed you — forgive  me  for  it !  love  me  still  and  confide  in 
me !    I  will  not  deceive  you  1' 

"  So  spoke  Lennartson,  and  pressed  me  to  his  heart,  and 
in  that  moment  I  felt  my  heart  changed.     Oh,  the  high* 
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mindedness  of  tliis  man  !  and  his  good  overcomes  all  tHat  is 
mean  and  little  in  me :  it  directs  me,  and  shows  me  mj  path. 
I  asked  from  Lennartson  a  few  days'  time  for  consideration, 
and  set  off  for  Svartsjo ;  not  to  hear  the  nightingales  sing,  but 
to  listen  to  the  inner  voice,  to  collect  myself,  to  pray !  Oh, 
Sophia !  in  these  days  and  nights  I  have  for  the  first  time 
prayed  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  felt  myself  to  be 
heard,  and  experienced  the  truth  of  the  words,  that  ^  The 

Eower  of  Gh>d  is  mighty  to  the  weak.'     In  these  days  have  I 
)lt  my  will  changed,  my  good  resolutions  strengthened,  my 
mind  renovated,  and  life  and  the  world  brighter  before  me. 

''  I  returned  to  Stockholm  to  appear  at  the  Castle-ball ;  I 
rouged  my  pale  cheeks,  I  made  myself  as  lovely  and  as  bril- 
liant as  possible.  I  would  in  my  pride  yet  once  more 
triimiph  over  the  world,  which  I  knew  with  malicious  plea- 
sure would  busy  itself  about  me.  After  this  I  would  accom- 
plish an  important  business,  that  is  to  release,  to  unite  with 
one  another — two  noble  hiunan  beings,  and  after  that — ^to 
vanish  from  the  scene.  Look  not  so  mysteriously  questioning 
at  me,  Sophia ;  be  calm !  thoughts  of  self-destruction  live  no 
longer  in  my  soul ;  for  that  it  has  received  too  great  and  too 
mild  impressions. — My  good  angels,  Selma  and  Lennartson, 
have  chased  the  night  out  of  me,  and  have  let  the  day  dawn, 
some  beams  of  which  must  thank,  must  bless  them.  Fear  no 
lon&er.for  me!  the  life  and  the  suffering  which  I  expect,  I 
shaU  bear  in  silence." 

"  Oh,  Mora !"  exclaimed  I,  with  emotion,  "  how  worthy 
are  you  of  a  more  beautiful  lot !" 

"  Do  not  pity  me !"  said  Flora,  with  a  clear  and  lively 
expression ;  "  do  not  pity  me,  Sophia ;  I  have  won  much,  1 
have  won  that  which  1  till  now  never  possessed,  true  human 
worth ;  and  in  this  moment  I  feel  a  certainty  and  a  peace  in 
my  soul  which  I  never  enjoyed  till  now.  I  feel  that  I  have 
risen,  I  feel  that  I  shall  rise  in  the  eyes  of  all  those  whose 
approbation  and  esteem  are  valuable  to  me.  Oh,  grant  me 
tnis  consciousness,  however  boastful  it  may  appear ;  grant  it 
to  me,  it  will  help  me  to  go  through  a  heavy,  a  bitter  hour. 

"  No,  for  mysmf  I  do  not  lament.  I  feel  that  I  have  con- 
quered. But  rather  will  I  lament  for  the  many  who,  in  a 
situation  like  my  own,  seek  for  such  a  helper,  ana  go  on  for 
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ever  forlorn ;  who,  through  a  false  education,  a  misdirected 
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guidance,  are  slnttered  horn  tbe  beghming,  and  never  more 
em  collect  themaelves  into  a  whole. 

'^Ahl  even  I  am  shaitered  irreToeablj,  and  shall  never 
attain  nnity.  Like  a  fri^ment  of  a  better  existence  shall  I 
go  through  life,  perhaps  merely  as  a  warning  for  the  present, 
to  point  towards  a  better  future. 

*^  Bo  jou  see  that  it  is  daylight !  Do  ^on  see  how  the 
world  brightens  I  Oh  certainly  will  the  twilight  of  humanity 
brighten  also  more  and  more !  Certainly  the  comprehension 
of  the  great  object  of  Hfe,  the  true  worth  of  a  human  being, 
will  become  ever  more  and  more  living  in  the  human  heart ! 
Certainly  will  woman  be  more  and  more  esteemed  for  her 
own  human  worth,  and  acknowledged  in  the  truth  of  her 
being.  And  when  she  is  so  acknowledged,  when  she  in  social 
life  has  won  her  true  position,  as  human  being,  as  feUow- 
eitizeD,  then  first  will  sne  anew  become  a  divine  mother  for 
the  earth,  and  from  her  bosom  will  spring  a  renewed  and 
ennobled  human  race  V* 

The  fire  of  inspiration  glowed  in  Flora's  eyes,  burned  upon 
her  cheeks,  upon  her  eloquent  lips — she  was  imspeakably 
beautiful.  Beautiful  also  at  this  moment  was  the  scene 
around  us.  The  sun  ascended  and  cast  its  first  beams  upon 
the  heights,  flamed  on  the  spires  of  the  church-towers,  the 
mountams  reddened;  the  windows  of  the  Caatle  towards 
Logard  lit  themselves  up.  A  soft  sough  filled  with  spring- 
life  went  through  the  ti^s  of  the  field,  and  bowed  the  poplars 
on  the  river-parterre;  the  pennons  in  the  haven  fluttered 
merrily  in  the  morning  wmd,  and  swelled  by  the  risiiig 
Malar  waters,  the  foammg  waves  of  the  river  rushed  more 
grandly  than  ever  through  the  arches  of  the  North-bridge, 
and  jubilant  larks  ascended  above  it,  and  snow-white  sea-gi2ls 
dipped  into  it. 

Jblora  and  I  stood  long  silentlv  contemplating  the  in- 
creasing light  and  life ;  at  length  she  directed  her  eyes  to  the 
haven,  where  a  small  black  wreath  of  smoke  raised  itself,  as 
if  it  would  point  out  the  wa^  firom  Stockholm. 

''  Ha !"  said  she,  *^  Gbutmod  gives  the  sign  already,  and 
warns  me  to  hasten." 

**  Will  you  travel  abroad  P*  said  I,  astonished. 

•^With  Felix,  with  my  poor  brother!"  answered  Flora. 
''He  has  been  ordered  to  make  use  of  the  baths  at  Ems,  and 
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I  accompany  him,  both  for  his  sake  and  mine.  It  is  neces* 
saiy  to  me  at  this  moment  to  leave  this  place ;  I  am  here 
only  a  hinderance,  and  I  must  breathe  the  air  of  other  lands. 
Peuz  remains  to  be  my  dearest  care.  He  has  never  till  now 
found  the  sister  in  me  which  he  deserved.  But  &om  hence* 
forth  he  shall  find  it.  Perhaps  sometime  the  brother  and 
sister,  who  have  suffered  shipwreck  in  fortune  and  happiness, 
may  return'  to  their  fatherland  with  hearts  healed,  and  more 
worthy  as  children." 

"  And  what  wiU  you,  what  intend  you  for  your  own  peculiar 
future  r" 

"  Eirst  and  foremost,  to  pass  several  years  in  foreign 
countries.  Eeliz  and  I  shall  travel.  I  will  observe  the 
world  with  keen  vision ;  I  wiE  observe  woman  in  the  new 
and  higher  relations  of  life  and  society,  which  the  present 
time  begins  to  form ;  I  will  see  and  judge  rightly,  and  with- 
out prejudice,  and  then  will  choose  an  independent  position 
in  the  realm  of  the  beautiful  or  of  the  good,  an  interest,  an 
ennobling  aim  for  my  restless  striving  soul.  Oh,  Sophia  !  I 
will  begin  life  anew !  Yes,  I  feel  it,  the  turning-point  of 
my  life  is  arrived ! — ^Farewell  the  past !  Farewell  wavering ! 
Farewell  illusions!  And  now  a  new  sun,  a  new  earth,  a 
new  life !    And  God's  grace  over  my  good  designs !" 

liVith  this  Flora  raised  towards  heaven  her  dasped  bauds, 
and  tears  shone  in  her  beaming  eyes.  Agaiu  we  Doth  were 
silent.    I  was  deeply  affected.    She  resumed  more  calmly : 

"  See  here,  Sophia,  a  letter  to  Selma ;  and  here  one  to 
Lennartson.  They  ^1  say  all  to  them.  They  will  also  say 
to  them,  that  the  determination  I  have  taken  is  the  only  way 
which  remains  for  me  to  peace  and  happiness.  No  one,  who 
is  my  friend,  would  seek  to  turn  me  mm  it.  G-ladly  would 
I  see  my  Selma  once  more ;  gladly  view  once  more  the  pure 
countenance,  the  good  clear  eyes ;  but  I  must  spare  her  the 
pain  of  parting — she  has  already  suffered  enough  for  me ! 
But  this  garland  (and  she  loosened  the  garland  of  white 
Provence  roses  from  her  head),  this  shall  you,  Sophia,  lay  on 
her  bed  at  her  feet,  and  let  her  keep  it,  and  wear  it  as  a  re- 
membrance of  her  Flora.  I  know  that  I  do  not  deserve  so 
pure  a  remembrance,  but  I  know  also  that  her  soul  cannot 
preserve  any  other  of  me  without  suffering.  In  Selma's 
letter  I  have  also  written  to  her  mother;  greet  her,  greet  all 
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whom  you  think  trouble  themselves  about  me,  and  tell  them 
that  I  set  off  thus  secretly,  only  to  avoid  parting,  aud  spare 
them  pain.  And  now  I  must  hasten.  Felix  expects  me ; 
mj  thm^  and  my  maid  are  already  on  board;  I  will  now 
quickly  dress  myself,  and  then — Sophia,  will  you  accompany 
me  to  the  harbour  ?" 

"  To  the  world's  end,  if  you  will,"  repHed  1 
"  Thanks !    You  hate  me  then  no  longer  ?' 
''Hate  you  1    I  love,  I  admire^— " 
"  Hush !  hush !  do  not  drive  my  virtue  away !" 
With  these  words  Flora  vanished.    She  was  soon  dressed 
ready  for  the  journey,  and  I  was  ready  to  attend  her.  It  was 
a  lovely  firesh  morning,  fall  of  life  and  spring. 

Amid  serious  yet  cheerful  conversation  we  went  down  to 
the  harbour.  Our  parting  was  heartfelt,  was  full  of  unity. 
Flora  was  firm  and  steadmst  to  the  last,  and  only  when  I 
could  no  longer  see  the  waving  of  her  white  pocket-handker- 
chief in  the  &i  distance  I  left  the  strand.  My  heart  was 
troubled,  but  as  I  returned  to  our  home,  and  thought  on 
what  change  of  scenes  had  taken  place,  and  what  news  I 
bore  to  my  beloved,  I  seemed  to  have  wings  to  both  soul 
and  body — and  wind  and  waves,  and  people  and  animals,  and 
church  towers  and  street  stones,  and  heaven  and  earth, 
seemed  to  join  in  with  my  heart's  exulting  song — 

The  good  has  gained  the  Tictoiy ! 

Oh  now  I  shall  startle  my  stepmother  1  She  and  Selma 
sleep  yet.  They  went  to  bed  late,  says  Karin.  I  wait  im- 
patiently, and  write  whilst  I  wait.  I  would  not  exchange  my 
lot  with  that  of  an  archangel,  if— (N.B.)  he  had  anything  else 

to  do  lAian  carry  glad  tidings. 

The  10th. 

O  Joy !  thou  beautiful,  heavenly  seraph !  How  loveable 
art  thou,  howworthv  of  adoration  tat  thou,  when  thou  arisest 
bright  in  the  tearful  eyes,  and  beamest  in  the  looks  of  the 
dying !  How  good  thou  art  when  thou  fillest  life's  cup  to  the 
brim  for  the  happy  and  the  noble  on  earth ;  merciful  when 
thou  withdrawest  sad  memories  from  the  wretched,  the  im- 
fortunate,  and  crownest  his  sleep  with  roses ;  how  lovely  and 
bright  thou  seemest  to  me,  when  I  observe  thy  gentle  move- 
ment  in  the  human  soul !    Oh  that  thou  wert  an  existence 

p2 
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that  I  cotdd  caU  forth  "with  mj  prayers,  with  mj  heart's 
blood,  then  shouldst  thou  oftiener  appear  on  earth ! 

But  perhape  thou  wooldst  he  less  heautifol,  leas  enchant- 
ing, if  sorrow  did  not  precede  thee  like  the  sun,  which  never 
ahines  so  beautifully  on  earth  as  dfter  rain  and  tnupest. 
Pain  and  joy  are  life's  pair  of  wings,  with  which  the  human 
being  raises  himself  to  the  home  of  perfection. 

^'  The  gentle  movements  of  joy  in  the  human  souir' 

Oh !  I  have  seen  it  to-day  in  my  home,  and  among  my 
beloved  ones,  although  we  do  not  venture  to  speak  aLoud 
thereon.  Eespect  for  Mora's  memoiy  and  r^iunciation  oo- 
easioned  this ;  but  the  glory  which  her  action  threw  ov^ 
herself,  penetrated  more  and  more  every  soxrowfol  shadow. 

Lennartson  and  Selma  have  bound  themaelif^  to  each 
other  as  one  being,  who  have  long  sofught,  and  at  last  found 
each  other,  like  two  soula  which  were  ongiiially  uaaited  in  the 
thought  of  the  Creates. 

Their  happiness  faaa  come  forth  out  (^  much  sufSaring,  that 
now  leaves  &ee  room  for  the  play  of  joy ;  but  beyond  the 
clouds  of  the  still  melancholy  which  yet  veils  them,  I  heard 
the  laugh  of  the  god  of  love  and  the  clapping  of  his  wings. 
Oh,  the  sylph  will  yet  dance,  dance  upon  the  roses  of  life ! 

Flora's  letter  to  Lennartson  is  such  that  he  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  accept  the  freedom  which  she  returns  to  him. 
She  shows  herself  determined  and  clear,  and  prays  him  to 
permit  to  her  the  consciousness  which  she  has,  of  making  two 
beloved  human  beings  happy,  and  thus  regainiag  their  and 
her  own  esteem.  **  Bemorse  and  self-contempt,"  writes  she, 
*'  would  henceforth  persecute  me  at  your  side,  Lennartscmj 
and  you  would  not  have  been  able  to  shield  me,  for  you  could 
not  love  me.  But,  separated  &om  you,  I  shall  approach 
nearer  to  you.  Oh,  Thorsten !  I  feel  that,  imited  to  Selma, 
you  will  think  of  me  with  tenderness — I  shall  remain  dear  to 
you.  Ah !  perhaps  it  is  rather  egotism  than  pure  love  which 
guides  me  at  this  moment.    If  it  be  so—then  forgive  me  I" 

Lennartson's  letter  to  Mora  must  throw  into  her  soul  a 
never  to  be  extinguished  beam  of  gladness  and  great  self- 
satisfaction.  And  Mora  is  right ;  she  will  after  this  become 
more  intimately  united  with  him  than  she  would  have  been, 
as  his  wife. 
My  stepmother  is  sweet,  and  amuses  and  affects  me  at  the 
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same  time.  She  is  silent  and  qniet,  offcen  lays  her  hands 
together  and  sighs ;  but  her  sighs  carrj*  a  smile  in  them,  and 
glad  thoughts  in  her  heart  force  themselves  through  the  grave 
seriousness  whieh  she  considers  it  becoming  to  assume.  She 
talks  therefore  beautifuUj  about  ^  the  wonderM  ordinations 
of  Providence,  and  of  its  being  the  duty  of  human  beings  to 
submit  themselves."  When  wul  she  luive  courage  to  become 
Prince  Mettemich  again  ? 

And  I,  for  I  also  will  be  witii  them  in  feeling — I  partici- 
pate, and  rejoice,  and  hope,  and  am  thankful — ^but  in  my 
heart  I  am  not  glad  nor  easy.  I  am  uneasy  about  Wilhehn 
Brenner,  and  I  am  not  pleased  wiidi  myself. 

Many  people  remain  unmarried  &om  noble  aaid  estimable 
reasons,  but  many  also  frira]h--egoti8tical ;  that  I  feel  in  mv- 
aelf^  and  I  acknowledge  it  with  shame.  One  wiU  gladly  be 
beloved,  will  gladly  warm  oneseif  by  the  lame  of  a  noble 
heart — yes,  eren  sive  some  warmth  in  return ;  as  much,  at 
Isdut,  as  will  not  custurb  our  conveBienee,  our  ease.  But  for 
marriage,  when  this  is  bound  up  with  some  care,  some  trouble 
in  the  futnue — -for  that  one  has  no  courage,  no  virtue ! 

In  the  mean  time  I  wonder  whether  I  shall  see  the  Yikmg 
again  before  has  jcraroaj  ?  Yet  no !  I  WH»der  not !  Eor  s 
be  will  not,  then  I  uiU;  and  "  ce  que  fetMne  vemi^  Dieu  le 

Tht  13th  of  1%. 

Most  extraordmary  occunenee  in  the  boodoir  between  my 
itepmother  and  me. 

As  we  in  the  afbemoan  were  together,  ruling  the  state,  we 
noticed  an  entirely  imusual  accordance  in  our  measuxes  asnd 
views.  We  congratulated  each  other  thereon,  inquiring  after 
the  cause  of  this  approadi  of  opinion ;  and  then  it  appeared 
«hat  my  rtepmother.  idulrt  ahe  read  w  n»ek  in  certain 
royalist  newsjpapers,  had  in  some  thxnga  come  €f^^x  to  the 
opposition  side,  and  I  aeaaB,  had  through  certain  opposition 
newspapers  beeai  drawn  Ivy  degrees  more  towards  liie  govern- 
ment than  before.  Particularly  pleased  bv  these  discoveries, 
and  coneratnlating  ourselves  upon  our  independence,  we  d^ 
termined  henceforth,  that  we  might  hold  tne  balance  even, 
to  consider  ourselves  as  organs  of  both  parties ;  and  we  con- 

*  Bii^toBcf  tiietnith.I1»TeiieTerreiDaikedthathisBoinftct;ndtte 
I  know  whether  it  would  oe  adTaQtageons  that  it  ahoold  W  m 
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eluded  our  political  discussion,  by  playing  ^'patience"  to- 
gether. 

The  Ittfa. 

Something  must  have  gone  out  to  the  world  of  the  altered 
condition  and  views  of  the  family,  for  our  *^  spasmodic  ac* 
quaintance,"  who  had  allowed  us  neither  to  near  nor  see 
anything  of  them  during  the  dark  period,  live  now  again  like 
gnats  in  the  sunshine. 

The  Gyllenlofs  and  Silfirerlings  overwhelmed  us  to-day 
with  friendship  and  compliments.  Lennartson  came  in,  and 
then  the  friendship  knew  no  bounds,  but  laid  the  boldest 
plans  for  the  greatest  intimacy  in  the  future.  My  step- 
mother was  polite,  and  let  there  be  five  formed  at  once ;  but 
Selma  assumed  her  princess  deportment,  and  replied  some- 
what coldly  to  Adele  Gyllenlofs  evidences  of  friendship  and 
young  Silfverling*s  adoration. 

The  not  spasmodic,  but  in  all  cases  to  us  friendly  and  good 
Signora  Luna,  cast  a  glance  yesterday  into  the  new  and 
happy  relationship  of  the  fjEuoily,  and  her  lovely  eyes  beamed 
with  joy  at  Mora's  behaviour,  at  Selma  and  Lennartson's 
happiness.  She  herself  was  in  full  court  costume,  and  so 
fa^dsome  and  brilliant  that  I  could  not  help  saying : 

"  Signora  Luna  is  now  in  her  brightest  glory,  and  must 
feel  herself  ready  for  a  beaming  path." 

She  cast  upon  me  one  of  those  looks  which  reveal  the 
depths  of  silent  suffering,  and  said : 

''  Ah !  all  is  not  gold  which  glitters,  and  the  beaming  path 
—but  it  goes  well !  All  goes,  although  it  seems  at  times  as 
ifaU  stood  still." 

Baron  Alexander  now  approached,  and  said  with  his 
friendly  imperiousness,  '^  I  must  remind  you,  my  friend,  that 

is  nearly  nine  o'clock.  It  is  time  to  go  to  the  court.  This 
will  be  a  splendid  night." 

"  And  I,"  said  his  wife  softly  to  me,  as  she  arose, ''  I  could 
sigh  to-night,  like  so  many  others,  with  Tegner : 

Tell  me,  thoa  watcher  I  how  the  night  is  wearing ; 
Will  there  then  ever  he  an  end  of  it?*' 

"But  seriously,"  said  I,  "is  it  not  amusing  to  be  some- 
times in  such  assemblies  of  the  handsome  and  the  bright ;  to 
Bee  life  in  its  holiday  attire  ?" 
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**  It  might  be  truly  bo,"  said  Signora  Luna ;  ^  the  more  so 
that  one  comes  in  contact  with  manj  agreeable  and  distin- 
guished persons — ^if  the  heart  were  only  liffht !  But — ^how 
few  there  are  who  go  through  life  with  light  hearts !  And 
perhaps  it  is  as  well  so ;  one  might  otherwise  become  too 
mTolous."  She  smiled  pensively,  moved  to  me,  and  vanished, 
obscured  by  the  Great  Alexander. 

'*  Domestic  happiness  or  unhappiness !"  See,  then,  that 
which  equalises  more  than  anything  else  human  lot ;  places 
often  the  hut  beside  the  palace,  the  day-labourer  near  to  the 
kinff ;  whilst  it  makes  an  immeasurable  difference  between 
the  life  and  happiness  of  the  mighty. 

''  Domestic  troubles,"  wrote  lamentingly  a  king  who  al« 
ready  is  gone  from  the  theatre  of  the  world,  '*  are  in  this 
respect  d^erent  to  public  ones,  that  they  bow  down  the  soul 
by  repeated  pains,  which  every  moment  calls  forth." 

"  I  am  the  most  fortunate  man,"  wrote,  in  a  confidential 
letter,  another  king,  who  yet  bears  upon  his  brow  one  of  the 
noblest  crowns  of  Europe,  '*  and  you  mil  not  find  many  who, 
like  me,  after  a  twenty  years'  acquaintance  and  a  nineteen 
years*  mamage,  finds  now  the  heiurt  of  his  wife  as  divine,  her 
eyes  as  heavenly,  as  in  the  first  days  of  his  love." 

Thelfith. 

The  Lady-Councillors-of-Commerce,  Mrs.  and  Miss! 
Miss  cast  about  her  great  peering  glances,  made  significant 
gestures,  and  put  sundry  amusing  questions,  thust 

'*  Well !  when  shall  you  remove  to  Tomea  ?  Has  Miss 
Selma  no  desire  to  see  a  book,  which  is  called  *  Instructions 
in  Frugal  Housewifery  ?'  I  think-  it  would  be  of  use.  Shall 
I  purchase  it  for  the  young  lady  ?  The  price  is  sixteen  shil- 
lings banco." 

A  coffee-council,  in  the  afternoon,  between  two  happy 
mothers,  my  stepmother  and  Mrs.  Bittersvard.    The  first 

unclouded  day  in  June  will  beam  on  the  union  of  Ake 
Sparrskold  and  HellGrid  Bittersvard. 

Why  write  of  all  this  p  To  try  to  forget  that  on  which  I 
now  think. 

GThe  Viking  sets  sail  on  Sunday  afternoon.  The  youngest 
boy  is  still  confined  to  bed.  Is  it  possible  that  Brenner  will 
not  see  me,  not  say  fiirewell  to  me  before  he  sets  off? 
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Tkeieth. 

LetteirB  from  Mora  have  enlivened  ufl  alL  The  chsnge 
shows  itself  to  be  sincere ;  her  state  of  mind  ia  astoni&hin^ 
firm  and  clear.  But  why  should  people  wonder  at  it  9  Whm. 
once  heaven  has  opened  itself  over  a  human  head,  has  opened 
to  his  prayer,  and  it  is  a  path  upon  whieh  "  angels  ascend 
and  descend/'  then  that  takes  place  in  the  human  being  which 
has  not  been  calculated  upon.  Then  powers  are  in  motion, 
then  communicataons  take  place,  before  which  ike  wisest  and 
best  on  earth  bow  themselves  in  wonder  and  reverence. 
But  he  must  be  lefb  alone,  alone  with  the  Eternal. 

That  is  also  the  last  and  highest  stadium  of  all  human 
education,  of  all  higher  development.  lEVv  this,  social  life 
labours  with  all  its  wisest  dogmas  and  institutions  to  elevate 
mankind.  In  sianfe  with  men,  humanity  nerver  arrives  there. 
Trusting  in  them,  ikon,  is  it  a  self-bewildenBiKKt;.  Bat  sano- 
tified  and  sustained  by  it,  humamity  ascends  tiuther  where 
even  they  cannot  come.  A  new  life,  a  new  relationship  then 
anses  for  it.  The  immediate  rehOionMp  to  the  Eternal 
good,  which  will  willingly  give  gifts  to  men,  and  give  gifts  of 
the  Spirit  without  measure.  This  rdstionship  on  the  side 
of  the  human  being  I  call  diild-like.  It  is  tiie  inn^^most  of 
life.  It  may  be  attained  by  the  most  simple  of  men,  if  his 
will  be  good  ;  and  it  can  not  be  attained  by  the  greatest  phi- 
losopher, if  he,  after  he  have  ascended  the  highest  steps  of 
logic,  cannot,  as  a  child  needing  help,  fiall  down  upon  his 
knees,  and'eaU  upon  his  Pather  and  the  Father  of  all. 

How  happy  was  Lennartson  this  evening,  as  he  with  his 
beloved  Selma  and  her  mother  laid  out  plans  for  their  future 
life.  How  amiable  he  was,  in  the  joy  in  the  overflowing  life 
to  which  he  l^en  for  the  first  time  gave  free  course  1  Se  let 
his  bride  have  no  peace  at  all,  which  naturally  caused  her 
some  disquiet. 

And  my  stepmother,  what  joy  she  had! 

And  I — oh  I  enjoyed  myself  in  seeing  th^a  happy*  I 
felt  vividly  the  pleasantness  of  a  life  altogether  witn  them 
»  (for  I  also,  so  it  was  said — shall  have  my  home  with  Len- 
nartson), in  the  sympathy  in  everything  which  Ufe  has 
xnterestmg  and  elevating  in  art,  in  science,  in  pubHe  and 
porivate  me,  by  intercourse  with  distinguished  persons  and 
their  spheres  of  life. 
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Ob  I  feel  weHy  how  H^t  and  cheerM  life  xnuBt  be  in  the 
daily  enjoyment  of  wbat^Snensvard  caUs  "  tbe  joyful  needs," 
but 

But  what  sayst  thou,  silent  talisman,  whidi  beats  in  my 
breast  ?  And  .tiion,  Wisdom,  baptized  in  tiie  eternal  wsyes 
of  loye — thou  whom  I  have  called  to  guide  my  feet,  to  light 
my  life — ^what  sayst  thou  ? 

Sere  a  life  filled  with  lov^  eaojqymentB — eoBafortaUfi^ 
sunshiny,  cheerful  in  the  sociei^  of  noble  and  worthy  people^ 
but  who — need  not  me,  and  who  without  me  faafve  enough* 
And  therey  a  sinking  home,  which  I  could  sustain,  arphaa 
dhildxen  whose  mot&r  and  oherisfaar  I  oould  be,  a  huslbaad 
noble  and  good  whom  I  oould  love ;  yes,  whom  I — love  I  A 
life  of  labour  and  care,  but  in  whidi  the  Eternal  eye  would 
look  down  birighter  upon  me  than  in  the  other — ft  life  not 
iq>len£d  on  eaorth,  but  brightened  by 

Oh,  can  I  indeed  hesitate  ? 

But  Mrs.  l^nllman  ?*  Now,  weH !  One  magic  spirit  will 
chase  away  another.    That  has  often  been  done. 

But  the  worldp  How  will  it  cross  itself  and  say,  ^foolish 
marriage!  marriage-frenzy !  madness !"  Kow,  yes : ''  ijimnd 
mimer 

Selma!  Lennarfcson!  Iknowwhait  they  would  say.  But 
my  stepmother^    How  it  wmild  startle  my  stepmolmer ! 

To^y  is  Saturday. 

On  Sondaj  MorninS. 

A  note  from  the  YikiBg — manly,  cordial,  but  nothing  less 
than  unfeeling.  Yet  he  siq^s  that  he  does  not  feel  himseif 
stronff  enough  to  take  a  personal  leaye  of  me,  he  does  this 
ther^re  by  writiag ;  bids  me  to  ereet  my  friends  from  him^ 
and  hopes  again  to  see  me,  and  ciQls  himself,  in  oondiiaion, 
my«faithfidWilhehn." 

A  bouquet  of  lovely  flowers  says  more  to  me  than  the 
letter.  But  I  regard  it  as  unpardonable  of  my  ''  feithful 
Wilhehn,"  not  to  see  and  hear  his  friend  before  he  Toyages 
to  the  world's  end.  I  feel  that  the  magic  spirit  moves 
within  me. 

In  tha  EfBBiiis. 

A  very  litiie  time,  a  very  little  way  lies  often  between  the 
now  and  the  moment  which,  as  if  with  amagic  stroke^  dumget 

*  TroQ  IS  a  glioit,  a  spectre. 
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the  whole  of  our  life's  state,  the  whole  of  our  future.  We 
ourselves,  for  the  most  part,  hold  the  magic  wand  in  our 
hand ;  but  whether  we  use  it  to  create  our  happiness  or  our 
misfortune,  that  we  often  know  not  ourselves.  I  was,  how- 
ever, tolerably  clear  on  the  subject,  as  I  set  out  the  very 
moment  in  which  ^Lennartson  drove  my  stepmother  and 
Selma  in  his  beautiful  landau  to  the  park— set  out  slowly 
and  alone  on  a  walk  towards  the  Skeppsholm.  It  was  a 
quiet,  somewhat  dull,  summer-mild  afternoon.  I  saw  the 
objects  around  me  as  though  I  was  taking  leave  of  them ; 
thus  greeted  I  the  neighbourhood  of  the  North-bridge,  with 
its  castle,  statues,  and  quays,  along  the  river :  I  said  &rewell 
to  the  polite  world.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Skeppsholnu 
bridge  I  stopped.  Before  me  lay  upon  its  blue  waters  the 
green  Skepp^olm,  with  its  valleys  and  groves,  with  its  temple 
built  upon  the  rock,  and  reflecting  itse&  in  the  sea.  Behind 
me  roared  duUy  the  mass  of  driving,  riding,  walking  people, 
who,  in  festal  attire,  streamed  out  to  the  park.  I  thought 
on  the  landau  which  conveyed  out  my  Mends  into  the  gay 
elegant  world,  and  who  had  just  now  besought  me  so  earnestly 
to  take  my  place  with  them ;  my  heart  sunk ;  it  was  as  if 
invisible  hands  fettered  my  feet  and  drew  me  bad[.  That 
was  a  trying  moment.  Then  began  the  church  bells  to  ring ; 
and  even  u  the  soimd  of  the  tinple  bells  in  ancient  timis 
had  power  to  put  heathen  spirits  to  flight,  so  operated  they 
even  now  on  me.  The  contracting  bonds  loosened,  and  I 
went  onward  excited,  but  yet  resolved.  And  as  I  entered 
into  the  green  groves — an  old  man  has  planted  them,  and 
beautified  the  evening  of  his  life,  by  beautifying  his  native 
city — ^as  I  looked  upon  the  tender  green  leaves  and  thought 
upon  the  tender  children,  I  became  ever  calmer  and  freer  in 
mind. 

When  first  the  long  row,  or  the  admiralty-house,  threw  its 
dark  shadow  over  me,  a  certain  bashfulness  returned,  but  of 
another  kind.  My  act  was  unusual — ^how  would  it  be  judged, 
how  would  it  look?  And  Brenner  himself,  how  would 
ho     ■  ■ 

"  The  thousand!"  said  I,  at  last,  in  vexation — N.B.  quite 
softly :  "  I  care  nothing  about  the  whole  world !  I  will  really 
only  say  farewell  to  my  friend !  '  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y 
pense  P  " 
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Brenner  was  not  at  home,  and  was  expected  later.  I  was 
glad  of  tliat.  I  said  to  Mrs.  Trollman,  who  came  to  me  with 
this  intelligence,  and  who  did  not  appear  ta  me  like  a  danger- 
ous magic  spirit,  that  I  would  wait  here  till  the  Captain's 
return,  because  I  had  something  of  importance  to  say  to  him. 
I  would  in  the  mean  time  look  after  little  Wilhelm  and  the 
other  children,  in  case  she  had  anything  else  to  do.  Mrs. 
TroUman  was  very  much  pleased  with  tms,  and  I  soon  per- 
ceived the  smell  of  roasting  coffee  diffuse  itself  through  the 
house.  And  now  by  the  Httle  boy's  bed,  and  with  all  the 
other  children  around  me,  I  began  to  relate  stories,  and  to 
feel  myself  in  particularly  good  spirits.  My  stories  were 
interrupted  by  steps  which  were  heard  in  the  hall,  and  by 
the  assembled  clularen's  hasty  and  exultant  outbreak  to  meet 
the  beloyed  &ther.  Soon  was  he  beside  his  sick  child,  who 
called  his  name  longingly.  When  he  saw  me,  he  remained 
standing  in  astonislmieiatl 

I  rose  up. 

*^  Thou,  nere  J"  cried  Brenner,  and  seizing  my  hand  led  me 
out  into  another  room,  motioning  to  the  cli^dren  to  leave  us 
together.  '^  Thou,  here,  Sophia !"  repeated  he,  and  looked  at 
me  with  a  searchmg  glance. 

I  did  not  leave  mm  a  long  time  to  bewilder  himself  but 
said: 

*'  How  couldst  thou  think  of  leaving  me  without  saying 
one  friendly  word  at  parting;  ?  It  was  not  good,  it  was  not 
right  of  thee.  I  cotud  in^ed  believe,  that  thou  troubled 
thyself  no  more  about  me  than  about  a  sea-gull !" 

Tears  almost  choked  me. 

The  Viking  was  silent,  and  I  continued : 

^  Now  we  may  see  who  best  understands  how  to  love  his 
friend.  Thou  vnlt  not  come  to  me,  but  I  have  come  to  thee, 
to  say — ^farewell !" 

"  And  thou  hast  come  merely  for  that  purpose  ?  Thanks !" 
He  pressed  my  hand. 

It  was  now  more  difficult  to  continue.  I  was  silent,  he 
WES  silent.  At  length  he  compelled  himself,  and  continued 
with  a  gentle  suppressed  voice, ''  Thanks,  that  thou  so  kindly 
punishest  my  apparent  negligence.  May  I  now  accompany 
thee  home,  and  oy  so  doing  take  leave  of  thy  relatives  F 

"  Gto  where  thou  wilt ;  I  remain  here.    I " 

«HowP" 
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''  I  remaiii  with  thy  children,  Wilhelm,  tiil  thou  retonieBt 
firom  Africa." 

Breimer  looked  at  me  fcx  a  momfint,  and  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  "Oiiihoa  woman's  heart!"  said  he,  took  my 
hand,  and  continued  with  a  p^ieiarating  glance,  "  and  wh^i  I 
come  back  again,  what  wilt  thou  do  then?" 

"  What— -thou  wilt !"  replied  L 

Brenner  was  again  silent  £ca  a  moment,  and  then  said  wiili 
an  agitated  voice : 

"  These  are  words  which,  some  time  ago,  I  would  have 
given  half  the  remainder  of  my  life  to  have  heard.  But  now 
— ^now  it  is  otherwise.  That  which  I  then  would  do,  will  I 
now  no  longer." 

I  looked  upon  him  •questioningly,  amazed. 

'^  'Now,^*  conianued  Brenner,  '^  my  condiiion  is  much 
changed.  I  have  nothing  upon  earth  except — these  poor 
children  1" 

"  I  know  that !"  answered  I. 

''  I  understand  thee;,  Sophia,"  said  Brenner  pensively, "  and 
this  act  surprises  me  not,  from  iiee.  But  it  involYes  a  sacri- 
fice which  I  neither  can  nor  may  accept.  Thou  refusedst  thy 
hand  to  the  well-conditioned  man,  thou  ahalt  xiot  give  it  to 
the— beggar!" 

"His  kinghr  majesty  has  declared  for  me  by  word  of 
mouth,"  said  1,  "  I  may  .do  what  I  will  witii  tiiat  which  is  my 


own." 


''  JSTo !"  replied  Brenner,  "  that  mayst  thou  not.  !Fot  thy 
determination,  although  noble,  is  orear  hasty,  asnd  thou  msapik 
not  do  that  of  which  thou  wilt  repent.  Thy  calm  life  said  thy 
property  may  not  be  sacrificed  for  a  ruined  family.  That  shall 
not  be,  say  I !  Canst  thou  believe  me  to  be  such  an  egotist, 
such  a ^" 

"  Be  still,  be  still,  about  all  that !  The  childreii:  may  tecy 
that  we  are  ^uairelling,  and  it  is  not  so.  "We  cam  iButuaUy 
think  about  it  till  thou  comest  home.  Perhaps  thou  mayri; 
find  in  A&ica  some  beauty " 

'^  Hush  then !  what  stupidity  is  that  ?  But  if  I  never 
come  home  P  My  voyage  may  continue  long,  may  be  stormy, 
dangerous — ^if  I  should  never  ocMne  homef " 

"  llien  I  remain  here  to  be  thy  children's  mother  to  my 
dying  day." 

"  Sophoa !"  ejaculated  Brenner,  hastily,  "  thou  axtanangel, 
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aoDtd  upon  mj  knees  nraat  I  tliank  ^lee  lor  iYm  w«rd,  this  in- 
tention.  Bat  yet,  yet  I  cannot  aeeept  it.  It  is  a  saenfiee, 
and  it  is  indiscreet,  and  it  is  nnieasoiuiible-^^ — **" 

**  WeO.  tlien !  letifeason  anduBderstoDdiBig'  go>!**  replied  I ; 
^  how  is  it  worth  while  keeping  these  when  one  has  g^ren 
away  one^s  heart.  P' 

And  now — I  lay  on  the  Viking^s  heart,  dasped  in  his  arms. 
He  called  me  Ma,  and  challenged  the  whole  world  to  part  ns. 
He  placed  his  ring  upon  my  finger,  he  led  his  childmi  into 
my  anns,  he  said  that  I  woiild  be  their  mother,  he  introduced 
me  as  his  bride  to  Mrs.  Trdlman,  who,  in  astonishmeait,  neariy 
upset  the  coffee-pot. 

^  If ow  I  shall  attend  thee  home  !'*  eocclaimed  he  in  con- 
clusion ;  **  I  must  teU  the  whole  world  that  thou  art  mine !" 

The  Viking  is  somewhat  stormy  in  his  happiness,  thought 
I,  but  he  may  now  hare  his  will.  How  it  wiU  startle  my 
stepmother ! 

On  the  arm  of  the  Viking  I  retraced  my  way  home.  His 
heart  was  oyer  Ml,  and  how  charming  was  it  to  me  to  listen 
to  the  swell  of  the  waves  within  it ;  but  when  he  kissed  my 
hand  directly  under  the  nose  of  the  watchman  (the  nose  of 
the  watchman  of  Skeppsholm),  I  was  obliged  to  beseech  of 
him  that  he  would  not  expose  me,  nor  behave  himself  like  a 
sea-robber ! 

"  Confess  now,"  exclaimed  he,  "  that  thy  philosophy  has 
not  helped  thee  much,  has  not  prerented  thee  from  venturing 
thy  life  with  a  sea-robber  Hke  me." 

"  Philosophy !"  exclaimed  I ;  "it  is  precisely  tiiat  which 
has  conducted  me  to  thee." 

"  Ah,  bah !  that  I  will  not  hear.  Confess  honestly  out 
that  it  is  love — pure,  heavenly,  irrational  love!" 

"  No !  not  irrational " 

"  Then  rational  love !  now  thou  talkest  well.  "Why  use 
any  ceremony  about  the  word?  It  is  reaUy  life's  primal 
word — ^my  beloved !  And  actual  magic  power  hast  thou 
never  without  it.  Only  do  not  come  with  *  Christian's  love,' 
or  I  shall  throw  either  thee  or  myself  into  the  sea!" 

Of  course  I  called  him  ^  a  heathen,"  and  such  things. 
Amid  such  Conversation  we  came  home. 

Fortunately  it  happened  that  we  found  my  stepmother, 
Mma,  and  iLemiartsoDy  all  together  in  the  diawing-roomu 
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The  Yiking  threw  the  doors  wide  open,  and  with  my  hand 
clasped  in  his,  he  inarched  up  into  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
and  introducing  himself  before  the  three  sitting  ones,  ex- 
claimed, "  Congratulate  us  now!  See  you  not  that  we  are 
bridegroom  and  bride !" 

With  a  cry  of  joy  Lennartson  sprang  up  and  clasped  us 
both  in  his  arms,  amid  the  most  coroial  words.  Sehna  sprang 
up  also,  half  shocked,  half  glad,  and  embracing  me  exdaomed, 
'  Sophia !" 

Axid  my  stepmother,  she  sate  quiet  on  the  sofa,  so  struck, 
so  astonished,  so  startled,  that  1  thought  she  would  have  a 
stroke,  and  with  that  was  quite  terrified. 

I  now  hastened  up  to  her,  kissed  her  hand,  and  besought 
her  earnestly  to  forgive  my  apparent  reserve ;  but  that  I 
myself,  only  two  hours  ago,  did  not  know  my  destiny ;  and 
I  began  now  a  short  explanation  of  the  progress  of  the  affair, 
but  was  interrupted  by  Brenner,  who  would  relate  the  affair 
in  his  own  way,  and  thus  I  fancy  nobody  rightly  understood 
it,  although  every  one  was  evidently  affected  and  pleased,  my 
stepmother  also. 

Li  the  mean  time  the  clock  struck  eight,  and  the  Viking 
must  go  on  board.  As  we  now  must  part,  it  was  hard  for  us. 

"  Accompany  me  to  the  linden-trees  below,"  prayed  he ; 
"  I  must  still  say  a  few  words  to  thee  under  God's  free 
heaven." 

I  went  with  him  under  the  linden-trees,  which  were  gilded 
by  the  evening  sun.    We  seated  ourselves  on  a  bench. 

"  Ah,  here  it  is  beautiful !"  said  Brenner.  "  Within  there 
it  was  too  narrow  for  me,  too  heavy  to  part  from  thee.  In  the 
morning  I  shall  be  upon  my  free  sea ;  but  thou,  Sophia,  wilt 
then  be  in  a  narrow  and  quiet  dwelling,  and  that — ^for  my 
sake  '* 

"  i  shall  be  with  thy  chHdren,  Wilhehn !"  said  I. 

"  I  have  often,"  continued  Brenner,  "heard  thee  speak 
with  dread  of  the  heavy,  the  oppressive,  the  troublesome  in 
life— of  the  suffering — Sophia !  I  fear,  I  fear  for  that  which 
thou  undertakest,  for  thy  strength,  thy  steadfastness !" 

"  Thou  dost  not  rightly  know  me,  Wilhelm.  Eemember 
that  I  am  of  the  people  and  race  of  the  Wasastjemas !  Be- 
sides— the  suffering  which  I  feared  is  that  which  fetters  the 
soul,  not  that  which  elevates  it,  which  ennobles  it.    Thou 
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Last  many  times  spoken  of  suffering  as  of  what  is  noble, 
beautifu  — and  I  have  felt  for  some  time  that  thou  art  right." 

'^  Thou  feelest,  therefore,  that  thou  wilt  suffer,  that  thou 
mayst  become  mine  ?" 

'^  Yes,  Wilhelm ;  for  I  know  that  in  the  world  there  are 
storms,  and  manifold  dangers,  for  those  who  are  out  upon 
the  great  sea ;  and  I  know  that  every  stormy  night  will  find 
me  sleepless  and  anxious.  But  every  evening  and  every 
morning  I  shall  dasp  together  the  hands  of  thv  children  in 
prayers  for  their  father,  and  their  innocent  sighs  shall  part 
the  clouds  above  thy  head,  and  calm  wind  and  wave.  Oh 
Wilhelm,  be  easy  about  me !  I  am  glad  to  love  and  to  suffer. 
But,"  continued  I,  for  I  wished  to  calm  Brenner's  excited 
feelings,  and  give  the  conversation  a  more  cheerful  turn, 
"  thou  hast  not  given  me  any  directions  for  the  education  of 
thy  children.  I  presume  that  I  must  not  teach  them — 
philosophy !" 

"  Teach  them  in  heaven's  name  whatever  thou  wilt — ^yes, 
even  philosophy,  and  especially  that  philosophy  which  gives 
thee  to  me.  Teach  them  that  love  is  the  most  beautiful 
wisdom.  And  now — ^I  must  leave  thee,  my,  my  Sophia. 
Bemain  here ;  let  me  see  thy  white  figure  under  the  blue 
heaven,  under  the  cpreen  trees  to  the  last !"  He  took  my 
pocket-handkerchief,  which  was  wet  with  tears,  and  hid  it  in 
nis  breast,  as  he  said  '4t  shall  be  my  Bethel-flag!"  Yet 
once  more  he  pressed  my  hand,  yet  once  more  his  faithful 
glance  sunk  deep  into  my  eyes,  and  down  into  tiie  depths  of 
my  heart.  He  then  moved  off  with  great  strides.  Near  the 
river,  before  he  was  hidden  by  the  houses,  he  turned  round 
once  more  and  looked  back,  and  waved  a  farewell  with  his 
hand.  Thus  vanished  he  from  my  sight.  I  slowly  returned 
home. 

Lennartson  was  gone,  to  take  leave  of  his  &iend  on  board 
the  frigate.  Mv  st^mother  and  Selma  hastened  to  me.  The 
former  was  evidently  a  little  dissatisfied.  But  I  now  opened 
my  heart  to  them  both,  and  let  them  see  all  which  had  moved 
within  it  for  some  time. 

I  had  the  little  egotistical  pleasure  of  seeing  my  Selma's 
tears  fall,  because  I  must  leave  her ;  and  the  happiness  to 
see  that  my  stepmother  perfectly  approved  of  the  resolution 
which  I  had  taken,  and  aid  not  altogether  disapprove  of  my 
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mode  of  action.  A  Httle  troubled  she  was  as  to  how  ik  should 
be  made  known  to  the  world,  and  how  this  would  regard  it ; 
bnt  after  we  had  made  all  oar  ^^r^kaions  ekrdtienues  et 
morales "  upon  the  circumstance,  we  found  thsit  tise  affiiir 
was  not  so  dangerous  i  nor  was  the  world  eith^,  if  people 
only  &ced  it  with  an  honest  mind  and  a  polite  manner. 

As  we  separated  for  the  night,  my  stepmo'&er  clasped 
round  my  arm  a  beautiful  bracelet  of  her  own  hair,  and  said : 

"  You  must  not  think,  my  sweet  Sophia,  that  I  di«t  not 
suspect,  that  I  did  not  in  silence  rightly  see  how  all  was 
going  forward  here,  althou^  I  hare  said  nothing !  I  haye 
roreseen  it  altogether !" 

"  ISo  I  has  my  dear  mother  actually  P'  exclaimed  I. 

"  TJm,  um,  um,  um  !*' 

"  Prince  Mettemich  again !"  thought  L  **  Gbod-night, 
my  sweet,  gracious  mamma !"  said  I. 

Monday  Morning,  26th  of  May. 

Another  day !  another  change  of  light  and  shade,  l^ow 
friendly  day !  I  salute  thee  in  my  new  home.  Mildly  dawns 
life  there. 

Thither  haye  I  been  accompanied  by  my  mother,  Selma, 
and  Lennartson.    There  I  hope  often  to  see  them  again. 

Already  I  feel  myself  quite  at  home,  and  so  is  M^.  Trolt 
man  with  me.  The  upp^  magic  spirit  and  the  lower  magic 
spirit  haye  concluded  a  fundamental  peace  iipon  certain  con- 
ditionSy  which  stand  in  our  Lord's  hand.  Merrily  dance  the 
wayes  without  upon  the  Fjard,  and  bear  the  Viking  away 
from  his  home.  I  bear  upon  my  breast  some  wor£  from 
him,  written  on  board  thefr^te,  and  conye^ed  to  me  I  know 
not  by  what  hearenly  wind.  There  is  love  m  them,  and  life's 
primeval  word  Uves  also  in  my  heart. 

Within,  the  children  wake  up  out  of  the  arms  of  sleep,  and 
for  me  rise  up  cares  for  them,  and  for  house  and  home. 

An  end  now  to  my  life  of  quiet  obseryation  and  daily 
sketdies.  Away  with  thee,  gossiping,  but  dear  pen,  which 
took  up  so  much  time !  And  in  truth,  when  one  hais  giyem 
away  freedom,  reason,  and  heart,  then  is  it  well  also  to  lay 
aside        Thb  Diabt. 


\ 
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Wb  lia^e  many  a  time  seen  in  a  sterile  wild  spot,  a  lovely 
flower  standing  alone,  surrounded  and  secluded  tnere  by  un- 
firiendly  circumstances,  ardently,  but  vainly  seeking  for  the 
sun,  in  whose  light  thousands  of  her  happier  sisters  rejoice 
themselves,  but  which  the  barren  overhanging  rocks  will  not 
allow  to  force  its  way  to  her.  Becoming  pale  and  powerless, 
the  flower,  by  degrees,  bows  to  the  earth  the  head,  which 
was  created  to  be  raised  upwards,  and  at  last  conceals  her 
evanescent  being  amid  the  gloomy  circumstances  which  are 
guilty  of  her  fate. 

One  eye,  which  has  accidentally  discovered  the  Solitary, 
rests  upon  her  with  a  sort  of  pity,  whilst  thought  inquires  to 
what  purpose,  and  why  she  stands  there  so  without  joy  to 
herself,  and  joy  to  any  one  ?  These  involuntary  hermits  of 
the  world  of  flowers  have  their  prototypes  in  a  higher  sphere, 
and  something  of  these  I  expect  to  recognise  in  the  one  whose 
hand  has  penned  down  the  following  thoughts  and  features 
of  a  life  not  enlivened  by  many  sunbeams. 

It  is  no  direct  diary,  no  witty  and  interesting  journal,  that 
she  has  written-ah/each  are  never  written,  Incept  i£  the 
quiet  hope  that  a  confidential  friend  will  sometune  look 
through  the  lines  which  preserve  the  remembrance  of  our 
fate  and  our  feelings,  will  sigh  over  our  cares,  rejoice  over 
our  joys,  snule  over  our  witty  sallies,  love  and  hate  with  us, 
in  one  word — ^feel  with  us,  and  thereby  become  more  inti- 
matel^r  luiited  with  us ; — ^No,  her  unarranged  thoughts  were 
like  withered  leaves,  which  the  autimin  wind  shakes  from  the 
trees  and  strews  over  the  earth— even  as  they  are  the  ofl*- 
spring  of  feelings,  which  in  no  beloved  breast  on  earth  may 
hope  to  find  echo  more. 

MaylZth. 

It  is  spring !    From  my  window  I  see  the  clouds,  chased 
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by  fresh  gales,  like  glittering  swans  sailing  away  in  the  clear 
blue;  yet  above  them  I  see  the  eagle  soaring  higher  and 
higher  forth  into  the  path  of  light.  Ah !  that  I  could  do  as 
she ! — would  that  I  could  feel  warm  Hfe-diipensing  spring 
air !  How  narrow  and  cold  is  it  within  here,  how  fresh  and 
glorious  there  in  the  distance,  where  the  crimson  of  morning 
stands !    I  would — ah,  know  I  indeed  rightly  what  I  would  r 

Secret  and  mysterious  jeaming, 
Fran  the  soul's  nnfatbomed  depths, 
Like  a  mistj  form  asoending, 
That  is  chased  b^  quiet  wiims, 
Floating  in  the  farthest  distance, 
Thon  dost  draw  me  fiir  off,  frr  off. 
Towards  the  nndiscovered  shores  t 

Over  life's  rose-flowering  gardens, 
And  her  verdant  groves  of  hope, 
Thon  dost  lead  me,  and  enfbldest, 
In  dark  grave-clotiies,  all  the  earth ; 
As  the  soul  which,  from  home-sickness, 
Wasteth  in  a  fore^  land, 
Where  it  sees  no  smgle  flower. 

On  my  mind  with  might  thou  seizest. 
And  dost  can  forth  plenteous  teacB 
From  a  sweet  and  unknown  sorrow; 
And  mj  heart,  ah,  how  it  beatedil 
Will  break  forth  from  out  its  prison. 
Will  come  forth  to  light  and  warmto. 
Longing  ior  another  home  1 

There,  where  from  the  flaming  orieot, 
Gloriou&lv  ascends  the  mom ; 
There,  wnere  in  the  western  cloud-bod. 
Sinks  the  golden  torch  of  day. 
Yearns  mj  ardent  soul  to  flee; 
There,  my  urging  spirit  drives  me, 
Over  kna  and  over  sea. 

Eagle,  which  bo  proudlv  soareth 
To  the  golden  snnere  of  li^t ; 
Fleecy  doud,  which  gentle  breeies 
Bear  mto  the  boundless  space ; 
Tdl  me,  in  the  far-off  Tiistance 
Is  it  all  so  bright  and  glorion»— 
Beigneth  free^Mn  there  and  peaee? 

Would  I  might.  0  bird,  speed  villi  thee, 

On  the  fire- path  of  the  sun  I 

Cloud,  with  thee  that  I  might  floKt  fiirth 

To  the  evening's  purple  shore. 

And  on  gentle  islands  pillowed. 

Full  of  joy  no  tongue  can  speak, 

Smg  there  my  own  cradle-soDg  \ 
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TlmB  I  died.    Down  to  bis  eyiie, 

From  his  flight  the  eaf^le  flew : 

In  free  space  the  dond  had  Tamshed. 

Lonesome  stood  I.     And  the  wind  played 

With  mj  wailmgB,  as  if  sweeping 

0*er  a  sad  Eolian-harp ; 

And  in  empty  abr  thej  soanded, 

Wiliioiifc  edioiy  withont  answer! 


I  have  heard  speak  of  ice-palaces,  and  I  myself  live  in  a 
moral  ice-palace.    The  Count  and  the  Countess,  mj  gracious 

Eatrons,  are  statues  of  ice ;  and  I,  I  am  a  poor  flickering 
ttle  flame,  lighted  in  one  of  the  lamps  of  the  saloon  of  the 
castle,  which,  by  degrees,  is  going  out,  firom  frost  and  icy- 
breath.  

Oh,  it  must  still  be  indescribably  delightM  to  feel,  to  love^ 
to  live ;  in  one  word — ^to  love. 

I  have,  howeyar,  never  loved  anything  else  but  my  own 
fleeting  ideal.  Never  shall  I  be  able  to  see  it  realised  upon 
earth!  

I  am  to-day  twenty  jeare  old.  Who  troubles  themselves 
about  it  P  Who  offers  to  me  a  flower  in  my  flowering-time  ? 
Ah,  if  nobody  rejoices  because  one  has  been  born,  one  might 
yery  well  wiw  that  it  had  never  been  so. 

I  would  willinfiiy  purchase  the  caresseB  of  a  father  and 
mother  with  my  life.  He  who  has  never  experienced  their 
innoeent  delight,  haa  been  shnt  out  fiom  the  Eden  of  child- 
hood. _ 

When  I  read  in  novels  and  plays,  of  childrrai  who,  when 
arrived  at  mature  years,  have  found  again  their  parents  whom 
they  have  lon^  oonsidered  as  lost,  I  sympathise  with  heartfelt 
emotion  which  carries  me  out  of  myself.  I  exdaim,  "  Father, 
mother!"  open  my  arms  and  weep— and  yet  I  know  that 
mine  sleep  lor  ever.  ■ 

All  the  people  whom  I  know  have  something  in  the  world 
about  which  they  interest  themselves,  to  which  iher  attadi 
themselves.  They  have  parents,  they  have  diildien,  brothers 
and  sisters,  relatives,  friends,  or,  in  necessity,  a  dog,  a  cat,  a 
bird ;  in  short,  some  sort  of  creature  for  which  they  live,  to 
whidi  they  are  useful,  and  which  requites,  with  devotion,  the 
care  and  tenderness  that  is  shown  to  them.    Or  they  have 

q2 
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an  occupation,  an  object;  in  one  word,  a  something  yhich 
enlivens  the  present,  and  opens  the  future. 

I  wonder  very  much  sometimes,  for  what  purpose  and 
wherefore  I  was  bom.  If  I  were  to  question  the  Baroness 
about  this,  she  would  reply :  "  To  sew  for  me,  to  be  at  hand 
when  I  ring  my  silver  beU,  to  'assist  me  at  my  toilet,  to  make 
of  an  evening  the  fourth  at  my  card-table — and  besides  this, 
to  exercise  my  patience."  Q-ood  heaven !  am  I  too  proud,  if 
I  think  such  an  object  mean  and  miserable  P 

Some  people  have  an  interest  in  life,  which  I  do  not  envy 
them — ^namely,  to  quarrel  with  one  another.  That  is  the 
pleasure  of  the  Coimt  and  the  Countess,  as  soon  as  they  meet 
for  the  day ;  or  I  fancy  that  they  seek  one  another  only  to 
give  each  other  this  refreshment.  In  one  thing  only  do  they 
agree,  and  that  is,  to  reprove  me  severely  for  the  least  error. 

If  I  were  placed  by  fate  in  a  condition  to  rule  over  others 
— ^for  example,  in  the  place  of  the  Countess — ^how  would  I 
carefully  avoid  severity  and  sternness  in  the  reproofs  and 
corrections  which  I  foimd  it  necessaiy  to  ^ve  to  my  servants 
and  dependents,  especially  to  those  who  lived  in  my  family ! 
Their  negligences  would  in  the  whole  be  so  trifling  to  me,  in 
comparison  so  wholly  insignificant ;  because,  even  if  they  did 
occasion  me  a  little  inconvenience — ^yet  they  could  neither 
disturb  the  peace  of  my  heart,  nor  post  me  painful  tears- 
nor  depress  and  molest  my  temper ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
my  severity  all  too  easily  could  make  the  faulty  person  feel 
all  these  evils.  It  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  life,  not  to 
occasion  suffering  to  others,  and  even  the  most  subtle  syllo- 
gisms cannot  find  an  excuse  for  those  who  have  wounded  the 
heart  of  a  fellow-creature.  For  their  own  sakes  also,  those 
who  have  power  should  be  kind  and  considerate  towards  their 
dependents.  People  may  be  often  better  served  in  trifles 
when  they  are  more  feared  than  loved ;  but  how  small  is  this 
gain  in  comparison  with  the  loss,  as  is  shown  in  all  accidental 
important  occasions.  Then  the  devoted  servant  soon  shows 
himself  as  a  friend,  and  he  who  is  obedient  out  of  fear  as  an 
enemy.  

To  play  at  cards  every  evening  from  seven  o'clock  till  ten 
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with  tliree  persons,  wlio,  like  the  Coimt,  the  Countess,  and 

the  old  President  M ^  incessantly  quarrel  over  their  game 

and  their  counters  (for  we  do  not  play  for  money),  is  a  mortal 
pastime.  The  kings  and  the  honours  are  to  me  actual 
murderers  of  pleasure.  This  eyening  occupation  makes  me 
feel  still  more  intolerably  how  the  whole  day  is  for  me  like 

the 

Poor  little  bird  with  fettered  wings !  In  yain  thou  at- 
temptest  to  soar  away — ^thou  escapest  not — ^thou  feelest  for 
what  thou  wast  created — thou  wouldst,  like  thy  fellows,  bathe 
thyself  in  the  pure,  sunny  atmosphere ;  like  them  sink  thy 
airy  freedom — and  thou  art  fettered  to  the  dust.  PainM, 
pamful  is  thy  condition.  So  also  is  the  condition  of  him  who, 
with  the  ideal  of  perfection  and  felicity  in  his  breast,  bound 
by  the  fetters  of  mediocrity,  yearningly  goes  about,  yearn* 
ingly  striyes,  combats,  wearies  himself,  hopes  and  despairs, 
and  at  last  sinks  down  beneath  the  immoyably  burdening 
hand  of  fate.  •  With  a  thousand  noble  powers  of  actiyily 
within  his  soul,  he  sees  eyery  way  to  self-formation  and 
usefulness  closed  against  him 

Impatience  is  a  painful  feeling.  K  we  would  suffer  less,  we 
must  DO  patient.  

If  I  could  only  do  good  in  some  way  I  would  not  complain. 
But  I  can — do  nothing,  nothing.  In  order  to  be  completely 
captiye,  in  addition  to  the  walls  of  a  prison,  one  must  be  a 
woman,  must,  like  me,  be  poor  and  dependent.  I  know  that 
in  this  respect  I  haye  many  sisters  of  destiny  in  the  world. 
Oh,  my  poor  friends !  how  gladly  would  I  be  able  to  console 
you !  But,  ah !  I  also  am  a  fainting  pilgrim  in  tiie  wilder- 
ness— I  would  extend  to  you  a  re&eshmg  draught — and  haye 
not  one  drop  of  fresh  water  for  myself. 

When  a  person  has  deeply  felt  one  single  affiction,  he 
understands  all  other  suffenngs. 

I  see  two  pictures,  two  sides  of  life— as  unlike  to  each 
other  as  day  and  night  are.  On  the  first,  what  life,  what 
pomp  of  colouring !  The  altars  of  loye  and  of  domestic  hap* 
piness  stand  there  garlanded  with  eternally  fresh  flowers. 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  laurels  and  palms,  the  fine  arts  exer^ 
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cise  their  delightful  play,  and  drink  &eely,finom  the  glorious, 
richly  changing  world  which  Burroonds  them,  the  nectar  of 
inspuration.    The  Bcienees  take  their  pleasurable,  peaceM 
way  to  Bunny  heights.     Everything  Hves,  moves,  mounts 
upwards,  goes  forwards,  becomes  clearer,  purer,  more  signi- 
ficant.   !From  order,  beauty  and  the  dominion  of  the  great 
whole,  every  lesser  part  enfolds  itself  in  the  fulness  of  life, 
of  grace  and  fireedom.    Nothing  is  mean,  powerless,  and 
heavy.     On  the  contrary,  all  is  great,  rich,  and  points  to  im- 
mortality.   Even  misfortune  has  glory ;  it  has  its  lionour,  its 
Bong  of  victory.    The  lightnings  of  the  tempest,  and  the 
quiet  magnificence  of  a  bright  sun,  light  up  alternately  the 
Bcene,  and  lend  to  it  constant  majesty.    The  second  picture 
— ^behold  a  gloomy,  misty  autumn  day — behold  weary  whu- 
dereiB^  who^  upon  a  wild,  stony  heath,  seek  for  a  resting- 
place*    Th^  would  make  a  fire  to  warm  themselves  by,  but 
a  still,  icy  penetrating  drizzling  rain  extisLguishes  the  flame, 
and  at  last,  even  every  glimmering  spark  in  the  ashes.    Be- 
hold wretchedness  become  so  wretched  that  it  loses  compas- 
sion for  itself;  behold  how  misfortune  hardens  the  unfortu- 
nate a^nst  others,  who  are  as  unfortunate  as  themselves. 
Behold  disgust,  life-weariness — behold — ah,  no,  rather  behold 
it  not !  close,  if  it  be  possible  to  thee,  thy  eyes,  thou  whose 
life  resembles  this  picture.    Mist  and  clouds  that  whirl 
above  us — ah !  sink  deeper  down,  and  conceal  &om  us  the 
honrors  which  surround  us,  and  our  desolate,  awful  path. 

Year  after  year  goes  on  slowly.  To  me  they  are  all  Hke 
gloomy  autumn-days. 

Beproo&  ?  for  what  reason  ?  I  do  not  deserve  them.  I 
complain  indeed  not.  "No  expression  of  discontent,  no  mur- 
mur escapes  my  lips.  I  am  thankful  for  the  maintenance 
which  is  given  to  me  (out  of  charity,  they  say).  I  am  obe- 
dient, submissive ;  I  endeavour  to  fulfil  all  wmch  is  required 
from  me. ,  But  I  am  not  cheerful,  they  say,  not  merry ;  I 
always  let  my  head  hang  down.  Ah,  if  I  must  look  cheerful, 
let  tiiem  give  some  joy  to  my  heart !  I  have,  however,  in 
order  to  please  those  to  whom  I  owe  obedience,  studied 
before  the  glass,  that  I  might  find  out  the  look  which  would 
give  to  my  countenance  the  most  cheerful  and  conteiited 
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expiessioxi.  Ai  last,  I  am  obliged,  in  contemplating  these 
moumM,  compulsory  smiles,  to  weep  right  bitterly. 

I  read  lately  in  a  book,  a  sort  of  treatise  on  moral  health, 
full  of  good  aoyice  against  the  sickness  of  the  soul :  "  If  thy 
condition  be  too  oppressive,  and  thou  feelest  thyself  unhappy 
in  it — ^then  change  thy  condition."  Would  he  indeed  be 
unfortunate  if  he  could  do  this  P 

Ah,  I  am  of  genteel  birth,  and  the  proud,  distant  relatiTes 
who,  after  the  death  of  my  parents,  took  the  orphan  in  the 
cradle,  haye  the  light  of  parents  oyer  me,  although  they  have 
neyer  shown  to  me  theur  tenderness.  Still,  however,  they 
have  placed  themselves  as  such.  I  must  either  submit  to 
them,  or  be  ungrateful — ^I  have  no  other  choice.  Besides 
this,  where  could  I  go  ? 

Marry — and  marry  M ?  Wever!   I  am  not  romantic ; 

but  I  must  be  able  to  entertain  esteem  and  friendship  for 
my  husband,  if  I  would  find  a  shadow  of  happiness  in  map- 

ria^^e.    M is  avaricious,  has  a  hard  heart,  and  is  always 

in  ill-humour— qualities  which  are  intolerable  to  a  wife  who 
has  a  heart.  Besides  this,  he  seeks  not  a  friend  in  me,  not  a 
true  companion  in  joy  and  suffering,  not  an  affectionate  vrife 
— but  only  a  housekeeper — and  some  one  who  will  bear  his 
ill-humours  and  his  oddities  without  murmuring.  And  I 
should  take  such  a  husband,  only  to  get  married — never, 
never  at  all !  I  am  too  good  for  that — I  feel  my  womanly 
worth  too  well,  and  never  can  nor  wiU  (let  others  do  what 
they  may)  r^;ard  myself  as  a  piece  of  merchandise.  Most 
cordially  do  I  compassionate  those  who,  in  a  condition  ISke 
mine,  only  to  change  this,  accept  of  offers  which  are  good  in 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  but  which  in  reality  are  wanting  of 
what  IS  most  necessary  to  a  hsimj  marriage — ^namely,  all  that 
can  ennoble  the  heart  and  make  it  happy.  Sooner  or  later 
the  blinded  ones  discover  that  they  have  only  exchanged  a 
less  suffering  for  a  greater  one. 

Ardent,  warm  souls  must  find  in  marriage  the  supremest 
happiness  or  misery. 

I  must  hate  aQ  that  is  mean  and  contemptible.  I  feel 
that  I  should  hate  M.,  and  know  not  how  miserable  and 
contemptible  I  myself  might  in  the  end  become  as  his  wife. 
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I  recollect  having  read  some  verses  of  Hang,  which,  with  a 
little  alteration,  may  be  turned  to  my  thoughte. 

He. 

Oh  women,  j^e  were  angels  to  the  lover, 
And  now  are  devils  when  the  wedding's  over ! 

She. 

Why  thns  it  is,  is  not  so  hard  to  tell. 

That  which  appeared  a  heaven  we  find  a  hell. 

In  the  original,  she  is  the  complainant,  and  he  gives  the 
reply.  But  that  which  one  sees  every  day  is,  that  a  bad, 
immoral  man,  ruins  the  character  and  the  temper  of  his 
wife.  People  accuse  many  women  of  falsehood  and  craft, 
people  deplore  the  same  faults  in  certain  oppressed  nations. 
The  answer  to  the  one  and  to  the  other  contain,  at  the  same 
timCi  the  explanation  and  the  excuse : 

We  have  had  tyrants  for  onr  masters 

Before  I  would  be  obliged  to  excuse  myself  in  such  a 
manner,  I  would  rather  preserve  unchanged  my  joyless  uni- 
form life  to  the  end  of  my  days.    Life  is  really  not  so  long* 

A  year  is  passed  since  I  wrote  these  words,  "  Life  is  really 
not  so  long."  Ah,  life,  nevertheless,  is  long;  its  minutes 
seem  eternities  when  one  suffers,  when  one  is  pressed  down 
with  life-weariness.  And  must  we  not  become  so,  when 
everything  resembles  an  eternal  no  to  a31  our  wishes  and  our 
wants  P 

I  feel  it  deeply.  In  order  to  endure  life,  an  affectionate 
heart  requires  the  love  and  tenderness  of  its  fellow-creatures 
— even  as  necessarily  as  meat  and  drink  for  the  sustaining  of 
the  body. 

Oh  the  heart  that  is  condemned  to  throb  for  ever  unre- 
sponded  to !  Hidden  existence,  which  gave  motion  to  it — 
in  mercy  let  it  cease  to  beat ! 

People  should  never  contend  about  the  misfortune,  about 
the  pain  which  others  feel.  "We  suffer  in  such  different 
ways,  and  from  so  many  different  kinds  of  causes ;  we  are  so 
dissimilarly  organised,  and  the  relations  of  outward  circum- 
stances to  our  inward,  our  feelings,  our  capacities,  are  mani* 
fold  and  so  various,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  one 
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person  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  another.  Where,  also, 
we  see  suffering,  we  should  reverence  it,  if  we  are  not  so 
happy  as  to  he  ahle  to  alleviate  it. 

Not  long  since,  I  heard  one  knowing  female  Mend  admo- 
nish  another,  less  knowing,  and  yet  less  fortunate  Mend: 
'^  Thou  hast,  indeed,  committed  no  crime ;  thou  canst  not 
feel  remorse ;  thou  hast,  indeed,  no  cares ;  thou  hast  clothes 
and  maintenance  provided  for  thee.  Ahout  what,  in  all  the 
world,  needest  thou  disquiet  thyself?  Thou  fanciest  thyself 
only  to  be  unhappy ;  chase  away  thy  diseased  thoughts,  and 
thou  wilt  become  as  cheerful  as  me.  Everybody  has  their 
cares.  Perfection  is  really  not  promised  to  us  on  earth.  One 
must  use  one's,  reason,  and  drive  fancies  out  of  one's  head,  as 
other  people  do." 

The  friend  who  was  comforted  in  this  way  was  silent ;  but 
looked,  spite  of  it,  more  dejected  than  before.  In  her  place, 
I  should  nave  answered,  "  It  is  true,  of  all  the  evils  which 
thou  hast  named,  I  know  none ;  but  my  unhappiness,  there- 
fore, is  not  the  less  real — it  lies  here  in  this  weak,  diseased 
heart,  which  I  did  not  give  to  myself,  and  which  painful  gift 
heaven  has  spared  thee.  But  precisely  for  that  reason  thou 
canst  not  judge  me;  and  it  would  be  just  as  consequent 
to  deny  the  possibility  of  my  headache  because  thou  dost  not 
feel  it,  as  the  pang  of  my  heart  because  thou  dost  not  under- 
stand it.  Thou — ^but  to  what  purpose  can  a  longer  answer 
tend,  where  my  knowing  friend  would  only  shrug  her  shoul- 
ders P  I  will  rather  undertake  in  thought  the  part  of  com- 
forter, but  perform  it  in  a  different  way.  I  would  go  to  the 
sufferer  and  say, '  Best  upon  me,  we  will  weep  together.*  " 

M.  has  been  married  some  time.  His  wife  is  very  un- 
happy. I  hope,  however,  that  her  rapidly-increasing  illness 
win  soon  release  her  from  the  horrible  liie  which  awaits  her 
in  an  unhappy  marriage. 

I  cannot  devote  one  moment  of  the  day  to  reading.  The 
Countess  cannot  bear  that  I  should  reaid  in  her  presence. 
!For  that  reason  I  spend  one  or  more  hours  of  the  night  in  so 
doing,  and  these  are  the  only  ones  which  afford  me  any  en- 
joyment of  soul. 

Many  a  gentle  word,  rich  in  consolation,  has  in  these 
Hours  been  spoken  to  the  solitary  forlorn-one  by  pure  spirits. 
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who  have  tmderstood  in  their  sensitiye  hearts  all  the  sufTer- 
ing  of  weak  humanity.  Especially  rich  in  cansolation  are 
these  words,  because  they  say  to  the  unfortunate,  "  I  under- 
e^and  thee  P'  It  is  to  one,  as  if  bewildered  in  a  horrible 
desert,  one  heard  all  at  once  the  beloyed  tones  of  a  friend's 
Toice;  Then  I  ofben  stretch  forth  my  hands  to  the  home  of 
the  noble  departed,  and  exclaim,  **  On  Mend,  thou  who  hast 
felt  with  me— hast  suffered  with  me— send  down  for  my  re- 
freshment a  breath  of  the  eternal  rest  which  is  now  become 
a  part  of  thee."  But,  ah  I  no  tranquiUising  breath  comes  to 
us  from  the  land  of  spirits — and  perhaps  also  no  eye  sees 
fipom  thence.  I  beliere,  too,  that  it  is  well  it  should  be  so. 
In  order  to  be  p^ectly  happy  in  another  world,  the  glorified 
must  be  withdrawn  from  the  view  of  misery. 

But,  ah,  if  the  same  voices,  which  are  silenced  in  death,  yet 
so  piercingly  exclaimed,  "  "We  suffer !"  could  once  whisper 
to  ua  from  the  op^ied  clouds,  "  We  are  comforted !" — ^how 
much  fewer  bitter  tears  of  despair  would  flow. 

Ye  dead!  it  may  be  your  business  to  console  mortals.' 

Why  are  there  in  our  country  no  religious  communities 
like  those,  which  in  other  countries  offer  to  the  unhappy,  who 
need  them  so  much,  respectable,  sacred  places  of  reRige  ? 
They  might,  indeed,  be  so  well  instituted  that  they  would  in 
no  way  oppose  the  laws  of  our  religion  and  of  sound  reason. 
They  might  be  what  they  should  be, — sacred  asylxmis  for  the 
unhappy,  the  forlorn, — ^for  the  erring  who,  repentant,  wishde 
to  turn  back  to  goodness, — ^for  all  those  who  firom  one  cause 
or  another  are  isolated  in  the  world,  who  live  without  a  de- 
termined object,  without  activity  and  without  joy,  and  who 
thereby  become  every  day  more  unhappy  and  less  innocent. 

All  these  should  come  together  and  form  a  great  family, 
which,  guided  by  wise  laws,  devoted  itself  exclusively  to  the 
purpose  of  honouring  the  Highest  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner — namely,  by  affectionate,  active  assistance  to  all 
necessitous  persons,  aU  such  as  are  imjustly  dealt  by,  all  who 
are  forlorn  and  unprotected; — ^which  object  of  tnis  great 
family,  that  for  the  most  part  would  probably  consist  of 
indigent  persons,  would  only  be  obtained  by  united  and 
prudontly  directed  powers. 

Here,those  without  jelatives  and  firi^ids  would  knit  antong 
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fchemsehres  the  holy  and  affectionate  bond  of  the  heart,  and 
would  find,  mother,  sister,  and  friend, — would  by  their  side, 
and  in  noble  emulation  with  them,  clothe  and  instruet  the 
neglected  child,  tend  the  sick,  comfort  the  mourners, — in  one 
word,  might  bo  live  each  daj,  that  in  the  evening  they  would 
be  able  to  say, "  It  was  not  lost."  Here  might  she  who  had 
gone  astray  torn  back  to  virtue  and  to  Gk)d,  begin  a  new  li£» 
and  a  new  happiness,  might  feel  the  peace  of  innocence  and 
the  encouraging  joy  of  virtue.  Here  might  the  unhappy 
one  who  is  embittered  by  the  world  and  man,  fijid  a  home 
full  of  love  and  gentleness  and  good  spirits,  whose  harmo- 
nious voices  would  soon  pour  peace  and  rest  into  the  wounded 
heart.  Here  might  the  noble  one,  who  in  a  brilliant  8{>here 
had  felt  her  heart  contracted  by  the  nullity  and  the  misery 
of  the  great  world,  descend,  aim  in  the  peaceful  shades  of  a 
quiet,  but  useful  life,  become  reallv  gresfc.  The  ardent,  the 
passionate,  to  whom  nature  gave  tne  soul  of  Alexander,  and 
late  gave  only  fetters,  whose  eccentric  power  consumed  them- 
selves and  others,  would  here  let  their  flames  bum  upon  the 
altars  of  devotion  and  benevolence,  and  feel  in  the  joy  of 
voluntary  renunciation  that  the  thorny  garland  of  a  saint  is 
a  loftier,  a  more  beautiful  object  of  endeavour,  than  worldly 
greatness,  than  the  world's  song  of  praise,  and  that  renown 
which  yet  reaches  not  to  the  stars.  Here  might  all  those 
who  by  nature,  by  fortune,  or  by  the  world,  have  been  treated 
with  severity,  be  embraced  as  by  a  heavenly  mother,  who,  full 
of  mild  seriousness  and  pure  love,  would  lead  her  children  by 
a  quiet,  happy,  and  virtuous  life  to  the  eternal  home,  where 
love,  truth,  and  felicity  first  meet  with  their  prototype.  Oh 
beautiful  and  blessed  life — ^noble  institution — uinocent  charm- 
ing dream — ^would  that  it  could  sometime  be  realised ! 

I  have  Bometimes  a  feeling  of  bitterness^  which  I  seek  to 
overcome — of  envv,  which  I  seek  to  destroy  in  its  first  shoots. 
But  ah,  how  much  does  it  not  cost  to  preserve  oneself  good 
and  gentle,  when  daily  and  hourly  a  thousand  trifles,  like 
jmckmg  needle-points,  irritate  to  displeasure  and  indigna- 
tion. Keifcher  should  I  have  strength  to  be  so,  if  many  a 
time  a  single  prayer  for  strength  and  patience  did  not  lend 
it  to  my  breast, — ^if  many  a  time  the  reading  of  a  good  book 
did  not  call  forth  aome  observationa  in  my  Mulwh^h  elevate 
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it  above  the  nothingness  of  this  world.    But  ah  1  it  sinks 

again.  

K.  I  might,  however,  only  breathe  a  little  fresh  air.  The 
Bun  shines  so  magnificently — ^the  air  is  so  clear — ^the  snow  so 
white !  Oh  if  I  could  for  a  few  minutes  be  in  the  country — 
see  the  dark  green  woods,  and  hear  their  soughing— could 
speed  across  snow-covered  plains — ^breathe  of  the  clear  light 
Bar ; — in  one  word,  could  see  free  nature  and  feel  myself  free 
— ^how  happy  I  should  be ! 

Had  not  illusions,  the  enchanting,  deceitful  syrens,  filled 
the  ardent  fancy  of  my  ardent  childhood — ^had  I  not  desired 
so  much  from  fate — ^then  I  could  better  have  endured  that 
cold  life  which  is  become  my  lot.  That  early  novel-reading, 
how  much  poison  it  lays  in  young  minds !  "What  young  girl 
of  seventeen,  who  is  only  gifted  by  nature  with  or&iary 
attractions — who  has  a  warm  heart — and  what  heart  is  indeed 
cold  at  seventeen ! — ^that  has  read  novels,  plays,  and  romantic 
poems — does  not  see,  with  entire  certainty  in  herself,  the 
some-time  heroine  in  a  novel,  a  poem,  nay,  even  in  a  tragedy  ? 
The  death  of  a  tragedy-heroine  is  so  fearfully  beautiful, 
so  sublime,  so  admired,  so  wept  over,  that  it  appears  quite 
enviable ;  and  sometimes  the  young  reader  weeps  with  in- 
describably painful  joy  over  herself  and  her  sublimely  moving 
future  fate,  m  the  girl  murdered  by  the  hand  of  her  lover. 

The  young  girl  steps  out  into  life,  and  expects,  with 
strained  impatience,  to  see  it  move  around  her  full  of  love, 
fuU  of  great  and  beautiful  actions,  and  rich  in  sentiments  and 
events ;  and  finds,  often  only  what  I  have  found,  poverty  in 
evenrthing ;  and  could  almost  fancy  that  a  hostile  fairy  had 
suddenly  changed  the  enchanting  magic  palace  into  a  horrible, 
fearful  prison. 

Her  brilliant,  varnished  morning  dream,  has  embittered 
to  her  the  whole  day.         ■ 

If  I  were  an  instructress,  I  would,  above  all  thing^,  en- 
deavour to  defend  my  young  pupils  firom  that  which,'in  the 
beginning,  could  excite  and  heat  the  imagination.  I  would 
endeavour,  in  everv  way,  to  prevent  them  adomiug  life  with 
flowers  which  it  did  not  possess,  that  they  might  be  able  some 
time  to  gather  the  few  \nnch  it  actually  has.  Therefore,  my 
little  friends,  you  must  labour  early  to  exercise  your  young 
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powers  upon  tbat  which  lies  near  to  70a,  and  is  useful  and 
good  within  your  sphere.  When  you  are  become  older,  you 
must  labour  still  more  and  truly  with  attention  and  zeal — 
must  never  dream  over  life,  but  must  use  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  enjoy  it.  Many  grown-up  people  resemble  the  child 
who  wept  because  it  could  not  have  the  moon — ^these  are 
they  who  have  early  begun  to  seek  for  their  happiness  in  the 
clouds.  ■    " 

Often,  when  I  hear  tell  how  one  or  another  has  met  with  a 
joyful  change  or  an  unexpected  piece  of  good  fortune — ^when 
I  see  how  spring  follows  winter,  and  makes  it  foi^otten ;  how 
sunshine  succeeds  to  rain,  calm  to  tempest — ^there  awakes  in 
me  too  a  joyous  feeling,  and  I  think,  '^  All  things  change ;  all 
things  upon  earth  change,  like  the  earth  itself;  also  for  me 
too  will  there  probably  some  time  be  a  change.  Hope  is  a 
fountain,  whose  secret  and  hidden  veins  weU  forth  eternally 
in  the  human  breast."        _— — 

But  when  I  hear  of  disappointed  hopes,  of  wishes  never 
fulfilled,  of  prisoners  for  a  lifetime,  then  my  courage  sinks, 
and  I  ask  myself  why  should  it  be  better  with  me  than  with 
others  ?  

Sleep,  ye  feelings,  wishes,  hopes — sleep,  and  leave  me  at 
rest!  

To  lose  interest  in  oneself,  and  in  all  that  surrounds  one, 
ia  to  be  sure  sad,  but  yet  at  last  it  is  always  a  kind  of  rest. 

You  say  that  the  country  is  beautiful,  that  life  there  is 
pleasant,  that  you  are  happy,  that  you  are  beloved.  I  believe 
it — I  believe  it ;  so  much  the  better  for  you,  but  what  good 
is  it  to  me  P  

No !  and  should  I  also  feel  my  privations  a  thousand  times 
more  deeply,  still  I  will  not,  I  could  not  become  cold  or  in- 
different to  the  happiness  of  my  neighbour.  Ob,  love,  enjoy, 
and  rejoice  yourself!  Let  everything,  to  the  very  smaUest 
worm,  ^ant  with  joy,  and  only  1, 1  alone,  possess  nothing,  I 
will  praise  thee,  G-od  of  goodness ! 

He  too,  who  seems  to  me  so  great  and  good ;  he,  that 
worthy  image  of  Gk)d  upon  earth — ^may  he  be  happy !  would 
that  I  could  purchase  for  him,  by  my  life  of  renunciation,  a  life 
for  him  full  of  affluence  and  heavenly  joy ! 
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And  how  ?  should  I  then  indeed  be  unhappy 


Since  I  see  him,  hear  him,  some  changes  have  taken  place 
in  me.     The  air  is  clearer — ^lighter. 

Why  does  my  heart  heat  when  I  hear  his  step,  his  voice 
even  at  a  distance  P  Why  do  I  become  so  pamfolly  em- 
barrassed when  he  approaches  me?  Why  do  I  feelmydieekB 
bumf  _— ^ 

His  countenance  is  proud  but  gentle ;  his  whole  being  fuU 
of  a  noble  consciousness ;  it  shows  itself  in  his  bearing,  in  his 
gait,  in  his  unconstrained  and  graceful  movements ;  one  sees, 
one  feels,  that  he  has  the  consciousness  of  making  by  his 
exterior  an  agreeable  and  respect-inspiring  impression,  and 
precisely  on  that  account  he  never  thinks  about  it — and  on 
that  account  it  operates  so  certainly.  The  fivehead  is  krf^ 
and  free,  the  eyes  flash  with  Are  and  brightness,  the  nose  is  * 
easily  aaad  lightly  arched — in  all  his  featuzes,  in  his  whole 
deportment,  is  revealed  the  development  of  a  free,  poweirfiilly, 
beautiful  nature,  which  has  only  sought  i^rough  the  outward 
a  significant  expression  of  the  inward.  iFreshness  and  life 
pervade  his  conversation  as  well  as  his  coimtenance,  and 
when  he  speaks,  one  feels  that  the  fires  of  truth  and  goodness 
whk^  sparkle  in  his  eyes,  dwell  also  in  his  souL  His  voice 
is  sometimes,  perhaps,  too  strong  and  knid  for  the  tone  of 
conversation,  but  it  raises  itself  upon  the  fire-pinions  of 
thought  and  of  feeling.  It  proceeds  from  a  breast  in  which 
no  single  feeling  is  stifled  or  fettered.  It  is  the  voice  of  fri^e- 
dcan,  and  seems  made  to  speak  for  her.  Tkua  nobly,  thus 
beautiftilly  gifted  by  nature  Mid  fortune,  ought  he  not  also  to 
be  good  ?  Yes  1  he  is  good — good  as  I  image  to  myself  the 
angels.  Thai;  eye,  which  ao  coldly  and  calmly  can  see  danger 
and  death  approadi,  which  ^noes  with  suck  defiance  and 
\  scorn  on  tyrants  and  voluntary  slaves — that  eye  has  also  tears 

\  of  sympathy  for  the  sufierings  of  a  child,  for  i^e  quiet  pain 

'^         of  a  woman.    And  should  he  not  be  good  when  he  is  so 
(        superior,  so  admired,  so  beloved!     Elected  to  be  king,  he 
loaight  perhaps  forget  his  crown ! 

By  tne  side  of  this  glorious  image  I  have,  for  the  sake  of 
the  remarkable  contrast,  placed  another,  and  contemplated 
now  the  one,  now;  the  other.  This  image,  which  is  related  to 
the  first,  like  the  shadow  to  the  light,  is  my  own.    My  de- 
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portment  la  dejected,  it  betrays  the  condition  of  inj  souL 
My  moTements  are,  especially  in  his  presence,  often  ooa* 
strained  and  childish ;  wis  proceeds  in  part  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  my  few  channs — ^in  part  from  silly  shame, 
which  infrises  into  me  a  stupid  vanity  on  account  of  my  dress, 
which  is  almost  mean,  in  comparison  with  that  of  others  in 
my  condition  of  life.  I  venture  to  speak  but  little,  and  when 
I  speak  my  voice  is  low,  and  my  words  are  often  certainly 
inarticulate,  because  they  have  b^m  accustomed  to  be  silenced 
so  severely ;  perhaps,  afso,  because  his  ea^e-glaoce  rests  so 
attentively  upon  me,  and  he  bends  himself  forward  to  listen 
to  me.  My  eyes— earli^  they  had  fire,  expression,  and  an^ 
mation,  were  dear  and  blue  as  the  heaven — now  they  are 
feeble,  without  colour  and  ezpressicHi — they  resemhle  exiash 
guished  flames.  Earlier  my  count^ianoe  had  life  and  fieshp 
ness — ^now  that  grey-yellow  colour,  which  indicates  my  past 
life,  has  spread  itself  by  degrees  all  over  it,  and  has  chased 
away  every  grace.  I  could  formerly  laugh — I  have  forgotten 
how.  .My  smile  is  melandioly.  it  is  a  pale,  antumn-Hke 
sunshine,  which  speedily  hides  itself  in  dark  douda.  Wearied 
by  perpetual  labour,  and  combating  against  the  ever-growu^ 
desures  afiber  a  brighter  and  more  friendly  life^  a  certain  in- 
difference and  coldness  has  bv  degrees  overcome  my  soul — I 
have  lost  interest  in  myself  and  my  own  fateu  I  have  by 
degrees  carried  my  hc^es  to  the  grave,  and  every  one  has 
tak^i  with  it  something  of  my  life  into  the  grave. 

He  is  good — ^too  good !  Like  the  sun  which  rejoices  with 
its  light  even  the  smallest  flower,  he  wishes  by  his  fire,  his 
fresh  spirit,  his  cheerfulness,  to  enliven  evesi  me.  But  ah ! 
the  most  beautiful  sun  cannot  bring  again  life  to  ihe  flower 
which,  already  withered,  has  sunk  its  head  to  the  earth. 

He  is  very  wdi  read,  has  travelled  mudb,  has  seen  much, 
heard,  perceived,  and  thought;  it  is,  therefere,  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  his  words  are  rich  in  meaning.  When  I 
have  quietly  listened  t6  him  with  rapture  fer  whole  hours,  it 
is  to  me  SB  if  I  heard  beantifrd  music,  whose  pure  changeful 
melodies  open  to  me  an  inner  world  full  of  rich  innnite 
feeling. 

Besides  this,  everything,  as  well  what  concerns  things  as 
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ideas,  becomes  to  me  clearer  and  more  distinct,  as  if  in  a 
dark  gloomy  picture-gallery  all  at  once  tlie  day  burst  in  and 
lighted  up  the  pictures,  the  subjects  of  which  I  before  had 
only  darHy  imaged.  And  if  he  turn  towards  me  whilst 
he  unfolds  his  ricn  noble  ideas,  and  full  of  goodness  inquires, 
"  Is  it  not  so  ?  do  not  you  think  so  too  ?'* — ^then  he  reads, 
probably  in  my  eyes,  my  quiet  admiring  answer. 

He  spoke  yesterday  of  his  childhood.  He  has  been  caressed 
by  father  and  mother ;  he  was  carried  about  in  their  arms, 
upon  their  hearts ;  and  I ! — when  I  was  a  child,  when  I  be- 
came older,  now  eyen,  always — always  has  my  caressing  hand, 
my  loving  heart,  been  repelled.  Well  then,  rejected  and  yet 
proud  heart,  cease  to  proffer  thyself  yet  further ;  and  if  thou 
must  loye  neyertheless,  break  amid  thy  own  throbbings  rather 
than  betray  thyself,  rather  than  place  thyself  in  danger  of 
being  anew  rejected,  despised 

Quiet  nights,  why  do  ye  no  longer  youchsafe  to  me  peace- 
ful beneficial  sleep  ?  And  thou,  my  heart,  why  dost  thou 
throb  so  ?  

A  certain  agreeable  consciousness  awakens  sometimes  in 
me.  I  am  then  not  so  mean— not  so  altogether  insignificant 
in  the  eyes  of  another !  He  shows  me  esteem,  nay,  atten- 
tion ;  he  places  yalue  on  my  judgment ;  he  encourages  me 
to  cultiyate  my  talents :  but  that  is  done  only  out  of  good- 
ness, out  of  heayenly  compassionate  goodness.  G-od  bless 
him!  _ 

It  is  too  late,  too  late,  merciful  passer-by.  Dost  thou  not 
see  that  the  frost  of  many  nights  has  lain  upon  the  plant  ? 
Neyer  again  will  it  raise  its  head. 

My  daily  prayer — ^that  which  giyes  to  me  the  greatest 
pleasure,  is :  "  O  God,  giye  to  him  eyerything,  which  thou 
hast  found  it  good  to  withdraw  from  me !" 

What  joy,  to  pray  for  those  whom  one  loyes !  What  joy 
it  is  for  me  to  think  that  my  feeling  for  him  should  assume 
the  form  of  a  guardian  angel,  to  turn  from  him  a  danger,  to 
lead  to  him  a  blessing ! 
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But  nereTy  neyer  sludl  lie  snspect  haw  mucli  I  have  kred 
liim!  Never  ahalllie  direct  to  me  a  oontemptnoiLB,  pitying 
glance!    It  would  be  to  me  a  dagger-blow 

I  will  bum  these  papers,  my  onl^  confidants;  andmy  heart 
ahall  be  the  qniot  grave  of  my  feem^. 

Oh,  death !  mercifbl  death,  why  comest  thou  not  P  How 
delightfol  to  me  would  be  the  wafting  of  thy  refreshment- 
bringing  pinions ! 

I  have  had  to-night  a  strange,  but  beaatifiil  dream.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  walked  in  a  garden  fall  of  flowers.  It 
was  spring ;  the  birds  sang,  the  heaven  was  clear,  the  air  mild 
and  pure,  sdl  was  beautiM  around  me — ^but  I  did  not  feel 
myself  happy.  I  wandered  softly  along,  and  looked  towards 
Alfred,  who  walked  in  the  same  direction  with  myself,  but 
upon  another  .path,  s^arated  from  me  by  a  little  stream, 
wnose  silver  waves  sprang  forward  one  over  another,  and 
whispered,  ^  How  channing,  how  charming,  it  is  to  rock  upon 
cool  waves  !'* 

And  I  was  obliged  to  repeat  for  m^lf,  '^How  charming, 
how  charming !"  Alfred  also  looked  mcessantly  towards  me, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  our  looks  by  degrees  met. 

All  at  once  he  went  down  to  the  shore,  and  stepped  into  a 
little  boat  which  floated  across  the  stream,  and  suddenly 
paused  at  mj  feet.  Alfred  reached  forth  his  hand  to  me  to 
enter.  I  would  not,  and  wept,  I  knew  not  rightly  why. 
Then  he  took  my  hand,  and  drew  me  with  gentle  force  near' 
him  in  the  boat.    I  wept  stUl,  but  felt  myseu  not  unhappy. 

Then  the  boat,  as  if  guided  by  invisible  hands,  began  to 
move  itself^  and  rocked  lightly  and  pleasantly  down  the 
stream,  whflst  the  silver-waves  splashing  leapt  around  it  and 
sang  melodiously,  ''How  chanmng  it  is,  to  rock  together 
upon  cool  waves  1"    I  wept  no  longer. 

Alfred  and  I  talked  with  each  other,  and  that  which  we 
said  enchanted  us.  We  floated  softly  away  under  balmy- 
breathing  flower-arches  of  lilacs  and  roses.  The  flowers 
loosened  themselves  ttom  their  stems  and  fell  down  upon  us, 
whilst  voices  from  them  whispered,  ^How  blessed  it  is  to 
love  one  another,  and  to  be  unitod !"  and  we  repeated  amid 
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joyful  feelings,  "  How  blessed !"  Then  came  tHe  night,  but 
a  night  without  darkness,  for  all  the  flowers  began  to  shine 
in  their  bright  colours,  and  every  wave  looked  upward  with 
a  little  bright  shining  diamond  in  its  point.  Above  our 
heads  floated  a  light  cloud,  from  which  oeamed  millions  of 
stars.  All  at  once  Alfred  said,  "  See  there  the  grave !"  And 
before  us  I  saw  something  dark,  formless,  horrible,  into  which 
we  were  hastily  driven.  I  felt,  however,  no  fear.  Then 
something  like  the  wafting  of  a  wing  touched  our  eyelids,  and 
we  slept.  But  our  sleep  had  lovely  dreams,  and  we  ceased 
not  to  see  one  another.  Then  it  was  to  me  as  if  a  gentle  kiss 
was  pressed  upon  our  lips,  a  kiss  like  that  with  which  a  mother 
awakens  her  sleeping  child,  and  we  awoke.  A  beaming 
morning-red  surrounded  us.  We  held  one  another  by  the 
hand,  and  ascended  ever  higher  aud  higher  into  an  atmo- 
sphere  of  rose-odour.  I  felt  my  being  light  and  ethereal. 
Every  particle  of  heaviness,  of  depression,  of  discomfort,  was 
vanished ;  I  felt  it  was  for  ever.  £i  a  sea  of  crystal  clearness, 
which  lay  below  us,  our  figures  were  reflected,  and  I  sawmy» 
self  so  beautiful  that  it  enchanted  me :  "  Now,  for  the  firat 
time,"  thought  I,  "  I  am  worthy  of  him !"  In  the  midst  of 
the  transporting  feeHng  of  a  pure  and  increasing  joy,  stole 
suddenly  the  thought  through  my  soul,  "  If  all  this  should  be 
onlv  a  dream,  and  I  should  wake  no  more  in  dream,  but  in 
reimty !"  Ah,  truly,  all  was  only  a  dream.  I  perceived  all 
at  once  the  cry  of  the  night-watch.  "  The  cIock  has  struck 
one  !*'  and  the  bell  of  the  Countess  which  called  me  to  her. 
The  Countess  fancied  she  heard  a  mouse  in  her  sleeping- 
*room,  and  allotted  to  me  the  part  of  a  cat^  which  I  penorm 
extremely  imskilf ully. 

Great  misfortune  enhances  the  powers  of  the  soul;  she 
mounts  up  to  heaven  from  the  flames  pf  combat.  It  is  an 
apotheosis,  although  upon  the  wings  of  the  tempest.  But 
those  hourlj  depressing,  consuming  cares  and  disagreeables, 
those  vexations,  the  cancers  of  life  and  of  joy,  oh,  how  do  they 
not  oppress  the  children  of  the  dust — ^yet  deeper  into  the 
dust!  

I  had  just  now  a  mopient  of  quiet  satisfaction.  What  was 
the  cause  of  it  I  do  not  rightly  know.  I  was  alone ;  the  sun 
shone  into  my  little  chamber ;  I  felt  its  warmth  with  plea* 
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sure ;  the  shadow  of  a  budding  lilac  played  in  the  sunshine 
upon  the  green  wall.  I  thought  upon  him — on  his  goodness. 
I  observed  a  little  cloud,  which  at  some  distance  from  the  sun 
floated  Hghtly  by,  and  said  to  myself,  "  Thus  will  my  life 
creep  on !  Yes,  ephemeral  being,  soon  wilt  thou  be  no  more, 
and  thy  pain,  thy  love,  will  leave  behind  them  upon  earth 
just  as  httle  trace  as  this  little  cloud  in  the  blue  field  of 
heaven.     I  shall  be  no  more — suffer  no  more.     Peaceful 

thought !"  

I  am  in  the  countrv !  For  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
and  that  truly  througn  his  kind  mediation,  I  find  myself  in  a 
good,  cheerful,  aud  in  every  respect  amiable  family.  Here 
constantly  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  houses  assemble. 
They  play,  sin^,  dance,  talk,  and  laugh,  the  whole  day  long. 
I  am  dazzled,  like  one  who  comes  out  of  the  darkness  and 
suddenly  is  met  by  a  strong  sunlight.  Even  as  the  eye  then 
experiences  pain,  so  does  my  heart  now.  I  am  not  un- 
grateful— ^but  I  feel  myself  solitary ;  I  am  not  happy — and 
never  shall  be  so ! 


I  am  a  dissonant  tone  in  the  joyous  harmony  which  rules 
here ;  that  I  feel  in  myself  most  of -alL 

Seldom  have  I  seen  so  amiable,  so  interesting  a  person  as 
Camilla.  She  is  now  twenty.  She  and  her  good  sisters  en- 
deavour to  cheer  and  enliven  me  in  every  possible  way ;  but 
they  are — ^ah,  thev  are  too  joyous,  too  happy !  they  are  in- 
nocent children  of  the  light ;  they  have  not  had  a  presenti- 
ment of  the  mystery  of  pain.  I  have  endeavoured  to  assist 
their  amiable  labours ;  but  my  smile  has  perhaps  not  been 
right  joyous,  and  one  of  the  tears  which  1  often  feel  to  fill 
my  eyes  has  perhaps,  against  my  will,  rolled  down  my  cheek 
and  been  seen ;  or  my  deportment,  reserved,  through  habit, 
repels  them ;  in  short,  I  see  that  they  are  not  at  home 
near  me,  and  feel  themselves  restrained  in  their  innocent 
animation ;  and  they  would  certainly  leave  me  to  my  own 
mournful  sel^  if  they  were  not  prevented  doing  so  by  their 
goodness  and  politeness. 

Ah,  what  has  the  owl  to  do  among  the  larks  P    Terrify 
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and  Bilence  their  umooent  songs  ?    I9'o ;  it  is  better  that  it 
tetunL  to  its  own  dark  iiest. 


My  name  day.  I  had  foi^otten  it.  OamiUa  and  her 
Bisters  surprised  me  with  flowers  and  songs ;  they  crowned 
me  with  flowers,  embraced  me,  besought  me  to  be  gay, — said 
that  they  loved  me.  Amiable,  merciM  Samaritans,  if  indeed 
your  anxious  labours  cannot  heal  the  wounds  of  the  sufferer, 
yet  she  will  never  forget  to  bless  you  for  your  goodness. 

He  reproached  me  with  gentleness  for  my  reserve.  He 
wished  that  I  would  seem  joyful.    I  will  attempt  it. 

Last  evening,  Camilla  sung.  He  stood  behind  her  chair. 
When  she  had  finished,  she  turned  herself  half  round,  looked 
up  at  him  modestly  blushing,  and  asked — ''  Was  not  this  the 
piece  which  you  wished  for?"  I  did  not  hear  his  reply, 
out  I  saw  his  beaming  eye  meet  hers,  which  she  cast  down. 
Why  did  she  cast  it  down?  Beautiful,  graceful  Camilla! 
Look  up  gratefully  to  heaven,  if  thou  perceive  that  feeling  in 
his  eyes  which  I  read  in  thine. 

His  looks  follow  her.  That  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  She 
is  a  rose  in  her  full  bloom,  lovely,  good,  and  joyous.  He  gave 
her  a  nosesay  lately  of  heliotrope,  and  a  bee  crept  out  of  the 
flowers  and  flew  to  me,  who  sate  at  a  distance,  and  stung  me 
in  the  hand.  I  repressed  with  difficulty  an  exclamation  of 
pain,  but  yet  I  did  it.  I  would  not  have  disturbed  the  two 
by  any  means,  they  looked  so  amiable  and  happy.  I  can  give 
no  joy,  but  neitheir  will  I  disturb  any. 

And  for  that  reason  I  must  very  soon  return  to  my  gloomy 
home.    That  is  now  more  suitable  for  me. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  give  him  a  pleasure.  I  have 
arranged  and  adorned  Camilla's  brown  hau*,  whidi  of  all  the 
attractions  that  she  possesses,  is  the  one  upon  which  she 
bestows  least  pains.    I  have  succeeded. 

He  is  ill!  and  I  cannot  approach  him — not  watch  over 
him!  ■-  Ml. 
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He  ifl  better.  Tears  of  anxioiiB  pain,  tears  of  joy,  which  I 
was  unable  to  keep  back — je  have  oetrayed  me  1  But  thou, 
Camilla,  dost  thou  think  tliat  thy  paleness^  thy  red  eyes,  have 
remained  unobserred  P      


He  entered ;  we  suspected  it  not ;  he  seized  our  hands — 
thanked  us  for  our  anxiety,  our  sympathy.  What  I  did  I 
know  not ;  but  Camilla  saw  that  I  trembled. 

Yes,  I  will  hence — ^to  hide  myself  from  him,  from  tiie 
whole  world,  from  myself! 

I  am  again  in  my  former  home.  It  is  better  for  me  here, — 
I  &ney  that  here  I  am  stronger. 


He  must  know  it — he  has  seen  that  which  he  is  to  me. 
And  then?  Should  he  know  it  always.  He  would  not 
boast  of  it  in  vanity — ^for  that  he  is  too  great,  too  noble ! 
He  would  mourn  over  me ;  his  pity  would  not  be  heavy  to 
me  to  bear,  like  the  pity  of  the  world.  I  should  refi;ard  it 
like  the  compassion  of  a  higher  spirit,  which  looked  down 
upon  a  weaker  being.         — 

Wherefore  comes  he  to  visit  our  joyless  house,  to  enliveii 
it  with  his  presence  P  It  is  done  from  compassion  for  me ; — 
does  he  think  that  I  could  not  live  without  his  glance  ?  Oh, 
he  deceives  himself!  Life  can  as  it  were  nourish  itself  witii 
renunciations.  ■■ 

Or  perhaps  he  foresees  that  when  he  is  separated  from 
me  I  shall  find  myself  doubly  solitarv,  and  seeks  now  to 
strengthen  mv  soul,  that  I  ma;^  bear  it  r  Therefore  he  comes 
again — ^therefore  he  speaks — in  order  to  raise  me  to  the 
strength  of  mind,  to  the  repose  which  he  himself  possesses. 

Therefore  he  exercises  my  voice,  encourages  me  to  cultivate 
my  understanding,  to  seek  for  knowledge.  But  in  my  con- 
dition that  is  impossible;  and  besides  this,  how  would  it 
benefit  me — ^would  it  make  me  happier  P 

Yes ;  I  understand  him  and  his  angelic  goodness.  He 
has  seen  that  he  also  was  appointed  by  heaven  to  strike  a 
wound  into  my  heart ;  he  biows  it,  and  seeks  to  prepare 
me  for  it ;  he  would,  if  possible,  alleviate  it,  make  it  imper* 
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ceptible ;  he  will  divert  my  thouglits,  will  prepare  pleasure 
for  me — ah !  he  knows  me  not ! 


He  is  too  good!  It  seems  to  me  as  if  he  pressed  the 
dagger  only  deeper  into  my  heart ;  but  he  knows  what  is  best 
for  me — and  I  kiss  the  hand  which  gives  me  death ! 

Ah,  why  so  much  kindness  to-day,  if  he  will  set  off  to- 
morrow ?  

He  has  asked  my  hand — ^heavenly  powers !    He  and — ^I ! 

I  have  refUsed  his  hand,  with  thankful  words;  but  de- 
cidedly have  I  refused  his  hand !  My  heart  beats  with  pain 
and  proud  delight !  I  have  refused  it,  because  I  love  him 
better  than  I  love  myself;  his  happiness  I  prefer  to  mine  a 
thousand  times,  and  could  give  him  no  greater  proof  of  this, 
than  that  I  would  preserve  him  from  a  wife  who  is  not  in  a 
condition  to  make  nim  happy.    Ah,  I  must  weep ! 

Would  not  death  by  the  side  of  life  throw  over  this  its 
dark  shadow  ?  I  will  be  just  towards  myself.  I  am  not  in 
everything  unworthy  of  his  choice.  My  life,  my  heart,  are 
pure — and  this  heart  loves  him ; — my  soul  glows  for  truth 
and  virtue — I  am  not  conscious  of  one  mean  feeling — but 
ah,  for  the  rest  how  little  am  I  formed  to  beautify  his  noble 
life !  My  outward  youth  is  vanished,  still  more  so  my  in- 
ward. This  spring  of  the  soul,  which  sometimes,  however, 
can  recal  the  early  withered  flowers  of  the  other.  All  my 
eager  lively  talents  are  chilled  and  dead.  It  is  always  to  me 
as  if  there  rested  a  heavy,  stiff,  iron  hand  upon  my  breast.  I 
have  felt  too  deeply  the  desolate  emptiness,  the  gloomy  me- 
lancholy of  life.  The  bitterness  of  certain  moments  will 
never  leave  my  memory.  Never  shall  I  regain  that  mood  of 
mind,  that  freedom  from  care,  which  causes  one  to  laugh  so 
heartily — ^to  be  joyful — in  one  word,  to  forget  the  future  in 
the  present  hour.  How  bitterly  should  I  have  felt  by  his 
side — adoring  him  as  I  now  do — ^my  inability  to  give  and  to 
receive  pleasure.  I  should,  like  Abbadona,  feel  my  inward 
darkness,  and  thereby  become  still  darker. 

My  health  is  weakened,  and  I  greatly  err  if  my  chest  is 
not  affected. 
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Besides,  wliat  should  I  be  in  tbose  circles  wbere  rank, 
mind,  and  talents,  as  well  as  liis  own  inclination,  call  him, 
with  my  small  education,  my  wholly  inward  poverty,  my 
want  01  agreeable  properties; — a  despised  nuUity,  and  a 
being  whose  audacious  pretensions  would  there,  where  she  is 
not  in  her  place,  make  her  appear  with  justice  an  object  of 
ridicule.  A  wife  without  charms,  sickly,  melancholy,  and 
who,  because  she  felt  all  this,  became  thereby  yet  more  de- 
jected ;  that  would  be  the  sweet  reward  which  fortune  would 
have  given  for  his  magnanimity;  that  would  be  the  only  ' 
comfort  for  his  pains,  for  the  enlivening  and  joy  of  his 
life !  Ah,  he  would  hundreds  of  times  repent  his  choice  in 
his  own  heart !  And  the  kinder,  the  more  considerate  he 
might  have  been  towards  me,  for  that  reason  should  I  have 
been  all  the  more  unhappy.  Yes ;  I  feel  that,  pressed  to 
his'heart,  out  of  the  very  aespair  of  not  being  able  to  make 
him  happy,  I  might  have  murdered  myself.  Oh  that  thou 
whom  I  so  inwardly,  so  infinitely  love,  couldst  but  read  my 
heart!  Would  that  my  constant,  my  warm  prayer  might 
call  down  upon  thee  that  happiness  which  I  cannot  give 
thee! 

He  has  never  loved  me ;  no  spark  of  love  conducted  him  to 
me ;  only  for  a  moment  could  I  deceive  myself  in  that  respect 
— ^the  dream  vanished — all  became  clear — 1  saw  what  I  had  to 
do — and  God  and  my  love  lent  me  strength  to  act  properly. 

It  was  only  noble,  heavenly  compassion  which  led  him  to 
me — only  goodness, — ^it  deserved  to  be  rewarded !  A  sweet, 
proud  feeling  overpowers  my  heart,  when  I  think,  '^  The 
noblest  man  woula  have  raised  me  up  to  himself,"  and  I 
have  treated  him  worthily !    Yes ;  he  has  raised  me  ^ 

I  cherish  in  me  the  belief,  that  the  charming  Camilla  will, 
at  one  time,  vouchsafe  to  him  aU  that  which  it  was  not  in 
my  power  to  give.  Pale,  trembling  Camilla !  perhaps  very 
soon  will  the  lowers  of  joy  and  love  glow  upon  thy  gentle 
cheeks.  Thou  never  shalt  learn  for  what  thou  hast  to  thank 
me.  And  thou,  Alfred,  when  the  joy  of  heaven  sweUs  in 
thy  noble  breast,  thou  wilt  no  longer  think  of  me ;  but  I 
—•I  will  think  on  thee. 


And  when  I  have  finished  my  laborious  course  through 
life,  may  I  then  be  able  to  say,  "  I  have  made  two  human 
beisgs  nappy !"  — — . 
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I  see  him  no  longer.    How  dark  is  ererything  around  me 
here !  but  I  haye  willed  it—and  I  am  cont^ted. 


My  thoughts  aooompany  him  with  henedictoxy  wishes — 
day  and  night,  in  the  morning  as  in  the  erening,  accompany 
him.  ■ 

My  presentiment  is  about  being  fulfilled.  Camilla  is 
Alfred's  happy  bride.  How  will  her  loyely  intellectual  eyes 
beam!  Oh  may  they  be  happy!  Hear  me,  Gfiver  of  all 
felicity — ^no  supplication  for  myself  shall  longer  weary  thy 
goodness — ^but  make  them  happy — ^take  ever^hing  which  1 
might  yet  haye— ah,  take  my  soul — ^and  give,  give  to  them 
all!  -— 

Let  CanuUa  love  him,  even  as  I  love  him. 


The  bells  ring !  the  bells  ring !  the  great  day  is  arrived — 
Alfred  leads  Camilla  to  the  altar.  How  noble,  how  hand- 
some he  is !  How  lovely,  how  charming  she — ^how  happy 
they  both  appear  to  be !  ^^  A  noble  pair,"  whispered  the 
people — did  I  hear  it — or  have  I  read  it  somewhere  ?  I  do 
not  know.  The  day  is  beautiful — the  spring-sun  warm  and 
bright.  All  is  bright  and  peaceful,  my  mind  also — ^I  am 
happy  and  cheerftil !  No,  it  is  not  fever  which  colours  my 
cheeks  so  crimson — ^it  is  joy — it  excites  my  pulse — it  makes 
my  heart  beat  a  hundred  in  a  minute — hark!  the  bells  ring. 
It  is  done ;  the  clergyman  has  blessed  them — and  I  too. 


Now  I  am  tranquil  and  alone,  and  quiet  as  the  night, 


end — my  pain  also  will  find  this  in  his  happiness ;  for  which 
I  in  a  courageous  moment  laid  the  foundation.  Oh,  beloved 
of  my  heart,  I  believe,  I  know,  that  through  thy  happiness,! 
also  shall  be  happy.  When  the  sun  of  thy  joy  beams  in  its 
full  splendid  midsummer  glory,  its  warmth  will  also  reach  to 
me,  the  one  hidden  in  shade.  I  will  be  the  distant  echo  of 
thy  song  of  joy  I  Feel  and  call  thyself  happy — and — ^I  also 
will  be  happy — ^be  joyful  1  and  I  also  am— joyful ;.  smile  1  and 
also  I  smile;  thank  Gfod!  and  also  I  thank  Gtoi;  thank  him 
inwardly.  -.— ^— , 

(Poor  fanatic  I  thy  wings  seem  not  longer  to  have  sustained 
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thee.  Under  a  later  date,  I  find  in  the  same  band  wldeh 
wrote  the  above  in  joy,  the  following  words,  the  expresBionB 
of  a  quiet  but  broken  spirit.) 

JaoinySiid. 
My  life  is  a  feverish  dream  I 

A  better  world — ^my  most  beautiful,  my  only  hope! 

(Years  seem  now  to  have  passed  on  in  which  nothing  is 
indicated ;  but  from  that  which  next  follows,  and  with  wmch 
a  new  epoch  seems  to  have  begun  in  the  life  of  the  Solitaiy, 
one  may  conclude  that  the  angel  of  peace — ^whose  palms, 
sooner  or  later,  wave  aroimd  the  good,  innocent  sujSerer-— 
came  nearer  to  her  heart.) 

An  infinitely  sweet  something  has  sunk  into  my  heart.  I 
know  not  what  sentiment  of  peace,  nay,  of  cheerfulneBS, 
attends  me  in  my  quiet  wandering  through  the  vale  of  life. 
And  yet  everything  around  me  here  is  unchanged,  is  cold ; 
without  joy,  without  love,  as  before.  The  change  has  taken 
place  in  myself.  I  expected  my  happiness  from  the  world — 
and  man;  I  was  deceived,  wounded  and  repelled;  now  I 
have  alone  turned  myself  to  God,  and  begin  to  feel — ^that 
His  peace  is  higher,  greater  than  all  the  joy  of  the  world. 

A  beautifrd  hvacinth,  which  blooms  in  my  wii^dow,  awoke 
in  me  cheerful  feelings  and  thoughts.  I  see  how  it,  uncon- 
sciously payiDg  homage  to  the  light  and  warmth,  by  degrees 
turns  to  the  sun.  Tm  sun  in  return  beams  brightly  up<m 
it;  opens,  still  operating,  flower  upon  flower;  lends  to  it 
colour,  beauty,  and  fragrant  odour.  This  to  me  is  a  dear 
image  of  the  human  and  the  divine.  Eternal  sim  of  love !  I 
wiU,  like  the  flower,  humbly  turn  to  thy  light,  in  order  to 
receive  life  and  joy  from  thee,  which  thou  alone  canst  give. 

I  come  from  church.  I  have  wept  much,  and  am  yet  b^ 
come  happier.  The  feeling  of  devotion  is  one  of  ma  most 
beautiful,  most  elevating,  which  we  can  expmence  upon 
earth.  It  is  not  joy,  not  sorrow,  but  something  that  raises 
us  above  both — ^it  is  a  momentaxy  return  of  the  soul  to  its 
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true  native  home— a  feeling  which,  more  than  every  deep- 
thinking  demonstration,  convinces  me  that  we  are  cnildren 
of  immortality. 

The  text  was  taken  from  the  "Woman  of  Canaan.  The 
preacher  took  occasion  therefore  to  represent  how  hread  is 
often  withheld  from  us  that  we  may  learn  to  satisfy  ourselves 
with  the  crumbs — and  how  a  submissive  and  flexible  spirit 
is  productive  of  happiness  to  its  possessor,  and  well-pleasing 
to  God.  It  seemed  to  me  as  il  all  this  was  emphatically 
spoken  alone  to  me,  and  I  acknowledged  it  as  truth  in  my 
heart.  Ah,  this  restless  heart,  that  has  desired  with  impa- 
tience so  much  from  the  world  and  from  man,  that  wished  so 
ardently  to  possess  all  the  good  things  of  life,  how  it  has 
been  obliged  to  give  up  its  wishes!  It  has,  by  degrees, 
learned  to  please  itself  with  the  crumbs;  but  it  is  also 
humble,  patient — and  as  I  hope  has  become  better — and  now 
first  it  enjoys  the  peace,  the  joy,  after  which  it  has  striven  so 
long,  but  in  the  wrong  way.  A  flower,  a  bright  day,  an  un- 
expected kind  word — a  lovely  dream,  a  feeling  of  satisfaction, 
yes !  a  thousand  little  enjoyments,  formerly  not  regarded  by 
me,  of  which  even  the  life  most  wanting  in  joy  is  not  wholly 
deprived — are  now  infinitely  dear  to  me.  I  have  by  little 
and  little  learned  to  see  how  the  true  wisdom  of  human  life 
consists  in  this,  that  it,  Hke  the  bee,  knows  how  to  suck  a 
drop  of  honey  out  of  the  smallest  flower. 

And  if  thou,  lofty  Director  of  my  destiny,  hast  left  me 
thus  solitary  upon  earth  for  this  purpose,  that  I  may  turn 
myself  wholly  to  thee,  and  in  thee  find  my  all — ^have  I  then, 
indeed,  ground  for  complaint  ?  If  thou,  All-merciful,  wilt 
be  to  me  father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  must  not  I 
then  consider  myself  as  blessed  P 

Why,  ah  why,  have  I  not  earlier  sought  my  peace  where  I 
could  alone  And  it  ?  How  many  years  of  pain  and  depression 
might  have  been  spared  to  me,  if  I  had  earlier  known  how 
foolish  it  is  to  turn  oneself  for  comfort  and  joy  to  the  world 
and  man. 

Give,  thou  solitary  forsaken  one,  thy  heart  to  God ;  but 
with  that  deep  serious  will,  which  allows  of  no  wavering,  no 
return,  no  weakness.    Learn  to  say,  '*  Thy  wiU  be  done,  O 
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Pather  !"^not  merely  witli  submisBion,  but  with  love,  with 
joy ;  and  all  despair,  all  depressing,  hopeless  pain,  will  for 
ever  have  ranished  from  thee ! 


When  I  in  the  evening  lay  myself  down  to  rest^  aind  the 
fatigues  of  the  day  and  the  imkind  treatment  of  those  on 
whom  I  am  dependent  have  depressed  my  mind,  I  begin 
to  pray  "  My  Father !" — ^but  scarcely  have  I  said  these  words, 
scarcely  has  the  feeling  of  their  meaning  penetrated  my  soul, 
than  I  weep  the  sweetest  tears,  and  an  mfinite  blessedness 
overcomes  my  whole  being.  My  whole  prayer  then  often 
consists  of  "  My  Father!"  which  I  repeat  many  times ;  for 
they  contain,  as  I  feel  them,  everything  which  I  can  express 
of  childlike  love,  of  inward  confidence,  of  submissive  hope,  of 
devotional  joy.  Amid  such  feelings  I  fall  calmly  asleep— 
and  is  it  then  indeed  to  be  wondered  at,  if  I  believe  myself 
cradled  by  the  songs  of  angels  p 

Yes,  I  believe  it — ^I  must  believe  it — ^there  is  a  comfort 
for  everything.  There  are  beings  more  unfortunate  than  I 
have  been,  although  the  sensibility  of  my  heart  has  increased 
suffering  a  thousand-fold  for  me.  There  is,  for  example,  the 
neglected  invalid,  consumed  by  pain;  the  captive,  without 
hope  of  deliverance,  of  whose  only  joy — a  spider — an  in- 
human hand  has  deprived  bim.  But  could  not  thej  also 
look  up  to  God,  and  say  "  Our  Father !"  And  the  cnminal, 
who  has  deserved  his  sufferings — ^who  is  more  unfortunate 
than  he  ?  But  if  he  feel  repentance  he  may  be  foi^ven — 
the  prodigal  son  can  arise  and  go  to  his  Father.  Can  the 
child  of  an  etemsdly  good  Father  ever,  indeed,  feel  despair  ? 
Ah !  He  who  tat^ht  us  to  call  Gtod  our  Father,  He  alone 
knew  the  human  heart,  and  knew  how  to  give  to  it  a  never- 
failing  consolation !  

The  dead  have  comforted  the  mortal ;  and  the  voices  which 
have  exclaimed,  "  We  suffer !"  have  also  exclaimed,  "  We  are 
comforted !"  The  Gt)spel  is  spread  out  to  the  human  race, 
and  has  opened  heaven  to  it ;  out  a  murmuring,  dissatisfied 
heart  knows  it  not.  _ 

But  the  vicious — the  debased  into  animal  rudeness — ^the 
millions  who  live  in  darkness,  in  the  night  of  misery  and  of 
ignorance?  Friendly  stars!  ye  who  shine  so  bnghtly — 
mystic  lights  of  heaven,  full  of  nope  I  glance  up  to  you.   Yc 
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are  worlds  for  hope— I  r^ard  ye  as  higher  schools  of  educa- 
tion for  the  imhap{>y  children  of  earth  1  Yes,  confidently 
may  one  hope,  God  is  indeed  so  all-good! 

If  our  &ith  is  firm,  and  onr  hope  secured  mth  a  sure 
anchor,  then  is  much  won  for  our  peace,  and,  in  particular, 
heaven  stands  clear  in  our  future;  but,  neyertheless,  our 
hearts  may  still  suffer  much,  and  the  burden  of  the  day  still 
appear  intolerable,  let  hmnau  wisdom  help  it  as  it  may.  De- 
fend us  £»m  discouragement — ^&om  the  phantasmagoria  of 
the  imagination ;  and  Jet  us  seek,  every  one  for  himself  the 
diversion  of  mind,  the  available  little  joys  and  springs  of 
comfort,  which  lie  so  near  to  us,  if  we  only  look  out  for  them. 
The  great  object  is  to  preserve  oneself  good  and  pure,  and 
then  to  suffer  as  little  as  possible.  The  means  for  that  pins 
pose  are  for  all  equally  alike  as  different ;  but  no  one  will 
miss  them  who  has  only  his  eyes  open  to  see  them. 

Mercifully  to  direct  the  blind  to  them,  ought  to  be  the 
business  of  those  whose  lot  it  is  on  earth,  so  to  say,  to  be 
eyes  to  the  human  race,  to  see  for  them  and  to  teach  them 
to  see.  Oh  ye  wise,  ye  noble  and  eulightened  of  the  earth, 
be  less  of  our  schoolmasters,  be  more  oxur  comforters !  Show 
us  the  mysteries  of  consolation — give  light  to  pain — ^teach 
every  one  how  in  his  outward  condition,  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  his  inward,  he  may  find  alleviation  for  his  suffer- 
ings !  Noble  physician  of  the  soul,  grow  not  weary  in  seek- 
ing out  remedies  for  all  her  maladies !  How  many  blessings 
then  will  follow  your  footsteps,  your  divine  labours ! 

The  years  which  I  formerly  found  so  long,  now  pass  on 
rapidly  as  swallows,  because  the  days  no  longer  appear  bur- 
densome to  me — ^because  no  hour  of  the  day  passes  over 
without  affording  to  me  a  cheering,  enlivening  feeling.  This 
hoiu'ly,  this  to  me  principal  comfort,  I  have  found  in  prayer, 
in  a  constant  remembrance  of  the  presence  of  the  Highest 
of  Beings.  I  live  and  act- always  under  the  eyes  of  a  father; 
and  as  I  feel  that  I  live,  I  feel  and  know  also  that  his  eye 
follows  me,  that  his  spirit  is  near  to  me,  surrounds  me  with 
his  peace,  and  infuses  a  joy  into  me  which  I  may  indeed  feel 
but  cannot  describe.  ■. 

I  r^arded  myself  formerly,  by  virtue  of  my  position,  as 
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wholly  useless  in  the  world.  Experience,  to  me  dear  expe* 
rienee,  has  taught  me — ^that  if  we  work,  in  the  small  sphere 
which  has  heen  confided  to  us,  only  with  troth  and  care,  that 
we  shall  operate  and  labour  aca>rding  to  the  regulation 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  good;  and  that  pleasant  con- 
sequences will  sooner  or  later  arise  to  us  thererom. 

My  health  &ils.  The  fulfilment  of  my  duties  in  the  fiimiLy 
which  has  adopted  me,  becomes  to  me  more  difficult  every 
day ;  but  I  endeavour  to  fulfil  them  according  to  the  best  of 
my  powers.    My  heart  has  peace,  is  cheerful  and  quiet. 

"  Do  not  sit  idly  there,  and  do  not  look  so  happy,  whilst 
I  go  about  to  seek  for  my  snufi^box!"  said  the  angry 
Countess  to  me  just  now.  I  recollect  a  time  when  I  received 
reproaches  on  account  of  my  downward  devotional  looks. 
Now  my  heart  is  so  joyous  that  my  countenance  often  re- 
ceives the  impression  of  it.  Neither  was  the  displeasure  of 
the  Countess  at  this  time  whoUy  without  foundisition ;  be- 
cause, whilst  one  must  take  heed  not  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
others  by  an  evidence  of  our  own  disquiet,  one  must  not  the 
less  avoid  showins  a  satisfaction  which  ma;^  make  a  painful 
impression  upon  those  to  whom  this  feeling  is  a  stranger. 

I  have  again  seen — him — ^her,  have  pressed  their  children 
to  my  heart!  This  funily  is  an  image  of  felicity.  The 
happ;^  husband  and  wife  scarcely  recognised  me.  That  was 
not  singular — ^I  am  so  changed.  I  cherish  in  myself  a  wish 
— a  fimciful  hope— which  I  will  not  chase  away — ^the  hope 
of  being  able  soon  to  float  invisibly  around  them,  and  watch 
over  their  happiness. 

How  beautiful  is  the  look  of  a  man  who  labours  with  his 
full  powers  and  in  a  sphere  where  his  abilities  freely  exercise 
themselves,  and  still  rise  higher  by  the  labour — and  where 
he  18  conscious  that  he  lives  for  the  benefit  of  his  country, 
that  he  is  esteemed  by  his  fellow-citizens,  loved  by  wife  and 
friends,  worshipped  by  his  children — that  is  the  look  of 
Alfred!  How  cosrming  and  touching  is  the  expression  in 
the  countenance  of  a  woman  where  aH  the  requirements  of 
her  loving  heart  have  been  fulfilled,  who  lives  m  and  for  her 
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beloved — that  is  the  expression  of  Camilla's  face.  And  70a 
happy  little  ones — ^you  children,  you  darlings,  one  sees  in 
your  eyes  full  of  innocence  and  joy  of  life,  who  brightly — 
the  heaven  of  your  childhood  shines ! 

"  In  the  autumn — ^when  the  leaves  fiedl !"  said  a  physician 
to-day,  half  aloud  to  the  Countess,  after  he  had  observed  me 
with  thoughtful  mien,  and  had  inquired  after  my  health. 
Tins  termination  of  life  sounds  quite  romantic — ^but  yet  my 
life  has  had  very  little  resemblance  to  a  romance.  "Well 
then — ^in  autumn! — ^in  autumn.  An  aspen-leaf,  which  has 
trembled  in  the  waving  of  so  many  winds — ^will  tremble  no 
longer !  ' 

I  make  use  of  a  remedy  for  my  chest — may  it  or  may  it 
not  be  beneficial — ^I  am  cabn ;  formerly  I  wished  to  die — ^now 
I  wish  it  less,  since  I  have  learned  better  to  support  and 
employ  life.  I  have  learned  to  worship  God  in  all  his  works. 
There  is  nothing,  be  it  small  as  it  may,  to  which  a  great 
thought  does  not  in  some  way  unite  itself — and  which  thereby 
does  not  become  important  and  interesting. 

The  leaves  fall — ^and  I  still  live — and  still  lift  joyfully  my 
eyes  to  the  gloomy  heavens. 

^  I  Imve  great  bodflj  pain-and  yet  suffer  so  Uttle-my  soul 
IB  so  happy !  — ^— 

"  In  spring — ^when  the  leaves  shoot !" — says  the  physician 
now.  Aad  I  should  almost  believe  it,  if  I  ventured  to  listen 
to  the  quiet  presentiment  which  abides  in  me,  and  which 
whispers  to  me ;  in  spring,  when  everything  awakens  to  life 
and  to  joy,  when  the  flowers  send  forth  from  opened  cups 
their  fragrant  odour  to  heaven — ^then  will  my  emancipated 
spirit  float  forth  and  feel  the  air  of  the  eternal  spring ;  then 
will  my  yearning  have  reached  its  dimly  divined  of  goal. 

He  is  come  to  me  with  his  wife,  yet  once  more  to  see  me 
— that  was  noble  and  kind  of  him.  I  found  him  changed. 
A  dark  fire  was  in  his  eye,  and  wrinkles  which  resembled 
those  of  discontent  showed  themselves  sometimes  on  his 
brow,  that  formerly  was  so  clear  and  smooth.  Ah,  ambition 
has  crept  into  his  heart ! — this,  together  with  his  talents,  has 
lifted  hun  upon  eagle-pinions  to  the  height  of  worldly  great- 
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ness.  He  is  become  a  great  man,  but  bas  ceased  to  be 
bappy.  His  amiable  wife  looked  dejected,  and  the  most 
careud  toilet  could  not  conceal  the  cbimge  in  ber  melancbolj 
countenance.  It  grieved  me  to  see  ber ;  ab,  tbat  tbej  were 
but  as  bappj  and  tranquil  as  I ! 

I  am  almost  forty  years  of  age.  As  solitary  as  I  lay  in  my 
cradle,  thus  solitary  stand  I  yet  on  tbe  edge  of  the  grave.  I 
bave  gone  tbrougb  life  like  a  sbadow,  and  my  Hfe  nas  been 
like  a  sbade.  More  and  more  it  vanisbes  from  my  eyes ;  but 
tbe  Eternal  Eatber,  wbose  will  I  bave  obeyed,  opened  to  me 
a  new,  a  glorious  life,  to  wbicb  I  advance  with  indescribable 
joy !  Tbe  beneficial  pravers  wbicb  I  send  fortb,  and  wbicb  I 
feel  will  be  beard — tbe  ^ling  of  a  presentiment  of  beaven, 
tbat  feeling  of  angelic  peace  wbicb  bas  accompanied  me — ^tbe 
tranq^uillity  wbicb  no  pain  is  able  to  disturb — ^tbe  delicious 
emotions  of  joy — ^tbe  pleasurable  tears  wbicb  I  ofben  sbed — 
ob,  tbose  dear  boly  messengers ! — ^wbat  do  tbey  announce  to 
me  otber  tban  tbat  I  soon  sball  bebold  tbe  ima^e  of  all  love, 
of  all  perfection — ^tbat  tbe  yearning  sfjark  wiU  soon  unite 
itself  witb  tbe  sacred  fire  firom  wbicb  it  is  sprang ! 

Here  tbe  feeble  band  ceased  to  guide  tbe  pen — tbe  beart 
wbicb  bad  tbrobbed  so  long  witb  love  and  pain  now  reposes. 

Tbe  Solitary  is  gone  bome  to  ber  Fatber — sbe  ia  now 
bappy! 
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Who  tliat  has  su&red — thsAi  has,  in  moments  of  deep  and 
dark  pain,  found  in  his  heart  a  world  of  miseiy,  and  then  felt 
tiie  necessity,  cherished  the  heartfelt  wish,  to  be  comforted  by 
a  being  fhnn  a  higher  world — has  not,  at  times,  hoped  in 
enthusiastic  melandioly  to  see  an  angel  come  down,  who  with 
m^ciful  healing  hand  woxdd  touch  the  wounded  heart,  and 
Bolre  the  dark  riddle  of  life  and  suffering  P 

Oh,  whennature  smiles  around  us  in  her  glorious  garment 
of  summer — when  she,  like  an  enchanting  beloved  erne — 
affectionate,  beaming,  warm,  embraces  with  pure  joy  man,  her 
bridegroom — ^then,  if  the  human  heart  remain  cold  and  re- 
served, and  solemn  as  the  grave ; — ^if  it  alone  cannot  mingle 
its  voice  in  the  jubilant  chorus  of  the  earth — ^if  man  fancy 
himself  to  be  the  only  repulsed  €aie^— how  good  were  it  then 
if  a  voice  from  heaven  wnispered  this  dedication  to  the  un- 
happy one,  "  Thou  also  art  beloved !  Son  of  suffering,  endure 
with  patience ;  thou  also  shalt  one  time  drink  from  the  cap 
of  happiness !" 

Ye  bitter  sufferings,  inconsolable  sorrow,  despair — ^T  have 
known  ye !  Heavenly  voice,  full  of  mercv  and  comfort,  I 
have  heard  thee,  and  shall  never  forget  thee.  Tet  to-day 
caUest  thou  to  me  from  the  world  of  spirits.  My  soul  hears 
thee,  my  heart  understands  thee !  At  this  moment,  in  which 
memory  has  opened  the  leaves  of  my  book  of  life,  and  my  pen 
will  recal  the  remembrance  of  long  nown  times,  the  still  night 
has  laid  aU  around  me  to  rest.  I  am  alone,  awake,  and  with 
me  it  is  suffering  which  dissipates  repose.  The  pale  Hght  of 
my  lamp  makes  me  aware  ef  the  shadow  of  a  fearful  form 
upon  the  wall  near  me,  which  reminds  me  of  that  which 
legends  ascribe  to  the  gnomes,  those  children  of  dust  and  of 
darkness.  This  horrible  shape  is  my  own — is  my  body.  And 
this,  so  deformed,  so  heavily  afflicted  body  is  united  to  a  soul 
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which  adores  the  beautifal  in  the  inward  being,  as  well  as  in 
the  outward  form. 

Alone  with  myself  and  my  shadow,  surrounded  by  night 
and  silence,  I  yet  feel  the  smile  float  upon  my  lips — I  listen 
with  quiet  joy  to  the  harmonious  voices  which  rise  up  £rom 
the  depths  of  my  soul  in  humble  offerings  of  praise  to  heaven ; 
and  I  can  only  compare  the  delightful,  clear  peace  which  en- 
compasses my  soul,  with  the  gentle  moonlight  that  at  this 
moment  spreads  itself  over  the  moss-roses  in  my  window. 

There  was  a  time  when  everything  in  me  was  quite  other- 
wise, in  which  I  hated  the  world  and  myself;  in  which  I 
wished  that  I  had  never  been  bom. 

In  the  May  of  life,  during  those  days  of  spring  in  which  the 
whole  of  organised  nature,  every  created  existence,  becomes 
partaker  of  some  drops  of  joy ;  in  which  gentle  pinions  rock 
mankind,  and  heaven  vaults  itself  so  lofbily  and  brightly  above 
us — at  that  time  I  became  acquainted  with  misfortune,  and 
bitter  were  then  my  complaints. 

It  was  in  my  drooping  soul,  as  in  the  outward  world,  when, 
in  our  northern  climate,  the  days  towards  winter  rapidly 
decrease,  the  nights  become  longer,  and  the  sun,  like  a  aying^ 
one,  seems  only  to  rise,  to  say  farewell,  and  then  to  sink 
again.  I  cherished  not  the  hope  that  a  new  year  would  alter 
for  me  the  course  of  things ;  on  the  contrary,  I  saw  behind 
the  decreasing  light  a  night  becoming  ever  more  and  more 
dark,  spreading  itself  over  all. 

Happy  are  the  dead ;  they  sufler  no  longer !  Happier  still 
are  the  unborn,  who  have  never  suffered!  Happy  also  are 
you,  ye  pitied  fools ;  ye  who  laugh  at  your  misery ;  ye  who 
plait  for  yourselves  crowns  firom  your  straw  couches ;  ye  who 
dream  that  je  are  great  and  happy.  Ye  are  pitied  unjustly ! 
Ah,  ye  feel,  indeed,  nothing,  and  your  misfortune  is  concealed 
by  the  flowers  of  your  madness.    Happy  are  ye ! 

Thus  thought  I,  thus  compained  I,  as  one  evening  I  dragged 
myself  along  with  slow  steps,  in  one  of  the  darkest  alleys  of 
the  park  on  the  estate  of  my  parents. 

I  was  young  and  unhappy,  and  never — ^no,  never — can  one 
fSsel  mi8K>rtune  so  bitterly  as  in  youth.  In  maturer  years 
the  feelings  become  blunted — the  blood  flows  more  tran- 
quilly; one  is  already  accustomed  to, suffering — the  way  is 
not  then  so  long  to  the  termijoating  goal  of  all  suffering. 
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But  when  pain  svirpiriBes  us  in  youtih,  then  that  wiiieh  19 
terrific  in  its  novelty  is  increased  by  the  yet  vncurbed 
strength  of  the  feelings  by  which  that  wild,  fruitless  stn^le 
against  fate  is  excited,  whose  consequences  tase  hopelesmesB 
and  despair, 

Sickly  and  infirm  at  nineteen,  I  went  through  life  tizmd 
and  gloomy  as  an  unblessed  shade.  I  had  been  happy ; 
therefore,  I  now  suffered  so  much  the  more.  I  was  full  of 
life  and  health  til  my  seventeenth  year — ^and  so  beloved—^ 
and  so  happy !  Then  I  felt  myself  good,  found  the  world  so 
beautiful,  regarded  mankind  as  angels,  and  Gk)d  as  the  Father 
of  all.  A  tedious  illness  threw  me  about  this  time  upon  the 
couch  of  suffering,  from  which  I  arose  again  disfigured  in  the 
most  fearful  manner*  People  pitied  me  at  first ;  but  soon 
they  turned  away  from  me — ^my  mother  also,  my  brothers* 
and  sisters,  did  so.  My  heart  became  bitter;  I  felt  the- 
deterioration  of  my  mind,  and  began  to  think  myself  aban- 
doned by  God  and  man.  The  careful  education,  the  fine  ac* 
complishments,  which,  in  my  younger  years,  had  beai  my 
share,  served  now  only  to  sharpen  the  sense  of  my  mis* 
fortune.  !N^ever  beat  a  heart  in  a  human  breast  with  more 
glowing  love  for  freedom,  activity,  and  the  heroic  virtues, 
which  history  displays  in  splendid  prototypes.  Never  flamed 
more  enthusiastically  the  spirit  of  emulation  in  the  soul  of  a 
youth.  Cato,  Brutus,  Scipio,  Begulus,  they  were  my  proto- 
types— I  wished  to  resemble  them,  if  not  to  excel  ihem  all— ^ 
and  my  name,  like  theirs,  should  be  honoured  by  a  noble 
posterity.  Bienown  and  joy,  with  a  rich,  virtuous,  and  usa- 
iul  life — that  was  the  quickly  vanished  dream  of  my  first 
youth. 

Miserable  compassion,  contempt,  forgetftdness — ^with  a 
useless,  sickly,  joyless  life — ^were  me  horrible  realities  which 
locked  me  in  their  iron  arms  on  my  awaking,  which  drew  me 
down  from  my  heaven,  and  darkened  to  me  the  whole  world 
— and  God,  and  his  beautifiil  sun,  and  his  mercy  towards  his 
creatures. 

Doubt,  with  its  murmuring  never-answered  questions, 
arose  in  mv  soul,  and  midnight  darkness  inclosed  my  un« 
easily  throbbing  heart.  An  unending  pain  agitated  my 
breast,  whilst  the  panting  breath  moved  it  up  and  down. 

^  How  have  I  sinned  that  I  should  be  so  severely,  so 
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lesitMlj  puxusiied — for  what  Iia^e  I  beGome  bo  nnliappj  ?** 
asked  I,  loudly  minamoring,  as  with  tearful  ejea  I  looked 
around  me  on  the  blooming  scenes  which  richly  and  beauti- 
fiillj  Borrounded  me. 

It  was  a  glorioualy  fine  evening.  The  sun  was  descending; 
all  was  tranquil — only  a  low  murmur  stole  now  and  then^ 
like  a  whispered  declaration  of  lore,  between  foliage  and 
flowers  through  the  wood.  Everything  seemed  to  rejoice — T 
alone  suffered !  I  wished  to  be  the  bird  which  thought&Uy 
twittered,  swinging  upon  the  green  branches — or  the  flower 
which  beamed  so  splendidly,  which  gave  forth  such  sweet 
ordour — or  the  butterfly  which  rested  in  its  bosom — may, 
even  ihe  moss .  overgrown,  happy,  senseless  rock  against 
which  I  leaned; — only  not  man — ouly  not  the  sufferings 
pitiable  human  being  which  I  was ! 

I  rested  myself  beside  a  lake  which  bounded  the  park,  and 
which  was  encompassed  by  the  most  beautiful  shores. 

Oh  how  often  had  I  formerly,  with  youthful  pleasure  and 
joy,  guided  my  Httle  boat  over  its  dancing  waves !  How 
often  had  I,  with  my  powerful  arms,  divided  its  gentle 
waters — ^kissed  them  with  warm  lips — and  seen  in  the  clear 
depths  which  mirrored  back  a  cloudless  heaveu,  the  image  of 
my  pure  heart,  my  £resh  life !  As  formerly,  still  green,  riant 
shores  garianded  the  quiet  lake — as  formerly,  the  dark  blue 
of  the  heavens  reflected  itself  in  its  depths — ^my  boat  lay  on 
the  shore — everything  had  remained  so  unchanged,  so  kuadly 
unchanged !  I  only  was  no  longer  like  myself^  was  no  longer 
the  same.     I  found  everything  here,  excepting  only  myself. 

I  bowed  myself  down  to  touch  the  cool  water  with  my 
glowing  lips,  but  suddenly  drew  back  at  the  sight  of  my  own 
detestable  image,  which,  like  my  demon  of  misfortune,  raised 
itself  towards  me  more  ternfic  than  ever  £rom  the  dark 
depths.     It  was  to  me  as  if  I  had  been  stung  by  a  snake. 

With  disordered  and  painful  feelings,  I  fixed  my  stony 
gaze  upon  the  opposite  shore.  Joyful  human  voices  sounded 
thence;  and  I  soon  perceived  how  gay  couples  swung  around 
in  a  merry  midsummer  dance.  Songs  and  laughter  echoed 
back  from  the  rocks  around.  I  arose,  turned  myself  away, 
and  went  deeper  into  the  wood. 

Through  the  opening  of  an  avenue  shone  opposite  to  me 
the  brilliantly-illumined  windows  of  the  castle  of  my  pateaits. 

s2 
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They  beld  there  that  night  a  festival  to  celebrate  the  return 
of  my  eldest  sister  to  the  paternal  house.  She  had  left  it  in 
her  childhood,  in  order  to  be  brought  up  by  near  relations  in 
the  capital ;  and  now  returned  back  an  amiable  bride,  and 
was  received  by  festivities  which  I  now  escaped  as  earnestly 
as  I  formerly  had  sought  them. 

"'Nobody  wiD  miss  me,  nobody  will  think  about  me," 
thought  I,  with  bitter  feelmgs,  as  I  went  away  to  seek  for 
darkness  and  quiet.  "  Parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  make 
yourselves  happy — dance — sing !  I  shall  never  more  sing, 
never  more  dance,  never  more  laugh !" 

Music  now  resounded  from  the  castle,  and  brought  to  me 
the  bewitching  tones  of  my  favourite  waltz-^the  joyous  voices 
from  the  shore  became  louder  and  louder — I  went,  and  went, 
and  went — ^they  pursued  me.  Oh  all  ye  unfortunate  friends, 
ye  who  like  me  have  felt  yourselves  without  joy,  without 
nope  in  the  world — was  it  not  then,  during  the  innocent  joy 
of  others,  that  envy  and  bitter  chagrin  crept  into  your  hearts  ? 
If  it  be  painful  to  suffer  imdeservedly,  then  it  is  doubly 
painful  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  one  has  deserved  it,  when 
one,  for  the  first  time,  detects  in  oneself  an  envious  and  dis- 
dainful state  of  mind.  I  cannot  ^escribe  what  a  feeling  of 
infinite  pain  overpowered  for  some  moments  my  whole  being. 
My  whole  power  was  concentrated  upon  one  point — ^upon 
the  consciousness  of  my  suffering.  It  was  intolerable  to  me. 
"  Oh,  my  G-od !  comfort  me,  comfort  me !"  exclaimed  I  many 
times  with  a  hollow  voice,  before  which  I  myself  shudderea. 
"  K  thou  be  the  God  of  mercy,  then  pity  thou  thy  suffering 
child !  Give  me  again  that  which  thou  hast  taken  from  me  ; 
or  open  thy  heaven — send  an  angel  to  me,  an  angel  which 
shall  tell  me  why  I  suffer — or  annihilate  me !  I  am  a  grain 
of  dust  before  thee — mingle  me  with  the  dust — only  cause 
that  I  cease  to  feel,  to  suffer !"  This  wild,  incoherent  prayer 
— ah,  I  felt  it — ^was  only  an  audacious,  bitter  murmur.  I 
should  have  thrown  from  me  at  this  moment  every  earthly 
consolation ;  I  should  not  have  received  them.  An  angel's 
voice  alone,  an  immediate  revelation,  would  only,  so  I 
imagined,  give  me  tranquillity — could  only  give  me  back  my 
extinguished  hope,  my  faith  on  that  which  once  had  been  so 
sacred,  so  certain,  and  so  clear,  an4  which  now  to  my  feeling, 
unstable  and  wrapped  in  darkness,  left  me  without  any 
support. 
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Every  one  who,  like  me,  has  been  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly plunged  into  the  depths  of  misfortune,  will  feel  i^th 
me.  People  could  not  be  so  unhappy  if,  with  the  loss  of  all 
earthly  hopes,  they  did  not  also  often  lose  &ith  in  a  wise  and 
merciful  (rod.  That  gracious  voice  which  exclaimed  to  us 
that  not  a  sparrow,  much  less  one  of  us,  falls  unobserved  to 
the  earth — ^that  the  hairs  of  our  head  are  all  numbered — ^this 
voice  is  not  perceived  in  the  tempest  of  passions — and  if  even 
it  do  find  a  way  to  our  breast,  it  is  not  always  able  to  silence 
the  excited  waves — for  that  wild,  impatient  heart  desires 
then  an  instantaneous  efiect  to  prove  its  truth — ^and  if  in  our 
murmuring  no  consolatory  feelmg  descends  into  our  tumul- 
tuous  heart — ^if  our  fate  do  not  change,  our  sufferings  remain 
the  same-— then  we  despair— then — ah,  how  im.happy  are  we 
then ! 

With  eyes  fixed  on  the  ni^ht  I  went  onward,  and  seemed 
to  mysblf  like  a  child  of  the  night. 

All  at  once  as  it  were  a  hundred-we^ht  fell  upon  my 
heart,  that  what  I  suffered,  what  I  felt,  might  be  only  a  re- 
petition of  that  which  others  had  felt  and  suffered  before  me. 
j^e  bloody  sweat  of  millions  of  human  beings,  the  tears  of 
millions,  had  moistened  before  me  the  path  of  pain  upon 
which  I  wandered,  and  would  moisten  it  alter  me ;  and  shud- 
dering, I  saw  in  thought,  like  ugly  ghosts,  darker  than  the 
night  which  encompassed  me,  all  the  sufferings  and  afflictions 
of  the  human  race  pass  before  me — ^the  sufferings  of  the 
body,  of  the  heart,  of  feeling,  those  never  wearied  harpies^ 
which  leave  not  the  unfortunate,  until  he  has,  brother-like, 
extended  his  hand  as  a  skeleton  to  death — and  in  my  own 
name,  and  that  of  all  sufferers,  I  lifted  up  a  piercing,  painful, 
murmuring  cry,  and  directed  my  eyes  lamentingly  to  the 
stars.  In  tranquil,  undisturbed  majesty,  they  stood  clearly 
sparkling  above  my  head,  and  this  immovable  order,  this 
eternally  unshaken  repose  of  heaven,  awoke  in  my  breast  ice- 
cold  de^ir.  ''  Let  us  die !"  exclaimed  I  in  thought  to  my 
brethren  in  misfortune — "  let  us  die — ^then  all  is  at  an  end — 
we  have  no  compassionate  Father  in  heaven  !*' 

I  had  seated  myself,  and  felt  with  gloomy  satisfaction  how 
the  dampness  of  the  night  penetrated  my  dress ; — I  hoped 
that  it  would  undermine  my  enfeebled  health — and  my  only 
wish  now  was  for  death.  Whether  it  would  conduct  me  now 
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to  a  more  Mencllj  &te,  or  only  annihikte  my  affliciied  beong, 
it  wEiB  welcome  te  me,  dear  to  me,  and  iswardlj  loa^d  &r 

Sme.  I^obody  would  weep  for  me — all  my  mmily  would, 
e  myself,  regard  my  deaidi  as  a  gain.  I  knew  ity  knew  it 
mily  too  weil! 

Towards  midnight  tbe  miraic  waa  silent,  and  I  heard  }u>w 
lihe  daxicers  on  the  shore  departed  by  degrees,  amid  cbeerM 
sounds.  Ml  at  length  wb&  stilL  It  had  become  dadc,  and 
the  stars,  whose  glitteriag  pomp  had  seemed  to.  mock  my 
pain,  were  wrapped  in  clouds.  The  whole  coustry  lay  hidden 
in  deep  night,  and  s^  a  distance  the  thunder  waa  neard  to 
sdl.  All  this  accorded  more  with  my  inward  laeling;  and 
did  me  infinite  good.  I  threw  myself  down  upon  the  groiiad, 
and  wept  hitti^ly.  I  wept  long,  and  felt  thereby  a  b^ieficiai 
alleviation.  Gentler  feelings  pressed  into  my  heart,  axid 
combated  against  the  bitter  ones*  The  thoughts  so  ptceeious 
to  me  of  a  reward  on  the  other  side  of  lite,  for  suffermgs 
patiently  endured,  of  a  wise,  all*ceinpassionate  Pather,  came 
again  and  again*  I  was  now  able  to  pray  to  him  with  a  snb- 
missiye  heart.  I  prayed — prayed  for  eonsolatum — for  Ugbt 
and  strength,  with  that  fervent,  nameless  praj^,  whose 
strength  opens  heaven,  and  seems  able  to  press  wiith  the 
sighs  of  the  heart,  to  the  throne  of  the  ij^ernal.  I  had, 
whilst  I  played,  raised  myself  up,  but  soon  sank  down  again 
to  the  @Eu*th,  enfeebled  by  my  feelings  and  by  pain,  depsrvied 
even  as  much  of  thought  as  of  power,  and  diiM  tones  of  la* 
mentidion  laboured  forth  &am  my  panting  breast. 

The  night  was  warm,  asid  so  tranquil  that  no  bueath  of  air 
was  sent  fbrtk;  yet  it  seemed  to  me  at  times  as  if  a  trembling 
passed  through  the  leaves  of  the  poplar  imdieir  which  I  hrf, 
with  my£use  to  the  earthy  and  each  time  an  involuntary 
shudder  passed  through  me.  Three  times  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  a  hand  passed  over  my  head  li^itly  and  caressingly,  and 
with  the  pleasant  sensation  which  I  perceived  therefrom,  a 
delightfial  remembrance  of  my  childhood  livingljr  awoke 
witlon  me.  So  had  Maria,  the  little  beloved  one  of  my 
childish  years,  caressed  me,,  when  we,  fatigued  by  sport  and 
lexercise^  rested  upon  the  soft  grass  together.  I  had  per- 
eeived  this  sensation,  when  the  liti^  one  raised  her  feeMe 
hand  from  her  death-bed,  and  laid  it,  for  then  Ae  could  no 
longer  speak,  as  it  w«re  in  blessing  on  my  head. 
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Wfle  aim  aan  io  me  %t  this  mogwrnt  ?    Was  sbe,   tlie 
^ovified  amgel  of  eartK  aeub  b^  the  AU-meorcifial  to  oottfisrt 
tfiep    <)li^  £8mr  jny  luGHd;  beat  aa  tJiese  thflugl^ 
soul ! 

I  baiseTed  viAk  cextaxntj  irhad;  aaseiUng-aiifeniatiimL  was 
Meat  mOf  bui^,  altbongh  the  hair  of  1117  head  soae  vpaglA,  jet 
Aj  heart  M(;  no  fear.  What,  indeed,  dooa  one  fear  men 
tme  is  deeplj  wretdued  P  Na j,  evrai  tiie  mocd;  ^oomy  rm^ 
iations  of  the  spintiuil  worid  tonrify  no  hmfier.  The  &elin|[B 
.afbocror  which  they  infiiae  aie  wekome;  my  refireah-r-thej 
Taiiae  ua  aboTO  eartmy  nam,  and  seem  leis  horriUe  than  this. 
It  is,  hoivrever,  a  eooBQiaticnL  whidb,  as  we  behefe,  appsoaches 
tai  m  a  beioTed  lAiape  from  that  nnknown  land  ib  whoae 
p(aMa  all  lights  of  the  hnnum,  sparit.are  eaddnguiriied-;-' 
ifaerefiwe  aU  becomes  tranquil  in  the  tumnltnovis  Inreast,  and 
all  the  pulses  beat  in  adoring  expeetatioA.  Thns  openied 
in  my  soul  the  thought  of  Marians  presence.  I  caned  her 
sofQj  hj  name — besoa^itib  her  to  la j  her  hand  xipao.  my  heart 
— and  amid  feelings  of  peaee  and  sweet  repose,  snch  as  I  had 
newer  felt  before,  I  feU  into  a  kind  of  dreaming  staoe&ction. 
During  this,  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  saw  Maria  clothed  in 
white,  aotd  indeecnhably  beautilul,.  sit  near  me,  in  her  hand 
a  palm-branch  with  which  she  fanned  me — ^whilst  I,  in  no 
condition  to  speak  or  clearly  to  think,  pleased  myself  for 
some  momenls  only  by  the  feeling,  how  well  it  was  with  me. 
. All  at  onee  I  pereeived  Maria  seize  me  by  the  head,  and 
aimid  feelings  of  indeseribable  satisfiMtioa  I  fancied  mjsdf 
floating  away  at  her  side  over  the  earth  towards  heaven. 

"  I  am  dead!"  thought  I ;  and  an  um^eakable  sensatieoi 
of  joy  passed  with  the  thought  through  my  soul. 

I  wished  to  turn  myself  round,  that  I  nught  yet  onee  more 
behold  this  earlii  xmooi  whidi  I  had  suffered  sp  muc^ — ^but 
mists  dimmed  my  view. 

The  clouds  environed  me  ever  more  densely ;  I  felt  how 
the  freely  damps  dulled  my  breast,  and  dnlled  the  glow 
which  the  restless  beating  of  my  heart  had  occasioned.  ^  It 
is  good !"  thought  I ;  "  ^at  is  the  enfolding  of  the  grave, 
the  embrace  of  death— Tiow  beautifully  th^  cool!  soon — 
•aoon  shall  I  be  transfomed."  Again  it  became  dark  to  me, 
as  if  I  were  not  yet  •  dead,  only  dying.  My  mind  became 
4mery  moment  more  benumbed ;  it  necame  erer  daiker  and 
darW  beSnre  my  eyes-— a  dail  soughing,  as  of  distant  woods, 
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was  in  my  ears.  Yet  clearly  and  calmly  remained  to  me  the 
consciousness  of  a  guiding  hand,  even  in  the  moments  in 
which  I  entirely  seemed  to  lose  the  consciousness  of  my  owh 
existence. 

A  sudden  feeling  of  pain,  which  thrilled  through  my  heart 
like  a  dagger-stroke,  recalled  me  to  thought  and  conscious- 
ness. I. found  myself  lying  upon  the  earth  as  shortly  before, 
and  should  haye  regarded  all  as  merely  a  dream  had  I  not 
still  felt  the  soft,  warm  hand  which  inclosed  mine.  I  was 
feeble  and  powerless.  Without  raising  my  head,  I  exclaimed, 
"  Oh,  Maria,  why  didst  thou  not  take  me  up  into  thy  bright 
home  ?  Why  am  I  yet  upon  earth,  where  people  suffer  so 
much  and  so  hopelessly — ^why,  ah,  why  must  I  still  suffer  ?*' 

'^  God  wills  it,"  rephed  a  voice,  as  charming  and  melodious 
as  we  represent  to  ourselves  that  of  angels.  Ixupatiently 
murmuring,  I  asked,  "  And  to  what  purpose  shall  I  live  and 
suffer  ?." 

"  In  order  to  be  better  thyself— to  be  useful  to  others." 

"  How  can  I,  miserable  worm,  be  useful  to  others  ?" 

"  Through  tlu^  patience — through  the  example  of  thy  sub- 
mission." 

"Ah,  I  have  strength  to  feel  my  suffering,  but  not  to 
bear  it !" 

"  Pray !" 

"  God's  image  is  darkened  in  my  heart — I  cannot  pray  I "  I 
have  seen  the  abyss  of  pain — ^have  understood  the  sufferings 
of  men — ^and  I  see — I  understand  God  no  more !  Oh,  be 
not  angry,  pure,  holy  angel !  Thou  who  livest  in  light,  look 
merciftdly  upon  the  son  of  darkness— enlighten  me—com- 
fort me !" 

"  Yes,  I  will  comfort  thee!" 

"  Tell  me,  compassionate*  angel,  has  the  Eternal  sent  thee 
to  me  ?" 

"  He  has  sent  me  to  thee." 

"  His  eye  thus,  then,  sees  the  tormented  worm  creeping 
in  the  dust  P  The  suffering  creatures  of  the  earth  are  not 
unobserved  by  Him  ? 

"  He  sees,  he  numbers  them  all." 

"  Oh,  Maria !  say,  if  God  be  all-good  and  merciful,  where- 
fore all  the  wretchedness,  all  the  sufferings  of  men?" 

"  It  is  sufficient  for  thee  to  know  that  he  will  afford  com- 
fort to  all,  and  will  sometime  cause  all  suffering  to  cease." 


^ 
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"  I  cannot  take  hold  on  this  comfort — ^I  do  not  under- 
stand how  happinoBB  can  ever  outweigh  pain.  Happy  angel 
— ^thou  who  wast  already  in  childhood  snatched  away  from 
the  earth — ^thou  haat  never  known  its  afflictions — ^thou  un- 
derstandest  them  not !  Hear  now  one  of  its  victims  speak  ! 
Hear,  and  if  thv  incorporeal  being  can  yet  cherish  human 
feelii^^s — if  this  heart,  familiar  with  the  felicity  of  heaven,  be 
not  cold  for  foreign  suffering — ^then  shudder !"  And  from 
the  depths  of  my  agitated  heart  I  exclaimed — "  "We  suffer, 
we  suffer!  We  ctSl  for  help,  and  the  earth  opens  her 
abysses,  and  heaven  looks  coldly  down  and  despises  us. 
The  night  of  despair  covers  us — ^the  vulture  sits  on  our 
heart,  and  rends  nrom  it  piece  after  piece — and  gnaws  and 
gnaws.    We  call  on  death,  but  death  comes  not.    We  curse 

our  life — we  blaspheme "    I  paused,  thriUed  tbroiigh 

with  horror! 

Everything  was  still  for  a  moment,  and  I  endeavoured, 
with  a  convulsive  effort,  to  stupify  my  mind ;  for  I  dreaded 
to  hear  that  scornful  laughter,  to  see  those  dark  abysses,  to 
feel  those  pangs  of  agony. 

<<  Listen!"  said  the  angel-voice  suddenly,  strong  and  deli- 
cioua  as  a  harp-tone.  "  Listen  to  the  «ong  of  victory  from 
my  Hps,  which  the  suffering  children  of  earth  will  some  time 
sing  altogether  in  the  bright  heavens !"  And  I  heard  the 
angelic  song,  which  sounded  like  a  voice  out  of  the  clouds, 
and  yet  quite  near  to  me. 

Oh  thoa  human  angoish 

Thy  abode  was  brief! 
Heart,  ei^^nmchiaed  captive, 

What  a  blest  reliei^ 
Bt  snffering  parified. 
Now  to  God  allied! 

To  the  bright  bine  heaven, 

From  the  vale  of  care, 
Let  thine  eye  be  given, 

Think  not  on  despair ! 
See  above,  in  brightness, 
The  dwelling  of  uprightness ! 

Though  oor  life's  track  leads  ns 

Through  a  foreign  land, 
'Tis  but  the  course  that  speeds  us 

To  the  bright  .world's  strand, 
And  afar  off,  we 
The  Father's  house  can  see. 
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These  our  hopa»  wen  tendtnn 

Amid  storm  and  fear ; 
BlesBodnem  unending 

N^ir  smiDiiiidB  ns  htn. 
The  appointed  floal  ia  flaioedy 
The  victory  is  obtained ! 

Never  more  in  sadness 

fSluSSL  w«  look  to  beavvB, 
Sgriog's  eternal  n^dneaii 

To  our  hearts  is  given ; 
And  like  the  saints  above, 
fienoeferth  oor  life  is  love! 

Hone  no  mist  sarvonnde&i 

Error  all  is  e'-er ; 
Word  of  donbt  confonndeth 

Our  weak  faith  no  more, 
Fer  ianaik  so  pare,,  so  deary 
Shineth  only  here  I 

TIae  Boag  ceased,  Init  I  &ncied  I  atiH  heard  it.  The  pabi 
also  in  my  soul  ceased.  I  felt  how  every  bitter  feelmg  tvmin 
JBB  daendL'Ted  itsdif  by  degrees,  and  gme  place  to  gentle,  con- 
wAsAaty  ones.  Sweet  teairs  saa  down  my  cjseeks,  aad  a  ^1- 
ing  like  that  of  the  peace  j.U8t  now  sung,  oveiseame  for  a 
moment  my  being.  Soon,  however,  the  tormeot  woke  agam, 
and  doubt  raised  itself  again  £rom  the  depths  of  my  soul.  I 
tfiolded  my  hands  and  prayed,  ^  Oh  pitying,  gentle  angel,  fop- 
give  my  weakness — ^leave  xae  not — contiaiiie  to  give  mj  soul 
light  i  TeQ  me,  what  indeed  is  l^at  fos  whsdi  we  heire 
struggle  and  su^r  P" 

"  The  right,  the  true  life,  of  which  this  eartUy  Ufeis  ©aiy 
the  shadow.  An  eternal  mounting  upwards,  an  eternal  ap- 
proach to  Grod,  the  fountain  of  truth  and  bliss.  That  light, 
that  peace,  that  sanctifieation  and,  pure  joy,  which  we  heire 
seek  for  in  vain,  we  shall  there  find." 

"  Ah,"  I  replied,  gloomily,  "  night  encompasses  me — I 
cannot  take  hold  on  the  light." 

"  Behold,  the  red  of  the  morning  breaks,"  cried  the  voice ; 
"  behold,  how  it  diffuses  light  around  us ;  how  every  object, 
which  just  now  were  yet  v^ed  in  nocturnal  shadow,  appears 
in  brightness,'  beauty,  and  truth.  Thua  also  on  the  morning 
of  eternity  will  its  sun  diffuse  light  over  all  the  perplexities 
of  life — ^then  wilt  thou  understand  wherefore  thou  hast  suf- 
fered ;  only  continne  good,  only  continue  submissive — and  all 
will  be  right.  Son  of  suffering  I  thou  also  wilt  one  day  drink 
from  the  cup  of  felicity!" 
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^  Aai  the  poor  tempted  dnes,  thejiviiom  mtafortune  leads 
to  crime,  wbam  miB&Ftiine  degrades — ^wfaat  fate  may  thej 
co^ectP' 

^  God  k  mevei&d  and  just — adore  him  f 

^  And  tlie  wicked — ^thej  w^m  a  horrible  deatinj  soniB 
eyea.  from  their  cradle  to  haTe  destined  tO'  be  the  seowrge  of 
their  fellow-beiiigB  P" 

The  aagel  was  ailent  a  while,  but  at  length  said  with  a 
geoilef  solemn  serLonBness,  "  Wherefore  these  questions,  this 
diaqiuiet,  child  of  dust  ?    There  is  a  God — worship  God  !'* 

jtt  became  brighter  in  .my  souL  '^  Oh,"  said  I  softiy,  '^  I 
understand  thee.  God  is  God,  and  that  says  everytloaiig — 
mj  God  idso,"  added  I,  wil^  deep  aaad  joyous  fedings. 

"  And  thy  Father  1"  said  the  angelie  voice. 

^^Yes — nvjT  Father — ^and  a  Fating  who  pardons  1  Oh, 
Maria,  tell  me — ^if  I,  too  weak  to  bear  my  burden,  yoihmtarily 
laid  down  a  hfe  which  I  felt  to  be  intolerable,  wooM  not  thu 
Father  reeeire  his  imhappy  child  into  his  paternal  boaom  ?** 

^Do  liot  mislead  thyself/'  repEed  the  voice;  ^'he  who 
gives  way  before  the  trial,  can  never  deserve  the  reward.  Ok, 
vuffor  with  patience — hope  with  con^enee!  Deprive  not 
thyself  of  the  reward  which  awaits  thee — of  the  well-p]easiii|g 
of  God^  of  the  good  pure  witness  of  thine  own  conacre,  of 
the  bleosings  cc  those  to  whom  thoa  canst  be  upcm  earth  a 
support  aaid  a  comfort." 

<<  But  if  I  see  that  I  am  a  burden  to  othera  as  to  myKitL 

if — " 

^  Do  right  and  wondiip  God,"  replied  the  voice,  in  a  severe 
tone.  I  felt  pain.  At  length  I  said,  dejeetediy,  ^life  is 
long,  infinitely  long,  ^or  the  unhappy,  who  have  on  earth  no 
other,  better  lot  to  expect;  and  the  terminating  goal  of 
Buffering  appears  to  him  too  distant  for  it  to  operate  as  a  con- 
atont  allevmtion  of  ever^retuming  pain.  Iwu,  thou,  m  the 
en^cmnent  of  evep-aacending  happmen,  measorest  not,  le- 
markest  not,  the  course  of  the  years ;  ^oa  canst  not  Msik 
what  an  infinitude  of  duration  the  days,  the  hours,  nay,  even 
the  mmntefl^  have  for  the  unfortunate,  who  counts  his  pangs 
by  the  beating  of  his  pulse !  If  thon,  heaifenly  oomrorter, 
wisrt  ever  near  me,  I  would  not  comidain ;  but  when  thou 
ffetusnsst  to  the  bright  home  from  which  thou  out  of  mercy 
hast  desoeaaded,  what  will  become  of  me?    How  shall  i  be 
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able  to  bear  those  long,  long  hours,  which  the  united^puns 
of  the  soul  and  the  body  make  so  insufferable  ?" 

"  I  will  not  leave  thee,"  replied  the  angel,  whose  voice  was 
again  in&iitely  soft  and  gentle ;  "  I  will  assist  thee  to  endure 
those  hours,  and  to  feel  those  pains  less.  Qod  has  strewn 
everywhere  the  seeds  of  consolation  and  joy ;  we  will  seek  for 
them  together.  We  will  be  submissive— and  all  will  become 
good;  we  will  be  submissive — and  peace  will  descend  into 
our  hearts.  We  will  worship  God  together — ^together  seek 
for  the  mitigation  of  thy  pain ;  and  if  thou  must  weep,  thou 
shalt  no  longer  weep  alone."  At  these  words  the  voice  of 
the  angel  became  as  it  were  stifled  by  emotion. 

''Do  the  immortals  also  shed  tears?"  thought  I;  and 
amazed  beyond  all  description,  as  weE  by  the  words  as  by  the 
emotion  that  followed  them,  I  raised  myself  up,  and  ventured 
for  the  first  time  to  contemplate  the  white  figure  which  sate 
at  my  side.  Trembling  I  sought  for  the  dear,  well-known 
features  of  Maria;  I  found  them  not.  A  lovely,  to  me, 
strange  countenance,  veiled  with  compassionate  tears,  and 
brightened  by  the  dawning  crimson  of  the  morning,  bent 
over  me,  and  a  warm,  soft,  rosy  mouth  impressed  upon  my 
brow  an  affectionate  kiss. 

"Oh,  my  brother,  my  beloved  brother!"  whispered  the 
same  angelic  voice  which  went  so  to  my  heart,  "  recognise 
thy  sister,  whom  God  has  sent  to  thee  to  comfort  and  to 
love  thee — ^who  will  never  more  leave  thee !"  and  she  threw 
her  arms  around  me. 

My  bewilderment  was  so  great,  for  a  moment,  that  I  fancied 
I  had  lost  the  use  of  my  mmd. 

My  sister  endeavoured,  in  the  most  heartfelt  affectionate 
manner,  to  overcome  the  excitement  of  my  mind.  She  locked 
me  in  her  arms,  let  my  head  rest  upon  her  breast,  and  with 
sweet  loving  words  she  hushed  to  rest  as  it  were  my  agitated 
feelings.  I  became  by  degrees  calmer,  but  for  a  long  time 
could  not  persuade  myself  that  it  was  only  my  imagination, 
excited  in  the  highest  degree,  which  had  made  me  fancv  that 
an  angelr-yet  what  do  I  say — was  it  not  an  angel,  although 
in  a  human  form? — had  been  sent  by  God  for  my  consola- 
tion !  Yes,  that  was  she,  in  the  most  beautiful  signification 
of  the  word,  and  I  felt  it  every  moment  deeper.  In  order  to 
give  my  mind  the  most  perfect  clearness,  she  told  me  in  a  few 
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words  the  accident  whicli  had  conducted  hisr  to  me.  Informed 
of  my  illness,  of  its  consequences,  and  the  unhappy  state  of 
mj  mind,  which  mj  ^j  and  fortunate  brothers  had  described 
as  bordering  upon  insanity,  she  had,  immediately  on  her 
arriyal  at  the  paternal  home,  inquired  after  me,  and  learnt 
that  I,  more  gloomy  than  common,  had  gone  into  the 
park.  As  she,  tolerably  late  at  night,  again  inquired  aftier 
me,  and  heard  that  I  had  not  jet  retimied,  this  amiable 
sister,  under  the  pretence  of  going  to  rest,  stole  away  from 
the  hall,  and  into  the  park,  to  seek  out  her  afflicted  brother. 
She  was  about  to  call,  my  name,  when  my  lamenting  yoice 
reached  her  ear,  and  guided  her  to  the  spot  where  I  had  sunk 
down  oyerpowered  by  suffering,  and  almost  insensible.  She 
softly  approached  me,  lingered  quietly  beside  me,  and  heard 
how  I  called  on  the  name  of  Maria,  and  besought  her  to 
comfort  me ;  and  her  prudence  and  goodness  suggested  to 
her  the  thought  of  ayailing  herself  of  this  mistake,  which  my 
violently  excited  state  of  mind  and  my  heated  fancy  had 
made,  in  order  to  afford  me  consolation  in  a  manner  which 
would  make  the  greatest  impression  on  my  oyerstrained 
mind.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  our  conyersation  she 
thought  that  the  human  loying  sister,  deeply  affected  by  my 
sufferings,  would  be  more  able  to  contribute  to  my  comfort 
than  one  belonging  to.  the  world  of  spirits,  aiid  she  let  her 
feelings  speak  for  me.  "  My  brother" — thus  she  ended  her 
explanation — ^'  be  not  displeased  because  I  was  thy  angel ! 
Maria  would,  however,  have  left  thee;  and  I  wiU  never, 
never  more  leave  thee !" 

I  could  not  overcome  my  amazement.  "  And  those  oracular 
answers  which  thou  gavest  to  me  P" 

"  Thou  wilt  find  their  foundation  in  the  Gospel — there  is 
the  fountain  of  comfort  and  of  wisdom ;  we  will  together 
learn  to  gain  them  therefrom." 

"And that  charming  consolatory  hymn,"  I  said,  with  tear- 
ful eye,  "  was  it,  then,  only  thy  composition  ?" 

"  It  was  truth,  which,  although  feebly  composed,  by  me 
was  put  into  the  form  in  which  thou  now  hast  heard  it. 
When  we  shall  sometime  hear,  in  a  better  world,  the 
victorious  songs  of  the  suffering  children  of  the  earth,  and 
shall  even  mingle  our  own  voices  in  them — how  different, 
my  brother! — how  altogether  different  will  these  harmonies 
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of  eternity  appear  in  eompaciBen  with  feeble  eariUy  ixmm ! 
Te  ihaayemr  leilieitieBy  wkidi  bd  Inunan  ere  has  sees^  no  ear 
has  pevoeired^  which  mo  hnmaa  underBtandiiig  eaa  eomjnf^. 
hend — how,  indeed,  could  a  mortal  Toice  be  werfchy  to  ai^gp 
je !  Ye  patieoit  sufferers,  it  will  sometime  be  your  lot  to  do 
sol" 

'^  Yes,"  replied  I,  with  emotion, ''  I  may  perhaps  eometiiiie 
unite  my  yoice  wihh  these;  but  l^ou,  sister,  wilfe  aing  yet 
more  beautiful  among  the  happy  ones  arisen  from  the  grave 
— happy  on  this  and  on  the  other  side — ^thou  angel  of  Gi>d!" 
My  sister  made  no  reply,  but  looked  up  to  heayen  with  a 
slance^  in  which  patient  submission  was  so  expressiyely 
depicted,  as  if  she  saw  beforehand  that  seyere  fate  would  also 
strike  her,  and  she  offered  up  her  own  will  as  a  sacrifice. 

She  took  my  arm  within  hers,  and  conducted  me  slowly 
back  to  the  house.  The  eyer-^increasing  daylight  droye  awagr 
the  shadows  from  around ;  moorning  breezes  played  in  the 
foliage,  and  the  most  delicious  twittering  of  Inrds  roused 
itself  in  the  fresh  odoriferous  air.  All  this  appeared  to  me 
an  image  of  that  which  occurred  in  my  own  soul.  In  my 
night-enwrapped  mind  light  had  also  arisen ;  I  felt  the  gesKtle 
zephyrs  of  consolation,  I  heard  the  song  of  hope.  Silently 
went  on  my  sister  and  myself  beside  each  other ;  but  her 
beaming  glance,  which  now  was  riyeted  upon  mue,  now  passed 
oyer  the  enchanting  objects  which  surrounded  us,  and  tl^n 
raised  itself  to  heayen,  seemed  to  invite  my  feelings  to  follow 
in  its  holy  fiight. 

The  first  beams  of  the  sun  gilded  the  windows  of  tiie  castle 
as  we  approached  it — ^the  same  windows  whose  glittering 
iLLumination  some  hours  before  had  made  so  painful  an  im- 
pression upon  me.  Now  I  contemplated  them  with  quite 
different  feelings ;  and  as  I  turned  to  the  beaming  torch  of 
day,  I  repeated  softly,  with  deep  and  delirhtful  emotion, 
Tlfomaon'sgbriouBpraVer:  *"  "^ 

"  Father  of  light  and  life  I  thoa  Good  Saprome  I 
Oh,  teach  me  what  is  good  I  teach  me  thyself  I 
Save  me  from  folly,  vanity,  and  vice, 
From  every  low  parsmt!  andieed  mr  sonl 
With  knowledgo^  conscious  peace,  and  yirtue  pure ; 
Sacred,  substantial,  never-fading  bliss  I" 

I  perceiyed  the  change  within  myself  with  TSpture.    The 
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vodbamal  soow  hid  made  a  deep  impreBBion  mem,  me ;  and 
hawewn  nataral  eferytfaiiig  wfadch  had  ooeimed  might  be,  I 
afcill  could  not  help  asoiibmg  it  to  a  inmemataial  guidance. 
Is  the  moment  of  pain  and  of  despair  I  had  called  men  an 
angel,  and  an  angel  had  descended  to  me  with  kind,  long-> 
wieiied^for  wosda  of  consoUtion  and  hope.  The  voice  of  m]^ 
glorified  Maria  could  scarcely  have  produced  a  greater  chai^ 
in  me  than  the  voice  of  my  gentle  sister  did. 

She  fraa  one  of  those  heings  who  only  seem  to  Hnger  upon 
tke  earth  to  alleviate  its  misery,  and  in  whose  pure  soul 
hesiren  has  stamped,  as  it  were,  its  image.  G^itle,  lovely, 
wise,  serioas — Ae  went  through  the  world  like  a  loftier 
^irit,  who  only  takes  part  in  life  that  it  may  sweeten  the 
lives  of  otiieis.  She  found  her  happiness  only  in  the  happi- 
ness of  others ;  and  if  she  now  felt  the  suilerings  of  others 
bitterly,  it  was  because  she  kept  her  gaze  too  firmly  fixed 
upau  the  terminal  goal  of  the  journey  through  life  for  her  to 
pennit  the  brightness  of  her  mind  to  be  gloomed  by  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  way.  And  precisely  this  repose  in  her  own 
aoul  enabled  her,  wiselv  and  considerately,  to  select  and  apply 
the  right  method  for  the  alleviation  of  every  sorrow. 

I  soon  perceived  the  beneficial  influence  of  her  gentle  and 
pmident  guidance.  She  did  not  permit  my  soul,  after  being 
elevated  hj  its  temporary  flight,  to  sink  b»ek  into  cowardice, 
but  maintained  it  upright,  and  sought  to  being  it  into  a  state 
of  tranquil,  deliberate,  and  independent  Bbtei^ih. 

It  was  soon  evident  to  her  that  ambition  was  my  chief 
paasioci,  and  that  the  loss  of  all  that  could  promise  success  to 
this  passion  was  the  principal  cause  of  my  deep  melancholy. 
She  judged  wisely,  that  this  passion,  like  all  strong  passions  of 
the  soul,  could  scarcely  be  speedily  brought  into  subjection ; 
aad  endeavoured  onlv  to  give  it  another  direction,  to  set  id 
it  a  better^  nobler,  less  selfish,  and  to  me  a  yet  attainable 
object. 

'*  ISioa  canst  not,*'  soad  riie  once,  in  our  confidential  con- 
versatioas,  ''  become  a  Seipio,  a  Camillus,  a  Leonidas ;  but 
thorn  mayst  be  a  Socrates,  a  Plato,  or,  which  is  still  better, 
one  of  those  Apostles  of  Christianity,  whose  sacred  and 
hesoio  virtues  have  deaerved  immortality  on  earth.  Believe 
me,  mv  brother,  the  world  needs  for  its  nappiness  more  wise 
men  tuoL  heeoes;  and  the  happy,  noble  man,  who  haa  given 
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to  humanitj  one  comforfc,  one  refreshment,  may  die  mth  a 
more  beautiful  conscioiiBnesB  than  that  which  sweetened  the 
last  hours  of  an  Epaminondas.  Thou  hast  received  from 
nature  remarkable  gifts  of  mind,  memory,  acuteness ;  exercise 
and  cultiyate  these.  GPhou  hast  knowledge— strive  to  ac- 
quire more  and  better  solid  knowledge.  The  field  of  mental 
cultivation  is  immeasurable,  and  the  flowers  which  it  bears 
are  noble  everlastings.  The  richer  thy  harvest  becomes, 
the  more  thou  gamerest  that  which  is  mature  and  soHd,  the 
more  wilt  thou  be  able  to  extend  the  fruit  of  thy  labour  to 
the  greatly-needing  hungry  many,  and  wilt  deserve  the 
blessings  of  the  present  and  future  generations.  Let  us 
never  forget,  that  what  we  undertake  and  accomplish,  if  it 
be  actually  good  and  beneficial,  must  be  for  the  use  of  the 
kingdom  of  &od." 

Thus  spoke  mj  good  sister,  less,  as  I  believe,  in  the  con- 
viction of  my  ability  to  reach  the  prototypes  which  she 
presented  to  me,  than  to  animate  and  inspire  my  sunken 
spirit. 

In  proportion  as  my  earthly  future  opened  itself  again  to 
me,  my  courage-  and  my  powers  reawoke.  The  horizon  ex- 
panded itself,  as  it  were,  before  my  gaze.  Full  of  hope,  I 
extended  my  arms  towards  the  ascending  sun,  in  which  I 
now  saw,  as  formerly,  the  image  of  light  which  would  beam 
upon  my  earthly  life. 

I  began  to  labour  for  my  new  object  with  all  the  zeal 
which  my  weak  health  allowed,  and  might  perhaps  have 
exerted  myself  beyond  my  powers,  if  my  gentle  and  prudent 
sister  had  not  here  also  stood  by  my  side,  watchfully  and 
wamingly. 

.  She  induced  me  to  seek  diversion  of  mind,  and  by  agree- 
able  light  occupations  or  pastimes  to  cheer  my  spirits 
and  to  strengthen  my  powers.  I  had  talent  for  drawing. 
She  encouraged  me  to  practise  this  beautiful,  earnest  art, 
which  enables  us  to  perpetuate  beloved  memories,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  forget  the  oppressive  hours  of  the  present. 
How  often,  when  I  endeavoured  to  trace  her  gentle  fea- 
tures on  paper,  have  I  forgotten  myself,  the  whole  world, 
time,  and  everything  which  could  fati^e  or  distress  me, 
my  whole  soul  now  living  with  delight  m  my  beloved  work. 
How  often,  whilst  I  have  been  representing  the  attractive 


'sod  fisesli  dqects  of  tlie  coimtiy,  the  leafy  trees,  tke  eadm 
lake,  the  bold  heists,  tbe  shady  yalleys,  the  grazing  herds, 
'tiie  dean  taef-ccyfmd  cottages,  aoid  the  heavens  yeiled  with 
t»D8paK0Dt  €l(Mids,  hotw  oftm  has  the  feeling  of  peaee  and 
tqmet  aatia&ction.  penetrated  my  soul ! 

The  great  eondition  for  that  pure  enjoyment  is  this,  that 
.the  hesfft  ia  ftee  &om  every  root  of  bitterness,  every  se&ti- 
«ient  of  lU-tempa  and  envy ;  and  in  a  Bh<»rt  time,  these  dis- 
turbers of  peace  were  entirely  driven  oot  of  mine. 

I  had  forsMsrly  read  history  with  the  same  mind  with 
which  children  see  a  magnificent  sjiectacle,  with  admiration 
for  the  splendid  and  the  great,  without  in  any  way  as  a 
whole  connecting  and  embracing  it.  I  read  it  again,  afber 
years,  and  still  more,  misfortune,  had  matured  and  formed 
my  imderstanding,  and  found  a  totally  different  impression 
Wthisieadin^  ^ 

I^  eonteraplatang  the  &te  of  the  world,  my  own  vanished 
£rom  befixre  my  eyes.  "When  my  thoughts  roamed  through 
centuries,  my  lifetime  seemed  to  lose  itself  in  these,  Hke  a 
drop  in  ihd  oceaai — and  when  the  misfortunes  of  miUions  lay 
•open  before  my  sight,  I  was  ashamed  of  thinking  on  my  own. 
I  learned,  in  one  word,  to  forget  myself.  And  when  my 
weak  vision  coold  perceive  in  these  pictures  of  history  only 
s  eonfuaed  swarming  mass,  when  I  lost  there  the  traces  of  a 
wise  and  good  Providence,  when  I  saw  upon  earth  only  a 
diaorderly  succession  of  em»8,  confusion,  and  misery^  then 
my  sister  turned  my  glance  to  he»ven. 

I  looked  up  to  heaven,  listened  to  ihe  voices  of  the  good 
and  holy  upon  earth,  who — in  combat,  in  pain,  in  death — 
have  been  raised  with  confidoice,  joy,  and  celestial  power,  to 
vmoonee  to  us  a  higher  aim  than  eaarthly  happiness,  another 
home,  a  higher  light ; — Glistened  to  the  promises  of  immor- 
tality, and  to  the  presentiments  of  it  in  my  own  breast, 
and  learned  to  escSunee  in  my  heart  the  consolatory  belief 
vhich  akmAj  here  in  life  diffused  biig^itness  over  the  darkest 
night. 

I  looked  up  to  heaven.  Light  eame  from  above,  it 
beamed  down  into  my  soul.  I  comprehended  that  here 
below  an  things  are  only  in  the  begpnmg,  and  full  of  1k^; 
I  eheesfuUy  seoed  agam  my  pilgriD^stas,  €omposed  as  le- 
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garded  my  fate,  and  certain  of  my  object.  Erom  this  time 
my  heart  had  continually  peace ;  and  it  was  not  difficult  for 
me  to  seek  out  many  materiak  for  happiness  and  joy,  where- 
with I  was  enabled  to  build  upon  eioith  the  cottage  of  my 
content.  Among  these,  I  have  mentioned  pleasant  and 
diverting  occupations,  and  X  must  yet  add — society — ^not 
that  on  a  great  scale,  to  which  I  wfts  still  aways  opposed, 
and  which,  on  account  of  my  exterior,  could  only  awaken  un^ 
pleasant  feelings,  but  that  composed  of  my  own  &miLy  and 
my  own  friends,  who  did  not  alone  endure  me,  but  who  en« 
deavoured  with  kindness  that  I  should,  by  degrees,  find 
pleasure  in  their  joy,  and  even  learn  to  contribute  to  it — 
truly  often  enough,  like  a  blind  musician  contributing  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  dance. 

My  sister  and  myself  took  all  possible  pains  to  make  my 
temper,  violent  by  nature,  mild  and  cheerful.  She,  by  wan> 
ings,  friendly  coi^nsels,  but  principally  by  her  tenderness, 
her  care  to  surround  me  with  little  pleasures,  which  nobody 
knew  better  how  to  arrange  and  to  make  piquant  than  she 
did ;  I,  by  watchfulness  over  myself,  by  representing  all  irri- 
tability  and  sensitiveness,  and  for  the  rest,  by  perfect  sub- 
mission to  her  guidance. 

"  Whoever,"  said  she,  "  is  deprived  of  outward  charms, 
and  perpetuaiUy  requires  the  attention  and  cherishing  care  of 
others,  must  labour  still  more  than  others  to  acquire  that 
mild,  kind,  amiable  temper  and  behaviour,  which  is  alone 
sufficient  to  win  the  devotion  of  others — and  which  make  aU 
little  attentions  which  are  shown  to  them  become  so  agree- 
able, all  greater  ones  so  light." 

I  followed  her  counsel.  I  endeavoured  to  be  amiable 
— ^I  became  beloved,  and  I  deeply  felt  the  happiness  of 
being  so. 

The  first  great  pain  which  befel  me  after  my  return  to  life 
and  joy,  was  occasioned  to  me  by  her,  who  had  formerly  so 
affectionately  consoled  me.  Ah !  my  angelically  good  sister 
was  doomed,  aa  she  herself  had  divined,  to  experience  herself 
on  earth  the  bitterness  of  grief.  He — ^who  was  worthy  of  her 
in  every  respect,  and  with  whom  she  led  an  angel's  life — 
died  suddenly,  and  her  tender,  only  child  followed  him  soon 
afterwards.    As  tranquilly  and  mildly  as  she  had  formerly 
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«dd  to  me — "  Let  us  be  submisBive,"  she  now  repeated  to 
herself  these  words — and  was  perfectly  resigned.  Kind  and 
considerate  for  others  as  formerly,  her  bright  peaceful  eye 
was  ever  attentive  to  the  wishes  and  necessities  of  others ; 
but  they  remarked  that  something  in  her  was  changed — ^her 
joy  was  gone— she  was  in  heaven.  Her  life  on  c^arth  was 
now  only  a  slow  descent ;  not  that  of  an  eztin|^hed  flame, 
but  of  a  descending  sun,  which,  whilst  with  bright,  although 
dving  beams,  he  lets  his  farewell  illumine  this  world,  stands 
about  to  be  reillumined  with  new-bom  strength  and  purity  in 
another. 

She  was  no  more !— and  alone^and  deserted  by  her — I 
feared  for  a  long  time  to  lose  myself— but  I  soon  felt  that  she 
and  her  consolations  continued  still  in  my  heart  my  guardian 
angels.  I  collected  my  powers,  and  remained  resigned  to  the 
wiU  of  heaven. 

From  the  Eternal  home,  where  she  lives  blessed  and  again 
nnited  to  her  own,  she  casts  sometimes,  perhaps,  a  glance 
upon  the  grateful  brother  whose  good  angel  she  was  on  earth. 
Oh  that  this  glance  mifi;ht  never  find  me  unworthy! — that 
this  glance  might  not  look  down  without  pleasure  into  a 
piuified  and  sanctified  heart.  My  life  has  not  come  up  to 
the  splendid  image  which  we  beforehand  conceived,  I  have 
become  no  Socrates  nor  Plato,  but  still  am  wise  enough  not 
to  weep  over  it.  We  had — ^I  in  particular — ^had  had  quite 
too  much  confidence  in  the  powers  of  my  mind  and  my  un- 
derstanding.  I  soon  observed  that  my  abUity  to  comprehend 
on  a  great  scale,  and  to  think,  was  very  much  confined. 
Something — ^I  know  not  what  it  was — ^it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
it  were  my  own  skull — presented  to  my  thoughts,  when  they 
had  arrived  at  a  certain  point,  a  wall  which  was  to  them  as 
insurmountable  as  the  walls  of  my  room  were  to  my  feet ; 
and  my  spirit  was,  alas !  so  constituted,  that  its  flight  rather 
led  me  into  than  out  of  the  clouds.  Thus  I  was  also  here 
obliged  to  give  up  my  ambitious  hopes,  and  found  myself, 
when  I,  at  tength,  had  accustomed  myself  to  fruitless  com* 
bats  and  endeavours,  onlv  the  better  for  it. 

My  sister  had  above  all  things  turned  my  mind  to  religion ; 
and  this,  which  overcomes  all  human  passions,  poured  her 
tranqmUising  balsam  also  over  the  waves  of  my  ambition  and 
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-worldly  vanity.  And,  in  truth,  if  ve  acknowledge  oumelTefl 
3a  wark-tools  in  tke  hand  of  Providence,  who  has  created  ns, 
how  fodifi^  it  is  then  to  wish  to  be  anything  diflSerent  to 
that  for  which  He  has  destined  us ! 

When,  therefore,  I  saw  my  inability  to  miae  myself  above 
mediocrity  in  the  path  of  knowledge  and  of  science — ^I  ceased 
.to  strive  after  it,  and  calmly  renounced  a  renovm  which  was 
not  destined  &r  me.  I  employed,  thecefioore,  aU  the  gseater 
pains  to  enable  that  portion  of  myself;  the  perfectian  of  wddch 
2S  impeded  by  no  wall,  by  no  '^  so  far  and  no  farther,"  but 
to  which,  on  the  contrary,  infinitude  stands  open.  Eyexyone 
who  has  earnestly  begun  this  work  wiH  find  that  he  OKeates 
his  own  happiness. 

In  the  sphere  which  my  inward  eye  can  command,  I  en- 
deavour so  perfectly  to  comprehend  all,  so  to  profit  by  it  and 
to  employ  it,  that  it  actually  may  be  advantageous  to  others 
and  to  myself.  I  am,  according  to  my  ability,  active  in  out- 
ward life — and  never  do  I  alleviate  a  torment  of  the  body  or 
.of  the  soul  of  a  &Ilow-bemg  without  experiencing  an  increase 
in  my  happmeaa.  "When  the  infirmity  of  my  body  ccanpels 
me  to  inactivity — I  am  quiet,  and  occupy  my  thoughts  more 
exdnsively  with  the  beautiful  future  whmh  region  has 
opened  to  ua  on  the  other  side  of  the  land  of  care.  By  my 
patience  under  sufSering,  and  my,  if  not  always  merry,  yet 
always  friendly  stste  of  mind,  I  endeavour  not  to  make  un- 
pleasant the  attentions  and  care  whidi  people  show  to  me, 
and  in  particular,  make  my  brothers  and  sisters  aware  how 
easHy  a  temper;  cheerful  and  resigned  through  G-od,  can  bear 
outward  adversity.  They  are  kind  and  amiable,  and — ^I  know 
it,  and  say  it  with  tears  of  joy — ^there  is  no  one  amongst  them 
who  would  not  vriUingly  give  up  some  of  the  days  of  his  life 
to  beantify  mine.  And  yet  I  can  give  nothing  more  to  i^em, 
than^— my  sincere  friendship— do  little  mcare  for  them,  than 
many  a  time  to  think  for  th^n — and  always  to  feel  with  them. 
My  sick-room  is  now  their  confessional,  now  their  council* 
room,  and  often  also  their  temple  of  joy ; — ^and  when  they  are 
happy,  they  wiU  just  as  willingly  gladden  me  with  the 
view  of  their  happiness,  as  I  will  gladly  see  it,  and  take 
part  in  it* 

The  love  of  my  pavents  is  again  grven  to  me  smce  I  no 
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longer  embitter  their  days  by  impatient  murmiiring  over  my 
fate.  Ah,  have  I  now,  indeed,  reason  to  complain  of  my  fate. 
The  heaven  of  my  future  stands  brightly  open  there,  and  my 
present  life  is  agreeable.  I  love  still  more  virtuous  and 
amiable  peopk,  sympathise  in  their  &te,  and  am  loved  by 
them  in  return.  I  can  do  some  good — my  heart  has  peace — 
but  all  that  I  now  am,  all  that  1  now  say,  "that  have  I  from 
thee,  my  good  sister.  Thou  awokest  me  from  the  depths  of 
deapair,  didst  peeoB  me  to  thy  loving  breast — gave  my  soul 
comfort,  my  lue  courage — ^my  powers  a  "new  object — my 
temper  g^ntteness  I  Wheoa  I  cried  to  heaFen  iao  send  me  an 
ajogel,  how  mescifully  was  I  heard !  Thou  didat  come,  mj 
sister !  Oh  delightful  comforter,  gentle  inatmctor ! — although 
tobjbI^A  horn  my  sight,  l^ou  Itveat  eternally  in  my  heart; 
and  every  blessing,  which  I  ha^e  from  thee,  I  bring  again  to 
thee  in  humble  gratitude ! 


A  LETTER  ABOUT  SUPPERS. 


Stockholm,  November  20Ui,  1828. 

Best  Amaliji  ! 

Thou  inquirest  what  I  do  in  the  great  citj  of  Stock* 
hohn,  whilst  the  Parliament  waves  its  strife-proclaiming 
banners,  and  whilst  the  wise  and  the  unwise  heads  of  the 
capital  knock  one  against  the  other,  and  all  the  uninitiated 
expect  to  see  the  public  good  start  forth  from  the  mighty- 
blow  in  a  new-created  Mmerva-shape.  Thou  askest  what  I 
do  during  all  this  ? — ^Ah,  my  love — ^1  eat  suppers,  and  yawn ! 
The  day  before  yesterday  I  was  at  a  supper ;  yesterdajr,  I  was 
at  a  supper ;  to-night  also  shall  be  at  a  supper,  and  if  I  am 
.still  alive  to-morrow,  I  shall,  alas!  also  to-morrow  eat  a 
supper.  "  A  supper !"  I  hear  thee  ask — "  is  there  then  any- 
thing so  horrible  in  it  ?" 

My  Amalia,  thou  happy  daughter  of  the  country,  remain 
with  thy  sewing  and  thy  flowers — ^let  the  pure  air  kiss  thy 
cheeks,  sing  thy  simple  songs,  close  thy  day  in  peace  and  joy, 
eat  thy  frugal  evening  meal,  go  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock,  thank 
God,  and  pray  to  Him  that  He  may  preserve  thee  from  city 
life  and  suppers ! 

But  if  thou  wilt  become  acquainted  at  a  distance  with  these 
pleasures  of  the  great  and  elegant  world,  then  accompany  me 
m  spirit  for  a  few  minutes,  and  thou  shalt  be  initiated  into 
the  mysteries'  of  suppers. 

"VCe  must  adorn  ourselves  with  flowers!  Having  been 
invited  eight  days  ago  to  take  part  at  the  festival  of  pleasure, 
we  must,  in  order  to  salute  it,  call  up  our  freshest  smiles ! 

The  clock  strikes  eight.  We  leave  the  glass  with  a  parting 
glance  to  ascend  into  the  carriage  which  is  standing  ready, 
which  rattling  will  convey  us  through  the  streets  of  the  city 
to  wher^the  beaming  blaze  of  light  beckons  to  us  from  a  long 
row  of  windows. 

Kot  a  word  about  disarranged  curls,  rumpled  dresses,  and 
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tbe  thonsand  other  little  trayelling  discomforts.  One  must 
forget  sometbing.  One  gets  all  one's  array  again  into  tlie 
sp^diest  order,  and  reassnmes  that  becoming  smile  which 
one  had  left  upon  the  steps. 

The  doors  or  the  saloon  are  opened,  and  we  float  in.  Is  it 
the  simoom  or  the  sirocco  whicn  is  wafted  towards  us  from 
the  throng  of  people  and  lights  ?  One  of  the  two  it  certainly 
is,  and  thou  feelest  already  a  universal  drowsiness  and  dis- 
abling diffuse  themselTes  over  thy  intellectual  powers. 

The  greetings  are  over,  we  seat  ourselves.  God  be  thanked 
for  good  rest !  If  no  eiurtihquake  happen,  we  fihall  not  soon 
rise  again.  Closely  seated  together,  the  ladies  mutually  re* 
view  each  other — ^pay  compliments,  and  say  polite  things  to 
each  other — drawmg  up  tneir  mouths  the  while  as  if  they 
were  sucking  in  Sugarhmd.  The  eyes  tivinkle,  the  heads  are 
in  motion,  the  feathers  sway  here  and  there,  the  silken  dresses 
rustle ;  there  is  a  greeting,  a  questioning  and  an  answering ; 
there  is  a  murmunn^  ^  a  bustling,  becoming  by  degrees 
ever  funter  and  fiunter,  like  a  dying-away  storm.  GRie 
murmur  ceases— -it  begins  again — ^it  dies  out — and  all  be- 
comes still. 

They  get  the  card-tables  ready,  carry  tea  about,  exhibit  en- 
gravings. People  play  and  are  silent---people  blow  and  drink 
— people  examme  and  yawn. 

it  is  hot  and  sultry.  Slowlv  creeps  on  the  time.  The  heat 
of  the  rooms  increases,  curls  become  straight,  certain  noses 
become  red,  and  ears  bum,  the  eyes  fill  with  tears ;— one  gets 
uneasy,  one  turns  oneself  hither  and  thither,  one  puffs  and 
pliunies  oneself. 

f  epple  try  to  he^  a  conversation.  Bubbling  ideas  might 
enliven  one's  languishing  feelings  like  fresh  springs  of  water ; 
but  ah !  ideas  have  gone  out  of  ottr  heads  like  the  pomatum 
out  of  the  hair,  and  we  find  ourselves  hardly  witty  and  clever 
enough  to  talk  rationally  about  the  weather.  And  if  thou  do 
exert  thyself  sufficiently  to  say  something  particular,  thou 
wilt  receive  for  thy  answer  a  polite  "  Tea,  or  "  No,"  or 
"  Hum,"  or  "  Indeed !"  which  will  as  much  as  say, "  My  good 
one,  do  not  give  yourself  any  trouble !" 

See,  there  now  approaches  thee  a  gentleman  with  a  hat  in 
his  hand,  in  order  to  make  some  diversion  in  the  entertab- 
ment.    What  does  he  say  to  thee  P     Thou  smilest  really  so 
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geEktiy.  Was  it  Bosnefcliing  eivil  9  "  No."  BcmeikaaigwiMf  ^ 
"  No."  S<N»^hiBg  stupid  ?  ''  Ko."  WeU,  ms  it  mn&- 
tibiDg^  tliemf  '^  Yes,  but  something;  wLidi  was  abselutefy 
nothing.  The  poor  fellow,  he  was  rather  sleepy,.  Imd  }ost  i^ 
the  card-table;  and  was,  nuweovar,  under  the  iaxftoeiBBe  of 
the  supperHBivoeeo.  What  then,  indeed^  oosdd  he  say  other 
thaa — it  is  terribly  warm  here !" 

In  CMpder  to  awaken  thy  own  sense,  whick  is  shimbeEoufr 
against  thy  will,  thou  lookest  about  in  the  mimetrous  oom- 
pany  to  nnd  some  amusi^nent  in  the  remarks  whidi  thou 
canst  make.  In  yain !  everything  is  so  uniform*  Good  toa 
and  reifin^d  education  have  so  polished  and  tsdmmed,  have  sa 
far  removed  all  marked  fc»cm,  all  oiigtBiility,  that  osie  isr 
aware  of  no  other  difference  in  these  iiMJividaals  titon  tte; 
trifles  which  show  themselves  in  dress,  aad  tdiose  wMeb  mc9> 
oiful  nature,  that  ^aerny  of  melancholy  UBi&rmity,  always 
knows  how  to  preserve  betwe^i  nose,  mouth,  eyes,  etc. — mt 
this  is  alL 

They  casry  about  ices  and  confeetionery.  Some  refresh-^' 
rnent  is  perceptible  ,in  the  room  aind  the  senses..  Peodbr 
stick  thei  teaspoons  into  their  mouths,  and  enjoy,  sod  mr 
silent^ 

In  the  side-rooms  one  perceives  the  noise  of  the  tccnnps 
which  are  struck  by  the  players  on  the  taUe.  The  company 
in  the  saloon  sets  itself  now  in  motion — people  toxn  l^em- 
selves  round-^people  rise  up—they  set  down  the  little  pktes 
— ^they  draw  breai^. 

The  piano  is  opened^  Good.  The  nMgie  iniies  of  mmsB: 
will  probably  put  to  flight  the  demons  of  ennui.  They  thmst. 
in  a  h^timid,  half-bold  lover  of  musie,  that  he  may  phty. 
He  asserts  that  he  cannot,  but  still  seats  himself  at  the  in- 
strument. He  reddens,  he  turns  pale,  he  ti^eraUea,  b«t 
strikes  forcibly  upoai  the  patient  keys,  and  aecoxda  them  to  ff 
s<^g«  il!^ow^  thai^  God  that  it  is  esdedy  and  hius  jnot  gone 
off  worse. 

Eeal  talent  after  this  makes  itself  heard^unpflreteadiBg  but' 
calm  in  the  eonseiousness  of  its  power.  Tb^  are  songs  i&^m' 
Prithiof  which  are  suog.  Musie,  poetry^  both  ace  beaasti&L 
The  voice  of  the  siog^  is  certaiaa  and  agreeable,  altbough  ^e 
heat  ackd  the  crowd  of  people  in  the  Uttle  loosa  iake  aiwi^ 
from,  its  tone.  The  last  accord  baa  souadedr-'W^y  tfak  siloaoe* 
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ia  ike  oompanj,  tfait  inunoysbkBB8flB--48  it  delig^t^  trnptvoBB; 
iaBpniatMii  9  Bepveased  jwnfl  aad  deep^  eyes  make  amnlPer. 
The  anger  has  siing  to  the  wiilk.  The  snpper-fiiiiDeoo  had 
disaUad  all  fseifiag. 

Diiiimer  aad  dimmer  bmai  tbe  Hgkfai,  the  heat;  becMnoi 
more  oppresuvey  tiia  air  moace  Bultiy.  People  foel  timt  tlib^ 
are  juat  about  to  sink  into  dull  iineoiiBcioiuiiMHi ;  pec^fr 
cempel  tbemaelyeB  to  be  mecrj ;  ihm  tdk  aboat  faahiOMa, 
diimecB,  members  of  parliament,  and  so  on;  one  triea  toi 
squeeae  ife  ottii  of  oneself;  one  orardoes  it ;  one  tells  lies ;  one^ 
speaks  slander,  compelled  by  necessity,  and  in  anxiety  to  BKf 
Bometliing,  koweyer — ^and  wishes  oneself  a£Eir  off. 

But  slowly  wear  away  the  hours,  the  minutes  Btratch  and 
expand  themselTes  in  tbe  same  way.  One  feela  the  need  of 
domg  so  oneself. 

Yet  once  more  eae  ocmtemplates  the  engravings,  bat  takeer 
them  in  one's  hand  upside  down.  One  still  isSka^  but  says 
yes  instead  of  no,  and  no  instead  of  yes ;  one  suppressea 
yawns  at  the  risk  of  being  choked ;  one  feels  oneself  weariftily 
other  people  intolerable ;  but  one  still  keeps  on  simpering 
and  smiling  kindly. 

Prom  eight  to  nine — from  nine  to  ten — from  ten  to  eleven 
— from  eloven  to  twelve,  haye  we  sate  quietly  and  patiently 
in  this  little  heU  of  heat  and  Goartesy. 

Oar  strength  is  at  aa  end,  midnight  has  stmi^  and  now 
certaiflly  people  would  either  &11  into  a  funting  £t  or  die  ;- 
but  the  doors  of  the  eatu^-room  are  opened,  odours  of  eat* 
abfea  operate  like  eauKie-G»logne  upon  our  norvea— a  yoioe 
proclaims,  "  It  is  served" — and  people  axe  saved ! 

The  company  rise  hastily,  uai  in  a  mass.    They  go  out  in 
couples,  or  one  after  the  other,  into  the  eating-hi^  where  an 
immaaanrable  table,  a  new  land  of  Ganaao,  offiecs  aU  dainty 
gifi«  of  nknt^  and  of  hixny  to  tiie  £u(i^iiig  wanders 
oat  of  iae  wildennBS. 

People  troop  aboat  liie  table;  people  throng  together > 
euA  ehooaes  a  plaoe  £9r  hnaself ;  tiiis  one  wfll  not  sit 
by  that ;  that  «Be  wiQ  not  ait  by  this.    At  laat  they  are 


Now  goes  on  thaeatmg  with  the  greatest  and  moat  eaameat 
zeal.  Fee^^e  eab  and  eat  and  eat.  People  ftel  a  desperate 
desire  by  anything  of  activity  to  indemnify  themselves  for 
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the  long  inactiyity  and  tedium  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected, and  they  seize  upon  the  only  one  which  offers  itself. 
One  eats  till  one  is  satisfied,  more  than  satisfied;  but  one 
still  eats  on  with  unalterable  zeal.  At  length  the  dessert  is 
brought  in.  The  mammas,  satisfied  themselves,  cleverly 
emp^  the  plates  into  their  reticules  and  pocket-handker- 
chiefs — ^probably  for  the  children  who  are  left  at  home— 
whilst  the  daughters  read  with  great  interest  the  devices 
upon  the  sugar  work,  which  upon  its  summit  contains  un- 
exampled stupidity,  and  exercise  their  wit  in  guessing  cha- 
rades. 

The  meal  time,  thank  God,  has  an  end  like  everything 
else.  The  money  of  the  host  changed  into  veal-cutlets,  tarts, 
and  wine,  rests  in  our  stomachs.  With  this  burden  we  with- 
draw again  into  the  saloon,  stand  there  yet  a  while  jhmt 
Vhonneur,  and  talk  of  nothing;  take  leave  at  length,  and 
wearied  body  and  soul  drive  home,  that  we  may  lie  down  in 
bed  at  one  or  half-past,  with  overladen  stomachs,  with  empty 
heads  and  hearts,  which  have  preserved  £rom  the  lately  passed 
hours  no  other  remembrances  than  such  as  have  for  their 
consequences  on  the  following  day,  weariness  and  indispo- 
sition. ' 

In  the  mean  time  the  host  and  hostess  of  the  supper  go 
about  amid  extinguished  lights,  and  congratulate  one  another 
that  the  history  is  come  to  an  end,  and  comfort  themselves 
for  the  expense  of  the  supper  by  its  having  been  splendid, 
and  that  people  have  had  a  deal  oi  pleasure  with  them.  De- 
ceived, short-sighted  mortals ! — wait — soon  will  your  grateful 
guests  thank  you  with  new  suppers,  and  the  bill  for  ennui, 
which  you  now  owe  them,  will  be  perfectly  balanced. 

There  hast  thou,  myAmalia,  a  sketch  of  a  sreat  dty 
supper,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  supipers  of  the  capital. 
They  are  a  mass  of  sleepy  sisters,  whose  inother,  called  Jjazi- 
nesB,  and  whose  foster-mother,  Custom,  continue  to  conduct 
them  about  with  low  curtseys  from  house  to  house.  People 
have  called  them  a  thousana  luibearable  names,  but  people 
still  delay  to  proscribe  them,  because  Laziness  and  Custom 
are  stiff  ladies  who  have  known  how  to  gain  respect,  and 
against  whom  people  cannot  offend  unpunished.  ^ 

If  people  riaicme  their  hoop  petticoats,  they  ran  the  risk 
of  being  called  foolish  and  self-wuled. 
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If  thou  fiiQcj  that  a  touch  of  Noyember  spleen  have  thrown 
a  dark  shadow  over  this  supper-description,  I  will  not  exactly 
say  no  to  it ;  but  in  the  prmcipal  features  it  is  true,  and  not 
caricatured. 

It  is  incomprehensible  to  me  how  so  many  dever  people 
can  come  together  in  order  to  fatigue  themselves  so. 

If  the  genius  of  Pleasure  were  to  publish  a  proclamation 
to  its  worshippers,  with  the  invitation  to  enjoy  themselves, 
I  fimcf  to  myself  that  its  contents  would  probably  be  as 
follow : 

'^  Friends  of  pleasure,  of  cheerfulness  and  joy,  old  and 
young — ^ye  who  would  enjoy  life,  its  short  hours  of  rest,  its 
fleeting  minutes — ^fly,  fly  suppers ! 

''  K  ye  would,  during  the  long  winter  evenings,  drive  away 
the  roirits  of  ennui,  then  listen  to  my  recipe: 

"  Assemble  connexions,  acquaintance,  and  friends,  but  not 
too  many.  The  supper-sirocco  arises  from  the  crush  and 
heat. 

^  Be  ye  only  a  few ;  be,  however,  cheerful !  Kindle  the 
lights  in  your  rooms,  but  stiU  more  the  Ughts  of  understand- 
ing  and  of  refined  jest  in  your  heads.  Let  the  easy  fire  of 
joy  be  lighted  for  each  other.  Yet,  once  more,  be  cheerful, 
be  kind,  and,  if  you  can,  be  witty !  Dance,  play,  sing — ^but 
do  it  all  so  that  it  may  give  you  pleasure !  Iiet  nothing 
begin  heavily,  nothing  end  heavily !  Entwine  with  Ught 
hands  the  garland  of  inno^nt  joy ;  and  for  that  purpose  ex- 
tend to  every  one,  unpretendingly,  his  little  flower ! 

"  Is  the  pleasure  of  conversation  dear  to  you,  let  the  fire 
of  ideas  circulate  among  you;  throw  one  to  another  the 
sparks  of  jest,  which  shine,  but  do  not  bum.  Let  thought 
reply  to  thought,  feeling  to  feeling,  smile  to  smile,  like  melo- 
dious echoes,  or  rather  like  those  gentle  and  charming  tones 
which  the  lightest  touch  caUs  forth  fit)m  the  attuned  harp. 

'^  The  weU-cared-for  mind  must  not,  however,  forget  the 
physical — the  soul  must  not  forget  the  body.  Gfive  to  this 
a  refreshment ;  but  let  this  also  be  light,  be  given  without 
formality,  be  as  it  were  a  pleasiure.  If  people  sit  down  to 
table  with  serious,  important  fiEtces,  with  Jmife  and  fork  and 
napkin,  to  eat — ^then  it  is  a  labour. 

*'  <  People  eat  to  live ;  people  do  not  live  to  eat,*  says  a 
wise  man.    Would  you  give  yourselves  pleasure,  then  eat 
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and  itkk  only  to  be  able  9&eirw9atdB  to  laugh  iihe  juqm  cor- 

When  the  ail-wise  CEeolar  conuaaodfid  that  day  andiiii^di 
should  for  twelve  hours  govern  alternately  our  litiile  g^obe^it 
eMitaiBly  w9b  by  tbis  his  intention  that  man,  his  noble  but 
weak  child,  should  repese  in  the  lap  of  the  night,  that  ha 
might  be  able  to  work  and  to  enjc^  humelf  amid  the  Mghl  of 
day.  There&re,  let  l^e  end  of  the  eT^eoing  be  tiie  end  of 
your  day  and  your  pleasures.  Let  midnight  find  you  qdbt^ 
and  taking  your  rest ;  and  closing  the  day  in  peace  tA  Ihe 
right  tiflie^  amg  with  the  noble  and  amiable  poet  SraiQflea— 

After  aa  eyening 
By  calm  jor  attended^ 
JiaA  cordmUj  ended, 
Sleep  we  so  calmly,  and  waken  well  pleased. 

Oh  heaven !  the  dock  strikes  eight — the  horrible  supper-; 
hour !  The  carriage  is  abeady  drawn  up,  my  husband  stands 
ready,  and  I  have  not  one  single  flower  in  my  hair.  Grood 
night,  happy  Amalia,  thou  wilt  soon  go  to  bed,  and  I  must 
yet  arm  myself  for  a  campaign.  To-morrow,  if  I  am  in  a 
condition,  I  will  sing — 

After  an  eremng 
hi  eati&£  expeuuedy 
Yawning  ended, 
Sle^  we  80  hadlj,  and  wake  out  of  sorts. 


^ 
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TowABDB  the  end  of  February,  1829,  I  found  myself  one 
evening  at  the  custom-house,  waiting  for  the  compidsory 
visit  of  the  officer,  after  which  I  could  enter  the  capital  of 
•Sweden.  It  was  during  a  terrible  storm,  and  I  was  sitting 
in  a  small  op^i  sledge,  frozen,  weaiy,  and  sleepy,  and  con- 
sequently, as  thy  oompassiofnate  soul  may  think,  my  affec- 
tionate young  reader,  not  exactly  in  an  enviable  conmtion. 

My  poor  Httle  horse,  which  had  a  cold,  coughed  and 
sneezea.  The  man  who  drove  me,  crossed  his  arms  over  his 
body  to  worm  himself.  The  tempest  howled,  and  the  snow 
whirled  around  us.  I  closed  my  eyes  and  waited,  as  I  have 
often  done,  and  have  always  found  to  be  best  amid  all  snow- 
storms, as  well  within  as  out  of  the  house,  which  one  is  not 
Imky  enough  to  be  able  to  escape.  At  length  I  heard  slow 
steps  advancing  over  the  cracluing  snow.  The  inspector 
arrived  with  his  lantern  in  his  hand.  He'had  a  red  nose,  and 
looked  unhappy.  I  held  in  my  hand  a  bank-note,  and  wished 
to  sUp  it  inl^  hiQ,  in  order  therewith  to  purchase  for  myself 
vest  and  an  uninterrupted  nrogress.  He  withdrew  his  mind. 
^  It  is  not  necessary,*'  said  he,  drily,  but  courteously.  "I 
shall  not  give  you  much  trouble,'*  continued  he,  as  he  began 
to  lift  out  my  travelling  bags  and  to  disarrange  my  bundles 
and  bandboxes.  I  found  myself,  not  without  vexa&on,  com- 
pelled to  alight.  Out  of  humour,  and  with  a  secret,  mis- 
ehievous  pleasure,  I  dropped  again  my  bank-note  into  my 
retkmle,  and  thought,  *'  Wdl,  tiien,  he  shall  not  get  anything 
for  Ins  tronble.** 

In  the  mean  time  my  social  driver  began  a  conversation 
with  him. 

^  It  is  dreadfully  had  weather  this  evening,  dear  sirr* 

**Tes." 
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"  I  think  you  would  have  foimd  it  a  deal  pleasanter  to  haye 
been  sitting  in  a  warm  room,  and  drinking  a  drop,  instead  of 
freezing  your  fingers  with  stopping  us  here^  for  which  no* 
body  thanks  you." 

if  o  answer. 

"  I  would  give  something  now  to  be  sitting  with  my  old 
folks  in  the  warm  chimney  comer,  and  eating  my  Sunday 
porridge,  that  would  taste  well,  sir." 

"Yes,  yes!" 

"  Are  you  married  ?" 

«  Yes.^' 

"  Have  you  children  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  how  many  then  ?"  • 

"  Four."    And  a  deep  sigh  followed  this  answer. 

"Four?  Nay,  then,  you  have  mouths  enough  to  fill. 
Aha !  !N'ow  you  think  you  have  found  out  something  contra* 
band.  Cheese,  dear  sir ;  cheese,  you  see.  Yes,  your  mouth 
may  well  water.  I'd  wager  that  you  would  rather  bite  into 
it  than  into  the  moon.  Nay,  do  you  not  see  that  that  is 
nothing  but  a  butter  tub  ?  Must  you  of  necessity  dip  your 
fingers  into  the  brine  ?"  etc.,  etc. 

After  the  inspector  had  convinced  himself  that  only  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  cheeses,  loaves,  and  gingerbread,  mtAe 
up  for  the  most  part  the  lading  of  the  sledge,  he  arranged  all 
again  in  the  most  exact  order,  gave  me  his  hand  to  assist  me 
into  the  sledge,  and  carefully  wrapped  the  furs  around  me. 
My  displeasure  had  in  the  mean  time  altogether  vanished. 
"  It  is,"  thought  I,  "the  duty  of  poor  inspectors  to  be  the 
plague  and  torment  of  travellers,  and  this  one  has  been  mine 
in  the  politest  way  in  the  world."  And  whilst  he  continued 
to  replace  everything  conscientiously  and  carefiilly,  a  variety 
of  imager  arose  in  my  i^oul  which  moUified  me  yet  more. 
The  red  frosted  nose,  the  dejected  look,  the  stiff  fingers,  the 
four  children,  the  snowy  weather,  the  dark  dismal  evening  ; 
all  these  arose  within  me  like  shadows  in  a  camera  obscura, 
and  softened  my  heart.  I  felt  again  after  the  bank-note ;  I 
thought  about  a  loaf  and  a  cheese  as  a  supper  for  the  poor 
'>  children ;  but  whilst  I  felt,  whilst  I  thought,  the  inspector 
opened  the  bar,  took  off  his  hat  politely,  aud  I  drove  hastily 
through  the  barrier,  wishing  to  call  out  "  Halt !"  but  without 
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doing  BO.  With  a  heavy  heart,  and  with  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  as  if  I  had  lost  somethine;  valuable  on  the  way,  I  drove 
through  the  city,  and  saw  in  the  white  whirling  snow-flakes 
before  me,  as  if  in  a  transparency,  the  frosted  red  nose,  and 
the  d^ected  countenance,  upon  which  I  could  so  easily,  at 
least  tor  a  moment,  have  called  up  a  glad  expression. 

How  many  opportunities  for  doing  good,  in  great  or  in 
small  degree,  are  lost  through  indecision !  Wmlst  we  are 
asking  ourselves.  Shall  I,  or  shall  I  not?  the  moment'-ls 
passed,  and  the  flower  of  joy  which  we  might  have  given  is 
withered,  and  often  can  no  more  be  revived  by  tears  of  re- 
pentance. 

Thus  thought  I  sadhr  as  my  sledge  slowly  moved  through 
the  deep  snow-slush  of  the  streets,  and  often  sank  down  into 
a  kennel,  out  of  which  it  was  dragged  with  difficulty.  The 
wind  had  blown  out  the  lights  in  the  lamps,  and  the  streets 
were  scarcely  lighted  at  all,  except  by  the  shops.  Here  I  saw 
a  gentleman  who  had  almost  lost  ms  cloak,  and  whilst  he 
wrapped  it  tighter  around  him,  the  wind  blew  his  hat  off; 
there  a  lady,  who,  holding  with  one  hand  an  umbrella,  with 
the  other  her  pelisse,  went  along  blindly  but  courageously, 
and  drove  right  upon  a  fruit-s^ll,  whose  sharp-nosed  pro- 
prietor  bid  her  with  a  shrill  voice  to  look  better  about  her. 

Here  howled  a  dog ;  there  swore  a  fellow  who  had  driven 
his  cart  against  another;  a. little  lad  went  whistling  gaily 
amid  the  snow-storm  and  the  hurly-burly,  which  did  not 
trouble  his  calm,  .childish  mind.  Ever  and  anon  a  covered 
sledge)  with  lighted  Lmips  sped,  comet-like,  on  its  beaming 
path,  driving  aside  both  people  and  animals.  This  was  all 
which  I  saw  and  heard  of  the  great,  magnificent  capital'  this 
evening.  In  order  to  enliven  myself  I  begai\  to  think  about 
the  anuable  family  in  whose  bosom  I  should  soon  find  myself, 
on  the  glad  occasion  which  took  me  there,  with  other  cheer- 
ful, light,  and  soul-farming  things  which  I  could  bring  to- 
Sther  in  mj  memory.  At  length  my  sledge  stopped.  My 
iver  exclaimed,  "  Now  we  are  there !"  and  I  said  to  myself 
enraptured,  "  Now  then  I  am  here !"  and  I  soon  heard  around 
me  many  voices,  which,  in  various  but  joyful  tones,  exclaimed, 
"  Good  day !"  "  Good  day !"  "  Good  evening !"  "  Welcome ! 
welcome!"  I,  my  loaves,  cheeses,  gingerbread,  all  were 
heartily  welcome,  and  installed  in  an  excellent  and  warm 
room. 
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Half  an  hanr  later,  I  safee  in  the  handsome  and  weM-iiglited 

drawing-xoom,  yrbease  Cokmel  H oad  his  ikmilj  yrem 

Msembied.  It  iras  teft-timie;  and  firam  ihe  boiiiitg  teakMie 
asaended  a  curHng  eloud  of  steam,  whieh  floated  aAxwe  the 
glitteansg  teacups  and  the  becdLets  iLp-hea|>ed  witii  cakes, 
rusks,  and  rje-Xoa^seB,  which,  eovered  the  ample  tea-table. 
S^elemaehns,  as  he  came  out  of  Tartarus  into  the  Elysian 
[Fields,  could  not  have  feit  a  greater  contentment  tl»ai  I, 
arrived  £rom  my  snow-stormy  journey,  in  the  friendly  haven 
of  the  tea-table.  The  gay,  pleasaoat  beings  Tvho  moved  around 
me ;.  the  excellent  apartment ;  the  Hghts,  vrhidbi-  in  certain 
moments  no  little  contribute  to  making  the  soul  light ;  the 
enUveniog,  worming  draught  whidb.  I  was  enjoying ;  i^  was 

excellently  animatmg,  inspiriting,  all  was ah !  wonldst 

thou  believe  it,  my  reader !  that  the  :frosted  nose  there  at  the 
barrier,  in  the  miost  of  my  pleasurable  sensations  set  itself  on 
the  edge  of  .my  teacup,  and  embittered  to  me  its  nectar  ? 
Yes,  yes,  but  it  did;  and  I  think  that  I  should  h»ve  been  less 
shocked  to  have  seen  my  own  double !  In  order  to  regadnmy 
perfect  peace,  said  I  to  myself,  "  To-morrow  I  will  atone  for 
my  inattention ;  to-morrow  T'  and  pacifying  myself  with  my 
resolution  for  the  morrow,  I  seated  myself,  according  to  my 
custom,  silently  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  knitting  my  stock- 
ing, sipping  now  and  then  from  the  teacup,  which  stood  upon 
a  nttle  table  beside  me,  and  noticing  unobservedly  the  fomily 

picture  before  me.     Colonel  H sate  in  a  corner  of  the 

8o6et^  and  laid  Patience,  the  hheade  de  Chpmhague^  I  fancy. 
He  was  tall  and  strong-built,  but  thinf  and  had  an  invalid 
appearance.  His  features  were  noble,  and  i&oon  his  deeply 
sunken  eyes  beamed  forth  a  p^ietrating  but  quiet  glance,  iat 
the  most  part  AiU  of  an  almost  divine  goodness,  especiaHy 
when  it  was  riveted  iimon  his  children.  He  spoke  seldom, 
never  made  speeches,  but  his  words,  uttered  dowly  and  with 
a  certain  cdm  strength,  had  generally  the  eflSsct  of  an  oracle. 
Seriousness  and  mildness  governed  his  whole  beoig.  He 
carried  himself  imcommonly  upright ;  and  I  have  always 
imagined  that  this  was  less  the  nesult  of  his  military  bearing 
thain  of  his  isflexible  honesty,  his  firm  integrity,  which  were 
the  groundwork  of  his  character,  and  were  mirrored  in  his 
exterior. 

He  dsi  not  mixi^le  in  the  eosxrersation  whidi,  this  evemng, 
was  carried  on  with  much  animation  among  his  children;  wk 
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yet,  now  and  then,  let  fall  drily  some  witty  obsenration, 
which,  accompanied  by  an  expression  of  countenance  so 
archly  comic,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  so  full  of  conciliating 
goodness  towards  those  to  whom  it  referred,  that  if  such  felt 
embarrassment  they  felt  pleasure  also. 

Bis  wife  (*'  her  Honour,"  as  I  from  old  custom  mostly  call 
her) — her  Honour  sate  in  the  other  comer  of  the  so&,  and 
netted,  but  without  particularly  attending  to  her  work.  She 
seemed  not  to  haye  been  handsome  even  in  her  younger 
years,  but  had,  especially  when  she  spoke,  something  kmd, 
liyely,  and  interesting  in  her  countenance,  which  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  see.  There  was  something  tender,  something 
restless  in  her  manner,  and  especially  in  her  eyes.  One  read 
there  that  she  incessantly  bore  upon  her  heart  that  long,  un« 
ending  promemoria  of  thoughts  and  cares  which,  for  a  wife, 
mother,  and  housekeeper,  begin  with  husband  and  child,  go 
through  all  the  concerns,  all  the  least  branches  of  home  and 
domestic  mamieement,  and  neyer  once  come  to  an  end ;  like 
the  atoms  of  dust,  which  may  be  blown  away,  but  which 
always  fall  again. 

Her  Honour's  tender  and  restless  glances  dwelt  this  eyen- 
ing  most  frequently  upon  Emilia^  the  eldest  daughter,  with 
an  expression  both  of  pleasure  and  pain.  An  fSOTectionate 
smile  floated  upon  her  lips,  and  tears  glittered  on  her  eye- 
lids ;  but  both  m  the  smiles  and  the  tears  beamed  the  warm 
and  heartfelt  loye  of  the  mother. 

Emilia  seemed  not  to  obserye  her  mother's  glances,  for  she 
seryed  tea  quite  calmly,  with  white  and  beautiful  hands, 
whilst  she  endeayoured  by  a  graye  dienified  mien  to  put  an 
end  to  the  tricks  of  her  brother  Carl,  who  introduced  into  the 
tea-sendee  all  that  disorder  which,  as  he  asserted,  existed  in 
his  sweet  sister's  own  heart.  She  was  of  middle  size,  a  com- 
pact and  well-grown  figure.  Blond,  fair,  but  without  regular 
beauty  of  feature,  her  agreeable  countenance  was  particularly 
attractiye,  from  the  expression  of  purity,  kindness,  and 
integrity  which  rested  upon  it.  She  seemed  to  haye  in- 
herited her  fiither's  quiet  character,  united,  at  the  same  time, 
to  greater  g^ety,  for  she  laughed  ireouently,  spite  of  her  as- 
sumed ^^ty,  and  that  so  heartily,  that  she  induced  all  the 
rest  to  jom  her* 

It  is  becoming  to  yeiy  few  people  to  laugh ;  one  sees  too 
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imiiiy  peraons  wlio  durinfi;  this  ezpreaaoiL  of  mirtli  plaee  llie 
handkerchief  hefoffe  the  &ce,  to  conceal  the  diBagreeahl^oDew 
which  is  occasioned  hjthe  puck^red-np  ejes^  th&  moreineoite 
of  the  stratched-out  month^  ete^  etc*  EmiliAy  had  it  heen 
necessarj  for  her  to  resort  to  this  meaaare  of  prndenfie,  would 
have  sGoraed  it — she  was,  even  in  the  least  thing,  too  simple 
and  upright  to  practise  a  single  coquettish  mancouTie.  She 
had  noty  however,  in  this  case,  anj  neeessit j^  for  her  laugh 
was  infinitely  charming,  as  well  because  it  was  so  naive  and 
so  heartfelt,  as  that  it  displayed  the  loveliest  white  teeth 
that  ever  adorned  &  sweet  and  &esh  mouth ;  yet  of  this  she 
never  thought. 

If  I  had  been  a  young  man,  I  should  have  thought^  the 
moment  I  saw  Emilia,  "  Behold  there  my  wife !"  (N.B. — If 
she  will.) 

Bat  yet  Emilia  was  not  in  aU  respects  as  she  seemed,  or 
rather,  she  had  a  good  deal  of  that  inconsequence  which  may 
be  interwoven  and  united  even  with  the  no1:deBt  human 
natoes,  even  as  th^re  are  knots  in  tho  finest  and  beafe-spim 
webs. 

Besides  aU  this,  Emilia  was  no  longer  in  her  first  youth  ; 
and  thou,  my  young  reader  of  sixteen,  wilt  perhaps  consider 
her  very,  very  old.  ^  How  old  was  she,  then  F''  aakest  thou, 
perhaps.  She  had  just  passed  her  six-and-twentieth  year. 
''  Uh  !  that  is  horrible !  she  was  indeed  an  old,  old  person!'' 
Not  so  horrible — not  so  old,  my  rosebud.    She  was  merely  a 

rose  in  its  full  bloom,  and  so  thought  also  Mr. ;  but  of 

this  hereafter; 

I  pity  the  painter  to  whom  the  difficult  task  shoidd  be 
given  of  paintmg  Julie's  portrait,  for  she  ia,  the perpeiuum 
moMle  in  more  than  one  sense*  'Now  she  plays  tricks  on  hear 
brotber,  who  never  leaves  a  debt  of  this  kind  unpaid ;  now 
employs  herself  in  another  way  with  her  sistmrs.  Sometimes 
she  snuffs  the  candles,  and  snuffs  them  out,  in  order  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  relighting  them ;  she  arranges  or  disarranges 
the  ribbons  of  her  mother's  negligee,  and  often  stealms  be- 
hind  the  Colonel,  lays  her  arm  around  his  neck,  and  kisses 
his  forehead ;  his  exdamafcion,  ''  Let  me  alone,  girl,"  bf  no 
meauft  preventing  her  soon  coming  again. 

A  charming  little  head,  around  which  rich  plaits  of  fan 
hftk.fiamed)  a  Qrown>  blue  livdiy  eyes,  dark  eyelashes  and 
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ejrebrowB,  a  weU-Bbaped  nose  witb.  a  little  Ing^bred  cottb^  a 
somewhat  large  but  Eandsome  mouth,  a  small  ddicate  figuze, 
small  hands,  small  feet,  more  willing  to  dance  thsa  to  walk^-- 
see  there  Julie,  eighteen  jears  of  age. 

Brother  Carl — ah,  I  beg  pardon — Comet  Carl,  was  tbree 
ells  high,  well  grown,  easy  in  his  moyements — ^thanka  to 
nature,  gymnastics,  and  Julie.  He  had  many  peculiar 
ideas,  as  steadfast  as  the  hills,  three  of  his  favourite  ideas 
being:  Firstly,  that  the  Swedish  people  are  the  first  and 
most  superior  people  in  Europe.  Against  this,  none  of  his 
family  contend.  Secondly,  that  he  never  shall  fall  in  love, 
because  he  is  twenty  years  of  age  without  ever  haiing  felt  his 
heart  beat,  whilst  many  of  his  more  fbrtinaafce  companions, 
have  gone  crazy  out  of  pure  love.  ^  It  will  come  in  time," 
said  the  Colonel.  Julie  said  he  would  presentlv  be  over 
head  and  ears  in  love.  Emilia  sighed,  and  prayed  that  Grod 
might  defend  him.  Thirdly,  the  Comet  faneiea  that  he  was 
ugly  enough  even  to  frighten  a  horse.  Julie  said  that  this 
peculiarity  was  very  fortunate  for  him  in  case  of  an  attaek  o£ 
the  enemy's  cavalry ;  but  she,  as  well  as  her  sisters  and  many 
others,  regarded  the  open,  honest,  manly  expression  of  her 
brother's  countenance  as  a  full  compensaticHi  for  any  lack  oi 
beauty  in  feature.  She  often  repeated  to  hdm  with  a  secret 
little  Joy  how  horribly  ugly  and  unbearalbk  E^e  eonsidered 
Mr.  r.,  with  the  handsome  Apollo-head,  without  expression, 
and  hfe.  Comet  Carl  loved  his  sisters  tenderly,  and  ren«: 
dered  them  all  the  service  ^sHiich  lay  in  has  power,  moie 
especially  that  of  trying  their  patience. 

I^ear  to  her  father  sate  the  youngest  of  the  daughters,. 
Helena,  now  sevente^L  At  the  fbret  glance  one  cast  upon 
her,  one  was  ready  to  pity  her ;  at  the  next,  to  wish  net 
happiness.  She  was  plain  and  humpbacked,  but  intellect 
and  cheerfulness  beamed  &im  her  unccMnmonly  bright  eye&. 
She  seemed  to  possess  that  steadfiistness  and  repose  of  cha- 
racter, that  clearness  of  mind,  that  stability  and  cheerfulness^ 
which  give  a  more  siu'e  guanmtee  for  the  repose  and  happi** 
ness  of  life  than  all  those  shovry  outward  attractions  which 
are  worshipped  and  loved  by  the  world.  She  was  working 
zealously  at  a  dress  of  white  silk,  and  now  looked  up  from  her 
work  to  nod  kindly  and  significantly  at  Emilia,  or  to  raise  to 
her  father  a  glance  of  reverential,  almost  adoring  tenderness. 

v2 
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One  might  ahnost  fancy  that  the  Colonel,  of  all  his  children, 
loved  most  this  one  whom  nature  seemed  so  hardly  to  have 
used,  for  often  when  Helena  would  lay  her  head  upon  her 
father's  shoulder,  and  raise  to  him  her  affectionate  glance,  he 
would  bend  down  to  her,  and  kiss  her  forehead  with  an  ex- 
pression of  tenderness  which  cannot  be  described.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Oolonel  sate  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of 
a  relative.  She  might  have  been  taken  for  an  antique  statue ; 
so  beautiful,  so  marble-white,  so  immovable  was  sne.  More 
beautiful  dark  eyes  than  hers  were  never  seen ;  but  ah !  she 
certainly  was  to  be  pitied.  Those  beautiful  eyes  never  more 
could  behold  the  hght  of  day.  She  had  been  blind  from 
cataract  for  four  years.  That  which  ruled  in  her  soul, 
whether  storm  or  smne,  it  was  difficult  to  see ;  its  mirror  was 
darkened,  and  something  proud,  cold,  and  almost  half-dead, 
lay  in  her  exterior,  and  repelled  all  questioning  glances.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  in  the  hour  when  fate  announced  to  her 
*^  Thou  shalt  no  more  see  light,"  she  had  said  with  a  feeling 
of  proud  despair,  with  a  solemn  oath,  "  No  one  shall  see  my 
Buffering !" 

Still  one  other  little  group  must  come  forth  in  my  picture ; 
namely,  that  which  in  the  background  of  the  room  consisted 
of  Magister*  Nup,  distinguished  for  his  good-nature,  learn- 
ing, sHence,  shortsightemess,  his  tumed-up  nose,  and  his 
absence  of  mind ;  together  with  his  pupils,  the  little  Axel 
and  the  little  Olaes,  the  youngest  sons  of  the  Colonel,  .re- 
markable for  their  especial  good  condition  and  plumpness, 
for  which  reason  they  had  in  the  family  the  surname  or  "  the 
Dumplings." 

^  The  Magister,  spite  of  his  wig  having  taken  fire  three 
times,  hung  now  with  his  nose  over  his  book  in  the  nearest 
possible  proximity  to  the  light.  The  Dumplings  ate  rusks 
and  played  at  the  famished  fox,  and  waited  for  the  fourth  illu- 
mination of  the  Magister's  head,  the  approach  of  which  they 
annoimced  to  each  other  every  now  and  then  by  friendly 
elbow  jogs,  and  "  See  now !  "Wait  now !  Now  it  comes  I" 

Now,  I  should  like  inexpressibly  to  know  whether  any  of 
my  amiable  young  readers,  either  out  of  a  great  politeness 
or  a  little  curiosify,  would  wish  to  have  any  nearer  descrip- 

*  Kasterof  Arts, 
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tion  of  the  person  who  sits  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  stock 
still,  knitting  her  stocking,  sipping  now  and  then  from  her 
cup  of  tea,  and  making  her  remarks  on  the  company. 

In  order  that  I  may  not  leave  any  wish  of  my  readers  un- 
fulMed,  I  will  also  give  a  sketch  of  her.  She  belongs  to 
that  class  of  persons  of  whose  existence  a  simple  member  of 
the  sisterhood  has  thus  expressed  herself:  ''  Sometimes  it  is 
as  if  one  were  everywhere,  sometimes  again  it  is  as  if  one 
were  nowhere."  This  strange  existence  belongs  in  general 
to  persons  who,  without  belongiog  to  families,  are  received 
into  them  for  sociality,  for  help,  for  counsel  and  action,  in 
pleasure  and  in  need.  I  will,  in  a  few  words,  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  such  a  person  in  general ;  and  in  order  that  she  may 
not  remain  insignificant  in  our  titled  social  circle,  I  will 
bestow  on  her  the  title  of  "  House  Counsellor."  Her  sphere 
of  action  is  extensive,  and  is  of  the  following  nature.  She 
may  have  her  thoughts,  her  hand,  her  nose,  in  everything, 
and  foremost  in  everything — but  it  must  not  be  observed. 
Is  the  gentleman  of  the  house  in  a  bad  humour  ?  Then  is 
she  pushed  forward  either  in  the  capacity  of  a  lightning- 
conductor  or  else  a  pair  of  bellows,  whose  property  it  is  to 
blow  away  the  tempest.  Has  the  lady  the  vapours  ?  Then 
her  presence  is  as  necessary  as  the  bottle  of  eau*de-Cologne. 
Have  the  daughters  vexation  ?  Then  she  is  there  to  share 
it.  Have  they  little  wishes,  plans,  projects  ?  Then  she  is 
the  speaking-trumpet  through  which  they  speak  to  deaf  ears. 
If  the  children  cry,  then  they  send  for  her  to  pacify  them. 
Will  they  not  sleep  ?  She  must  tell  them  stories.  Is  any- 
body ill  r  She  watches.  She  executes  commissions  for  the 
whole  family,  and  good  counsel  must  she  have  on  all  occa- 
sions, ready  for  everybody.  Does  grand  company  come  P 
Is  the  house  put  in  gala-array?  Then  —  she  vanishes; 
people  know  not  where  she  is,  no  more  than  they  know 
where  the  'smoke  which  ascended  up  the  chimney  is  gone ; 
but  the  works  of  her  invisible  presence  cease  not  to  betray 
her.  One  sees  not  upon  the  festal  board  the  pan  in  which 
the  cream  was  boiled;  this  must  stand  quieuy  upon  the 
kitchen  hearth;  and  in  like  manner  is  it. the  lot  of  the 
House  Counsellor  to  prepare  the  usefrd  and  the  agreeable, 
but  to  renounce  the  honour.  K  she  con  do  this  with  stoical 
patience  and  resignation,  then  her  existence  is  often  as  inte- 
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teetijig  for  herself  as  it  is  important  ui  the  family  cirdo.  It 
is  true  that  she  must  be  humble  oud  quiet,  go  sefbly  through 
doors,  must  moire  ^th  less  noise  than  a  flj,  and  aboTe  all 
things,  she  must  not,  like  the  flj,  settle  upon  people's  noses ; 
•and  she  must  jawji  as  seldom  as  her  human  nature  will  allow. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  she  may  use  eyes  and  ears  in  freedom, 
although  with  prudence^  and  she  has  excellent  opportunities 
to  denye  benefit  therefrom.  Contrary  to  what  is  required 
in  the  physical  world,  there  is  in  the  moral  world  no  place 
BO  useful  for  an  obaeryatory  as  the  lowly  one  unobseryed  by 
aU  eyes ;  and  consequently,  the  House  Counsellor  possesses 
the  most  advantageous  position  for  directing  around  the 
family  hemisphere  her  searching  telescope.  Every  move- 
ment, every  spot  upon  the  heart's  planet,  becomes  visible  by 
degrees  to  her;  she  follows  the  smallest  wandering  comet 
upon  its  path ;  she  sees  the  eclipses  come  and  go ;  and 
whilst  she  observes  the  phenomena,  the  growing  feelings 
and  thoughts  in  the  human  soul,  more  countless  than  the 
stars  of  heaven,  she  learns  day  after  day  to  comprehend  and 
interpret  one  point  after  another  of  the  Creator's  great  and 
admirable  hieroglyphics.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  she 
by  degrees  must  acquire  a  good  deal  of  that  precious,  ever- 
applicable  gold,  which  is  called  knowledge  of  mankind ;  and 
the  hope  smiles  upon  her,  that  she  shall  in  the  future,  when 
spectacles  adorn  her  nose  and  silver  hair  her  aged  brow,  as 
.an  oracle  speak  to  listening  youth  of  that  which  she  knowSf 
and  which  they  bow  do  not  anticipate. 

So  much  for  the  personality  of  the  House  CounseUorin 
general.  A  few  words  now  on  that  one  who,  in  the  family 
of  Colonel  H  ■■  ,  must  fill  this  character  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. To  a  eertain  extent  I  say,  because,  thank  Gk>d,  she  is 
regarded  there  more  as  a  friend,  and  therefore  does  hold 
xnerely  nab  the  post  of  the  prompter,  nor  yet  merely  stand 
behind  the  scenes ;  but  steps  often  forth  upon  the  stage,  and 
says  her  word  just  as  freely  and  unreservedly  as  any  of  the 
other  actors. 

The  first  word  which  her  childish  lips  stammered  forth 
after  her  twelvemonth's  sojourn  upon  this  lower  earth,  was 
"  Moon."  Eight  years  after  this,  she  wrote  her  verses  "  To 
the  Moon;"  and  the  morning  of  a  life  which  since  then 
•developed  itself  so  drily  and  prosaically  was  a  lovely  poetical 
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moooliglit  dream.  Many  a  Bonnet,  mtaaj  an  ode,  waa  oon.- 
secratea  by  her  pen  to  all  the  most  attractiye  objects  of 
nature,  whilst  the  rich  youthful  days  in  which  the  heart  beat 
BO  high,  in  which  the  feelings  swelled  like  a  spring  flood,  and 
in  which  the  abundant  weU  of  tears  flowed  mm  so  sweet  a 
pain — ^but  in  all  which  she  sung,  wrote,  or  dreamed,  there 
was  always  something  of  moonshine. 

The  parents  shook  their  wise  heads.  '^Girl,  if  thou 
writest  yerses,  thou  wilt  never  learn  to  make  soup ;  thou 
wilt  let  the  sauce  bum.  Thou  must  think  betimes  that  thou 
must  learn  to  maintain  thyself ;  must  be  able  to  spin  thy 
thread  and  bake  thy  bread.  One  cannot  satisfy  oneself  with 
moonshine."  But  the  girl  wrote  her  yerses,  and  boiled  the 
soup,  and  did  not  bum  the  sauce ;  turned  round  her  spin- 
ning-wheel, baked  her  bread ;  but  forgot  not  her  childhood^s 
fri^d,  the  gentle  moon.  Afterwards,  when  its  friendly  light 
shone  upon  the  grave  of  her  parents,  she  wrote  no  verses  in 
their  honour,  but  looked  up  with  a  beseeching  glance  to  the 
mild  heavenly  countenance,  as  to  a  comforter,  whose  light 
should  enliven  and  guide  the  fatherless  and  motherless  updn 
her  solitary  way.  But  ah !  the  fatherless  and  the  mother- 
less might  have  nearly  famished  in  the  beloved  moonlight, 
had  not  another  light,  and  other  beams,  brought  to  her  sal- 
vation. This  came  &om  the  hearth  of  a  count's  kitchen. 
She  succeeded  in  the  preparation  of  a  wine-jelly,  and  this 
made  her  fortune. 

People  had  discovered  in  her  the  talent  of  making  excel- 
lent wine-jelly;  people  became  by  degrees  aware  that  she 
also  possessed  some  other  similar  invaluable  gifts.  One 
young  lady  with  chapped  lips  found  herself  greatly  benefited 
by  her  lip-salve ;  one  old  gentleman  found  in  her,  to  his 
great  comfort,  a  never-weaiied  listener  to  the  histories  of  his 
K)rty-nine  ailments.  The  tender  mother  of  four  little  won- 
dermlly  gifted  children  heard  with  deep  emotion  from  their 
rosy  lips  of  her  uncommon  ability  in  rhyming  together  father 
ana  rather,  pleasure  and  treasure,  little  and  brittle,  birth- 
day and  mirtn-day,  etc.,  etc.  A  sleepy  honourable  lady  was 
all  at  once  wide  awake  when  this  same  gifted  person  pro- 
phesied by  the  cards  that  she  would  very  soon  receive  a  pre- 
ient ;  nine  persons  celebrated  within  a  short  time  her  excel- 
lent advice  for  toothache,  pain  in  t^e  cheat,  and  for  colds  in 
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the  head ;  and  at  a  bridal  and  a  funeral,  people  discovered  ixi 
her  a  wonderful  faculty  for  arranging  all,  from  "  her  grace's" 
head-dress  down  to  the  dish  of  confectionery;  from  the 
myrtle  wreath  in  the  locks  of  the  bride  down  to  the  bread 
and  butter ;  and  at  the  solemn  festival,  the  decking  of  the 
last  resting-place  of  the  dead  bride,  as  well  as  the  'entertain- 
ment of  those  who,  even  on  mournful  occasions,  never  forget 
that  people  must  eat  to  live. 

By  the  industrious  use  of  these  talents,  and  by  the  bring- 
ing forth  of  others  of  a  similar  kind,  she  rose  by  degrees,  step 
by  step,  to  the  rank  of  a  House  Counsellor.  The  writing  of 
verses  she  had  almost  entirely  forgotten,  excepting  that  now 
and  then  some  meagre  lines  were  forced  out  from  duty. 

Upon  the  moon  she  looks  but  seldom,  unless  to  observe 
when  the  moon  is  new  or  in  the  wane  ;  and  yet  its  beams  are 
perhaps  the  only  friends  which  will  visit  her  lonely  grave, 
iut  here  is  not  now  the  question  about  writing  elegies.  Will 
anybody  now  know  anything  more  about  the  prosaic  friend 
of  the  moon  ?  Her  age  ?  That  is  somewhere  between  twenty 
and  forty  years.  Her  appearance  ?  As  most  people's  is ; 
although,  perhaps,  most  people  might  be  quite  offended  if 
they  were  thought  to  have  any  resemblance  to  her.  Her 
name  ?    Ah !  your  most  obedient  servant, 

ChBISTIKA  BeATA  HVABDAGSLAe. 


Julie's  lettee. — heleka. — the  blutd. — emilia — the 

BBIDEGBOOMS. 

I  HAVE  alreadv  said  that  it  was  a  happy  occasion  which 
was  the  cause  of  my  journey  to  the  capital ;  and  I  should 
therefore  give  the  best  account  of  it  if  I  laid  before  the  eyes 
of  my  young  readers  the  letter  which  I  a  short  time  befere 
received,  in  my  solitude  in  the  country,  from  Julie  H . 

Mt  deab  Beata, 

Lay  aside  thy  eternal  knitting  when  thou  seest  these 
lines ;  snuff  thy  long- wicked  candle.     (It  is,  is  it  not,  in  the 

evening  that  the  post  comes  to  E f )    Bolt  thy  door,  so 

that,  without  any  fear  of  being  disturbed,  thou  canst  sit  in 
peace  and  comfort  on  thy  sofa^  and  with  the  befitting  atten- 
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tion  read  the  great,  remarkable  news  I  have  to  announce  to 
thee.  I  can  see  at  this  distance  how  horribly  curious  thou 
art — ^how  thy  eyes  open — and  now  I  will  tell  thee — a  tale ! 

There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  man — who  was  neither  king 
nor  prince,  but  who  yet  deserved  to  be  both.  He  had  a 
daughter ;  and  although  fate  had  not  permitted  her  to  be 
bom  a  princess,  yet  there  assembled  themselves  half  a  score 
of  gracious  fairies  around  the  little  one's  cradle,  merely  out 
of  pure  esteem  and  kindness  to  her  father.  They  gave  to  her 
beauty,  understanding,  grace,  talents,  a  noble  heart,  good 
temper,  patience,  in  one  word,  all  which  can  be  given  to 
make  a  woman  charming ;  and  in  order  to  complete  the  mea- 
sure of  good  gifts,  the  fairy  Prudence  stepped  forth,  last  of 
all,  speaking  thus,  in  carefully  selected  words :  ''  Eor  the  sake 
of  her  temporal  and  eternal  welfare,  she  shall  be  in  the  highest 
degree  prudent  and  circumspect,  nay,  even  difficult,  in  the 
choice  of  a  husband !"  **  Well  said ;  wisely  said !"  exclaimed 
all  the  lady-fairies,  amid  deep  sighs. 

The  richly-gifted  one  grew  up,  was  as  amiable  as  any  one 
might  reasonably  expect,  and  lovers  soon  knocked  early  and 
late,  with  sighs  ana  prayers,  upon  the  door  of  her  heart. 
But  ah !  for  the  most  of  them  it  remained  immovably  bolted ; 
and  if  it  were,  only  for  a  moment,  opened  a  very  little  to  any 
one,  it  was  closed  again  in  the  next  minute,  and  futened 
with  double  bolts.  Fortunately,  the  time  of  the  Princess 
Turandot  was  long  passed ;  and  in  Sweden,  where  the  lovely 
Elimia  dwelt,  the  air  must  have  been  of  a  much  cooler  kind 
than  that  of  the  land  where  Prince  Galaf  sighed — ^for  one 
never  heard  of  the  rejected  lovers  putting  an  end  to  their 
lives ;  one  saw  them  scarcely  lose  tiieir  appetite ;  yes,  one 
even  hears  of  some  who  (would  any  one  beheve  it  ?)  choose 
a  beloved  with  as  much  indifference  as  one  chooses  a  stocking. 

The  first  who  announced  himself  as  aspirant  to  the  heart 
of  the  beautiful  Elimia  was  found  by  her  to  be  too  senti- 
mental, because  he  was  horrified  at  the  crime  of  killing  a 
gnat,  and  sighed  over  the  innocent  chickens  which  figurea  as 
roast  upon  the  dinner-table,  and  which,  besides,  were  the 
fiivourite  dish  of  his  beloved.  United  to  him,  she  feared  the 
danger  of  being  starved  to  death  on  pure  blanc-mange  and 
vegetables.  The  second  did  not  avoid  treadmg  upon  emmets, 
loved  fishing  and  huntinjc  and  looked  as  if  he  were  crud  and 
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hard-hearted ;  lather,  much  rather,  would  she  many  a  hare 
than  a  hunter !  A  hare  came,  ahy  in  look,  trembHng  in  his 
knees,  stammering  forth  his  sighs,  nis  wishes,  and  his  douhta. 
''Poor  little  liiing,"  was  the  answer,  ^'go  and  hide  thyself, 
thou  wilt  otherwise  be  the  prey  of  the  first  wild  beast  whidi 
meets  thee  in  his  path !"  The  hare  hopped  away.  The  lion- 
man  stepped  forth'  with  proud  lorer-words.  Now  the  beauty 
was  in  great  fear  of  being  eaten  up,  and  she  hid  herself  tiU 
the  mighty  one  was  gone  past.  This  was  the  fourth.  The 
fifth,  merry  and  gay,  was  considered  to  be  tnfiing ;  the  sixth 
was  believed  to  have  an  inclination  for  gambling ;  the  seventh, 
in  consequence  of  two  or  three  pimples  on  his  nose,  to  be  in- 
clined to  strong  liquors ;  the  eighm  looked  as  if  he  could  be 
ill-tempered ;  the  ninth  seemed  to  be  an  egotist ;  the  tenth 
said  in  every  sentence,  "  The  devil^fetch  me  1" — ^it  would  not 
be  well  to  venture  forth  into  life  with  him.  The  elevenUi 
looked  too  much  upon  his  hands  and  feet,  and  was,  therefore, 
a  fool.  The  twelf'th  came.  He  was  good,  noble,  manly, 
handsome;  he  seemed  to  love  honestly;  he  talked  well; 
people  were  in  great  perplexity  what  f&ults  they  should  find 
in  him.  He  seemed  to  love  truly,  but  perhaps  only  eeemed ; 
or  if  he  loved,  perhaps  it  was  rather  the  attractive,  perishable 
body  than  the  immortal  soul. — GJ-od  help  us,  what  heavy  sinl 

If  it  continued  thus  then but  the  lover  swore  that  it  was 

the  soul,  precisely  the  soul  itself  which  he  adored,  and  in 
that  fortunate  moment  he  so  powerfully  assailed  the  already 
yielding  heart,  that  in  the  end  her  'bTcmbling  lips  moved 
themselves  in  such  a  way  that  he  saw  they  must  open  the 
door  through  which  the  capitulating  yes  must  proceed.  He 
took  this  all  for  settled,  regarded  the  word  as  said.  Mi  upon 
his  knees,  kissed  her  hand  and  mouth,  and  lovely  Elimia, 
ready  to  Ml  down  with  astonishment  and  confusion,  found 
herself,  she  did  not  know  how,  betrothed. 

The  marriage  was  fixed  by  her  father  and  hert)ridegroom 
for  a  short  time  afterwards.  EHmia  did  not  say  yes  to  that, 
2mt  notther  did  she  say  no;  and  her  brid^proom  thought 
''  silenee  gives  consent."  As  the  time  went  on,  the  lovely 
Elimia  counted.  '^  Now  there  are  only  fourteen,  now  only 
twelve;  Gbacious  Heaven!  now  only  ten;  and  Lord  have 
mercy !  now  only  eight  days  remaining !"  A  great  anguish 
and  honor  overcame  her  soul.    Specii»l  and  ghosiiy  slopes, 
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muneroog  as  the  locusts  wliicli  overwhelmed  Egypt,  took  pos- 
aesBum  of  ber  biiiierto  so  bright  and  cabn  spirit,  and  called 
ibrth  there  imeasiness  and  darkness.  Now  E^e  wished  to 
deh^y  not  to  say  break  off,  her  engagement  with  the  noble 
ALnanzor ;  who  certainly,  said  she,  had  many  more  faults , 
than  people  be^eved ;  and  one  uncommonly  great  one,  that 
of  bd^g  so  well  able  to  hide  them.  Perfection  is  not  the  lot 
of  human  nature ;  and  they  who  seem  to  be  most  free  from 
faults,  are  p^iiaps,  in  fact,  the  least  so.  Besides  which,  she 
&ncied  that  their  characters  did  not  at  all  harmonise ;  farther, 
he  was  too  young,  she  too  old ;  and  so  on ;  and  the  sum  and 
end  of  all  was,  that  she  should  be  unhappy  for  the  whole  of 
her  liie. 

A  very  good  Mend  of  Elimia  had  the  greatest  desire  in  the 
worid  to  break  the  neck  of  the  fairy  Prudentia,  whose  un- 
lucky giflbs  caused  Elimia  to  thrust  from  her  the  happiness 
which  awaited  her  in  her  union  with  a  husband  who  seemed 
altogether  made  for  her,  and  deroted  to  her  in  the  tenderest 
manner. 

Now  I  see  how  impatient  thou  art,  Beata,  and  askest  what 
is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  this,  and  what  purpose  it 
serves  ?  All  this,  my  good  friend,  will  serve,  first  and  fore- 
most, as  a  little  whet  to  the  appetite  before  dinner,  because 
I  have  to  show  thee  what  wonderful  magic  power  is  suddenly 
bestowed  upon  the  little  JuUe ;  for  with  a  few  strokes  of  my 
pen  I  change  aU  my  above-mentioned  personages;  make 
onee  into  noWy  and  the  tale  into  truth. 

Almanzor  then  becomes  the  young,  amiable  Algernon 

S         ;  and  his  bride,  lovely  Elimia,  my  sister  Enulia  H , 

who  BO  bitterlv  repents  of  the  "yes"  which  she  has  given. 
The  fairy  Prudentia  again  must  undergo  a  great  change;  and 
is  nothing  else  but  the  fickleness  and  irresolution  which  have 
so  strong  a  power  over  Emilia's  heart  that  she  now  questions 
whether  she  is  determined  to  enter  the  holy  condition  of 
matrimony.  If  one  do  not  now  from  all  sides  push  her  on- 
waid,  she  will  go,  like  the  crabs,  backwards.  Now  this 
Emilia,  whom  I  so  inwardly  love,  and  who  often  makes  me  so 
unoatient,  sits  in  the  comer  of  the  sofa  opposite  to  me  pale 
ana  restless,  thinking  upon  her  wedding-day — and  having 
the  vapours !  Must  one  laugh  about  it  or  cry  ?  I  do  hoi£, 
9od  make  Emilia  do  the  same. 
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The  only  thing  one  can  now  do,  to  prevent  poor  Emilia 
from  pondering  and  beating  her  brains,  troubling  and  distress- 
ing herself  for  nothing,  is  to  allow  everything  to  go  topsy- 
turvy, with  bustle  and  stir  around  her,  till  her  wedding-day 
— and  so  turn  her  head,  if  possible.  I  know  that  papa  would 
never  allow  any  of  us  to  break  a  given  promise.  Emilia 
knows  this  to ;  and  I  fancy  that  it  is  precisely  this  which 
makes  her  so  dejected.  And  yet  she  loves  Algernon ;  yes, 
adores  him  at  times ;  but  she  would,  for  all  that,  if  she  dared, 
give  him  now  a  refusal.  Tell  me  how  can  one  explain  this — 
how  does  it  hang  together  ?  Still,  however,  when  her  fate 
is  once  inevitably  determined,  I  know  that  all  will  be  well ; 
and  the  drollery  of  the  affair  is,  that  Emilia  thinks  so  too.  In 
the  mean  time,  everything  must  be  prepared  this  next  week. 
On  Sunday,  that  is  to-morrow  week,  is  the  horrible  wedding- 
day.  Emilia  will  be  married  at  home,  and  only  a  few  acquain- 
tance will  be  invited.  Emilia  wishes  it  to  be  so,  and  people 
gratify  her  now  in  everything  which  she  desires,  if  it  be  only 
reasonable.  She  says  people  do  so  with  aU  poor  victims. 
Comical  idea !  Thou  seest,  dear  Beata,  how  necessary  thy 
presence  here  is  for  us  all.  In  truth,  we  need  in  every  re- 
spect thy  counsel  and  thy  aid.  Pack  up,  therefore,  thy  things 
immediately,  and  journey  here  as  quickly  as  thou^  canst. 

On  Monday  Algernon  comes  to  Stockholm,  and  with  him 
my  bridegroom  also.  I  have  not  been  so  hard  to  please,  so 
anxious  as  Emilia,  and  yet  have  not  chosen  badly.  My  Arvid 
is  an  Adonis,  and  has  a  heart  which  is  worth  gold.  Papa 
thinks  much  of  him,  and  that  is  the  most  important  thing. 
My  good,  my  revered,  my  beloved  papa !  I  nad  so  firmly 
resolved  never  to  leave  hun  and  mamma — I  cannot  imagine 
how  I  ever  determined  to  be  a  bride ;  but  my  Arvid  was 
irresistible.  Papa,  however,  has  Helena,  who  never  will 
marry,  and  Helena  is  worth  three  such  Julies  as  I  am.  Papa 
was  at  first  much  against  my  marriage,  and  had  so  many  ob- 
jections that  it  was  nearly  given  up  altogether ;  but  I  threw 
myself  upon  my  knees  and  wept,  and  Arvid's  father  (the 
friend  of  papa's  youth)  made  such  beautiful  speeches,  and 
Arvid  himself  looked  so  cast  down,  that  papa  in  the  end  was 
sofbened,  and  said,  "  Nay,  they  may  then  have  one  another !" 
And  Arvid  and  I  exulted  like  two  larks.  Thou  wilt  see  him ; 
he  has  a  dark  moustache  and  imperial,  large  blue  eyes,  the 
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loyeliest — ^but  tbou  wilt  see— thou  wilt  see!  He  has  the 
most  beautiful  son  de  voix  in  the  world,  and  Emilia  may  say 
what  she  wHl,  but  it  is  actually  charming  when  he  says, 
"  The  thousand  fetch  me !" 

It  sounds  strange,  perhaps,  thou  thinkest — ^but  thou  shalt 
see,  thou  shalt  hear!  Come,  come,  and  embrace,  at  the 
latest  on  the  eyening  after  to-morrow. 

Thy  Mend, 

Julie  H. 

P.S, — Bring  with  thee,  I  pray,  some  of  the  beautiful  loaves 
which  thou  knowest  that  papa  and  mamma  think  so  much 
of;  some  cheese  for  Carl  and  Helena,  and  a  little  ginger- 
bread for  me.  Thou  hast  always  a  store  of  such.  Emilia, 
poor  Emilia,  poor  Emilia !  metninks,  will  have  quite  enough 
to  swallow  down  her  vapours.  Thou  canst  not  conceive  how 
a&aid  I  am  that  she  may,  out  of  pure  anxiety  and  grief,  be 

r'l»  yellow  or  u^ly  when  Algernon  comes.  Emilia^  I  &ucy, 
ost  wishes  it  m  order  to  put  his  love  to  her  immortal 
soul  to  the  test.  I  fancy,  actually,  that  she  would  require 
him  to  love  her  just  the  same  if  she  were  changed  into  a 
mole !  I  am  really  troubled.  Emilia  is  so  changeable  in  her 
appearance,  and  is  quite  another  person  when  she  is  anxious 
and  uneasy  than  when  she  is  calm  and  cheerful. 
Once  more  farewell. 

P.S. — Dost  thou  know  who  is  to  marry  Emilia? — Pro- 
fessor  L.,  who  looks  so  horribly  gr&ye,  has  a  twisted  foot,  a 
red  eye,  and  two  warts  upon  Qs  nose!  He  has  lately 
received  a  living.  Papa  has  great  esteem  and  friendship  for 
him.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  should  have  no  ^at 
pleasure  in  beine  married  by  a  weak-eyed  priest.  But  I  am 
not  to  be  married  for  a  couple  of  years,  or,  perhaps,  in  the 
autumn,  therefore  it  is  not  worth  while  thinking  about 
it  now. 

I  had  nearly  forgotten  the  innumerable  greetings  of  the 
whole  fiimily  to  thee.         ....^^ 

I  immediately  accepted  Julie's  invitation,  and  arrived,  as 
has  already  been  seen,  one  evening  at  the  end  of  Februaiy, 
at  Colonel  H.'8. 
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There  remain  yet  a  few  words  to  be  said  on  the  oecnr- 
rences  of  this  evening,  and  I  knit  again  to  these  the  thread 
of  my  narrative.  The  blind  girl,  who  had  sate  for  a  time 
silent  and  still,  said  at  length  with  a  kind  of  yehemence: 

<<  I  would  sing."  Helena  rose  up  quicklj,  led  her  to  the 
piano,  and  sate  down  to  accompany  h^.  Helena  inqnired 
what  she  would  sing.  ^  Ariadne  k  Naxos,"  was  the  short 
determined  answer.  They  began.  In  the  beginning  the 
Yoice  of  the  singer  was  not  pleasant  to  me ;  it  was  strong, 
deep,  almost  dejected ;  but  the  more  attentively  one  listened 
the  more  one  paid  regard  to  the  feeling  which  spoke  through 
it,  and  which  it  revealed  with  magical  trath^  the  more  one 
was  enchanted ;  one  shuddered  involuntarily ;  one  felt  one'a 
heart  beat  in  sympathy  with  Ariadne  when  she,  penetrated 
by  an  iacreasing  anguish,  seeks  for  her  beloved,  and  takes 
the  resolution  to  climb  the  rock  in  order  that  there  she  may 
the  more  easily  be  able  to  discover  him.  The  aeeompani- 
ment  here  expressing  in  a  masFterly  manner  her  climbing,  one 
seems  to  see  how  she  hastened  breathless  and  fall  of  fore- 
boding. At  length  she  has  neared  the  top,  her  eye  is  -cast 
over  the  sea,  and  p^ceives  the  white,  ever  receding  saiL 
The  blind  girl  followed  Ariadne  with  her  whole  soul,  and  one 
might  have  believed,  by  the  expansion  of  her  eyes,  that  she 
saw  something  more  than — ^mere  darkness,  l^ars  inTolun<« 
tarily  filled  all  eyes  as  she,  with  a  heartrending  expression  of 
love  and  pain  in  voice  and  countenance,  exclaimed  with 
Ariadne, '' Theseus!  Theseus!"  When  her  inspiration. and 
our  delight  had  reached  the  highest  point,  the  Colonel  sud- 
denly rose  up,  went  to  the  piano,  took  the  singer  by  the 
hand,  led  her  away  without  saying  a  single  word,  and  placed 
her  again  upon  the  sofa,  seating  himself  beside  her.  I  re« 
marked  that  she  hastily  withdrew  her  hand  from  his.  She 
was  deathly  pale,  and  much  excited.  No  one  except  myself 
appeared  to  be  astonished  at  this  scene.  They  began  an  ini 
different  conversation,  in  which  every  one,  excepting  the 
blind  girl,  took  part.  In  about  an  hour  the  Colonel  said  to 
her,  "You  need  rest;"  and  with  that  arose  and  conducted 
her  from  the  room,  after  she  silently,  but  Tiith  a  kind  of 
solemnity,  bowed  her  head  in  salutation  of  the  remaining 
company.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  the 
Colonel  called  "  Helena,"  and  Helena  followed  them* 
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SocHi  after  this  I  wirat  ixp  into  mj  room  to  exkjoj  repeoe ; 
but  tlie  image  of  the  hkind  giii,.  which  ineeasantij  floated 
before  me,  ppeyenttod  me  loiag  from  doing  bol  I  heaiffd  her 
penetrating  voice,  saw  her  expresraye  coimteiuuice>and  could 
not  help  endeayouring'  to  goess  the.  natare  o£  the  feeMiiga 
which  shook  her  souL 

I  was  not  yet  asleep  as  EmiBa  and  JnEa  sofUj  stole  into 
their  room,  which  was  next  to  mine.  The  door  stood  open, 
and  I  heard  the  half-alond  conyersatioa  of  the  two  sisters. 
Julie  said  with  smae  vexation,  ''  You  jawn,  jou  sigh,  and 
yet  Algernon  is  coming  in  the  morning !  Enulia,  you  have 
no  more  feeling  than  a  paper-box." 

Emilia.  How  do  yon  know  bat  that  this  is  oofi  of  e^rm- 
pathy  with  Algernon,  who  perhaps  just  mm  does  the  same  ? 

JiTLiB.  That  he  does  not :  that  I  am  mxte  o£  I  should 
much  sooner  believe  that  he  hardly  knows  on.  whidi  foot  he 
stands,  out  of  impatient  joy  of  soon  seeing  you. 

EiOLiA.  Do  you  judge  this  from  his  last  letter  f 

JuiXB.  That,  indeed,  was  written  in  sndi  haste.  One  is 
not  always  al^e  indmed  for  writing;  peathims  he  had  m 
severe  headache,  or  a  bad  cold  inthe  heaQ,  or  he  had  takea 
cold. 

Emilia.  Whatever  you  will ;  but  nothing  esn  ezcnaa  the 
cold,  unmeaning  end  of  the  letter. 

JiTLtE.  I  assure  yoo,  Emilia,  it  standi-  ikeiB  ^with  the 
tenderest  devouon." 

Emilia.  And  I  am  certaia  that  it  skaads  Idiere  qnite  dry 
and  cold,  ''with  esteem  and  devotion  remain,"  ana  so  (Hi; 
just  as  people  write  to  an  indifferaxt  pesMm,  ''  subscribed 
with  esteem,"  and  so  on ;  for  the  meagre  esteem  must  al- 
ways remain  when  the  warmer  feetings  are  gouA  Where  is 
my  nightcap?  Ah,  see  there!  Ho!  ho!  ho!  ho!  Yon, 
Julie,  see  everything  rose-coloured. 

Jttlib.  I  see  that  a  lov»  must  take  care  never  to  speak  of 
esteem.  But  I  am  siue  that  AlgeriKm  never  wrote  that 
horrible  word ;  he  used  one  mud&  warmor  and  more  hearts 
felt.  Sweet  Emilia,  fetch  his  letter.  You  will  there  see 
that  you  have  done  him  injustice. 

Emilia.  On  purpose  to  please  you,  I  will  fetch  his  letter. 
We  shall  th«i  see  thai  I  am  right. 

JiriiEi.  And  we  shall  see  that  I  am  right 
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Emilia  fetched  the  letter.  Both  sisters  approached  the 
light.  Julie  would  snuff  the  candle ;  and  either  by  acci- 
dent or  intention,  snuffed  it  out.  For  a  moment  all  was 
as  silent  as  it  was  dark,  and  then  Emilia's  hear^  laughter 
was  heard.  Julie  Joined  in,  and  I  could  not  ayoid  msAaxig  a 
trio  with  them.  Tumbling  oyer,  and  running  against  chairs 
and  tables,  the  sisters  at  length  found  their  beds,  and  cried, 
laughing  to  me, ''  G-ood  night,  good  night !" 

The  S&j  after  my  arriyal  was  the  so-called  "  cleaning-day," 
a  day  which  now  and  then  occurs  in  all  well-ordered  houses, 
and  which  may  be  likened  to  a  tempestuous  day  in  nature, 
after  whose  storms  and  rain-gushes  all  comes  forth  in  re- 
newed brightness,  order,  and  freshness. 

They  scoured,  aired,  dusted,  and  swept  in  all  comers. 
Her  Honour,  who  would  herself  oyersee  eyerything,  went 
incessantly  in  and  out  through  all  the  doors,  and  mostly  left 
them  all  open,  which  occasioned  a  horrible  draught.  In 
order  to  preserye  myself  from  earache  and  toothache,  I  fled 
from  one  room  to  another,  and  found  at  length  in  Helena's, 
up  another  flight  of  stairs,  a  hayen  free  from  storm.  Q^his 
little  apartment  seemed  to  me  the  most  comfortable  and 
most  cheerful  in  the  whole  house.  It  had  windows  towards 
the  sunny  side ;  the  wails  were  ornamented  with  pictures, 
which  for  the  most  part  represented  charming  landscapes. 
Among  these  were  distinguished  two  from  Fahlcrantz,  in 
which  the  pencil  of  this  great  artist  had  conjured  up  the 
enchanting  repose  which  a  beautiful  summer  eyening  difiuses 
oyer  nature,  and  which  communicates  itself  so  powerAilly 
to  the  human  heart.  The  eye  which  fixed  itself  attentiyely 
upon  these  pictures,  soon  expressed  something  loying,  pen- 
siye,  and  dreamy ;  this  was  the  surest  guarantee  for  tneir 
truthful  beauty. 

The  furniture  of  the  room  was  handsome  and  conyenient. 
A  piano,  a  well-flUed  bookcase,  and  easel  for  painting,  showed 
that  in  this  little  circumscribed  world  there  fluled  nothing  of 
all  that  which  can  make  the  pleasures  of  the  outer  world  dis- 
pensable, and  which  can  occupy  the  passing  hours  of  the  day 
in  the  most  agreeable  manner. 

Large,  splendid  geraniums  stood  in  the  windows,  and 
awoke,  by  their  fresh  yerdure,  pleasant  thoughts  of  spring, 
whilst  they  softened  and  broke  up  the  beams  of  th^  sun, 
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wUioh  on  this  diy  riione  in  all  the  briUiaacy  whicb  thej 
oommonlj  posBesa  in  the  keen  winter  frost.  A  beantiful 
cupet  ooveced  the  floor,  which  seemed  to  be  scattered  over 
with  flowers. 

Helena  was  seated  on  the  8o&,  at  her  sewing.  The  New 
Testament  lay  before  her  on  her  work-table. 

She  received  me  with  a  smile  expressive  of  the  heart's 
peace  and  satLrfiEietion.  I  placed  myself  near  her  at  my  work, 
and  felt  myself  particularly  cheerfiil  and  happy  of  mood.  We 
worked  at  Emilia's  bridal-dress. 

"  You  observe  my  room,"  said  Helena,  smiling,  whilst  her 
eyes  took  the  direcnon  of  mine. 

''Yes,*'  replied  I;  ''yonr  sisters'  rooms  are  handsome 
and  excellent,  but  one  must  confess  that  they  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  this."- 

**  It  has  been  my  &ther's  will,"  said  she,  ''  that  Helena 
should  be  the  only^  spoiled  child  in  the  house."  She  con- 
tinued, with  tears  in  ner  eyes,  ^  My  good  papa  has  wished 
that  I  should  never  miss  the  joys  and  pleasures  which  are 
the  lot  of  my  handsome,  healthy  easters,  and  from  which  I  am 
excluded  by  my  suffering  and  my  infirmity.  Therefore  he  has 
taught  me  to  enjoy  that  which  is  far  richer,  that  which  a 
knowledge  and  practice  of  the  fine  arts  offer  to  those  who 
embrace  them  with  a  warm  and  open  mind.  He  formed 
and  strengthened  my  understanding,  by  regular  and  earnest 
studies,  which  he  himself  dir^sted,  and  he  has  collected  in 
this  little  comer,  where  I  pass  the  greater  part  of  my  life, 
much  that  is  charming  and  beautiAii  for  the  eye,  for  the 
fiselin^,  and  the  thoughts.  Yet,  that  which  is  more  than 
all  this,  is  ihe  heartfelt  fatherly  love  with  which  he  embraces 
and  surrounds  me,  and  which  secures  me  from  bitterly  feeling 
the  want  of  love,  the  enjoyment  of  which  nature  has  denied 
me.  He  has  perfectly  succeeded ;  and  I  have  no  other  wish 
than  that  of  bring  for  him,  for  my  mother,  my  fiuniiy,  and 
—my  God." 

We  were  silent  for  a  moment,  and  I  worshipped  in  my 
heart  the  &ther  who  so  well  understood  how  to  care  for  the 
happiness  of  her  to  whom  he  had  given  life.  Hdena  con^ 
tinned.  ''When  mamma  is  gone  with  my  sisters  to  balls  or 
into  company,  he  passes  his  time  for  the  most  part  with  me. 
I  read  to  Urn,  play  to  him ;  and  li^  permits  me,  out  of  i] 
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scribable  goodness,  to  believe  that  I  contribute  essentially  to 
the  happiness  of  his  life.  That  thought  makes  me  happy.  It 
is  a  beautiful,  an  enviable  lot,  to  .know  that  one  is  somefhing 
to  him  who  is  a  blessing  to  all  who  surround  him." 

'*  Oh !"  thought  I,  and  addressed  in  thought  the  fathers 
of  families  on  the  earth,  ''  why  are  so  few  like  this  father  P 
Kings  of  home,  how  much  happiness  could  you  not  diffuse 
around  you,  how  worshipped  might  you  not  be !" 

We  talked  afterwards  of  EmiHa. 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  Helena^  ''  that  a  person  who  gene- 
rally is  so  calm,  so  clear  in  her  judgments,  so  decided,  so 
reasonable  in  one  word,  should  in  this  one  point  be  so  unlike 
herself.  Determined  to  marry,  because  she  regards  a  happy 
marriage  as  the  most  blessed  condition  on  earth,  Emilia  nas 
had  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  to  resolve  upon  it.  Two 
of  her  youns  friends — the  unhappy  marriages  of  two — ^has 
infused  into  her  a  sort  of  panic  dread ;  and  she  fears  so  much 
being  unhappy  in  her  marriage,  that  she  never  would  have 
the  courage  to  be  happy,  if  others  did  not  act  for  her.  She 
is  now  nearly  half  ill  with  anxiety,  that  her  union  is  so  near 
at  hand  with  Algernon,  for  whom  she  seems  to  have  an 
actual  devotion,  and  with  whom  we  are  all  convinced  that  she 
will  be  perfectly  happy.  She  has  intervals  of  calm,  and  in 
such  a  one  you  saw  ner  last  evening.  I  fear  that  it  will  soon 
be  over,  and  expect  that  with  it  we  shall  see  her  disquiet  and 
irresolution  increase  in  proportion  as  the  deciding  nour  ap- 
proaches, which,  as  I  am  persuaded,  will  perfectly  put  an  ^id 
to  it;  for  when  once  anything  irrevocable  is  determined, 
Emilia  submits  herself,  and  seeks  the  best  in  everything.  It 
will  be  necessary  that  till  the  wedding-day  we  endeavour  in 
ever^r  possible  way  to  divert  her,  and  prevent  her  from  oc- 
cupying herself  with  useless  £uicies.  We  have  each  one  of 
us  our  particular  part  in  the  little  comedy  which  we  must  act 
before  and  with  our  good  sister.  Papa  means  to  make  her 
walk  industriously ;  mamma  consults  with  her  about  every- 
thing which  now  must  be  arranged  before  the  wedding. 
Julie  intends,  in  one  way  or  another,  never  to  leave  her 
quiet.  Brother  Carl  will  often  draw  her  into  dispute  about 
]N'apoleon,  whom  he  places  below  Charles  the  Twelfth,  which 
she  cannot  bear ;  and  this  is  the  only  subject  on  which  I 
have  heard  my  quiet,  good  sister  dispute  with  warmth.  I,  on 
the  contrary,  shaU  occupy  hex  mucn  about  her  toilet.    My 
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little  brothers,  taught  b^  nature,  have  known  their  parts  for 
a  long  time  by  heart,  which  consist  in  clamouring  incessantly, 
now  for  this,  now  for  that.  Hitherto  we  have  all  of  us 
diyided  the  care  of  satisfying  them,  now  it  must  all  rest  upon 
her  alone.  You,  good  Beata,  will  be  delegated,  upon  every 
fitting  occasion,  and  in  a  skilful  manner,  to  introduce  com- 
mendations of  Algernon,  which  you  will  not  find  difficult  to 
award  him.  Emilia  looks  upon  us  all  as  a  party  for  him ; 
you  cannot  be  suspected  of  it,  and  your  praise  will  therefore 
operate  all  the  bel^r." 

I  was  quite  pleased  with  my  commission.  It  is  always 
agreeable  to  praise  people  when  one  can  do  it  with  a  good 
conscience. 

After  we  had  spoken  for  a  long  time  of  Emilia  and  her 
beloved,  of  her  establishment,  and  so  on,  I  turned  the  con- 
versation upon  the  blind  girl,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain 
more  knowledge  of  her. 

Helena  avoided  the  subject,  and  merely  said,  "  Elisabeth 
has  been  a  year  with  us.  We  like  her,  and  hope  in  time  to 
win  her  confidence,  and  thereby  be  able  to  make  her  happier." 

After  this,  Helena  proposed  to  me  to  visit  her.  "  I  go 
generally,"  said  she,  "  every  forenoon  to  her,  and  have  not 
been  there  to-day.  I  would  willingly  give  her  much  of  my 
time,  if  she  would  not  rather  be  alone." 

We  went  together  to  the  blind  girl's  room. 

She  sate  dr^ed  upon  her  bed,  and  sang  softly  to  herself. 

"  Oh,  how  much  has  she  suffered !  she  is  a  living  image  of 

Eain !"  thought  I,  as  I  now  approached  her,  and  in  the  day* 
ght  contemplated  that  pale,  lovely  countenance,  in  which 
were  intelligiole  traces  of  a  severe  and  not  yet  ended  struggle, 
and  of  a  pain  too  deep,  too  bitter,  to  be  expressed  by  t^rs. 

A  young  girl,  whose  rosy  cheeks  and  gay  exterior  formed 
a  strong  contrast  with  the  poor  sufferer,  sate  in  a  comer  of 
the  room  and  sewed.  She  was  there  to  wait  upon  the  blind 
girl.  With  a  touching  cordiality  in  word  and  voice,  Helena 
spoke  to  Elisabeth ;  she  replied  coldly  and  in  monosyllables  t 
It  seemed  to  me  as  if  she  endeavoured,  after  we  entered,  to 
assume  by  degrees  that  cold  and  inanimate  expression  which 
I  remarked  in  her  on  the  foregoing  evening.  The  conversa* 
tion  was  continued  only  between  Helena  and  me,  whilst  the 
blind  girl  silently  occupied  herself  with  winding  and  unwind- 
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ing  ft  black  silk  cord  around  her  remarkably  beautiful  bands. 
aS  at  once  she  said,  "  St !  st !''  and  a  faint  crimson  flushed 
her  cheeks,  and  her  bosom  heaved  higher.  We  were  silent 
and  listened ;  after  a  few  seconds  we  heard  the  dull  sound  of 
footsteps,  which  slowly  approached.  ^'  It  is  he !"  said  she,  as 
if  to  herself.  I  looked  inquiringly  upon  Helena.  Helena 
looked  upon  the  ground.  The  Colonel  entered.  The  blind 
girl  rose  up,  and  remained  standing  still  as  a  statue ;  yet  I 
thought  that  I  remarked  in  her  a  light  tremor.  The  Colonel 
talked  to  her  with  his  customary  calmness,  although,  as  I 
thought,  not  with  his  customary  kindness ;  and  said  that  he 
was  come  to  fetch  her,  because  he  would  drive  out  her  and 
Emilia.  "  The  air,*'  added  he,  "  is  fresh  and  clear;  it  will  do 
you  good." 

'*  Me  good  ?"  said  she,  with  a  bitter  smile ;  but  without 
heeding  it  the  Colonel  desired  Helena  to  assist  her  in  dress- 
ing. The  blind  girl  said  nothing,  allowed  herself  to  be 
silently  dressed,  thanked  nobody,  and  went  out  conducted 
by  the  Colonel. 

''Poor  Elisabeth!"  said  Helena,  with  a  compassionate 
sigh,  when  she  was  gone.  I  had  not  indeed  the  key  to  this 
enigmatical  being,  but  had  seen  enough  to  make  me  sigh  also 
heartily,  "  Poor  Elisabeth !" 

We  returned  to  our  work,  which  was  continued,  amid 
pleasant  conversation,  tiH  noon. 

I  went  then  to  Emilia,  who  was  returned  from  her  drive, 
and  found  her  contending  with  Julie,  who  endeavoured  with 
real  anxiety  to  take  from  her  a  dress  which  Emilia  seemed  to 
wish  to  put  on.  Emilia  laughed  heartily ;  Julie,  on  the  con« 
tztary,  looked  as  if  she  would  cry. 

"Help,  Beaia,  help!"  exclaimed  she;  "  did  any  one  ever 
hear  or  see  such  a  thing  ?  Listen,  Beata !  Pzedaely  be- 
cause Emilia  expects  Algernon  to-day  wiU  she  put  on  her 
ugliest  dress — yes,  a  dress  which  is  so  unbecoming  that  she 
does  not  look  bke  herself  in  it !  And  not  satisfied  with  that/ 
Ae  will  put  on  an  apron  as  thick  as  a  swaddling-band,  and 
«he  will  put  a  comb  in  her  hair  which  Medusa  must  certainly 
hftTe  left  among  her  effects,  it  is  so  horrible !  Now  I  have 
oontended  and  laboured  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  against  this 
unlucky  toilet,  but  in  vain  1" 

''  If  in  Algernon's  eyes,"  said  Emilia,  with  a  dignified  air 
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and  oountenanoe,  ''merely  a  dress  or  a  comb  can  eontribate 
to  make  one  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  then " 

"See,  there  we  hare  it!"  exclaimed  Julie,  disconcerted; 
"  now  we  are  come  to  the  proofs,  and  I  know  not  how  ugly 
and  horrible  she  may  make  herself,  in  order  to  prore  whether 
Algernon  will  not  exceed  in  fidelity  all  the  most  renowned 
heroes  of  romance.  I  pray  you,  for  God's  sake,  do  not  cut 
off  either  your  ears  or  your  nose !"  Emilia  laughed.  ''  And 
you  could  so  easily  be  handsome  and  amiable,"  continued 
Julie,  beseeching  earnestly,  whilst  she  endeayoured  to  get 
possession  of  the  unfortunate  dress  and  comb.  ''  I  haye  de- 
termined to  be  thus  dressed  to-day,"  answered  EmiHa^ 
solemnly ;'  '*  I  have  my  reasons  for  it,  and  if  I  awaken  your 
and  Algernon's  abhorrence — ^then  I  must  submit  to  my 
fete." 

"  Emilia  will  neyertheless  be  handsome,"  said  I  to  Julie, 
with  an  attempt  to  console  her ;  '*  go  now  and  dress  yourself 
for  dinner.  Think  that  you  also  haye  a  bridegroom  to 
please." 

"  Ah,"  said  Julie,  ''  with  him  this  is  not  dilElcult ;  if  I 
were  to  dress  mj'self  in  a  bag  and  put  a  jug  on  my  head,  he 
would  find  that  it  became  me  excellently. 

"  Then  you  belieye,"  returned  Emilia,  "  that  Algernon  has 
not  the  same  eyes  for  me  as  Aryid  for  you.?" 

Julie  looked  somewhat  confused. 

"  Go  now,  go,"  I  interrupted ;  "we  shall  never  be  ready. 
Gk>,  Julie;  I  shall  help  Emilia,  and  I  dare  wager  anything 
that  she  will  be  handsome  against  her  will." 

Julie  went  at  length  to  Helena,  who  every  day  combed 
and  plaited  her  remamibly  lovely  hair. 

Alone  with  Emilia,  and  whilst  I  assisted  her  with.l^o 
grey-brown  dress,  which  in  truth  was  unbecoming,  I  said  to 
ner  a  few,  according  to  my  opinion,  sensible  words  on  her 
state  of  mind  and  conduct.  She  replied  to  me :  "I  confess 
that  I  am  not  as  I  ought  to  be  :*I  wish  I  could  be  other- 
wise ;  but  I  feel  so  restless,  so  unhappy,  that  at  times  I  can* 
not  goyem  myself.  I  am  now  about  to  form  a  connexLoii 
which  it  perhaps  would  have  been  better  never  to  have 
agreed  to,  and  ii,  during  the  time  which  yet  remains  to  me, 
I  should  be  convinced  that  my  fears  are  w^  founded,  n^ 
thing  in  the  world  shall  prevent  me  making  an  end  of  this 
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eoimexioii,  and  tberebj  preyentiiig  mj  being  unhappy  for 
my  whole  life.  For  if  it  he  true  that  one  finds  a  heaven  in  a 
happy  marriage,  it  is  just  as  true  that  an  unhappy  one  is  a 
heU." 

"  If  you  do  not  love  Mr.  S ,"  said  I,  "  I  really  wonder 

that  you  have  allowed  the  affiur  to  go  so  far." 

"  Not  love  him  ?**  repeated  Emilia,  with  great  astonish- 
ment ;  "  certainly  I  love  him,  and  therein  exactly  lies  my 
misfortune :  my  love  blinds  me  to  the  perception  of  his 
feults." 

"  Nobody  would  have  imagined  that,  afber  what  you  have 
just  said,"  replied  I,  smiling. 

"  Ah,  yes !  ah,  yes !"  said  Emilia ;  "  it  is  so,  nevertheless ; 
Boine  are  so  palpable  that  one  cannot  be  blind  to  them ;  for 
example,  he  is  too  young." 

"How  unworthy,"  said  I,  laughing;  "that  is  actually 
mean  of  him!" 

"  Yes,  you  may  laugh.  Eor  me,  it  is  really  not  laughable. 
I  will  not  say  precisely  that  it  is  his  fault ;  but  it  is  all  the 
same  as  a  fault  in  him  in  regard  to  me.  I  am  twenty-six 
years  old,  and  thus  am  nearly  past  the  boundary  of  my 
youth ;  he  is  merely  two  years  oldfer,  and  consequently  as  a 
man  yet  quite  young.  I  shall  be  a  venerable  matron  when 
he  is  yet  a  young  man.  Probably  he  may  be  inclined  to  fri- 
volity, and  gladly  leave  his  old  tiresome  wife  for " 

"  Oho !  oho  !"  interrupted  I ;  "  that  is  almost  too  long  a 
perspective.  Have  you  reason  to  suspect  that  he  is  a  frivo- 
lous  character  ?" 

"  Not  exactly  positive ;  but  in  this  frivolous  age,  truth  and 
constancv  are  such  rare  virtues.  I  know  that  I  am  not 
Algernon's  first  love— who  will  assure  me  that  I  shall  be  his 
last  ?  I  should  be  able  to  bear  everything  excepting  the 
infidelity  of  my  husband — that  I  think  I  could  not  survive. 
I  have  said  that  to  Algernon — ^he  has  assured  me — ^but  what 
will  not  a  lover  assure  6ne  of?  Besides,  how  can  I  know 
whether  he  loves  me  with  the  pure,  true  love,  which  alone  is 
strong  and  enduring  ?  He  may  have  for  me  only  a  fancy ; 
and  this  is  a  weak,  easily  severed  thread.  I  have  often 
thought  (and  it  has  often  inwardly  grieved  me)  that  perhaps 
my  property,  or  that  which  I  may  one  day  have,  has  influ- 
enced-      " 
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"  No — now  jrou  go  too  fer,"  said  I ;  "  you  see  ghosts  in 
daylight.  How  can  you  only  seize  upon  suspicions  ?  You 
have  known  him        " 

''  Only  for  two  years/'  interrupted  Emilia ;  ^  and  nearly 
firom  the  first  moment  of  our  acquaintance  he  paid  court  to 
me,  and  has  naturally  shown  to  me  only  his  amiable  side. 
And  who,  indeed,  can  see  into  the  heart  of  man?  See, 
Beata^  I  cannot  say  that  I  know  the  man  with  whom  I  would 
unite  my  fate,  ^d  how  could  I  become  acquainted  with 
1dm  ?  w  hen  people  only  see  one  another  in  regular  precise 
flocial  life,  in  Tniich  scarcely  any  character  has  the  opportu* 
nity  of  developing  itself,  one  becomes  acquainted  omy  with 
the  external  and  the  superficial.  A  person  may  be  passion- 
ate, avaricious,  inclined  to  bad  and  peevish  tempers ;  and 
what  is  worse  than  all  this,  may  be  without  religion;  and 
yet  one  might  see  him  for  whole  years  in  the  social  circle 
without  suspectine  the  least  of  all  this ;  and  in  particular^ 
the  person  whom  ne  is  desirous  of  pleasing  can  know  the 
least  of  this." 

I  did  not  know  rightly  what  I  should  say.  I  thought  that 
this  description  was  true,  and  Emilia's  fears  not  unfounded. 
She  continued : 

'*  Yes,  if  one  had  known  and  seen  one  another  for  ten 
years,  especially  if  one  had  travelled  together — ^for  on  a 
journey  one  is  not  so  much  on  one's  guard,  and  shows  one's 
natural  character  and  temper — ^then  one  might  know  tole- 
rably well  what  a  man  is." 

"  That  method,"  said  I, ''  would  be  tiresome  and  difficult 
enough,  however  excellent  one  might  find  it ;  and  would  at 
furthest  only  be  suitable  for  lovers  during  the  time  of  the 
Crusades.  In  our  days,  people  walk  in  Queen-street  and 
drive  at  farthest  to  Norrtun.  One  cann6t  diverge  more  than 
that.  During  this  ramble,  people  see  the  world,  and  are 
seen  bv  them ;  people  ereet,  and  are  sreeted ;  people  talk, 
and  joke,  and  laugh,  and  find  one  another  so  agreeaole,  that 
after  the  little  journey,  they  feel  no  more  indecision  about 
undertaking  the  great  journey  through  life.  But  now,  to 
talk  seriously,  have  you  never  spoken  openly  with  Algernon 
on  the  subjects  on  which  you  consider  it  so  importeoit  to 
know  his  opinions  ?" 

*' Yes,  many  times,"  replied  Emilia,  ^  especially  since  we 
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bave  been  betrothed;  and  I  have  always  found,  or  have 
fancied  I  bare  found,  in  him,  the  opinions  and  feelings  wbieb 
I  wished — ^but  ah !  I  may  so  easily  have  blinded  myself^  be- 
cause I  secretly  wished  it.  Possibly,  also,  Algernon,  in  his 
zeal  to  please  me;  has  deceiyed  himself  regarding  himself.  I 
am  resolyed  to  make  use  of  all  my  obseryation  to  discoyer 
the  reality  and  truth,  dunng  the  short  time  which  remains 
to  me  of  my  freedom,  and  shall  not,  if  I  can  help  it,  through 
wilful  blindness,  make  him  and  me  unhappy.  Granted  eyen 
that  he  were  quite  perfect,  yet  he  might  not  be  suitable  for 
me,  nor  I  for  him ;  our  tempers  and  characters  might  at 
bottom  be  wholly  imaccordant." 

Amid  all  these  troubling  conjectures  Emilia  was  dressec^ 
and  one  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  her  dress  did  not 
become  her.  She  closed  the  conyersation  by  saying — "I 
wish  sometimes  that  I  really  were  married ;  then  I  should 
escape  plaguing  myself  with  the  thought  about  marrying." 

"  Xnconsisteney  of  the  human  mind,"  thought  I. 

Atdinner  Emilia's  toilet  was  uniyersaUy  blamed,  especially 
by  the  Comet.  Julie  was  silent,  but  spoke  with  her  eyes. 
The  Colonel  said  nothing ;  but  obseryed- Emilia  with  a  rather 
sarcastic  mien,  which  made  her  blush. 

After  dinner  Julie  said  to  ^miHa — ''  Sweet  Emilia,  I  did 
not  mean  that  Algernon  really  would  not  think  you  quite 
amiable  if  you  were  dressed  in  sackcloth  and  ashes ;  I  would 
merely  say,  that  it  is  not  right  if  a  bride  does  not  endeayour 
in  all  ways  to  please  her  bridegroom.  I  meant  that  it  would 
be  right — ^that  it  would  be  wrong — ^that  it " 

Here  Julie  lost  the  thread  of  her  demonstration,  and  was 
almost  as  embarrassed  as  a  certain  burgomaster  who  was  in 
the  same  predicament.  Emilia  pressed  her  hand  kindly,  and 
said,  "  You  haye,  and  that  quite  happily,  followed  out  your 
principles ;  for  I  haye  seldom  seen'  you  better  dressed,  and, 
beyond  that,  more  charming,  than  you  look  to-day,  and  cer- 
tamly  Aryid  will  think  so." 

Jiilie  blushed,  'but  had  more  pleasure  in  these  words  of  her 
sister  than  she  would  haye  felt,  in  a  compliment  &om  her 
bridegroom. 

Towards  evening,  all  the  bustlei  in  the  house  was  ended,  b& 
resumed  its  former  excellent  order;  and  her  Honour  was  also 
atrestl  . 
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Algernon  and  Lieutenant  Arvid  amved  at  tea-time.  Emilia 
and  Julie  blushed  like  June  roses ;  the  &rst  looked  down,  and 
the  latter  looked  up. 

Algernon  looked  so  happj  to  see  Emilia  again,  was  so 
occupied  with  her  alone,  gave  so  little  attention  to  her 
toilet,  which  he  did  not  honour  with  a  glance,  but  was 
evidently  so  charmed,  so  happy,  and  so  amiable,  that  by 
degrees  the  joy  which  beamed  ^om  his  eyes  kindled  a  sym- 
pathetic glance  in  Emilia's,  and,  spite  of  dress,  apron,  and 
comb,  she  was  during  this  eyening  so  charming  and  agreeable 
that  Julie  forgaye  the  toilet. 

Lieutenant  Arvid  was  no  less  delighted  with  his  little 
amiable  bride ;  although  it  seemed  to  be  no  affiiir  of  his  to 
express  it,  like  Algernon,  in  lively  and  select  language. 
Eloquence  is  not  given  to  aJl,  and  every  one  has  his  own  way. 
He  drank  tea,  three  cups,  ate  a  dozen  rusks,  kissed  the  hand 
of  his  bride,  and  looked  entirely  happy.  I  heard  him  say 
several  times,  "  The  devil  fetch  me !"  and  was  obliged  to 
concede  that  a  handsome  mouth  and  pleasant  voice  could 
soften  the  unpleasantness  of  ugly  words.  Lieutenant  Arvid 
is,  in  truth,  an  Adonis. — ^N.B.  An  Adonis  with  a  moustiu^he. 

His  countenance  expressed  goodness  and  honesty,  but  (I 
beg  him  a  thousand  times  pardon)  something  also  of  foolish- 
ness and  self-love.  His  handsome  head  of  twenty  did  not 
seem  to  entertain  many  ideas. 

Algernon  had  a  remarkably  noble  exterior,  in  which  man- 
liness, goodness,  and  intelhgenoe,  were  the  chief  chanu> 
teristics.  He  was  tall,  had  regular,  handsome  features,  and 
a  most  agreeable  and  distinguished  deportm^it.    . 

How,  methought  I,  can  Emilia  cast  her  eye  upon  that 
noble  countenance,  and  not  feel  all  her  fears,  all  her  anxietieer, 
vanish? 

Eor  this  evening  they  'did  vanish,  or  withdrew  into  the 
soul's  darkest  background.  The  whole  £imily  seemed  to  be 
happy,  and  aU  was  joy  and  life. 

The  blind  girl,  on  this  evening,  did  not  appear  in  the  com- 
pany. 
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TITS  DAYS  BEEOBE  THE  BBIDAX. 

Spite  of  her  joy  and  the  satisfaction  with  which  Monday 
came  to  an  end,  Emilia  woke  on  Tuesday  morning  with  the 
exclamation,  ''Now  one  day  less  till  the  horrible  day!" 

Beautifulpresents  from  Algernon  came  in  during  the 
forenoon.  Emilia  did  not  like  the  custom  of  the  bridegroom 
making  presents  to  his  beloved. 

''  It  is  a  barbarian  custom,"  said  she,  *'  which  turns  woman 
into  a  piece  of  merchandise,  which  the  husband,  as  it  were, 
buys.  It  ought  to  be  enough  to  make  all  civilised  natioxui 
abandon  the  usage,  when  they  know  it  to  be  the  custom  of 
all  savage  and  barbarous  people." 

Besides  this,  she  found  in  some  of  the  presents  too  little 
regard  paid  to  the  useful,  too  much  of  luxury  and  the  merely 

''If  he  be  only  not  a  spendthrift!"  said  she,  sighing* 
"How  little  he  knows  me,  if  he  thinks  that  I  love  jewels 
better  than  the  flowers  given  by  him.  However  much  I  love 
the  graceful  and  the  elegant,  I  am  but  little  attracted  by 
outward  magnificence,  by  pomp  and  splendour.  Besides, 
these  are  not  suitable  for  our  circumstances." 

Emilia's  good-humour  was  over ;  she  scarcely  noticed  the 
presents,  over  which  Julie  could  not  cease  to  exclaim,  "  En- 
chanting! charmant!"  Through  the  whole  forenoon  she 
never  took  the  curl-papers  from  her  hair,  and  went  about 
wrapped  in  a  great  shawl,  which  hung  awry.  The  Comet 
compared  her  to  a  Hottentot,  and  besought  her  not  to  fancy 
that,  although  she  was  surrounded  by  "  savage  and  barbarous 
customs,"  she  could  turn  a  savage.  When  we  went  down  to 
dinner,  I  said  to  her,  in  order  to  act  my  part  as  a  skilful  and 
worthy  commendator,  how  uncommonly  handsome  and  charm- 
ing I  thought  Algernon. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Emilia,  "  he  is  very  handsome,  much  hand- 
somer as  man  than  I  am  as  woman,  and  this  I  consider  a  real 
misfortune." 

"  See  then,"  thought  I,  "  now  I  have  run  again  upon  a 
sandbank !" 

Emilia  continued.  "  It  is  rare  that  a  remarkably  handsome 
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exterior  does  not  make  Hni  who  possesses  it  vain ;  and  the 
most  unbearable  thing  that  I  know  is  a  man  who  is  in  love 
with  his  own  person.  He  commonly  thinks  it  to  be  the  first 
duty  of  his  less  handsome  wife  to  honour  and  to  worship  his 
beauty  and  bis  amiability.  Vanity  lessens  women,  but  de- 
^[rades  men.  According  to  my  opinion,  the  exterior  of  a  man 
IS  of  little  or  of  no  consequence  to  his  wife.  I  should  be  able, 
I  am  convinced,  to  worship  a  noble  Esop,  and  wotdd  have  him 
a  thousand  times  rather  tnan  an  Adoms.  A  Narcissus,  who 
worships  his  own  image,  is  what  I  find  most  disgusting." 

Ais  £milia  spoke  these  last  words  she  opened  the  drawing- 
room  doer.  Algernon  was  alone  in  the  room,  and  stood — ^before 
the  glass !  observine  himself,  as  it  seemed,  with  great  atten- 
tion. One  should  ufsfe  seen  how  Emilia  blushed,  and  witb 
what  a  demeanour  she  received  h&e  bridegroom ;  who,  on  his 
part,  confounded  by  her  confusion  and  her  amazed  appear- 
ance, perhaps  also  somewhat  embarrassed  at  having  Deea 
caught  in  his  tete-a-tete  with  the  glass,  was  completely  out 
of  countenance.  It  was  now  my  business  to  support  the 
conversation  with  remarks  on  the  weather,  the  roads,  and 
80  on. 

fortunately  now  came  in  the  rest  of  the  family,  which 
made  a  wholesome  diversion. 

Emilia  continued  to  look  troubled ;  and  as  he  looked  at 
her,  Algernon's  countenance  became  dark  by  degrees.  I 
thought  I  remarked  that  he  had  a  sty  on  his  left  eye,  and 
thought  it  probable  that  this  had  occasioned  his  tete-a-tete  in 
the  glass,  but  Emilia  would  not  see  it.  Various  trifles  con« 
tributed  to  make  the  understanding  worse  between  the  two 
lovers.  Algernon  accidentally  discovered  that  he  had  pleasure 
in  things  which  did  not  please  Emilia,  and  he  let  Emilia's 
favourite  dish  pass  by  him  at  table.  Emilia  found  out, 
of  a  certainty,  that  they  did  not  in  the  least  sympathise. 
Algernon  made  a  true  out  not  biting  observation,  without 
particular  application,  about  ill-temper  and  the  disagreeables 
of  it.  Nevertheless,  it  should  not  have  been  said  at  this 
time.  Emilia  applied  it  to  herself,  and  assumed  more  of  a 
genteel  and  divined  demeanour.  Julie  was  anxious.  *'  It 
would  be  much  better,"  said  she,  "  that  they  should  quarrel 
with  one  another,  than  that  they  should  sit  and  be  silent  and 
inwardly  angry," 
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Comet  Carl  went  to  Emilia  and  said,  "  My  gracious  atster, 
I  pray  you  do  not  sit  there  like  the  Chinese  Wall,  impene- 
trable to  all  the  arrows  which  Algernon's  loving  eyes  shoot 
at  you.  Look,  if  you  can,  a  little  less  icy.  Look  at  Alger- 
non ;  go  to  him,  and  give  him  a  kiss !"  But  there  seemed 
no  chance  of  that ;  sooner  might  one  have  expected  to  see 
the  Chinese  Wall  set  itself  in  motion.  Emilia  did  not  look 
at  Algernon,  who  seemed  infinitely  to  long  after  reconcilia- 
tion. He  proposed  that  they  should  sing  together  a  newly- 
published  Italian  duet,  probably  in  the  hope  that  the  soul  of 
the  harmony  should  chase  away  all  hostile  and  ungentle 
feelings  which  disturbed  the  peace  between  him  and  his  be- 
loved ;  and  that  the  duet's  *'  Cor  mio  mio  hen  "  would  soon 
also  tone  into  her  heart.  Yain  hope !  Emilia  excused  her- 
self with  having  a  headache — and  that  was  true,  as  I  could  see 
by  her  eyes.  Her  head  soon  ached  when  she  was  troubled 
and  disquieted.  Algernon  fancied  the  headache  a  fiction ; 
and  without  troubling  himself  about  his  bride,  who  sate  in  a 
comer  of  the  sofa,  supporting  her  head  on  her  hands,  made 
known  his  intention  of  hearing  Mozart's  Figaro  at  the 
opera,  bowed  hastily  to  all,  and  went  out. 

The  evening  crept  on  slowly.  Nobody  was  in  a  good  or 
gay  humour.  Every  one  saw  that  Emilia  suffered,  therefore 
no  one  expressed  any  displeasure  at  her  conduct. 

The  Colonel  alone  seemed  to  remark  nothing,  and  quietly 
laid  his  patience. 

As  we  separated  for  the  night,  the  Comet  said  to  me  in  a 
whisper,  "  It  is  quite  dreadful !  To-morrow  we  must  fixe  off 
a  whole  battery  of  distractions." 

Wednesday  came.  Algernon  rose  early.  His  look  was 
so  tender,  his  voice  so  foil  of  fervency  when  he  talked  to 
Emilia,  that  she  thawed,  and  tears  filled  her  eyes.  All  was 
right  between  the  lovers.  Nobody  knew  how  or  wherefore, 
not  even  themselves. 

This  day  went  quietly  over,  with  the  exception  of  two 
frights  which'  Emilia  had,  and  yet  survived.  The  first  oc- 
curred in  the  forenoon,  during  a  conversation  which  Algernon 
had  with  "her  Honour."  Emilia  heard  expressions  from 
him  which  convinced  her  for  the  moment  that  ne  was  nothing 
less  than  the  greatest  miser  on  the  earth.  Eortunately  she 
found  soon  fm;erwards  that  he  merely  quoted  a  word  of  a 
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Haroagon  of  bis  aoqnamtanoe,  at  wbich  he  himself  heaiiil  j 
laiigned.  Emilia  breathed  again,  and  joined  him.  The 
second  happened  in  the  afternoon,  during  a  serious  conver- 
sation which  some  of  us  carried  on,  sittmg  in  a  window  in 
the  clear  moonlight,  while  I  asserted,  "  There  are,  neverthe- 
less, noble  and  good  people  who  are  yet  unfortunate  enough 
to  have  no  faith  in  anotner  life,  in  no  higher  object  of  our 
existence.  These  are  to  be  pitied,  not  to  be  blamed."  With 
an  indescribable  expression  of  anxiety  in  her  beautiM  eyes, 
Emilia  looked  questioningly  at  me.  Her  thought  was,  "  Is 
it  Algernon  whom  you  would  excuse  ?"  I  replied  to  her,  by 
turning  her  attention  to  Algernon,  who,  at  my  words,  caist  a 
glance  up  to  the  star-spangled  heaven — and  this  glance  was 
an  expression  of  beautiful  and  -firm  hope.  Emilia  looked  up 
also  with  thankfulness ;  and  as  their  eyes  met,  they  beamed 
with  tenderness  and  joy. 

This  day  was  about  to  close  so  well.  Ah !  why  duiing 
supper  dia  Algernon  receive  a  note ;  whv  during  the  reading 
look  confused,  and  immediately  lose  muco  of  his  gaiety ;  why 
BO  hastily,  and  without  saying  anything,  go  out  P 

Yes,  why  P  Nobody  knows  tnat ;  but  many  of  us  would 
gladhr  have  given  our  lives  to  know  it. 

"  X  et  it  never  can  occur  to  you  to  think  ill  of  Algernon  on 
accoimt  of  that  note  P"  said  Julie  to  Emilia,  as  they  went  to 
bed. 

**  Good  night,  Julie !"  said  Emilia,  sighing. 

Emilia  had  no  good  night. 

Thursday.  Clouds  and  mkts  around  Emilia.  Yain  at- 
tempts on  our  part  to  dissipate  them.  Immediately  after 
breakfiist,  the  Comet  took  the  field  with  Napoleon  and 
Charles  the  Twelfth.  Emilia  would  not  contend ;  Julie  and 
Helena  laboured  in  vain  to  enliven  her.  I  ventured  not  on 
my  part  to  say  one  single  word.  The  note,  the  note,  lay  in 
the  way  of  everything. 

At  twelve  o*dock  Algernon  came.  He  looked  very  much 
heated,  and  there  waa  something  uncommonly  bright  in  his 
eyes.  Emilia  had  promised  him  on  the  preceding  day  to 
wve  out  wil^  him  m  an  open  sledge ;  he  came  now  to  fetch 
her.  A  handsome  aledge,  furnished  with  magnificent  rein-deer 
akins,  stood  at  the  £or.  Emilia  declined  to  go  with  him, 
cddly  and  veaohitely.    **  Why  ?"  asked  Algernon.    ''  On  ao- 
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count  of  tHe  note,"  Emilia  might  liave  answered  with  trath ; 
but  she  said : 

"-I  wish  to  remain  at  home." 

"  Are  you  unwell  P" 

"No." 

"  Why  will  you  not  give  me  the  pleasure  of  driving  out 
with  me  as  you  promised  ?" 

"The  note,  the  note,"  thought  Emilia;  but  she  only 
reddened,  and  said : 

"  I  wish  to  remain  at  home." 

Algernon  was  angry;  he  reddened  hotly^  and  his  eyes 
flashed.  He  went  out,  banging  the  door  somewhat  violently 
after  him. 

The  servant  who  was  left  at  the  door  with  the  sledge  had 
in  the  mean  time  lefb  it.  The  horse,  terrified  by  a  fall  of 
snow,  and  left  to  himself,  backed,  threw  down  an  old  woman, 
and  would  probably  have  set  off,  if  Algernon,  who  just  then 
came  down,  had  not  thrown  himself  forward  and  seized  the 
reins  with  a  powerful  hand.  After  the  horse  was  pacified,  he 
called  a  man  who  was  near,  to  whom  he  gave  it  to  hold,  and 
hastened  himself  to  lifb  up  the  old  woman,  who  was  so 
frightened  as  not  to  be  able  to  move,  but  who  fortunately  was 
not  hurt  in  the  least.  He  talked  with  her  a  little  while,  and 
gave  her  money. 

To  his  servant,  who  came  at  length,  he  gave  a  box  on  the 
ear,  threw  himself  into  the  sledge,  took  the  reins  himself,  and 
drove  off  like  lightning. 

Emilia,  quite  pale,  had  stood  by  me  at  the  window,  and  had 
observed  this  scene ;  at  the  last  part  of  it  she  exclauned : 

"  He  is  violent,  passionate,  mad !"  And  she  burst  into 
tears. 

"  He  has,"  said  I,  "  human  weaknesses ;  and  that  is  all.  He 
came  here  in  an  excited  and  uneasy  state  of  mind ;  your 
refusal  to  fulfil  your  promise,  and  without  assigning  any 
reason  for  it,  would  naturally  provoke  him ;  the  negligence 
of  his  servant,  which  had  nearly  occasioned  a  misfortune,  in- 
creased his  warmth,  which,  nevertheless,  only  showed  itself 
by  a  box  on  the  ear,  very  well  deserved.  It  is  too  much 
to  expect  from  a  young  man  that  he  should  conduct  him* 
self  perfectly  cooUy  and  calmly  when  one  vexation  after 
another  sets  his  temper  in  a  ferment.    It  is  sufficient  that 
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during  liis  passion  He  continues  as  humane  and  good,  as  we 
saw  Algernon  just  now  towards  the  old  woman.  Besides, 
I  believe,  Emilia,  that  if  you,  instead  of  exciting  Algernon's 
temper  by  iU-humonr  and  unkindness  (pardon  me  the  two 
beautifial  words),  would  use  for  good  purpose  the  great  power 
which  we  all  of  us  have  seen  -  that  you  have  over  him,  then 
you  would  never  see  him  passionate  and  mad,  as  you  call  it." 

I  was  much  pleased  with  my  little  speech  when  I  had 
ended  it,  and  thought  it  would  have  a  wonderfuUy  great  in* 
fluence ;  but  Emilia  was  silent,  and  looked  unhappy. 

Algernon  did  not  return  to  dinner. 

Comet  Carl  related  in  the  afternoon  that  he  had  heard 
firom  a  comrade  of  his,  of  a  duel  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
morning.  One  of  the  duellists  was  Algernon's  oest  friend, 
and  he  had  invited  him  to  be  his  second.  He  had  done  this 
by  a  note  (the  Comet  said,  with  an  emphatic  voice)  which 
was  delivered  here  in  this  house,  where  Algernon  was  then  last 
evening  about  a  quarter  to  ten.  Algernon  had  done  all  that 
was  possible  to  prevent  the  duel — ^but  in  vain.  The  parties 
met,  and  Algernon's  friend  had  dangerously  wounded  his 
enemy.    The  particulars  were  unknown  to  the  Comet. 

Now  was  all  explained,  and  Algernon's  image  stood  bright 
before  Emilia. 

Algernon  came  towards  evening.  He  was  quite  calm,  but 
grave ;  and  did  not  go  as  usual  to  sit  beside  his  bride.  Emilia 
was  not  gay ;  she  seemed  to  fear  making  the  first  step  towards 
reconciliation ;  and  yet  showed,  by  many  little  attentions  to 
Algernon,  how  much  she  wished  to  be  reconciled  to  him.  She 
miide  him  tea  herself;  asked  whether  he  found  it  sweet 
enough ;  whether  she  might  send  him  another  cup ;  and  so 
on.  Algernon  remained  cold  towards  her ;  seemed  often  to 
fall  into  deep  thought,  and  forget  where  he  was.  Emilia 
withdrew  herself,  wounded;  was  quite  dejected,  and  sate 
down  at  a  distance  to  sew,  and  for  a  long  time  never  looked 
up  from  her  work. 

Comet  Carl  said  to  Helena  and  me,  '^  This  is  not  exactly 
right;  but  what  in  all  the  world  can  one  do  to  make  it 
better  ?  I  cannot  now  come  forward  again  with  Napoleon 
and  Charles  XII.  I  brought  them  forward  this  forenoon, 
and  they  did  not  succeed  particularly  well.  One  must  con- 
fess that  Emilia  is  not  an  amiable  bride.    If  she  be  not 
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different  as  a  "wife,  then ^Should  not  she  go  now  to 

Algernon,  and  trj  to  comfort  and  to  enliven  him  ?  See,  noir 
she  goes.  No,  it  is  onl^  to  fetch  a  ball  of  cotton.  Poor 
Algernon !  I  begin  to  think  that  it  is  a  real  good  fortune  for 
me  to  be  so  devoid  of  feeling.  Poor  lovers  suffer  worsfe  hard- 
ships than  we  soldiers  taking  our  degrees.    If  I  were  a 

bridegroom. Q-od  bless  you,  little  Claes,  what  is  it  you 

want  —  a  rusk?  Go  to  Emilia,  go  to  Emilia.  I  have  no 
rusks.  Yes,  it  will  do  her  highness  a  little  good  to  be  in- 
terrupted." 

The  Comet  did  not  see  how  entirely  humble  her  highness 
was  this  evening  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart;  and  that 
Algernon  was  now  most  to  blame  for  the  coldness  which  con- 
tinued between  them. 

Algernon  and  Emilia  did  not  approach  one  another  this 
evening,  and  parted  coldly — ^at  least  apparently  so. 

On  ¥iid&j  morning  Emilia  determined  to  make  an  end  of 
their  engagement.  Algernon  was  noble,  excellent ;  but  he 
was  too  stem,  and  he  did  not  love  her.  That  she  had  plainly 
seen  on  the  preceding  evening.  She  would  have  an  especial 
conversation  with  him,  and  so  on.  Algernon  came.  Ke  was 
much  gayer  than  on  the  foregoing  day,  and  seamed  to  wish 
that  aU  disagreeables  should  be  forgotten.  Emilia  was  in  the 
beginning  solemn  in  the  thoughts  of  her  important  intention ; 
but  Julie,  Helena,  her  Honour,  Comet  Carl,  and  I,  bustled 
60  about  her,  and  we  by  degrees  dragged  her  into  our  whirl- 
pool, and  prevented  her  both  from  private  conversation  and 
inward  cogitation.  After  a  while  her  hearty  laugh  was  again 
heard,  and  her  thoughtfulness  did  not  relapse  into  melan- 
choly.   ^ 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  the  marriage  contract  was 
signed. 

Even  the  bride  of  Sir  Charles  Grrandison,  the  beautiful 
Harriet  Byron,  dropped  (so  they  say)  the  pen  which  she  had 
taken  to  sign  her  marriage  contract,  and  had  scajpcely  strength 
and  presence  of  mind  to  subscribe  her  fate.  Millions  of 
young  brides  have  trembled  at  this  moment,  and  behaved 
like  her ;  what  wonder  then  if  the  fearful  and  bashful  Emilia 
was  almost  out  of  herself  for  terror  ?  The  pen  did  not  only 
fall  out  of  her  hand,  but  made  a  great  black  blot  upon  the 
important  pa^r,  which  she  at  that  moment  regarded  as  tax 
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omen  of  misfortune ;  and  I  doubt  whether  she  now  would 
haye  signed  it,  had  not  the  Colonel  (exactly  like  Sir  Charles) 
taken  the  pen,  set  it  between  her  fingers,  signed  and  guided 
her  trembhng  hand. 

In  the  evening,  when  we  were  alone  in  our  chamber,  Emilia 
said,  with  a  deep  sigh : 

"  It  must  now  take  place !  It  cannot  be  helped  any  longer ; 
and  the  day  after  to-morrow  he  will  take  me  away  irom  all 
whom  I  love  so  fervently." 

"  One  might  believe,"  said  Julie,  smiling,  but  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  "  that  you  were  going  to  travel  to  the  end  of  the 
world ;  and  vet  oi^y  a  few  streets  and  market-places  will 
separate  us  n*om  you,  and  we  can  see  each  other  every  day." 

"Every  day?  Yes,"  said  Emilia,  weeping;  "but  not  as 
now,  every  hour." 

On  Saturday,  Emilia  was  kind  and  affectionate  to  every 
one,  but  dejected  and  uneasy,  and  seemed  to  wish  to  escape 
from  the  thoughts  which  pursued  her  everywhere. 

Algernon  became  graver  every  moment,  and  observed  his 
bride  with  troubled  and  searching  looks.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
feared  that  with  her  hand  she  did  not  give  him  her  whole 
heart;  yet,  nevertheless,  he  seemed  to  shun  any  kind  of 
explanation,  and  avoided  being  alone  with  Emilia. 

1  had  heard  from  a  cousin  of  the  cook's  step-sister's  sister- 
in-law,  that  Algernon  had  distributed  among  several  poor 
families  money  and  victuals ;  with  the  observation,  that  on 
the  Sunday  they  should  have  a  good  dinner,  and  make  merry. 
I  related  this  to  Emilia,  who  on  her  part  had  done  the  same. 
This  sympathy  in  their  thoughts  rejoiced  her,  and  gave  her 
again  courage. 

In  the  mean  time,  people  on  all  sides  had  s6wed  and 
worked  industriously,  so  that,  the  day  before  the  wedding, 
all  was  ready  and  in  order. 

There  was  something  solemn  in  the  adieus  of  the  evening. 
Every  one  embraced  Emilia,  and  tears  were  in  all  eyes. 
Emilia  overcame  her  emotion,  but  could  not  speak.  All 
thought  upon  the  morrow. 
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Ths  great,  the  expected,  the  dreaded  day  came  at  length. 
Emilia,  scareely  arisen,  looked  with  a  foreboding  glance  up  to 
heaven.  It  was  oycrcaat  with  grey  doxids.  The  air  was 
cold  and  damp ;  eyerything  which  one  could  see  fi*om  the 
window  bore  that  melancholy  stamp  which  on  the  cold 
winter-day  weighs  both  upon  the  animate  and  the  inanimate. 
The  smoke  which  ascended  from  the  chimneys  was  depressed 
again,  and  rolled  itself  slowly  over  the  roofs,  blackening  their 
white  snow-coyering.  Some  old  women,  with  red  noses  and 
blue  cheeks,  drove  their  milk-carts  to  the  market,  step  by 
step,  dragged  by  lean  horses,  which  hung  their  rough  heads 
nearer  thm  common  to  the  earth.  Even  the  little  sparrows 
seemed  not  to  be  in  their  usual  lively  tempers ;  they  sate 
still,  and  clung  together  along  the  roof-spouto,  without 
twittering  or  pecking.  JNTow  and  then  one  of  them  stretdied 
their  wings  and  opened  their  little  bills,  but  it  was  done 
evidently  out  of  weariness.  Emilia  sighed  deeply.  A  bright 
heaven,  a  little  sunshine,  would  have  cheered  and  refreshed 
her  depressed  mind.  Who  does  not  wish  that  a  bright  sun 
may  beam  on  their  bridal-day  ?  It  seems  to  us  as  if  Hymen's 
torch  could  not  clearly  bum  if  it  be  mot  kindled  by  the  bright 
light  of  the  beams  of  heaven.  A  secret  belief  that  Seaven 
does  not  look  with  indifference  on  our  earthly  fate  remains 
constantly  in  the  depths  of'  our  hearts ;  and  though  we  may 
be  dust  and  atoms,  yet  we  see,  when  the  eternal  vault  is 
dimmed  by  clouds,  or  shines  in  splendour,  in  this  change 
always  some  sympathy  or  some  foreboding  which  concerns 
us,  and  often,  very  often,  are  our  hopes  and  our  feaa»*— 
children  of  winds  and  clouds. 

Emilia,  after  a  sleepless  ni^ht,  and  depressed  by  the  events 
of  the  preceding  day,  was  quite  dispirited  by  this  dull  moxB- 
ing.  She  complained  of  headache ;  and  after  she  had  at 
breakfast  embraced  her  parents  and  her  brother  and  sisters, 
she  requested  that  she  might  pass  the  forenoon  alone  in  her 
own  room.  It  was  allowed.  The  Colonel  looked  more 
serious  than  common.  Her  Honour  had  so  troubled  a  de* 
meanour  that  it  went  to  my  heart  to  see  it.  Anxiety  and  un- 
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eajBiness  tar  Emilia,  eares  and  troubles  for  the  wedding  dinner, 
possessed  her  soul  slteniately,  And  all  she  said  began  with 
''Ah!"  Neither  was  the  C<»net  cheerful;  and  Helena's 
expressive  countenance  had  a  slight  trace  of  sorrow.  Julie 
was  inexpressiblv  amazed  that  a  wedding-day  could  begin  so 
gloomily,  .and  cnanged  her  countenance  incessantly,  which 
was  now  ready  to  weep  and  now  to  laugh/  Cinly  Mr. 
Magister  and  the  Dumplings  were  in  their  usual  state  of 
mind.  The  former  bit  his  nails,  and  was  silent  and  looked 
up  in  the  air ;  the  latter  never  left  off  breakfast. 

I  assisted  her  Honour  the  wh<^  forenoon,  and  it  was  not 
little  which  we  had  to  do — ^in  part  talking,  in  part  arranging, 
in  part  working  ourselyes  and  laying  to  a  helping  hand.  We 
whipped  citron  creams,  basted  the  roasts,  salted  tiie  bouiUon, 
lamented  over  unlucky  pastry,  rejoiced  over  magnificent 
made-dishes,  and  burnt  our  tongues  over  at  least  twenty 
sauces.  Oh,  those  are  no  poetical  flames  which  Hymen's 
torch  kindles  at  the  kitchen  nre !  « 

The  Colonel  himself  prepared  the  bowls  of  bishop  and 
punch,  and  occasioned  us  no  little  difficulty  and  disturbance ; 
so  many  things,  so  many  people,  so  much  room,  did  he  re- 
quire for  the  purpose,  and  seemed  to  tiiink  that  there  was 
nothing  else  of  consequence  to  be  done;  which  no  little 
angered  her  Honour.  She  gave  her  husband,  therefore,  a 
little  lecture ;  and  he— he  conceded  that  she  was  right. 

Whilst  I  instructed  the  cook  on  the  most  elegant  maimer 
of  serving  up  a  first  course,  Julie  came  running  into  liie 
kitchen  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  Give  me !  give  me !"  ex- 
claimed she,  with  her  .customary  liveliness,  *^  something  good 
for  Emilia;  she  ate  nothing  at  breakfiist,  she  will  be  iU; 
she  wOl  die  of  mere  fatigue  to-day !  What  have  you  here  P 
Boiled  eggs !  I  take  two  j  Glasses  of  jelly !  I  take  two !  I 
may  do  so  P  Ah,  a  little  caprin  sauce,  that  makes  one  lively 
— and  now  a  little  bit  of  fish  or  meat  to  it,  and  a  few  French 
rolls — see !  now  some  tarts — now  then  I  am  pleased.  Emilia 
likes  sweet  things! — ^Do  you  know  what  she  is  doing, 
BeataP"  she  continued,  in  a  whisper:  "she  prays  to  God. 
I  have  peeped  in  through  the  keyhole ;  she  is  on  her  knees, 
praying.  Gt>d  bless  her !"  andl)right  pearls  ran  down  Julie's 
cheeks  as  she  hastened  out  with  these  platea  full,  wfaieh  she 
carried  I  cannot  conceive  how. 

t2 
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At  length  our  arrangements  came  to  an  end ;  all  was  now 
left,  together  with  the  necessary  instructions,  in  the  hands 
of  the  servants  and  the  Colonel.  Her  Honour  and  I  went  to 
dress  for  dinner. 

Somewhat  later  I  went  in  to  Emilia.  She  stood  before  a 
glass,  dressed  in  her  bridal  robe,  and  contemplated  herself 
with  a  look  which  expressed  neither  that  pleasure  nor  that 
self-satisfaction  which  a  handsome  and  well-dressed  woman 
almost  always  feels  in  the  contemplation  Of  her  beloved  I. 
Helena  clasped  her  bracelet ;  and  Julie  was  kneeling  as  she 
arranged  some  of  the  lace  trimming.  « Look,"  exclaimed 
Julie,  as  I  entered  the  room,  "  is  she  not  sweet  ? — ^is  she  not 
lovely  ? — and  yet,"  added  she  in  a  whispipr,  "  I  would  give 
half  of  that  which  I  possess  to  purchase  for  her  another 
aspect ;  she  looks  as  troubled  and  as  grey  as  the  weather !" 
Emilia,  who  heard  her  sister's  words,  said,  "  One  cannot  look 
gay  when  one  is  not  happy.  Everything  seems  to  me  so 
heavy,  so  unbearable !  ^his  day  is  a  horrible  day.  I  would 
willingly  die !" 

"  Good  heavens !"  said  Julie  to  me,  wringing  her  hands ; 
"  now  she  begins  to  cry.  She  will  have  red  eyes  and  a  red 
nose,  and  vrill  not  be  handsome  again.     What  shall  we  do  ?" 

"Dear  Emilia,"  said  Helena,  mildly,  as  she  raised  the 
hand  of  her  sister  to  her  lips,  "  are  not  you  a  little  foolish ! 
This  marriage  is  your  own  wish,  as  well  as  all  our  wishes. 
According  to  all  by  which  human  nature  can  form  a  judg- 
ment, you  will  be  happy.  Has  not  Algernon  the  noblest 
qualities  ?  Does  he  not  love  you  most  tenderly  ?  Where 
would  you  find  a  husband  who  would  be  for  your  parents  a 
more  affectionate  son — for  your  brother  and  sisters  a  more 
devoted  brother  ?" 

"All  this  is  true,  Helena;  or  rather,  all  this 'seems  like 
truth.  But  ah !  when  I  think  that  I  now  stand  at  the  point 
of  changing  my  whole  existence — ^that  I  shall  leave  my 

Earents — ^leave  you,  my  good,  my  affectionate  sisters — that 
ome,  where  I  have  been  so  happy — and  this  for  the  sake  of 
.  a  man  whose  heart  I  do  not  know  as  1  know  yours  ;  whose 
conduct  may  change  towards  me,  who  may  make  me  unhappy 
in  BO  many  ways.  And  this  man  will  be  in  the  future  every- 
thing to  me — my  fate  must  be  irrevocably  bound  to  his.  Ah ! 
my  sisters,  when  I  think  on  all  this,  it  oecomes  dark  before 
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my  eyes.  I  feel  my  knees  tremble ;  and  when  I  think  that 
it  is  to-day — to-day — ^within  a  few  hours,  which  shall  decide 
my  fate ;  and  that  I  still  have  freedom,  still  can  withdraw — 
then  I  feel  the  pang  of  indecision,  of  uncertainty,  which  no- 
body can  conceive.     Beata,  my  sisters,  never  marry!" 

"  But,  sweetest  Emilia,"  began  Helena  again,  "  you  who 
find  it  so  easy  to  submit  to  necessity,  think  only  that  your 
fate  is  already  decided,  that  it  is  already  too  late  for  you  to 
renounce  your  own  happiness." 

"  Too  late !"  exclaimed  Emilia,  without  regarding  the  last 
word.  "Too  late  is  it  not,  as  long  as  the  priest  has  not 
united  us.  Yes,  even  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  I  have  the 
right,  and  can " 

"  And  would  you  have  the  heart  to  do  it  ?"  interrupted 
Julie,  in  the  most  tragic  tone ;  "  would  you  drive  Algernon 
to  despair  ?    You  would  actually " 

"  A  scene !"  said  a  voice  in  the  doorway ;  and  the  Colonel, 
with  his  arms  folded,  observing  Julie  with  his  comic  look, 
whose  attitude  was  not  unlike  that  for  which  the  celebrated 
Mademoiselle  George  is  applauded  in  Semiramis  and  Maria 
Stuart.     Julie  reddened,  but  still  more  Emilia. 

The  Comet,  who  followed  his  father,  presented  to  hia 
sister,  from.  Algernon,  some  fresh,  beautifol  flowers,  together 
with  a  note,  which  contained  lines  which  were  anything 
but  cold  and  unmeaning.  Emilia's  countenance  cleared 
up — she  pressed  her  brother's  hand.  He  threw  himself  on 
his  knee,  in  a  rapture  of  knightly  enthusiasm,  and  prayed  for 
the  favour  of  kissing  the  toe  of  her  shoe.  She  extended  to 
him,  with  a  gracious  mien,  her  little  foot ;  and  while  he  bent 
himself  down,  not  as  I  thought  to  kiss  the  shoe-toe,  but  to 
bite  it  in  two,  she  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  kissed 
him  heartily.  The  Colonel  took  her  hand,  led  her  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  we  all  made  a  circle  around  her. 
When  she  saw  her  tiffectionate  father's  glances,  and  ours  full 
of  joy  and  love,  riveted  upon  her,  she  was  possessed  by  plea* 
sant  feelings,  blushed,  and  was  as  lovely  as  even  Julie  could 
have  wished.  Her  dress  was  simple,  but  in  the  highest 
degree  tasteful  and  elegant.  For  those  of  my  young 
readers  who  wish  to  know  something  more  of  her  toilet, 
here  it  is.  She  had  on  a  white  silk  dress,  trimmed  with  lace ; 
and  her  light  and  beautiful  hair,  adorned  with  the  green 
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myrtle  crown,  over  which  a  yeil  (Helena's  lovely  work)  was 
tiirown  in  a  picturesque  manner,  and  which  gave  to  her 
gende  and  innoc^it  oountenanoe  much  resemblance  ta  a 
Madonna  of  Paul  Veronese.  In  order  to  make  her  enchant- 
ing, there  &iled  only  the  expression  of  happiness,  hope,  and 
loTe,  1^  most  excellent  omamexit  of  the  bride. 

In  the  mean  time,  h^r  heart  seemed  to  have  beeome  some^ 
what  lighter ;  and,  as  if  in  harmesLy  with  her  feelings,  the 
sun  broke  forth  from  the  clouds,  and  threw  hia  pale  beams 
into  the  room. 

The  outward,  as  well  as  the  inward  brightness,  lasted  bat 
for  a  moment.  It  darkened  again.  As  we  went  down  to 
dinner,  Julie  showed  to  me  with  a  lamenting  look,  that  all 
tiuit  which  she  had  carried  up  for  Emilia  was  untonohed — 
only  one  glass  of  jelly  was  emptied. 

At  dinner,  Emilia  looked  around  her  at  all  those  whom  she 
should  so  soon  leavne ;  and  her  heart  swelled,  and  tears  in- 
cessantly filled  her  e^es.  At  dinner,  nobody  seemed  to  have 
their  customary  livelmess,  and  nobody  seemed  to  eat  with  any 
ap|>etite,  with  the  exception  always  of  the  Magister  and  the 
Dumplings.  Emilia,  who  seemed  more  dejected  under  the 
myrtle  orown  than  e^er  was  king  under  the  diadem,  ate 
nothing^;  and  did  not  laugh  once  during  the  dinner;  spite  dt 
tbs  excellent  occasions  for  so  doings  which  were  given  to  har 
hj  three  remarkable  pieces  of  absence  of  mind  of  tlui 
Magister,  at  which  not  even  the  G(donel  oould  avoid  smiling; 
The  first  was,  that  he  mistook  his  snuff-box  for  the  saUx^llar, 
both  of  which  stood  beside  him  on  the  table ;  seattered  a 
poctioB  of  snuff  in  hk  soup,  and  took  a  considerable  pinch 
ont  of  the  salt-cellar,  which  caused  him  to  make  many  strange 
grimaces,  and  to  shed  many  tears.  The  second  wbsj  that  in 
esder  to  dry  these,  he,  instead  of  has  pocket-handkerchief 
sosed  hold  on  one  comer  of  her  Honour's  shawl ;  which  she^ 
howaver,  snatched  from  Mm  with  haste  and  horror.  Tiie 
tikdrd  was,  that  he  bowed  and  was  CCTemonious  to  the  serfant 
who  offered  hira  meat ;  and  prayed  that  the  young.  Lidy  would 
bflb  so  good  as  to  help  herself.  Julie  looked  troubled  in  the 
extreme  at  her  raster.  ''She  neither  eats  nor  langhsj" 
whi^ered  she  to  me ;  ''  it  is  quite  sad !" 

But  it  was-  more  sad  in.  the  afternoon,  when  the  guests 
who  were,  invited  collected ;  and  Algnmon,  who  waa:  expected 


eatlf  ,  ^vBs  not  heaarcL  of  at  all.  Her  BJonoux  w&pty  lookmg 
inewaantly  at.  the  doos^  mih  ike  most  imeasy  coontieiiiance 
in  tiba  world ;  and  onne  to  me  three  or&iir  tunesy  oidj  to 
sa^y  ^1  cannot  ooneare  wbr  ALgsaion  dekfs  soT'  The 
guests,  who  had  arared,  asked  also  after  him.  Emilui^asked 
nol^  didnot  look  at  the  door ;  hut:  one  oonldTeiy  ^atnly  see 
how,  with  eyeiy  mouNnt^  die  heoame  more  serioiiis  and  pale. 
Julie  seated  h^self  near  me ;  tdd  me  who  the  goests  were 
as  they  am^ed,  and  added  thereto  some  obaervatione.  "  That 
handsome,  weU-grown  ladj,  who  carries  herself  so  well,  is 
tkr  Baroness  S  .  Who,  indeed,  would  beheire,  that  erery 
time  she  entrae  a  drawingL^room  she  is  so  embarnissed  thii 
she  ttembles?  Look  at  her  intelleetual  ejesj  hut  knst 
theamot ;  she  can  talk  of  nothing  but  ihe  weather,  and  at 
home  she  yawns  all  dMsy  to  herseu.  Who  comes  now,  and 
holds  his  rat  in  so  beggar-like  a  manner  before  him,  as*  he 

oames  through  the  door  P    Ha,  ha !  Uncle  P ;    That,  is 

a  good  old  fellow,  but  he  is  lethargie ;  I  shall  give  him  a 
kiss  instead  of:  a  &rUiing.  God  gr^it  only  that  he  do  not 
snore  dniing  the  cecemony.  Look  at  my  Arvid,.  Bcata ! 
ikoEtee  by  the  stove.  Is  he  not  an  Apollo  ?  I  thank  iksA  he 
warms  himselftoonmdL  ait  his  own  convenience — ^he  seems 
altogether  to  have  forgotten  that  there  is  anybody  in  the 
ooen.  That  is  my  cousin,  Mrs.  M  ■  >,  who  is  now  oome 
in.  8ke  is  an  asigei;-  and  the  litllB  dehcate  person  encloses 
a:larfiesonL 

**fiock  how  Emilia  receives  them  all  ;.aItogedier  as  if  she 
would  say, '  Ton  are  very  good,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who 
come  to  witness  my  fnneraL'  I  cannot  conceive  what.  Al« 
senion.  is  tiiinking  about  that  he  is  so  long.  Ghneious 
heavens  I  how  unhappy  Emilia  looks. 

^See,  there  is  the  derj^man.  Spite  of  his  warts  and  his 
red  eyes,  he  looks  good;  1  feel,  as  it  were,  reqpect  for  him. 

^  Look  how  Can  ^es  to  enliven  and  to  ooecq>y  Bmilia. 
Well  done,  brother ;  but  it  he^s  nothing. 

^"SoWj  thank  Gbod,  here  is  Algernon  at  last.  But  how 
pale  and  serious  he  looks  I  And  yet  he  is  handsome.  He 
goes  up  to  her-~8ee  only  how  jproua  her  demeanour  is.  He 
ezeuses  himself  I  £uiey.  Wnat !  he  has  had  a  hoffible 
toothache — ^has  just  had  a  tooth  out!  Poor  Algernon! 
Toothaehe  on  his  wedding-day !    What  a  &te !    See  now, 
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they  all  sit  in  a  circle.  A  circle  of  sittmg  people  gives  me 
the  yapours !  What  do  they  talk  about  p  I  faacj  reaUy 
that  they  talk  about  the  weather.  A  most  interestmg  sub- 
iect,  that  is  certain !  But  it  is  not  yeiy  enlivening.  Hark ! 
how  snow  and  rain  patter  against  the  windows.  It  is  hor- 
ribly warm  here,  and  Emilia  contributes  to  make  the  atmo- 
sphere heavy.    I  must  go  and  speak  to  her." 

Soon  afterwards,  some  one  came  in,  and  said  that  people 
were  crowding  on  the  steps  and  in  the  hall,  wishing  to  see 
the  bride. 

New  torment  for  the  bashful  Emilia.  She  rose,  but  sate 
down  again  quickly,  turning  quite  pale.  '^  Eau-de-Cologne  1 
eau-de-Cologne !"  cried  Julie  to  me ;  "  she  grows  pale,  she 
faints !"  "  Water !"  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  with  thunder- 
ing voice.  The  Magister  took  up  the  tea-kettle,  and  rushed 
forward  with  it.  I  know  not  whether  it  was  the  sight  of  ' 
this,  or  some  effort  of  the  soul  to  control  her  excited  feelings, 
which  enabled  Emilia  to  overcome  her  weakness.  She  col- 
lected herself  quickly,  and  went  out,  accompanied  by  her 
sisters,  whilst  she  cast  a  glance  of  uneasiness  and  displeasure 
upon  Algernon,  who  stood  immovable  at  a  distance,  observ- 
ing her  with  an  usually,  almost  severe  gravity. 

"  Are  you  mad !"  exclaimed  Uncle  P— >  half  aloud,  and 
seized  the  Magister  by  the  arm,  who  now  stood  with  bewil- 
dered eyes,  and  the  tea-kettle  in  his  hand.  The  Magister, 
terrified,  turned  himself  round  hastily  and  stumbled  over 
"  the  Dumplings,"  who  fell  one  over  the  other  like  two  nine- 
pins which  the  ball  has  struck.  The  tea-kettle  in  the  hand 
of  the  Magister  wagged  about,  burnt  his  fingers,  and  he 
dropped  it  with  a  cry  of  pain  on  the  unlucky  little  ones,  over 
whose  immovable  bodies  a  cloud  of  whirling  steam  ascended. 
If  the  moon  had  fallen  down,  it  could  not  have  occasioned  a 
greater  confusion  than  at  the  first  moment  of  this  catastrophe 
with  the  tea-kettle.  Axel  and  Claes  uttered  no  sound,  and 
her  Honour  was  ready  to  believe  that  it  was  all  over  with 
the  little  Dumplings.  But  after  Algernon  and  the  Colonel 
had  lifted  >them  up,  and  shook  them,  it  was  perceived  that 
they  were  perfectly  alive.  They  were  only  so  astonished, 
frightened,  so  out  of  themselves,  that  at  the  first  moment 
they  could  neither  move  nor  speak.  Portunately,  the  hot 
water  wherewith  they  were  wetted  had  for  the  greater  part 
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run  upon  their  clothes ;  besides  this,  it  was  probably  some- 
what cooled,  because  people  had  left  off  drinking  tea  for  half 
an  hour.  Only  one  spot  upon  Axel's  forehead  and  Claes' 
left  hand  required  looking  after.  The  Magister  was  in 
despair — ^the  uttle  ones  cried.  They  were  put  to  bed  in  a 
room,  in  which  I  promised  to  spend  as  much  time  with  them 
as  I  had  to  dispose  of.  Her  Honour,  whose  amiable  kind- 
ness would  not  quietly  permit  there  to  be  an  unhappy  face 
near  her,  next  consoled  the  Magister.  She  succeedea-  best 
in  so  doing,  by  calling  upon  him  to  observe  with  what  a  true 
Spartan  courage  the  Uttle  boys  had  borne  the  first  shock,  and 
she  regarded  it  as  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  excellent  educa- 
tion he  had  given  them.  The  Magister  was  quite  happy, 
and  quite  warm,  and  drawing  himself  up,  said  tlukt  he  hoped 
to  bring  up  her  Honour's  sons  as  real  Spartans.  Her 
Honour  hoped  that  this  would  not  be  done  by  renewed 
shower-baths  of  boiling  water;  but  she  was  silent  as  re- 
garded her  hope. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  exhibition  of  the  bride  was  ended ; 
and  Emilia,  fatigued,  left  the  room  where,  according  to  the 
customary,  strange,  out  old  usage  of  Sweden,  she  had  been 
compelled  to  show  herself  to  a  crowd  of  curious  and  indiffe- 
rent people. 

''  They  did  not  think  her  handsome,"  said  Julie  to  me,  in 
a  doleful  tone ;  "  and  that  was  not  extraordinary ;  she  was 
dark  and  cold  as  an  autumn  sky." 

We  had  conducted  Emilia  to  a  distant  room,  in  order  that 
she  might  rest  a  moment.  She  sank  down  in  a  chair,  put 
her  handkerchief  before  her  face,  and  was  silent. 

Everything  in  the  drawing-room  was  ready  for  the  cere- 
mony.    They  waited  only  for  Emilia. 

*^  Smell  at  the  eau-de-Cologne,  Emilia !  Sweet  Emilia, 
drink  a  glass  of  water,"  prayed  Julie,  who  now  began  to 
tremble.  • 

'*  They  wait  for  you,  best  Emilia,"  said  Comet  Carl,  who 
now  came  into  the  room,  and  offered  to  conduct  his  sister 
out.  '^  I  cannot — I  really  canhot  go,"  said  Emilia,  with  a 
voice  expressive  of  the  deepest  distress. 

^' You  cannot !"  exclaimed  the  Comet,  with  the  greatest 
astonishment.     "  Why  ?"     And  he  looked  inquiringly  at  us 
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ilL  Julie  stood  in  attagie  afctitode,  wxtli  h«r  hsnda  cbnpid 
above  her  headL  Helena  aate  with  an  expression  of  dispfcu 
sme  upon  her  placid  eoimtenaKce ;  and  I — ^ItOaonotpossiblj 
remember  what  I  did;  but  in  my  beact  I  sD^mpatfaued  \riidi 
Emilia.     None  of  ns  answered. 

*^  No,  I  OBirnoi  go/'  oootintted  Emilia^  with  emphasis  aka> 
gibber  unnsnal.  *^  I  cannot  take  this  oath,  which  is  bandSi^ 
for  eTer:  I  haye  a  positive  foreboding — w»  shall  be  unhap* 
pily  united — we  are  not  suited  for  each  other.  It  maj  be 
mj  fault — but  it  is,  for  all  that,  certain.  At  this  moment  he 
is  cfirtainly  displeased  with  me — looks  upon  me  as  a  whim^ 
sieal  being — ^thmks  with  repugnance  of  uniting  his  destiir^ 
with  such  a  one.  His  severe  glance  bsjb  all  this  to  me. 
He  maj  be  light,  perfectlj  right  <;  and  theiefoie  it  is  bestfiir 
him,  as  for  me,  that  we  now  separate." 

^  But  Emilia.1"  exclaimed  her  brother,  "^  do' you  think  on 
what  yon  axe  saying  ?  It  is  now  too  late.  The  dergpmm. 
is  really  here— the  bridal  guests — ^Algernon " 

^  Gto  to  him,  dear  Carl,"  exclaimed  Emilia,  with  increasing 
emotion;  ''pray  him  to  come  here;  I.  will  mys^  talk  to 
Mm,  tell  him  all.  It  cannot  be  too  late  when  it  oonoems 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  a  whole  li£s.  Gb,  I  besaeok  of 
you,  go !" 

''  Good  heavens!  Gh>od  heavens!  What  will  be  the 
end  of  it  p"  said  Julie ;  and  lodced  as  if  she  would  call 
heaven  and  earth  to  help.     '^  13iink  on  papa^  Emilia  V 

'^I  shall  throw  myself  at  his  feet — ^he  will  not  Wadi  the 
eternal  unhappiness  of  hi»  child !" 

''  If  we  could  divert  her  mind  £n>m  this— occupy  heribr  a 
moment  with  aDything  else  I"  whispered  Hekoa  to.  her 
brother. 

Comet  Cad  opened  the  door,  as  if  to  go  out ;  and  at  the 
same  moment  we  heard  the  sound  of  a  heavy  blow.  "  Ah, 
my  eye !"  cried  the  Comet.  A  universal  terror  took  places 
b^use  this  Uttile  deceit  was  played  off  so  naturally  that  at 
the  first  moment  none  of  us  thought  that  it  was  a  tiidc. 

Emilia,  always  ready  to  be  the  first  to  hasten  to  the  help 
of  others,  was  the  same  now,  spite  of  her  ovm.  great  uneasip 
ness,  and  rushed  to  her  brother  with  a  pocket-handkerchief 
dipped  in  cold  water;  drew  his  handfoim  his  eye^  aodbegan 
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with  ferrencj  and  ai£ziet7  to  bathe  it,  whilst  she  asked  with 
uneasiness,  "  Is  it  very  bad  ?  Do  you  think  the  eye  is  in- 
jured ?.    Eortunately  there  is  no  blood ^* 

"  It  is  perhaps  therefore  ti]»  more  dangerous^'^  said  the 
Gomet,  dmy ;  but  an  unfortunate  txeaeherous  smile  nullified 
sfethe  same  moment  the  whole  guile.  Emilia  observed  it 
nearer,  and  quite  conrinced  herself  that  the  blow  was  any* 
thing  but  reu.  ^^Ah!"  said  she,  ^^  I  see  what  it  is.  It  is 
one  of  your  jokes;  but  it  will  not  mislead  me.  I  pray,  I 
ecxmure  you,  Carl,  if  you  hare  the  leart  affection  for  me,  go 
to  Algernon ;  tell  him  that  I  beseedi  for  a  few  minutes'  con* 
v^nsation  wiiii  hinu'' 

''  That  none' of  you  had  ^eprikenee  d* esprit  to  blow  out 
ihe  candle!"  exdiumed  the  Comet,  and  looked  angrily  at 
us,  effpeciaUy  at  me.  Helena  whispered  something  to  him, 
and.  he  went  out  of  the  room,  followed  by  Julie. 

Helena  and  I  were  silent,  whilst  Emilia^  in  evident  angnish 
of  mind,  paced  up  and  down  the  room,and  seemed  to  talk  to 
hers^.  "<  What  shall  I  do?  How  shall  laetP"  said  she 
several  times,  half  aloud.  We  now  heard  footsteps  in  the 
next  room.  ''He  eonrasT'  said  Emilia;  and  her  whole 
&ame  trembled.  The  door  opened,  and  Algem — ^  no,  the 
CoLond  entered,  with  an  expression  of  imposing  gnudty. 
Emilia  gasped  for  breath,  seated  herself  rose  up  again,  grew 
pale,  and  critEisoned. 

"  You  have  waited  too  long  for  yourself"  said  he,  calmly, 
but  not  without  severity ;  "  I  now  come  to  letch  yon.'* 

Emilia  dasned  hex  hands,  looked  beseechingly  up  to  her 
firi^her,  openea  her  Kps$  but  closed  them  again,  disoouri^d 
by  the  stem,  grave  expression  of  his  countraance ;  and  as  he 
took  her  han^  all  power  of  resistance  seemed  to  abandon 
her;  and  with  a  sort  of  despairing  subnussion,  she  arose  and 
allowed  her  fither  to  lead  her  out.  H^ena  and  I  foUowBd 
them. 

The  drawing-room  was  strongly  lighted,  and  all  the  assem« 
hfed  company  had  their  eyes  ctirected  to  the  door  through 
w^ich  Emilia,  conducted  by  her  fitther,  entered. 

Gttie  has  told  me  since  then  that  at  her  entrance  she  could 
not  have  distinguished  one  single  object,  and  that  eveiythinff 
was  black  before  her  eyes.    ''  Then  it  is  not  wonderful,"  ssid 
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her  brother,  "  that  you  looked  as  if  you  were  walk^g  in  your 
sleep." 

Algernon  regarded  her  with  a  seriousness  which  at  this 
moment  did  not  inspire  her  with  courage. 

Neither  of  them  spoke.  The  drama  began.  The  young 
couple  stood  before  the  clergyman.  Emilia  was  pale  as 
death,  and  trembled.  Julie  altogether  lost  heart.  ,"It  is 
terrible !"  said  she,  and  was  nearly  as  pale  as  her  sister. 

Now  the  voice  was  heard  which  announced  their  holy 
duties  to  the  young  married  pair.  The  voice  was  deep  and 
well-toned,  and  seemed  to  be  animated  by  a  divine  spirit.  It 
spoke  of  the  sanctity  of  the  state  of  wedlock,  and  the  mutual 
obligations  of  the  husband  and  wife  to  love  one  another,  to 
lighten  to  each  other  the  fatigues  of  life,  to  soffcen  its  ap- 
pointed cares,  to  be  an  ensample  to  each  other  in  a  true  fear 
of  God ;  .it  spoke  of  those  prayers  for  each  other  which  imite 
so  inwardly,  which  draw  them  towards  the  eternal  Eirst 
Cause  ;  of  how  the  highest  felicity  on  earth  is  assisted  by  a 
uniou  which  in  this  way  is  begun  and  continued  in  th«  wiU 
of  God — and  then  called  down  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High 
upon  the  young  married  pair.  Those  words,  so  pleasant,  so 
beautiful,  so  peaceful,  awoke  in  every  breast  quiet  and  holy 
emotions.  All  was  so  still  in  the  room,  that  one  might  have 
thought  that  nobody  was  in  it.  I  saw  plainly  that  Emilia 
became  calmer  every  moment.  The  few  words  which  she 
had  to  say  she  spoke  out  intelligibly,  and  with  a  firm  voice. 
Whilst  she  knelt,  it  seemed  to  me  that  she  prayed  with  hope 
and  devotion.  I  cast,  in  the  mean  time,  abundant  glances 
around  me.  The  Colonel  was  paler  than  common,  but  con- 
templated the  young  couple  with  an  expression  full  of  com- 
posure and  tenderness.  Her  Honour  wept,  and  looked  not 
up  from  her  pocket-handkerchief.  Julie  was  greatly  affected, 
although  she  moved  neither  hand  nor  foot.  Helena  looked 
up  to  heaven,  with  prayers  in  her  bright  eyes.  The  Comet 
was  at  some  trouble  to  make  it  appear  that  it  was  something 
else  beside  tears  which  made  his  eyes  so  red ;  the  blind  girl 
smiled  quietly ;  the  remainder  of  the  spectators  seemed  more 
or  less  affected,  especially  the  Magister,  who  alone,  towards 
the  close  of  the  ceremony,  interrupted  the  silence  by  blowing 
his  nose  aloud,   fortunately  he  had  his  pocket-handkerchief. 
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The  blessings  were  spoken  over  the  bridal  pair  by  a  voice 
as  delightful  and  m^'estic  as  if  it  had  come  from  heaven. 
The  marriage  was  ended.  Emilia  and  Algernon  were  united 
for  ever.  Emilia  turned  round  to  embrace  her  parents.  She 
seemed  to  me  to  be  quite  another  person.  ^  A  mUd  beaming 
glory  seemed  to  rest  upon  her  brow,  and  smiled  from  her 
eyes ;  a  clear  and  warm  crimson  glowed  upon  her  cheeks. 
She  was  ^  at  once  changed  to  the  ideal  of  a  young  and 
happv  bnde. 

"Heaven  be  praised!  Heaven  be  praised!"  whispered 
Julie,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  clasped  her  hands ;  "  now 
aU  is  right!" 

"  Yes,  now  it  can  no  longer  be  helped !"  said  the  Colonel, 
endeavouring  to  control  his  emotion  and  to  assume  his  comic 
expression;  "now  you  are  fast — now  you  can  no  more  say 
^No!'" 

"I  shall  not  wish  to  do  so  any  more,"  replied  Emilia, 
smiling  charmingly,  and  looking  up  to  Algernon  with  an  ex- 
pression which  called  forth  in  his  countenance  a  lively  and 
pure  delight.  A  sentiment  of  satisfaction  and  cheerfulness 
diffused  itself  through  the  company.    Every  one  looked  as  if 

they  had  a  mind  to  sing  and  dance.    Uncle  P ,  who  was 

wide  awake,  called  for  a  quadrille,  and  stamped  his  feet 

merrily  by  the  side  of  the  elegant  Baroness  S ,  who, 

zephyr-like,  floated  up  and  across  the  floor.  Julie  and  Arvid 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  dance  in  a  charming  manner ; 
all  eyes  were  riveted  on  this  attractive  couple.  I  danced 
with  the  Magister,  who  invited  me  as  I  hope — not  out  of 
absence  of  mind.  We  distinguished  ourselves,  though  in  a 
peculiar  manner. 

It  seemed  te  me  as  if  we  were  a  pair  of  billiard  balls,  which 
perpetually  lay  ready  to  jostle  each  other.  Certain  it  is,  that 
we  were  in  psurt  pushed,  and  in  part  pushed  others  continu- 
ally, which  1  particularly  attribute  to  my  cavalier's  inces- 
santly confusing  left  and  right,  as  weU  as  all  the  figures  of 
the  quadrille.  In  the  mean  time  we  laughed  as  well  and  as 
loudly  as  the  others  at  our  droll  skippings  about,  and  the 
Magister  said  that  he  had  never  before  danced  such  a  lively 
waUz  ! 

Helena  played  on  the  piano  for  the  dancing.  Emilia  did 
not  wish  to  dance ;  she  sate  in  a  little  boudou*,  the  doors  of 
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wkleh  opened  into  the  daneing-room.  Algernon  mm  at  her 
side.  They  talked  low,  with  animation,  and  affection  in  tibieir 
looks,  and  I  fimcy  that  in  this  moment  the  Gordian  kaot 
of  all  misunderstanding,  all  uncertainty,  all  uneasiness,  all 
douht,  which  hitherto  had  divided  them,  was  loosened  6xr 
ever.  The  mild  Ivuitre  of  one  aoliteiy  lamp,  beaming  through 
its  opaque  globe,  cast  magical  light  over  the  young  mamed 
pair,  who  now  seemed  to  be  as  happy  as  they  were  handsome. 

They  seemed  to  forget  the  whole  world  around  them,  but 
n<»ie  of  the  company  had  forgotten  them.  Eirery  one  threw 
stolen  glances  into  the  boudoir,  and  smiled.  Julie  came 
many  times  to  me,  and  pointing  to  the  affectionate  pair,  said, 
"See,  see!" 

Jjater  in  the  evening  a  great  part  of  the  company  asaem- 
bled  in  the  boudoir,  and  a  general  conversation  ensued. 

Some  works  which  had  lately  been  published,  and  which 
lay  on  a  table,  gave  occasion  to  various  observations  on  their 
worth,  and  on  reading  in  general. 

"  I  cannot  comprehend,"  said  Uncle  P ^  speaking  in 

his  ^Finnish  dialect,  "  what  is  come  to  me  for  some  time ;  I 
am  in  a  common  way  as  wide  awake  and  as  lively  as  a  fish, 
but  the  moment  I  cast  my  eyes  into  curs — ^bopks  they  drop 
down  directly  upon  my  nose,  and  I  can  see  nothing  of  God's 

gUvB. 

"Have  you  pleasure  in  reading,  gracious  aunt?"  asked 
Emilia  from  the  Baroness  S . 

"  Ah,  good  heavens !"  replied  she,  casting  her  beautifol 
eyes  up  to  the  ceiling,  "  I  have  no  time  for  that,  I  am  so  oc- 
cupied ;"  and  she  wrapped  carefully  around  her  her  magnifi- 
cent shawl. 

"  If  I  should  ever  marry,"  said  a  gentleman  of  probably 
sixty  ^ears,  "  I  should  make  it  a  condition  with  my  wife,  thi^ 
she  should  never  read  any  other  books  beside  the  nynm-book 
and  the  cookery-book." 

"Mjr  late  wife  read  no  other  books;  but  then — ^what  a 
splendid  housekeeper  she  was!"  exclaimed  Uncle  P— ,  as 
he  dried  his  eyes  and  took  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

"  Tes,  I  cannot  conceive,  the  deuce  take  me !  why  ladies 
now-a-days  busy  themselves  so  with  reading,  the  deuce  take 
me !  I  cannot  understand,"  said  Lieutenant  Arvid,  stretch- 
ing forth.his  hand  to  a  plate  of  confectionery. 
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Mie  oaat  a  bitter  glance  at  her  bridegroom^  and  I  fancy 
that  ^  the  deuce  take  me !"  this  time  struck  hcgr  as  not  yerj 
agreeable. 

<<I  would,"  said  she,  reddening  with  yexaticm,  '^mudi 
rather  dispense  with  meat  and  drink  than  be  deprived  of 
reading.  Is  there  anything  which  is  more  ennobling  to  the 
aoul  than  the  reading  of  good  books?     Anything  which 

atevates  more  the  soul ^I  would  say,  elevates  the  thoughts 

and  feelings  to        over        to        " 

My  poor  little  Julie  was  never  fortunate  when  she  would 
strike  up  into  the  sublime.  Her  thoughts  were  rather  of  the 
nature  of  rockets,  which  mount  suddenly^  upward  like  glow- 
ing ]»ys  of  fire,  but  are  extinguidied  in  almost  the  same 
manner,  and  lose  themselves  in  ashes. 

Comet  Carl  hastened  to  spill  a  glass  of  wine  and  water 
over  Lieutenant  Arvid,  and  pretended  that  he  had  interrupted 
his  sister's  speech  by  his  exclamation. 

'^  I  knew  I  shoula  do  something  stupid !  I  tried  to  balance 
the  glass  upon  the  point  of  my  thumb.  Pardon,  brother-in- 
law,  but  I  limcy  that  you  certainly  sate  in  my  way.  I  had 
not  my  arm  at  liberty " 

^'I  will  certainly  take  care  and  not  come  in  y6or  way 
another  time,"  said  Lieutenant  Arvid,  half  merrily  and  half 
vexed,  as  he  stood  up  and  dried  his  coat  with  his  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  out  of  circumspection  took  a  seat  on  the 
ot^er  side  of  the  room. 

In  the  mean  time  Julie  could  not  so  quicMy  get  out  of  her 
dilemma.  The  old  book-hating  gentleman  turned  himself 
with  great  gravity  to  her,  and  said : 

'M  presume  that  Julie  reads,  for  the  nuwt  part,  moral 
books  and  sermons  P" 

"  N — 0 — ^  not  exactly  so  much  sermons,"  replied  Julie ; 
and,  as  she  just  then  became  aware  of  the  searching  glance 
with  which  Professor  L  observed  her,  she  cnmsoned 

deeidy. 

''  Probably  conain  reads  history  more  F — that  is  truly  a 
very  excellent  study." 

" Not  directly  history"  said  Julie,  again  lively  and  cou- 
rageous, "  but  htsioriei^  on  the  contrary,  most  gladly.  Short 
and  good,  if  my  unde  will  know  for  what  reading  I  would 
willingly  resign  eating  and  drinking,  then  it  ii 
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The  old  gentleman  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  his  hands  with  an 
expression  of  horror.  One  might  have  been  tempted  to  be* 
lieve  from  his  countenance  that  Eousseau's  assertion,  ^^  jamais 
jille  sage  rCa  lu  de  romansj^  had  made  him  abominate  such 
dangerous  reading. 

Something  of  displeasure  betrayed  itself  in  almost  every 
one's  looks  at  Julie's  candid  declaration.  The  Baroness 
seemed  altogether  shocked  at  her  niece.  '  The  Professor 
alone  smiled,  full  of  goodness,  and  the  Comet  said,  full  of 
zeal: 

"  It  is  really  not  extraordinary  that  people  read  such  novels 
as  are  written  now-a-days.  Madame  De  Stael's  'Corinne* 
has  cost  me  a  sleepless  night ;  and  on  account  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  *  Eebecca,'  I  lost  my  appetite  for  three  days." 

Julie  looked  at  her  brother  with  the  greatest  amazement. 
Emilia's  mild  blue  eyes  were  raised  to  him  inquiringly ;  but 
he  thouglit  it  best  to  avoid  them. 

^*  My  Euphemie  shall  never  read  novels,"  said  Baroness 

S ;  upon  which,  she  set  her  lips  firmly  together,  and 

seated  herself  higher  in  the  corner  of  the  sofa,  and  looked 
down  at  her  handsome  shawl. 

"  Ah,  my  aunt !"  said  Mrs.  M ,  smiling  an^  shaking 

her  head,  "  but  then,  what  shall  she  read  ?'* 

"  She  shall  read  nothing  at  all." 

''  A  most  excellent  idea!"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

"I  think,  really,"  said  Algernon,  "  that  it  is  better  to  read 
nothing  than  to  read  only  novels.  Novel  reading  is  for  the 
soul  what  opium  is  for  the  body;  an  uninterrupted,  con- 
tinued use  of  it  weakens  and  injures.  Pardon,  Julie,  but  I 
think  that  a  young  lady  could  better  employ  her  time  than  in 
devoting  it  to  this  reading." 

Julie  looked  as  if  she  had  no  desire  to  pardon  this  remark. 

Emilia  said,  "  I  think  with  Algernon,  that  (especially  for 
young  ladies)  this  reading  is  far  more  injurious  than  useful.'* 

Tears  filled  Julie's  eyes,  and  she  looked  at  Emilia  as  if  she 
would  say,  "  Do  you  set  yourself  against  me  P" 

"  I  confess,"  said  Mrs.  M ,  "  that  they  may  be  very 

injunous  if— 

"Injurious!"  interrupted  the  old  gentleman,  "say  de- 
structive, poisonous,  ruinous  to  the  very  foundation." 

Julie  laughed.    "  Best  Professor,"  cned  she,  "  help !  help ! 
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I  begin  almost  to  believe  that  I  am  a  lost  and  misguided 
being.  Say,  I  beseech  you,  something  in  favour  of  the  novel 
readers,  and  then  I  will  give  you  something  good ;"  and, 
archly  laughing,  she  held  up  a  garland  of  confectionery. 

"  It  has,  certainly,  its  good  side,"  replied  the  Professor, 
"  when  it  is  used  with  discretion  and  moderation.  For  my 
part,  I  regard  the  reading  of  good  novels  as  one  of  the  most 
useful,  as  well  as  the  most  agreeable,  occupations  for  young 
people." 

"  Hear !  hear !"  exclaimed  Julie,  and  clapped  her  hands. 

"But  that  requires  reasons,  my  good  sir;  it  requires 
reasons !"  cried  Uncle  P . 

"  Yes,  yes — reasons !  reasons !"  cried  the  old  gentlieman. 

"  G-ood  novels,"  continued  the  Professor,  "  that  is  to  say 
such  as,  like  good  pictures,  represent  nature  with  truth  and 
beauty,  possess  advantages  which  are  united  in  no  other 
books  in  the  same  degree.  They  present  the  history  of  the 
human  heart;  and  for  what  voung  person,  desirous  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  himself  and  his  fellow-beings,  is  not 
this  of  the  highest  worth  and  interest  P  The  world  is  de- 
scribed in  its  manifold  changing  shapes  in  the  liveliest  man- 
ner, and  youth  sees  here,  with  its  own  eyes,  maps  of  the 
land  over  which  it  so  soon  must  travel  in  the  long  journey 
through  life.  The  beauty  and  amiability  of  every  virtue  is  in 
novels  represented  in  a  poetical  and  attractive  light.  The 
young,  lowing  mind  is  charmed  with  that  which  is  right  and 
good,  ^mdch,  perhaps,  under  a  more  grave  and  severe  shape, 
might  have  been  repulsive. 

''In  the  same  manner,  also,  are  vices  and  meannesses 
exhibited  in  all  their  deformity ;  and  one  leams  to  despise 
them,  even  if  thev  be  surrounaed  by  the  greatness  and  the 
pomp  of  the  world,  whilst  one  feels  enthusiasm  for  virtue, 
even  though  it  struggles  under  the  burden  of  all  the  world's 
miseries. 

"The  true  picture  of  the  reward  of  the  good  and  the 
punishment  of  the  bad  among  men,  however  little  their  out- 
ward fate  may  bear  traces  thereof,  is  set  forth  in  novels  with 
all  the  deamess,  life,  and  strength,  which  one  must  wish  to 
,be  given  to  every  moral  truth,  in  order  to  maintain  it  rightly 
andimiversally  attractive,  and  productive  of  fruit. 

"  Por  the  rest,  it  is  natural  that  noble  youth  shoidd  love 
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norels  as  th^  best  friends,  in  whom  they  find  again  all  the 
glowing,  great,  and  beautiful  feelings  which  thej  cherish  iii 
their  own  hearts,  and  which  have  given  to  them  the  first 
heav^y  foreknowledge  of  bHss  and  immortality." 

Julie  now  started  up  with  warm  delight  in  her  charming 
countenance,  went  to  the  Professor,  not  with  the  sweet- 
meat garland,  but  embraced  him  with  child-like  devotion, 
whilst  she  said  to  him,  ''  A  thousand  thanks !  a  thousand 
thanks !     I  am  contented,  quite  contented." 

.  The  old  gentleman  looked  up  to  heaven  and  sighed. 

Lieutenant  Arvid  did  not  look  "  quite  contented,"  but  ate 
confectionery  assiduously. 

Uncle  P slept  and  nodded ;  the  Comet  declared  that 

it  was  not  in  token  of  approbation.  > 

The  Professor  looked  quite  contented,  and  kissed,  with  an 
expression  of  fatherly  kindness,  first  the  hand  of  the  lovely 
girl,  and  then  her  brow. 

Lieutenant  Arvid  pushed  away  his  chair  with  a  great 
noise ;  at  the  same  moment  the  doors  of  the  supper-room 
opened — supper  was  announced. 

A  repast  has  always  its  peculiar  interest  for  those  who 
have  had  to  do  with  its  preparation,  arrangement,  and  so  on. 

Every  dish,  the  child  of  our  csire,'  has  its  own  share  of  our 
interest  and  satisfaction,  as  it  now  stands  adorned  and 
fascinating  upon  the  table,  just  about  to  vanish  for  ever. 
Yet  one  has,  on  such  occasions,  a  heart  of  stone ;  and  I  am 
smre  that  her  Honour  enjoyed  as  much  as  I  did  seeing  how 
all  the  delicate  fish,  middle  and  after  courses,  vanished 
through  the  mouths  of  the  bridal  guests,  evidently  to  their 
great  delight  and  satisfaction.  Her  Honour,  at  ease  about 
Emilia,  and  seeing  how  excellently  well  all  was  served,  did 
the  honours  with  a  satisfaction  and  cheerfulness  which 
seemed  only  to  be  disturbed  by  thoughts  about  the  little 
Dumplings. 

The  bride  was  gentle  and  beaming.     Algernon  seemed  to 
be  the  happiest  of  mortals.     '^Look  at  Emilia!  look  at 
Emilia !"  said  Comet  Carl,  who  was  my  neighbour  at  table, 
every  ten  minutes,  "could  one  really  believe  that  she  was  the. 
saxae  person  who  pJagued  herself  aoobd  us  so  for  half  the  day  p" 

Julie  assumed  a  (Hgrdfied  and  proud  air  towards  her  loVer 
wiienever  he  spoke  to  her.  He  in  the  end  did  the  same,  and 
pouted;  but  always  with  his  mouth  full. 
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TJn^  P dozed  with  a  piece  of  blsno-mange  on  his 

nose,  and^  amid  the  talk  and  laughter  of  the  compaay,  was 
heard  now  and  then  a  snore,  which  sounded  like  tb^  droning 
of  a  bas&-TioI  aaanaocompaniinfiait  to  the  tweedle^ees  of  little 
fiddles. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  repast  skals  were  dninky  not 
eeremonionslj  and  tedionslj,  but  gaily  and  heartilj*  The 
Magister,  warned  b^  the  occasion  and  by  the  wine,  made, 
glass  in  hand,  the  following  inqirompta  in  honaur  of  the 
Inridal  pair: 

Hand  about  tbt  brimming  gUawfl ; 

Hurrah  I    Let  us  drain  the  bowl ! 
Let  tbe  fioan  the  ceiliDg  spriDkle ; 

Happy  conple — bere's  your  skall 

Biag  the  glasfca  altog^ert 

May  we  e'en,  as  now,  be  gmr ; 
When,  in  fifty  years,  we  dadly 

Keep  your  golden  bridiu-day ! 

Amid  tmwersal  laughter  and  ringing  of  glasses  the  skal 
was  drunk.  Afterwards  one  was  also  drunk  for  the  Magister, 
who,  I  am  persuaded,  now  regarded  himself  as  a  little  Bell- 
man.* 

Afber  supper  the  most  agreeable  surprise  was  prepared  for 
Emilia.  Upon  a  large  table  in  the  drawing-room  were  spread 
the  portraits  of  her  parents  and  her  sisters,  painted  in  oil,  and 
mort  of  them  xery  rtriking  likenesses. 

^^We  shall  in  this  manner  all  of  us  accompany  thee  to  thy 
new  home,"  said  the  Colonel,  embracing  her ;  "  yes,  yes,  thou 
wilt  not  get  rid  of  us !" 

Sweet  tears  ran  down  Emilia's  cheeks ;  she  threw  her  arms 
around  her  father,  her  mother,  her  sisters,  and  was  not  for 
some  time  able  to  thank  them.  Ai'ter  this  the  company 
undertook  to  make  an,  accurate  examination  of  eyery  portrait, 
and  there  was  no  laek  of  remarks  of  every  kind.  Here  they 
discovered  a  &ult  in  the  nose ;  here  in  the  eyes,  which  were 
too  small ;  here  in  the  mouth,  which  was  too  large ;  besides 
this,  the  artists  had  not  laboured  to  beautify — ^rather  the 
contrary,  and  so  on. 

P6or  artists !  see,  then,  the  renew  which  cenaoiiouaness — 

*  A  celebrated  Swedish  popular  poet.  "^ 

z2 
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the  most  common  of  all  maladies — compels  your  works  to 
undergo.  Poor  artists !  happy,  Happy  for  you,  that  you  are 
often  a  little  deaf,  and  are  satisfied  with  the  feeling  of  the 
money  in  your  pockets  and  the  consciousness  of  youlr  talent 
in  your  souls ! 

Emilia  alone  saw  no  fault.  It  was  precisely  her  father's 
look  and  her  mother's  smile ;  her  sister  Julie's  arch  counte- 
nance, brother  Carl's  hasty  demeanour,  Helena's  expression 
of  kindness  and  peace ;  and  the  little  Dumplings,  oh !  they 
were  astonishingly  like.  One  felt  as  if  one  must  give  them 
some  barley-sugar. 

The  poor  little  Dumplings!  burnt  and  frightened,  they 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  the  feast,  about  which  they  had  re- 
joiced for  three  weeks.  During  the  whole  evening  some  of 
us  had  kept  stealing  up  to  them  with  apples,  sugar-bread, 
and  so  on.  The  Magister  himself  at  first  had  been  the  most 
industrious  upon  the  stairs ;  but  after  he  had  fallen  down  three 
several  times  upon  this  path,  which  was  but  little  known  to 
him,  he  remained  quietly  in  the  drawing-room.  Her  Honour 
had,  during  the  evening,  said  at  least  six  times  to  me,  with  an 
expression  of  the  greatest  disquiet,  "  My  poor  little  boys !  I 
shall  positively  sit  up  with  them  to-night !"  And  I  replied, 
every  time,  "  That  shall  not  her  Honour,  but  I  will  sit  up 
with  them !"  "  But  you  will  certainly  sleep !"  "  I  shall  not 
sleep,  your  Honour!"  "Parole  d'honneur?"  "Parole 
d'honneur,  your  Honour!"  And,  chased  by  the  uneasiness 
of  her  Honour,  I  went  up  to  them,  before  the  company  had 
separated,  well  supplied  with  packets  of  plaster,  bottles  of 
drops,  and  sweet  things. 

The  little  boys  were  much  pleased  with  the  latter,  and  en- 
chanted that,  merely  on  their  account,  a  light  should  be  kept 
burning  all  the  night.  The  adventure  of  the  evening  occupied 
them  greatly,  and  they  had  never  done  informing  me  how  the 
Magister  had  knocked  them,  how  they  had  fallen  down,  and 
what  they  felt  and  thought  as  the  Magister  let  the  tea-kettle 
fall  upon  them.  Axel  tho]aght  about  the  deluge,  Olaes  upon 
the  last  judgment.   Amid  these  relations  they  went  to  sleep. 

At  half-past  eleven  I  heard  the  noise  of  bells,  horses, 
and  carriages  before  the  house  of  the  Colonel.  At  twelve 
o'clock  all  was  still  and  silent,  as  well  within  as  without  the 
house. 
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"They  will  soon  all  be  sweetly  asleep,"  thought  I,  and 
began  by  degrees  to  be  indescribably  sleepy. 

JNothing  is  more  painful  than  to  be  alone,  to  be  sleepy  and 
be  compelled  to  keep  awake,  especially  when  those  for  whom 
one  keeps  awake  snore  with  all  their  might ;  and  had  I  not 
given  my  parole  d'honneur  not  to  close  my  eyes,  I  should 
probably  have  speedily  done  so.  I  knit  at  my  stocking ;  but 
was  obliged  to  put  it  down,  because  every  minute  I  was 
nearly  pricking  my  eyes.  I  read,  and  did  not  understand  a 
word  which  I  read.  I  looked  out  of  the  window,  gazed  upon 
the  moon  and  thought — on  nothing.  The  wick  of  my  candle 
grew  as  big  as  a  lily.  I  wished  to  snuff  it — ^I  unfortunately 
snuffed  it  out. 

My  part  as  watcher  became  by  this  means  more  difficult 
than  ever.  I  endeavoured  now  to  keep  myself  awake  by 
terror,  and  wished  in  the  uncertain  glimmering  of  the  white 
stove,  to  see  the  ghost  of  the  White  Lady.  I  thought  if  a 
cold  hand  should  suddenly  seize  mine,  and  a  voice  should 
whisper  horrible  words  in  my  ear,  or  a  bloody  form  should 
ascend  up  from  the  floor — ^when  suddenly  the  crowing  voice 
of  a  cock  was  heard  in  a  neighbouring  yard,  which,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  dawning  day,  chased  away  all  imaginary 
spectres. 

The  melancholy  song  of  two  little  chimney-sweepers,  who, 
from  the  tops  of  their  smoky  pleasure-houses  saluted  the 
morning,  formed  the  overture  to  the  general  awaking  life. 

In  the  region  of  the  kitchen  soon  blazed  a  friendly  fire ; 
coffee  diffused  its  Arabian  perfume  through  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house  ;  people  moved  about  in  the  streets,  and  through 
the  clear  winter-air  sounded  the  musical  bells  of  the  churches 
which  invited  to  morning  prayers.  The  smoke-clouds  curled 
purple-tinted  up  to  the  bright  blue  heaven,  and  with  joy  I 
saw  at  length  the  beams  of  the  sun,  which  first  greeted  the 
vane  and  stars  of  the  church  towers,  and  afterwards  spread 
their  mantles  of  light  over  the  roofs  of  the  dwellings  of  man. 

The  world  around  me  opened  bright  eyes  ;  I  thought  about 
<;losing  mine ;  and  as  glad  voices  greeted  me  with  "  Gt)od 
morning,"  I  replied,  half  asleep,  **  Good  night." 
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DnnfTBB.    Bi.G^OlrT  op  hast  THnrofi. 


Thb  wedding-^Ay — ^has  also  a  morrow ! — ft  wearkome  day 
in  the  bridal  house !  Of  .all  the  feetivity  of  the  preceding 
day  one  has  only  that  which  remainfl  of  an  extinguished  lig^ 
— the  fum^.  And  when  from  the  famiUar  circle  of  home, 
together  with  aU  festal  sounds  and  habiHm^ts,  has  vanished 
also  a  £iendly  countenance  (one  of  the  star-lights  of  its 
heayen),  then  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  its  horizon  ia 
cloudy ; — ^yes,  my  little  Julie,  I  thought  it  quite  natural  that 
you  got  up  and  went  about  all  day  lake  a  rain-cloud,  whilst 
yovs  brother  was  not  unlike  a  tempest,  as  he  wandered  from 
one  room  to  another  humming  the  ^'  wm^  of  the  staas,'' 
which  was  horrible  tci  hear. 

Everybody  had  agreed  that  the  new-married  pair  would 
pass  this  day  with  Algernon's  old  grandmother,  who  Hved 
quite  retired  ^m  the  world,  with  her  maid,  her  cat^  her 
weak  eyes,  and  her  human  love,  which  occasioned  her  to  wish 
that  nobody  should  ever  marry — which  pious  wish  she  had 
even  expressed  to  her  grandson  and  Emiba,  but  in  vain.  She 
had,  in  the  mean  time,  spite  of  her  vexation,  wished  to  see 
the  young  couple  at  her  house,  and  had  herself,  as  report 
said,  peeled  the  apples  for  the  apple-cake  which  was  to  crown 
the  conclusion  of  the  frugal  dinner.  The  day  afterwards  we 
were  to  see  them  with  us,  and  the  next  we  were  to  pass  with 
them.    • 

In  the  mean  time  we  spent  the  day  after  the  bridal  in  % 
sort  of  stupid  quietness.  Her  Honour  ate  the  whole  day 
nothing  but  thin  water-gruel. 

After  we  had  brought  this  heavy  day  to  an  end,  and  every 

one  had  betaken  himself  to  his  chamber,  Julie  felt  a  lively 

3eed  to  animate  herself  a  little ;  she  sent  for  walnuts,  oame 

into  my  room  and  sate  down  to  crack  them,  and  to  praise  her 

bridegroom. 

''  How  incomparably  charming  he  is !  So  regular,  so^aen- 
sible,  so  even  in  temper,  so  pleasant,  so — so  order — (a  deli- 
cate nut !) — so  attentive,  so  prudent,  so  regular  in  his  affairs 
— not  niggardly  either — so  good — not  too  good  either — so — 
so  altogether  just  what  he  should  be !" 
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I  nodded  my  approval  of  all  this,  wishing  Julie  mueh  hap- 
piness, and — yawned  quite  indescribably.  There  are  per- 
fections which  put  one  to  sleep. 

The  next  day  we  had  a  little  fresher  wind.  The  newly- 
married  pair  came  to  dinner.  A  cap  suits  Emilia  excellently  ; 
she  was  gentle,  pleasant,  amiable,  but  not  exactly  gay ; 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  Algernon  was  unusually  cheerful, 
animated,  and  talkatiye.  This  annoyed  and  vexed  Julie ;  she 
looked  at  theifi  alternately,  and  knew  not  exactly  where  she 
was.  The  domestics  put  themselves  to  infinite  pains  to  call 
Emilia  *^  her  Honour."  This  new  appellation  did  not  seem 
to  give  her  any  pleasure ;  and  when  an  old  faithful  servant 
said  to  her  for  the  seventh  time,  '^  Sweet  Miss — ah,  Lcxrd 
Jesus! — her  Honour,"  Emilia  said,  somewhat  impatieniiy 
and  weariedhr — *^  Dear  me,  let  it  be :  it  is  not  really  so  im- 
portant." The  servants  presented  no  dish  to  her  at  table 
vrithout  making  it  very  formidable  with  their  question — 
^  Does  your  Honour  please  P"  ''  Yes,  yes,  the  man  knows 
what  he  is  about,"  remarked  the  Colonel.  Emilia  looked  as 
if  she  did  not  find  his  knowledge  at  all  agreeable. 

Julie,  full  of  anxiety,  took  her  sister  after  dinner  into 
another  room,  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  her,  and, 
clasping  her  arms  around  her,  exclaimed  with  tears,  '^  Emilia, 
how  is  it  P  Sweet  Emilia  \  Oh,  heavens ! — ^thou  art  not 
happy — thou  lookest — dejected!  Art  thou  not  satisfied? 
Art  thon  not  happy  !" 

Emilia  embraced  her  sister  warmly,  and  said,  consolingly, 
but  with  tears  in  her  gentle  eyes  : 

''  I  ought  to  be,  indeed,  sweet  Julie ;  Algernon  is  so  good, 
so  nobld---I  must  be  happy  with  him." 

But  Julie,  like  all  persons  of  lively  tempers,  was  not  satis- 
fied with  this.  "  I  ought  to  be !"  She  wished  for  "  I  am," 
and  conaidered  it  quite  desperate,  unheard  of,  and  unnatural, 
that  a  young  wife  should  not  be  indescribably  happy.  She 
had  read  novels.  She  behaved  through  the  remainaer  of  tiie 
day  stiffly  towards  Algernon,  who  did  not  seem  to  trouble 
himself  particularly  about  it. 

When  Emilia,  with  tearful  eyes,  had  again  parted  firem 
her  home,  Julie  gave  full  scope  to  her  displeasure,  «nd 
highly  Miraged  herself  against  Algernon,  who  oonld  be  so 
well  pkased  and  merry  whikt  Emilia  was  so  dejected ;  ke 
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was  an  icicle,  a  savage,  a  heathen,  a .  !N.B.  The  Co- 
lonel and  her  Honour  were  not  present  during  this  phiHppic ; 
the  Cornet,  again,  took  another  view  of  the  affair — was 
displeased  with  Emilia,  who,  he  thought,  required  too 
much  from  her  husband.  "Had  not  he,  poor  fellow,  to 
spring  up  and  look  for  her  work-basket  ?  Did  he  not  put 
on  her  fur  shoes,  her  shawl,  her  cloak  ?  And  did  she  once 
thank  him  F''  Julie  took  her  sister's  part ;  the  Comet,  Al- 
gernon's ;  the  spirit  of  controversy  already  threw  various 
bitter  seeds  into  the  dispute ;  and  the  good  brother  and 
sister  might,  perhaps,  have  remained  at  variance  had  not 
they,  as  they  both  stooped  to  pick  up  Helena's  needle, 
knocked  their  heads  together,  the  shock  of  which  ended  the 
contention  by  a  burst  of  laughter ;  and  the  question  of  the 
rights  of  man  and  woman — that  sea,  upon  whose  billows  the 
two  disputants  found  themselves  unexpectedly  betrayed — 
was  quickly  given  up. 

The  next  £iy  was  consolatory  for  Julie.  Emilia  was  gayer 
and  happier  to  receive  her  parents  and  her  brother  and 
sisters  in  her  own  home,  busied  herself  with  the  most  uncon- 
strained grace,  with  the  warmest  cordiality,  to  entertain 
them  well.  All  the  Colonel's  favourite  dishes  were  on  the 
table,  and  Emilia's  eyes  gleamed  with  joy  as  her  father  de- 
sired to  be  helped  a  second  time  to  turtle  soup,  adding  that 
it  was  "  outrageously  good !"  Her  Honour  was  not  a  little 
pleased  with  the  excellence  and  good  order  of  the  dinner,  as 
well  as  with  all  the  arrangements  overhead.  She  glanced, 
to  be  sure,  a  little  uneasily  at  a  pudding,  one  side  of  which 
seemed  to  be  somewhat  ruinous ;  but  Julie  turned  round 
the  dish  unobservedly,  and  her  Honour,  being  near-sighted, 
believed  that  the  fault  lay  in  her  own  eyes,  and  was  satisfied. 

Emilia  had  the  deportment  of  a  housewife,  and  it  became 
her  infinitely  well.  The  Comet  was  charmed  with  his  sister, 
and  with  everything  that  surrounded  her  in  her  new  home ; 
everything  spoke  Swedish,  thought  he;  sofas,  and  chairs, 
and  tables,  and  curtains,  and  porcelain,  and  so  on.  There 
was  nothing  foreign ;  and  it  was  precisely  this,  according  to 
his  opinion,  which  made  one  fe^l  so  comfortable  and  so  much 
at  home. 

Julie  was  much  pleased  with  Algernon,  who,  if  he  did  not 
exactly  make  much  of  his  young  wife,  yet  either  was  beside 
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her,  or  continuallj  followed  her  with  his  loving  eyes ;  one 
saw  plainly  how  his  soul  surrounded  her,  and  Emilia  cast 
towards  him  many  bright  and  friendly  glances  in  return  for 
his. 

How  good  the  coffee  tastes  when  there  is  snow  falling 
without,  and  there  is  the  air  of  summer  within.  That  we 
ladies  all  found,  as  we,  in  the  afternoon,  assembled  around  a 
blazing  fire,  enjoying  the  Arabian  beverage,  had  a  long  and 
cheerful  conversation,  during  which  Emilia  talked  of  the 
domestic  institutions  and  arrangements  which  she  thought 
of  making,  thai  she  midit  bring  comfort  and  good  order  into 
her  home ;  and  of  which  she  had  in  part  talked,  and  should 
further  tsJk  of,  with  her — ^her  husband.  (This  little  word 
caused  Emilia  some  little  difficulty  in  the  utterance.)  And 
see !  it  was  all  quite  prudent,  quite  good,  quite  to  the  pur- 
pose. We  proved  all,  accurately  and  maturely,  between  the 
coffee-cups  and  the  blazing  of  the  fire ;  we  added  to,  and 
deducted ;  and  could  not,  however,  find  out  anything  much 
better  than  that  which  Emilia  had  herself  devised. 

A  family  is,  at  the  same  time,  like  a  poem  and  a  machine. 
Its  poetry  or  song  of  the  feelings,  which  streams  through, 
and  unites,  one  with  another,  all  its  members ;  which  twines 
flower-wreaths  around  the  thorny  crowns  of  life,  and  brightens 
with  the  green  of  hope  "the  naked  rocks  of  reality,"  there- 
with every  human  heart  is  acquainted.  But  the  machinery 
(without  whose  well-directed  movements  Vopera  delta  vita, 
however,  remains  a  fragment  without  support)  many  regard 
as  not  essential,  and  neglect  it.  And  yet  this  part  of  the 
institution  of  domestic  life  is  not  the  lea^  impoitant  to  its 
harmonious  progress.  It  is  with  this  machinery  as  vnth  the 
clock.  Are  all  wheels,  springs,  and  so  on,  well  arranged  ? 
It  needs  merely  that  the  pendulum  swing,  and  all  is  set  in 
proper  motion,  which  goes  on  as  if  of  itself,  with  order,  and 
the  golden  finger  of  peace  and  prosperity  points  out  the 
hours  upon  the  clear  face. 

Emilia  felt  this,  and  she  was  determined,  from  the  begin- 
ning, so  to  arrange  her  home  and  her  household,  that  they, 
spite  of  the  little  accidental  blows  and  knocks  of  fate,  should 
stand  to  the  end,  till  the  weight  had  run  down. 

One  great  and  important  thing  towards  the  accomplish- 
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jSMBDt  of  this  end  is'  l^e  prudent  sad  exa^t  management  of 
monej  matters  in  liousekeeping.  In  JBrnilia's  case,  this  was 
put  upon  a  good  and  rational  footing.  From  the  great  ceoi- 
mon  purse  there  branched  out  and  arranged  themselTes 
yarious  little  purses,  which,  like  brooks  flowing  &om  one  and 
the  same  fountain  considerately  towards  Tinous  quarters, 
made  the  household  plantations  fruitful. 

Emilia  was  to  receive  annually,  for  her  own  particular  ex- 
penditure, a  certain  sum,  which  she  should  deyote  to  her 
own  dress  and  other  little  purposes,  which  were  not  to  oome 
into  the  housdiold  register.  And  as  her  dress  was  always 
to  continue  simple  and  tasteful  as  it  had  hitherto  been,  she 
would  be  aide  to  spend  a  great  part  of  this  money  to  gladden 
her  own  heart.  Guess,  or  mt  in  what  manner,  dear  reader 
—you  know  how- 

A  woman  ought  to  have  her  own  purse,  great  or  small, 
whichever  it  may  be.  Ten,  fifty,  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand 
dcdlars,  according  to  circumstances,  but  her  own,  for  which 
she  accounts  only  to — herself.  Would  you  know  "-why,*' 
you  gentlemen  who  make  year  wives  render  an  acconnt  of 
pins  and  fiffthings  ?  Why,  most  especially  and  particulady 
for  your  own  sublime  peace  and  prosperity.  You  do  not 
thixik.so  P  W^  then.  A  maid-servant  kno(^  down  a  tea- 
cup, a  servant  breaks  a  glass,  or  suddenly  tea-pot,  cup,  and 
glass,  all  at  once  fall  in  pieces,  and  nobody  has  broken  them ; 
and  BO  on.  The  wife  who  has  not  her  own  purse,  but  who 
must  replace  the  cups  and  glass,  goes  to  her  husband,  rehites 
the  mimbrtune,  and  begs  for  a  little  to  m^EO  good  the 
damage.  He  scolds  the  servants,  his  wife,  who  ought  to  look 
after  the  servants.  "Money,  indeed! — a  little  money — 
money  does  not  grow  out  of  the  ground,  nor  yet  is  it  rained 
down  from  h^ven — many  small  brooks  make  a  great  river." 
And  such  like.  At  last  he  gives  a  little  money,  and  remains 
often  in  a  very  ill  humour. 

Again,  if  the  wife  have  her  own  little  purse,  then  mieh 
little  vexations  never  come  near  him.  Chddren,  servants, 
misfortune,  remain  the  same ;  but  no  disorder  is  remarked ; 
all  is  made  right  as  at  first ;  all  is  in  order ;  and  the  head  of 
the  house,  who,  perhaps,  with  the  greatest  ease,  could  hj 
down  a  l^ousand  nxdoilarsat  once,  need  not  for  a  fowpeace, 
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squeezed  out  at  different  times,  lose  the  eqmpoise  of  fais 
temper,  wbich  is  as  invaluable  to  the  whole  Louse  aa  to 

And  dost  thou  reckon  as  nothing,  thou  un&ding  nabob, 
those  little  surprises,  those  little  birthday  and  name-day 
pleasures,  with  which  thy  wife  can  give  herself  iHie  delight  al 
surprising  thee — ^those  thousand  small  pleasures  which,  im- 
expected  as  falling  stars,  gleam,  like  them,  on  the  heaven  of 
home,  and  which  must  aJl  come  to  thee  from  the  affection  of 
thy  wife,  through — a  little  money ,  which  thou  must  give  to 
ber  in  the  gross,  in  order  to  receive  again  in  the  smau,  with 
rich  interest  of  comfort  and  happioess. 

Now,  is  it  dear  yet  ?  Algernon  had  long  seen  this,  and 
that  operated  greatly  on  Emilia's  future  happiness. 

To  every  true  woman's  heart  it  is  indescribably  delightful 
to  give — to  feel  itself  alive  in  the  satisfaction  and  happiness 
of  others ; — ^it  is  the  sunshine  of  the  heart,  and  is  more 
needed  herein  the  cold  North  perhaps  than  elsewhere.  Be- 
sides this,  a  Httle  freedom  is  so  refreshing. 

But  where  was  I  just  now  ?  Ah !  taking  coffee  with 
Emilia.  Thence  go  we  upon  the  wings  of  time  to  undertake 
a  longer  journey. 

He  who  undertakes  to  relate  histories  with  the  pen,  must 
tf^e  good  care  how  he  husbands  the  reader's  patience. 
Bom^tunes  he  can  very  well  give  an  account  of  to-dav,  of  to- 
morrow, and  the  next  da^ ;  but  on  other  oocasions  he  must 
hunp  together  time  and  circumstance,  if  he  do  not  wish  tiiat 
the  reader  shall  lump  togetbar  his  book,  and  jump  from  the 
iBfth  to  the  eighth  chapter.  Highly  important  is  it  that  it 
should  not  be  so  with  my  honourable  family ;  so  I  hasten  to 
take  a  little  leap  over  probably  three  months,  and  only 
shorty  to  put  together  how  my  H         friends  passed  them. 

Julie  and  her  bridegroom  passed  them  in  walking.  Every 
day,  when  the  weather  permitted  it,  they  went  with  the 
wh(^e  length  of  Queen-stieet,  exchanged  greetings  and  talked 
witti  acquaintance,  noticed  figures  and  dresses  with  the 
pleasant  consciousness  how  handsome  and  digtingnished 
their  own  were.  Sometimes  they  went  to  a  shop  and  bought 
ttifles,  or  ate  at  Bemdt's  a  tart,  which  was  often  "  dreadfully 
delicious."  In  the  evenings  there  was  a  snpner  somewhere, 
or  an  exhibition  somewhere,  or  a  ball  somoivuoit)    and  this 
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always  furnished  a  subject  for  the  next  day ;  so  that,  thank 
heaven !  the  betrothed  had  no  lack  of  conversation.  Besides 
this,  Lieutenant  Arvid,  who  had  everywhere  entrance  into 
the  great  world,  had  always  something  small  to  relate — some 
anecdote  of  the  day,  some  word  of  this  and  this  about  that 
and  that ;  and  so  it  was  all  very  amusing — thought  JuHe. 

The  Cornet  had  taken  an  odd  fancy.  He  had  set  himself 
to  study.  Studied  the  science  of  war,  of  mathematics,  his- 
tory, etc.,  and  discovered  more  and  more  that  as  his  bodily 
eyes  were  formed  to  look  in  all  directions  over  the  earth  and 
up  to  heaven,  so  also  was  his  spiritual  eye  designed  to  look 
into  the  kingdoms  of  nature  and  science,  and  to  acknowledge 
the  light  of  heayen  in  these.  It  was  peculiar,  that  the  more 
he  learned  to  see,  the  darker  he  became.  He  had  dread  of 
and  for  spectres !  Yes,  gentlemen,  it  is  actually  true,  and 
the  spectre  which  he  feared  has  been  from  time  immemorial 
known  in  the  world  under  the  name  of  Ignorance^  an  extra- 
ordinarily fat  lady,  dressed  in  a  shining  white  stuff;  Self- 
sufficiency,  her  long-necked  daughter,  who  always  went  and 
trod  in  the  footsteps  of  her  sweet  mamma ;  and  Boasting^ 
who  might  be  the  ghost  of  an  old  French  language-master, 
who  during  his  lifetime  was  related  to  this  lady,  and  often 
was  seen  in  company  with  her. 

For  the  rest,  he  sought  gladly  the  company  of  old^  and 
more  learned  men ;  was  much  at  home  with  his  father  and 
with  Helena,  and  often  let  his  young  gentlemen  acquaint- 
ances knock  and  shake  his  bolAea  door  in  vain.  Sometimes, 
nevertheless,  he  would  be  in  doubt  whether  he  should  not 
open  it,  because  he  thought — "  Perhaps  my  good  friends 
come  to  repay  me  my  money ;"  but  then  he  considered  to 
himself  and  thought  again,  "  then  they  would  not  shake  the 
door  so  stoutly,'*  and  he  remained  quiet.  The  Cornet  had 
two  young  friends  for  whom,  at  a  given  sign,  his  door  always 
flew  open.  These  young  men  formed  a  noble  triumvirate. 
Their  watchword,  in  time  of  war  as  in  peace,  was,  "  For- 
wards!    March!" 

Emilia  and  Algernon  made  a  journey  in  the  beginning  of 
April  to  Blekinge,  where,  on  a  large  estate,  an  old  aunt  and 
godmother  of  Emilia's  lived.  Emilia  received  immediately 
after  her  marriage  a  letter  from  her,  in  which  she  begged 
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Emilia  and  her  husband  to  yisit  her  as  soon  as  possible.  She 
had  lately  lost  her  only  child,  a  son,  and  wished  now,  at  the 
a^e  of  sixty,  to  gladden,  or  rather  to  reanimate,  her  heart,  by 
giving  it  something  else  to  love,  to  liye  for.  She  desired  the 
new-married  pair  to  spend  the  spring  and  summer  with  her ; 
she  spoke  of  neighbours,  and  of  yarious  good  and  pleasant 
things  which  comd  make  their  summer  residence  agreeable. 
'She  mentioned  that  she  should  make  her  will ;  that  her  pro- 
perty would  be  theirs  after  her  death,  if  they  would  regard 
her  as  a  mother. 

"  Upon  my  word  a  beautiful  letter !"  said  Tlncle  P 
"  Set  off  straight  there  at  once,  nephew,  with  your  wife — 
have  the  horses  put  to  the  carriage  immediately.  I  wish  I 
were  in  your  clothes,  you  lucky  fellow !  Wait  till  the  begin- 
ning of  April  ? — Madness !  miat,  and  if  the  old  lady  should 
die  in  the  mean  time  P  Sir,  that  is  what  one  may  call  sleep- 
ing oyer  one's  luck!  I  would  take  care  that  it  did  not 
happen  to  me ! — ^Dear  Julie,  wake  me  when  the  coffee 
comes  in." 

When  the  trayelling-carriage  stood  before  the  door,  and 
the  weeping;  Emilia  sate  beside  Algernon  exchanging  tearful 
heartfelt  gLEinces  and  anxious  adfeus  with  her  parents  and 
family,  who  stood  around  the  carriage,  Algernon  seized  her 
hand,  and  inquired,  "  Wouldst  thou  now  rather  remain  here 
with  these,  or  go  with  me  f " 

''  Go  with  thee,"  replied  Emilia,  gently. 

"  With  thy  whole  heart  ?" 
^   "  With  my  whole  heart !" 

*^  Driye  off!"  exclaimed  Algernon,  gaily. 

''Emilia,  we  accompany  each  other  on  the  journey — 
through  life !" 

The  carriage  rolled  away.  Oh  that  the  carriage  of  eyeiy 
marriage  swung  upon  such  springs ! 

Quietly  and  sadly  did  the  blind  girl  pass  her  dark  days ; 
her  health  visibly  declined.  Her  soul  resembled  the  fires  in 
a  charcoal-heap ;  its  flames  appear  not,  do  not  burst  forth, 
but  consume  their  dwelling  silently  and  surely.  In  song 
alone  did  she  at  times  utter  forth  her  feelings,  and  when  she 
believed  herself  to  be  alone  she  composed  both  words  and 
music — ^which  bore  the  stamp  of  an  unhappy  and  unquiet 
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heart.  In  company  she  dpoke  scarcely  a  word,  and  only  her 
incessant  occupation  of  twisting  around  her  hands  and 
fingers  a  ribbon  or  a  oord^  betrayed  the  restless  disquiet  of 
her  heart.  '  • 

There  is  in  w(Mnan  a  state  of  mind  which  operates  by 
causing  to  do  weU  whatever  she  does  in  her  domestic  circle ; 
whidi  causes  a  quiet  peace  to  attend  her,  like  that  of  a  plea- 
sant spring  day;  that  where  she  lingers,  lingers  also  a  pros- 
perity and  a  well-being  which  she  imparts  to  erery  one  who 
approaches  her ;  this  state  of  mind  proceeds  mm  a  pure, 
god-fearing  and  devoted  heart.  Happy,  happy  above  all 
others  (however  in  other  respects  richly  gifted)  who  is  pos- 
sessed  of  this !  And  happy  was  Helena,  for  it  was  she  who 
was  thus  richly  gifted,  ni  a  letter  which  she  wrote  at  this 
time  to  a  friend,  she  painted  vividly  herself  her  happy  con- 
dition. 

"  Thou  askest  what  I  do  P"  wrote  she  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  letter:  "  I  enjoy  life  in  every  moment  of  it.  My  parents, 
my  femily,  my  work,  my  books,  my  flowers,  the  sun,  the 
stars,  heaven  and  earth :  all  give  me  joy,  all  make  me  feel  the 
indescribable  joy  of  happiness  and  of  existence.  Thou  askest 
me  what  I  do  when  daik:  thoughts  and  doubts  seize  upon  my 
soul.  I  have  them  not — ^for  I  trust  in  God ;  I  love  him,  I 
hope  in  Imn.  I  have  no  cares  or  anxious  fears,  for  I  know 
that  he  will  make  all  right — that  sometime  all  will  be  good 
and  bright.  Thus  thinking,  thus  feeling,  I  must  indeed  be 
happy "  

"  Curro,  currij  currum,  currere,^^  repeated  the  little 
Dumplings,  "  Oururri,  eursum,  currere,  you  little  sinners !" 
corrected  the  Magister ;  and  thereon  they  honestly  spent  (I 
never  exaggerate !)  nearly  three  months. 

"It  goes  on  slowly — but  it  goes  on  safely,"  said  the 
Magister  consolingly,  and  full  of  consolation,  to  her  Honour. 

Her  Honour — Grod  bless  her  excellent  Honour! — ^but 
could  it  only  have  been  managed  that  for  her  our  flight  into 
the  country  had  been  without  so  much  trouble,  so  many  an 
"  ah !  ho !"  and  so  many  packages  and  so  many  trunks !  The 
Colonel  said,  half  in  joke,  a  little  word  on  this  subject. 

^  That  is  easilv  said,"  replied  her  Honour,  gravely. 

The  Comet,  who  could  not  bear  the  least  remark  about  his 
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motKer,  in  whose  proceeding  and  action  he  would  ner^  see 
the  least  fault,  held  hj  her  in  all  her  trouble^  and  oontradiefced 
us,  who  thou^t  it  a  little  unneeessarj ;  and  when  she  was 
altogether  too  much  put  out  of  sorts,  he  went  about  singing 
''  God  sare  the  King"  (the  011I7  Eoglish  which  he  knew),  in 
order  to  withdraw  our  attention  hoax  her  Honour. 

A  month  before  and  a  nA>ntii  after  the  remoral,  she 
wearied  herself  and  worked  for  our  good,  and  on  the  dlay  of 
the  journey  itself— ^h  heavens ! 

What  pacUng  and  p^chmg, 
Ib  cellar  aod  aatelieii  I 
In  parlour  and  hall 
AH  the  things  have  a  hall, 
And  wherever  we  tread 
ThingB  torn  heels  over  head. 
And  gentlefolks  ringing^ 
And  servants  off  springing. 
Guests  come,  and  breakfasts  ana  tninks  in  ariaj, 
All  tfaroDg  aboat  ns  and  aH  must  have  way. 
Of  friendship  thej  talk,  goose  and  beefsteak  attack. 
And  np  go  the  months  aU — ^and  np  goes  the  pack ; 
The  ladj  smiles,  groans,  and  then  sighs  forth  **  Good  lack !" 
Qnick  the  travelling  time  comes, 
The  alamm  dmm  booms. 
Thns  hnnying,  thus  harrying — run  hither  and  hither ! 
^  Drive  onward !  drive  onward !  the  mantles  bring  hither  !** 
Such  packing  and  stowing 
Beminds  me  of  gdng; 

and  going  t( 
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Ths  paternal  estate  of  the  Colond,  where  we  arrived  in 
the  middle  of  May. 

Had  I  a  drop  of  the  vein  which  sprung  forth  firom  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  inkstand,  spread  itself  through  "  all  lands/' 
and  has  wetted  with  historical-antiquarian  ink  the  pens  of 
hundreds  of  authors,  then  would  I  give  in  this  place  a 
mafi;nificent  description  of  the  stately  castle  of  Thorsborg, 
buut  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War  bj  a  high*minded  and 
nobly  descended  lady  in  nine  months'  time^  with  walla  as  firm 
as  the  minds  of  those  times,  and  with  leaded  window  panes, 
as  small  as  the  rays  of  light  which  emanated  in  those  days 

from  the  doiateis.  I  would  tell  how  Mrs.  BarbroAkesdotter, 
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of  Goholm  and  Hedeso,  wife  of  the  Admiral  Stjembjelke 
(whose  portrait  is  to  be  seen  at  Thorsborg,  and  shows  her  to 
have  been  a  proud  and  dignified  woman),  in  order  to  surprise 
her  husband,  then  fighting  for  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
Germany,  she  raised  this  noble  building  upon  the  height 
where  it  now  stands  in  princely  grandeur,  commanding  im- 
iheasurable  fields  and  meadows,  to  an  extent  of  many  miles ; 
and  how  she,  on  the  arrival  of  her  hesca  at  the  home  of  his 
fathers,  had  burning  lights  placed  in  all  the  windows  of  the 
castle,  in  order  to  delight  and  charm  his  eyes.  I  would  also 
whisper  that  this  was  not  successful,  and  that  tradition  says 
that  he  was  exceeding  angry  at  Mrs.  Barbro's  handiworks.  I 
would  further  relate  somewhat  of  the  fate  of  the  successors 
who  afterwards  lived  upon  the  estate,  of  whom  one,  who  was 
gifted  with  the  power  of  a  skald,  scratched  upon  a  pane  of 
glass  in  the  castle  saloon,  and  which,  in  the  time  of  Colonel 
H ,  was  still  to  be  seen,  the  following  distich,  as  a  me- 
morial of  themselves,  and  for  our  edification : 

"  Miss  Sigrid  with  her  Soop, 
Are  both  great  fools." 

And  if  I  had  descended  down  the  stream  of  time,  &om  the 
burnt-out  volcanoes  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  calm  places  of 
rest  of  our  days,  I  would,  wandering  among  these,  searching 
among  the  remains  of  the  lava-streams,  and  after  the  ex- 
tinguished fires  collected  in  the  urns  of  memory,  scatter  them 
through  these  pages,  and — that  is  to  say  (to  talk  a  little  less 
flowery),  I  would  speak  about  all  the  old  armour,  helmets  and 
spears,  which  still  are  preserved  at  Thorsborg,  and  which 
Cornet  Carl  embraced  with  particular  tenderness;  of  the 
bloody  dresses,  swords,  murder-balls,  and  such  like;  and 
mention  among  the  peaceful  remembrances,  the  doors,  over- 
laid with  a  thousand  wooden  figures,  of  the  sleeping-room  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  the  Second,  which  were  removed  here 
from  the  more  ancient  castle ;  of  the  immeasurable  saloon 
with  its  floor  of  oak  laid  chequer-wise,  and  the  oak  spars  of 
its  roof;  of  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Barbro,  as  she  sits  with  her 
trowel  in  her  hand ;  of  her  spinning-wheel,  etc. ;  and,  in 
order  not  to  forget  salt  to  the  soup,  would  I  not  forget  to  re- 
late of  the  spectral  apjjaritions  wluch  occur  in  the  castle,  and 
which  nobody  was  so  liable  to  perceive  as  tha  Magister.   He 
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often  heard  terrible  sounds — a  mixture  of  the  clangour  of  the 
larumpet  and  the*  howl  of  the  wolf;  he  heard  how  at  night- 
time there  was  a  soft  moving  about  in  the  billiard-hall ;  how 
the  balls  rattled ;  small  bells  were  rung,  and  so  on.  I  would 
relate  how  the  people  in  the  house  knew  about  one  ghost, 
which  walked  without  a  head  in  the  great  oak  saloon  in 
moonlight  evenings  ;  and  how  very  often,  amid  dark  nights, 
lights  suddenly  gleamed  from  all  the  windows ;  lind  how  there 
was  nobody  who  had  not  heard  sofas,  tables,  and  chairs 
dragged  with  a  terrible  noise  up  and  down  the  room  where 
nobodv  was ;  and  that  even  her  Honour — Hu !  but  I  begin 
to  be  horrified  myself;  and  I  now  see  clearly  how  I  have  only 
ability  with  common  ink  to  write  about  common  and  every- 
day things ;  and  therefore  find  it  more  safe  and  agreeable  to 
teil  how  the  little  Dumplings,  happy  beyond  all  description  to 
be  in  the  country,  leapt  about,  and  dug  among  the  ditches 
and  heaps  of  stones,  where  were  the  ruins  of  the  old  house, 
sought  for  treasures  and  found — primroses.  How  Julie 
herself,  like  a  butterfly,  sprang  after  ner  winged  sister  beings, 
defying  her  bridegroom  to  run  in  pursuit  of  her,  until  she 
observed  that  it  was  not  worth  her  trouble,  for  he  did  not 
exert  himself  at  all — "  It  was  too  warm." 

He  liked,  above  all  things,  to  sit  upon  a  soft  sofa  with  his 
little  bride,  comfortably  resting  upon  the  softly  swelling 
cushions,  in  a  sort  of  inward  observation  of  life's — easy  side. 
In  the  mean  time  he  busied  himself  with  hunting  alternately 
on  the  Colonel's  estate  and  that  of  his  own  &ther.  His 
father  was  a  cheerftd,  good-h6arted,  grey-headed  man,  who 
esteemed  highly  five  things  on  earth ;  namely,  his  old  noble 

name,  his  son,  the  friendship  of  Colonel  H ,  his  set  of 

white  horses  called  "  swans,"  and  his  tobacco-pipe,  for  the 
lighting  of  which  an  incessant  fire  burnt,  both  winter  and 
summer,  in  his  stove.'  He  was  enchanted  with  his  little 
daughter-in-law  elect,  who,  however,  played  him  many  a 
little  trick,  over  which  he  was  just  as  easily  made  angry  as  he 
was  easily  put  into  good  humour  again.  He  related  histories 
willingly,  exaggerated  prodigiously,  swore  boldly,  and  was, 
after  sll,  that  which  people  called  a  man  of  honour. 

At  Thor8boi]g  the  famdy  soon  fell  into  a  quiet  and  cheerful 
way  of  life.  Her  Honour  went  about,  to  be  sure,  with  her 
bunch  of  keys  and  her  troubles,  but  allowed  nobody  to  dis* 
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turb  themselTes  on  that  account ;  and  ao  intrinsically  good, 
was  she,  that  she  ney«r  annoyed  or  made  any  one  uneasy  but 
herself. 

The  evemngs  were  especially  agreeable.  When  we  were 
all  assembled  in  a  little  green  boudoir,  rich  with  pictures  and 
flowers,  and  where  the  reading  of  the  works  of  Franz&iy 
Tegn^r,   Stagnelius,    Sjoberg,  Nicander,  and  many  other 

Swedish,  poets,  which  Professor  L 's  expressive  eloquence 

and  excellent  declamation  taught  us  more  to  value,  and  made. 
us  every  day  richer  in  noble  and  fresh  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Frequently,  also,  there  was  reading  of  a  more  serious  kind ; 
that,  namely,  whose  object  it  is  to  diffuse  clearness  upon 
subjects  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  human  heart--on. 
God  and  immortality.  This,  I  soon  observed,  was  done  with 
an  especial  reference  to  the  blind  girl,  upon  whose  marble- 
pale  countenance  the  looks  of  the  Colonel  always  lingered 
during  the  reading  of  those  passages  where  the  rays  of 
divinity  penetrated  most  clearly  and  most  warmly,  although 
through  the  veil  of  human  weakness.  Often,  too,  were  the 
evenings  spent  in  conversations  on  the,  same  subjects.  Pro- 
fessor L— — ,  the  Colonel,  and  Helena,  took  the  principal 
part  in  these.  The  measures  taken  by  the  Colonel,  in  com- 
mon with  the  Professor,  for  the  moral  improvement  of  his 
dependents,  by  good  schools  and  other  establishments^  whieh 
were  intended  as  much  for  their  benefit  as  their  enjoyment,- 
gave  an  unconstrained  occasion  for  these  conversations.  The 
human  being — ^his  organisation — his  education — his  dignity 
— his  weakness — the  ennobling  of  humanity  through  the 
rightly  preaching  of  a  rightly  understood  gospel — this  life 
in  connexion  with  the  future ; — ^these  were  subjects  which 
were  handled  by  Professor  L-- —  with  the  greatest  warmth, 
beauty,  clearness,  and  power.  His  fervid  and  powerful  elo- 
quence, which  expressed  so  excellently  his  rich  feelings — the 
happy  ability  which  he  possessed  of  giving  clearness  even 
to  the  most  abstract  ideas,  by  examples  drawn  from  the 
rich  stores  of  history,  morals,  and  nature — ^the  calm,  beau* 
tiful  wisdom,  which  was  the  result  of  his  learning,  and 
the  beneficial  strength  of  which  irresistibly  passed  to  the 
hearts  of  all  his  auditors — the  fine  tones  of  his  manly  voice, 
the  dignity  and  expressiveness  of  his  features — all  caused: 
him  to  be  listened  to  with  delight  tor  whole  hours.    And* 
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when,  as  he  went  deeper  into  his  subject,  he  expressed  him- 
self with  an  ever-increasing  warmth,  with  a  more  forcible 
utterance,  expressed  more  lofty  and  profound  ideas,  people 
felt  themselves,  as  it  were,  lifted  from  the  earth  and  brought 
nearer  to  heaven.  It  was  an  apotheosis  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, and  the  heavenward  journey  of  the  moment  left  always 
behind  it  in  our  hearts  a  living  spark  of  the  eternal  fire. 

It  was  during  these  evenings  that  I  saw  feelings  of  a  higher 
and  nobler  kind  arise  in  the  hitherto  somewhat  childish  and 
volatile  Julie.  I  saw  her  breast  heave,  her  cheeks  crimson, 
whilst  she  listened  to  the  conversations  on  truth  and  virtue ; 
and  her  expressive  eyes  dwelt  on  the  lips  of  the  noble  inter- 
preter, as  if  to  draw  in  every  word ;  and  she  answered  her 
Bridegroom  shortly  and  with  indifference,  as  he  sometimes 
would  solicit  her  judgment  on  pretty  little  paper  things  and 
cuttings-out,  in  which  accompJushment  he  possessed  a  real 
talent. 

The  blind  girl  remained  silent  during  these  conversations, 
and  but  rarely  did  any  movement  in  her  statue-like  Counte- 
nance betray  the  feelings  which  stirred  within  her. 

We  had  also  in  the  evenings  conversations  of  another 
kind — of  a  light,  but,  nevertheless,  of  an  important  nature. 
In  these,  Cornet  Carl  and  her  Honour  took  part.  One  even- 
ing, as  Professor  L and  the  Colonel  were  absent,  Lieu- 
tenant Arvid  gave  a  long  lecture  on  the  best  mode  of  cooking 
reindeer  flesh,  and  on  the  sauce  thereto.  Julie  inquired 
whether  Arvid's  speech  did  not  give  us  a  great  appetite  to 
eat  an  early  supper,  and  go  quickly  to  bed.  Universal  ap- 
plause. 

One  day,  as  Julie  and  I  sate  at  an  open  window  and 
worked — a  pot  of  Provence  roses  standing  upon  the  table  be- 
tween us — and  we  had  long  sate  silent,  Julie  said  all  at  onoe, 
quite  hastily,  "Do  you  not  think?" — and  was  again  silent. 

I  looked  up  at  her,  and  asked,  '^  What  then  P" 

"Yes — that — ^that  Professor  L has  something  very 

noble  in  his  countenance,  and  particularly  in  his  brow  P'' 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  one  reads  there  his  noble  soul,  bis 
mild  wisdom." 

Julie  smelt  at  the  Provence  rose — its  buds  seamed  to.  have 
blossomed  upon  her  cheeks. 

"Aha!"  thought!. 

2Ad 
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Again  Julie  asked,  "Do  you  not  think P'*—  New- 
pause. 

"  That  Prof ,*'  said  I,  leading  the  way. 

"  Yes — that — that  Professor  L — —  has  a  fine  voice,  and 
that  he  talks  most  excellently  ?  He  makes  everything  so 
clear,  so  rich,  so  beautiful.  One  feels  oneself  better  whilst 
one  hears  him." 

"  That  is  true.  But  do  you  not  think  that  Lieutenant 
Arvid  has  a  very  handsome  moustache,  very  handsome  teeth, 
and  a  particularly  pleasant  voice,  especially  when  he  says 
*  the  deuce  >ta '  " 

"  Now  you  are  malicious,  Beata,"  said  Julie,  hastily,  red- 
dening, as  she  sprang  up  and  ran  away.  In  passing  him,  she 
woke  Lieutenant  Arvid,  who  was  takmg  his  after-  dinner  nap 
upon  a  sofa  in  the  next  room  ;  he  grumbled  a  Httle,  and  de- 
manded, whilst  he  leisurely  stretched  out  his  arms  and  legs 
— ^a  kiss  in  compensation. 

He  received — "  Yes,  indeed  ;  pish !" 

In  the  mean  time,  Julie  became  more  serious  every  day ; 
her  temper,  hitherto  so  constantly  cheerful  and  good,  began 
to  be  irregular,  and  sometimes  petulant ;  her  demeanour  be- 
came more  silent  and  grave,  and  sometimes  a  faint  expression 
of  melancholy  dwelt  upon  her  charming  countenance.  Por 
a  long  time,  however,  none  of  her  family  remarked  this 
change ;  every  member  of  which  had  many  affairs  of  his  own 
to  look  after. 

Her  Honour,  whose  lively  nature  and  active  goodness 
always  kept  her  in  motion,  had  in  the  country  every  hour 
occupied.  She  was  the  comforter,  the  counsellor,  and  teacher, 
in  great  as  well  as  in  small ;  and  besides  this,  she  was  the 
physician  of  the  whole  neighbourhood.  She  was  all  this, 
with  an  ease  and  a  possession  of  mind  which  one  could  hardly 
have  expected  from  her,  in  seeing  her  troubled  manner  on 
occasions  of  the  least  perplexity  in  her  own  home  and  house- 
hold. She  herself  went  about  to  people  with  medicines  and 
encouragement,  soup  and  good  counsel ;  and  the  first  gave 
substance  and  force  to  the  latter.  She  was  the  darling  of  the 
old  district ;  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  praised  her  as 
"so  very  good  and  condescending!" 

The  Colonel  occupied  himself  apparently  in  a  more  passive 
manner ;  but,  in  fact,  was  more  actively  busied  about  the 
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welfare  of  those  over  whom  he  had  sway.  He  was  to  his  de- 
pendents, as  well  as  to  his  domestic  servants,  a  good  and  just, 
but  strict  ruler.  He  was  generally  more  feared  than  loved ; 
but  every  one  acknowledged  that,  during  the  time  the  pro- 
perty had  been  in  his  hands,  depravity  of  manners,  drunken- 
ness and  crime  of  aU  kinds,  had  decreased  eveiy  year ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  order,  honesty,  morality,  soci^  intercourse, 
and  their  consequences,  prosperity  and  contentedness,  ad- 
vanced more  and  more,  even  to  neighbouring  places ;  and 
the  excellent  institutions  which  he  formed,  the  good  schools 
which  he  established,  and  which  every  year  made  more  per- 
fect, gave  hope  of  the  increasing  cultivation  and  happiness 

of  the  rising  generation.     Professor  L stood  now  at  his 

side  as  a  powerful  coadjutor. 

This  is  the  place  to  say  a  word  of  explanation  regarding 
Professor  L .    It  shall  be  short  and  good. 

Professor  L was  the  son  of  a  man  of  property,  and 

was  himself  in  very  good  circumstances.  He  had  become  a 
clergyman,  in  order  to  be,  according  to  his  opinion,  more 
usemL  to  his  feUow  creatures.  He  was,  in  the  most  beauti- 
ful signification,  the  father  ofliis  parish. 

Eemarkable  is  it  that  he,  next  to  me,  and  perhaps  more 
than  me,  paid  attention  to  Julie.  His  eye  followed  her  often, 
so  kindly  serious,  so  searching — •_ — 

Helena  had  the  oversight  of  the  parish  girls'  school,  which 
important  office  she  filled  excellently,  and  with  as  much  plea- 
sure as  care. 

The  Comet  had — oversight  of  the  boys'  school? — Does 
anybody  perchance  believe  it?  No,  heaven  forfend!  and 
that  was  well,  both  for  him  and  the  school.  He  had  suddenly 
taken  a  violent  passion  for  botany ;  went  out  early  in  a  morn- 
ing, remained  often  abroad  the  whole  day,  and  came  home  in 

the  evening  quite  wearied,  with  pockets  full  of  weed 

plants,  I  vnll  say.  He  talked  a  deal  about  the  interest  of 
botany,  of  its  benefit  and  usefulness ;  showed  Julie  inces- 
santly the  di£ference  between  a  pentandria  and  an  octandria, 
Ac.  In  particular  was  he  bent  upon  finding  the  Linnea  Bo- 
realis,  which  he  had  been  told  grew  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  could  not  discover.  This  he  now  went  out  to  seek  both 
early  and  late. 

"  There  is  something  very  queer  about  Carl,"  said  Julie, 
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"  when  he  comes  home  from  his  botanical  rambles ;  either  he 
is  BO  joyous  that  he  is  ready  to  embrace  everybody,  or  he 
loojuB  so  cross  as  if 'he  were  ready  to  bite." 

***  He  is  too  much  taken  up  with  his  botany,"  said  the 
•Colonel. 

'Helena  smiled  and  shook  her  head — and  so  did  I — and  so 
wouldst  thou  also,  my  young  reader.  I  guess  that  thou 
guessest  that  he — rbut  hush,  hush  as  long — do  not  let  us  be- 
tray the  secret  -which  will  come  in  proper  time  to  light.  In 
i^e  mean  time,  we  diwe  in  the  great  family  carriage  to 
make— 


VISITS. 

The  -Colonel,  her  Honour,  Julie,  the  Comet,  and  I.  ^er 
Honour,  who  sometimes  had  ideas  which  -seemed  to  have 
fiiHen  from  the  moon,  had  lately  come  upon  the  notion  l^t  I 
began  to  be  melancholy ;  which  proceeded,  she  fancied,  from 
my  haying  beaten  my  braius  over  the  Book  of  the  tRevela- 
ijions,  because  she  had  found  me  a  few  times  with  the  Bible 
in  my  hands  open  at  the  last  page,  where  the  <coming  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  is  described.  Now  her  Honour  was  afradd  of 
nothing  so  much  as  of  beating  one's  brains  over  books;  she 
half  believed  that  my  reason  was  in  danger,  and  in  order  to 
difvert  .me,  and  to  draw  me  a  little  from  "  such  things,"  she 
•was  altogether  deternrined  that  I  should  accompany  her  on 
the  visits  which  were  to  be  made  in  the  neighbourhood. 

We  set  off  one  beautiful  afternoon,  and  ^  of  us  in  .good 
humour. 

We  drank  coffee  with  Mrs.  Mellander,  who,  together  with 
her  hxisband  (the  appendage  of  his  wife),  rented  a  little  plaoe 
from  the  'ColoDel.  Mrs,  Mellander  was  imcommonly  ^ly ; 
marked  hj  the  small-pox,  and  had  a  bearded  chin ;  carried 
her  masB  very  high  over  her  silent,  worthy  bnsbaiid,  who 
•deeply  acknowledged  her  power,  and  talked  about  good 
breeding  and  morality  the  whole  day  long  to  her  two  hand- 
some but  somewhat  awkward  daughters,  whom  the  Comet 
likened  to  weeping  birches.  iFor  the  rest  she  was  neat, 
orderly,  and  domestic ;  kept  in  good  order  her  hudband,  -her 
daughters,  a  maid-servant,  and  three  cats,  and  believed^  heiv 
.self  therefore  to  have  an  excellent  head  for  geifemmeitt. 


''7eB,  jesP'  said  she  once,  sigbing,  ''now  .people  nay 
Count  Platen  is  dead ;  next  year  they  will  perhaps  naff  Mjra. 
Mellander  is  dead/' 

''  That  woidd  indeed  be  dreadful,"  said  the  Colond,  who 
was  present. 

Whilst  Mr.  Counsellor  Mellander  led  iihe  Colondl  down 
into  the  little  orchard  to  show  him  a  newly  laid  out,  or,  as  he 
called  it,  a  newly  broken  up  piece  of  land  in  an  old  potato 
field,  we  began  to  hear  eveiy  Kind  of  news  from  Mrs.  Mel- 
lander. First,  that'  she  had  read  a  very  entertoraing  book 
about  a  young  fellow  who  was  called  Fritz. 

'^  Is  it  a  romance  P"  asked  her  Honour. 

**  Yes,  it  is  a  romance.  It  is  very  amusuig.  She  whom 
Fritz  loved  is  called  Ingeborg." 

''  Who  wrote  the  book  F"  again  asked  her  Honour. 

**  Nay,  that  I  do  not  know.  He  must  be  a  clergyman. 
And  it  is  all  written  there  so  beautifully  how  they  Toyage 
over  the  seas,  and  how  she  claps  her  small  white  hands." 

^' Can  it  be  Frithiof?"  exclaimed  the  Comet,  perfectly 
acr^otting  with  pure  astonishment. 

"  Frithiof— yes,  Fritz,  or  Frithiof,  so  was  he  called." 

**  By  Tegn^ !"  exclaimed  her  Hononr,  quietly. 

^  Ten yes,  yes,  some  such  a  name  I  have  heard." 

Julie  lifted  her  eyes  up  to  heaven. 

Her  Honour,  who  at  the  first  moment  looked  as  if  it  were 
desirable  to  turn  the  conversation  from  such  a  subject,  now 
asked  Mrs.  Mellander  whether  she  had  heard  that  the 
Countess  B had  removed  from  her  estate. 

'^  No  !"  replied  Mrs.  Mellander  sharply,  and  with  decision, 
"  I  know  nothing  about  her.  There  is  no  longer  any  inter- 
course between  us.  Would  you  think  it,  your  Honour,  l^at 
she  and  I  were  brought  up  together  P  Yes — ^we  were  in  our 
diildhood  together  every  day ;  and  I  had  a  straw  hat  wit^ 
red  ribbon,  and  I  said  to  her,  '  Listen,  Jeannette,'  and  she 
said  to  me, '  Listen,  Lisette,'  and  we  were  the  best  friends  in 
the  world.  Then  she  went  on  her  way,  and  I  went  on  mine 
— ^to  my  imcle,  Counseller  Stridsberg,  at  Norrtelge.  Your 
HJODOur  knows  him  certainly  p" 

**  No !"  replied  her  Honour. 

^' Bless  me!  not  know  the  rich  Stridsberg — he  omrried 
Mamsell  Bredstrom,  daughter  of  shopkeeper  Bredstrom  in 
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Stockholm,  your  Honour  knows  really — ^brother-in-law  to 
Lonnqnist — who  lives  in  the  Packar-market.*' 

''  I  do  not  know,"  replied  her  Honour,  smiling  and  half 
embarrassed. 

"  Indeed — ^indeed !"  said  Mrs.  Mellander,  somewhat  dis- 
pleased, and  perhaps  with  lessened  esteem  for  her  Honour's 
acquaintance.  "  Yes,"  said  she,  continuing  her  relation,  "  and 
thus  it  happened  that  we  did  not  see  one  another  ^or  several 
years.  But  then,  when  I  was  married  to  Mellander,  I  went 
to  a  concert  in  Stockholm,  and  there  saw  my  old  youthful 

friend,  who  had  now  become  the  Countess  B .     And  I 

bowed  and  bowed  to  her — but  what  do  you  think  ?  She 
look  point-blank  at  me  and  never  moved  again,  and  behaved 
exactly  as  if  she  did  not  recognise  me.  '  Aha !'  thought  I. 
*  Now,  however,  when  she  drives  past  my  house  in  her 
country  carriage,  she  puts  her  head  out  of  the  window  and 
bows  and  nods.  But — I  knit.  "What  does  your  dear  Honour 
think?'" 

That  which  her  dear  Honour  thought,  however,  Mrs. 
Mellander  did  not  know  this  time  ;  for  in  the  same  moment 
came  in  her  dear  better-half,  together  with  the  Colonel,  who 
mentioned  our  setting  off,  as  the  clock  had  -already  struck 
five,  and  we  had  almost  seven  miles  to  drive  to  Lofstaholm, 
where  we  had  to  make  our  next  visit,  to  the  Ironfounder 

D .     In  the  mean  time  every  one  of  the  company  must 

take  two  cups  of  coffee,  with  the  exception  of  the  Comet, 
who,  cursing  Mrs.  Mellander,  her  good  intention  and  her 
coffee,  resolutely  declined.  He  and  Julie  had  during  this 
time  done  their  Dest  to  enliven  and  amuse  the  two  Mamselles 
Eva  and  Amalia.  The  Cornet  said  to  them,  in  his  gay  good 
humour,  all  kind  of  little  polite  things.  Julie  praised  their 
flowers,  promised  to  lend  them  books,  patterns,  etc.,  which 
had  the  effect  of  making  the  handsome  weeping, birches  lift 
up  by  degrees  their  branches,  and  move  their  leaves,  as  if 
shaken  by  a  brisk  wind,  or  enlivened  by  a  beneficial  rain ; 
that  is  to  say,  Amalia  and  Eva  were  quite  lively,  and  their 
eyeballs  turned  both  to  east  and  west. 

The  Colonel  and  his  family  were  received  at  Lcfstaholm 
with  the  liveliest  and  most  noisy  joy.  In  an  especial  man« 
ner  was  great  attention  shown  to  Cornet  Carl,  whose 
generous  deportment,  his  lively  temper,  together  with  his 
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meiry  fancies,  had  made  him  uniyersally  beloved  and  held  in 
high  esteem  by  [the  neighbours,  especially  at  Lofstaholm, 
where  balls,  theatricals,  and  pleasures,  of  all  kinds,  were  per- 
petually alternating,  and  where  he  had  danced  one  night 
with  twelve  ladies  in  four-and-twenty  dances — ^by  turns  as 
Captain  Puff,  or  Cousin  Fastoreau,  or  as  the  Burgomaster  in 
Carolus  Magnus — and  occasioned  universal  dehght.     The 

Earts  of  lovers  he  had  never  been  able  to  take,  because  he 
ad  never  been  in  love ;  and,  therefore,  could  not  naturally 
represent  that  which  was  contrary  to  his  nature. 

In  order  to  celebrate  the  name-day  of  the  Ironmaster 

D ,  his  three  clever  daughters,  and  his  four  clever  sons, 

gave  on  this  evening  a  little  concert,  to  which  a  tolerably 
large  company  of  listeners  had  been  invited,  and  to  which 
now  the  H family  added  a  welcome  five. 

Mrs.  D ,  whom  report  called  a  very  accomplished  lady, 

who  talked  of  Weber  and  Eossini,  of  education  and  accom- 
plishment, poetry,  colouring,  taste,  tact,  and  so  on,  made 
a  flowery  speech  to  her  Honour  about  her  views  of  edu- 
cation, and  of  a  system  which  had  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  which  she  had  given  to  her  children,  and  without  which, 
both  Weber  and  Eossini,  accomplishment,  taste,  and  tact, 
would  move  without  time. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  concert,  Eleonora  D bash- 
fully and  blushing  seated  herself  at  the  pianoforte  and  played 
''  Cbn  iutta  la  farza  della  desperazione,^*  In  every  chord 
which  she  struck  she  gave  two  or  three,  notes  into  the 
bargain ;  and  the  shakes,  thanks  to  the  bass-pedal  and  fer- 
met^,  went  over  the  keys  like  a  dash  of  India-rubber  over 
a  drawing.  The  close  produced  much  effect — the  whole 
piano  thundered.  After  this,  the  blue-eyed  Therese  sang  an 
aria  out  of  the  Barber  of  Seville.  Magnificent  staccato  tones, 
and  powerful  rolls,  as  if  shook  with  manual  force,  and  shrill 
exclamations,  drew  from  the  audience  the  most  lively  decla- 
rations of  gratitude  for  so  much — ^trouble. 

The  Ironmaster  D ,  a  little  fat  and  merry  old  man, 

was  fascinated  by  his  children,  whom,  in  his  paternal  heart, 
he  compared  to  the  Seven  Wondera  of  the  World,  and  went 

up  during  all  this  to  Colonel  H ,  rubbing  his  hands,  and 

asking,  with  flashing  eyes,  '^  Now,  what  thii&s  my  brother  P 
What  says  my  brother  ?    What?    What?" 
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The  Colonel,  yrho  hoA.  in  part  too  good  natural  taste,  and 
in  part  had  heard  too  much  good  music,  not  quite  weH  to 
know  what  lie  wais  albout,  took  refuge  in  his  good-humoured 
arch  smile,  and  the  two-«ided  praise,  "  They  play  devilishly !" 
or,  "She  sings  like  ihe  deuce!*' — which  dubious  expres- 
sians  the  himpy  fairer  received  with  the  most  lively  pleasure. 

A  duet  which  succeeded  this,  between  Adolf  I) and 

one  of  his  sisters,  got  a  little  (as  the  Colonel  said)  out  of 
joint;  and  a  duet  of  angry  looks  took  place  beftween  the 
brother  and  sister ;  whilst  the  song,  by  degrees,  again  ad- 
justed itself. 

The  finale,  or  ohorus,  which  all  the  seven  virtuosos  sang 
together,  in  which  "  long  life"  and  "  free  from  strife," 
"bowk"  iULd  "skals,"  and  48uch  like  words  rhymed,  com^ 
posed,  together  with  the  thereto^belonging  and  preceding 

row  of  words,  by  Adolf  D ,  would,  I  thought,  have  erhook 

down  the  house. 

Her  Honour,  who  during  all  this  sate  as  if  she  were  at 
evening  service,  with  a  devotional  and  rather  deplorable 
mien,  now  did  her  best  to  satisfy  the  musical  family's  thirst 
for  praise.  The  Colonel  repeated  his  words  of  power,  and 
the  company  sang  a  chorus  of  bravo  !  and  oharmant !  which, 
however,  were  accompanied  by  many  equivocal  looks.  This 
behaviour  scandalised  the  Cornet — he  had  an  easy  part  to 
act — ^who  could  say,  and  did  say  it  freely,  that  he  did  not  at 
all  understand  anything  about  music,  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, give  any  judgment  upon  it.  Any  one,  who  from  his 
musical  knowledge  (or  for  his  Edns'  sake)  is  called  upon  to 
give  an  opinion,  is  badlv  off  at  such  a  concert  as  this.  One 
ma7  CO  Jemn  artists,  for  one  has  purcbased  the  right  of 
doing  so  ;  but  amateurs  one  can  only  praise ;  that  one  con- 
siders oneself  obliged  to  do ;  and  if  one  cannot  do  it  with  a 
good  conscience,  the  truth  does  not  willingly  take  flight 
without  showing  a  sour  face. 

It  was  not  to  be  thought  of  that  we  should  return  home 
before  supper.  The  clock  struck  eleven  before  we  were  again, 
in  the  carriage.  It  was  a  mild,  unusually  lovely  spring 
night.  Her  Honour  was  .soon  asleep,  lulled  by  the  rocking 
of  the  carriage  and  by  our  conversation.  We  all  grew  silent 
by  degrees.  The  Colaners  countenance  was  gloomy.  The 
Comet  sate  and  looked  at  the  moon,  which,  pale  and  mild. 
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sfeood  above  the  green  peaceful  earth.  There  was  a  some- 
thing enthusiastic  in  his  look,  which  I  had  never  remarked 
before.  Julie  was  also  full  of  thought.  The  coachman  and 
horses  must  also  have  thought  about  something,  for  we  only 
crept  elowfy  through  wood  and  £elds.  When  we,  aboiJt 
midnight,  drove  past  the  parsonage,  the  residence  of  Pro- 
fessor L.,  we  saw  a  light  shining  in  one  of  the  windows.  The 
Colonel  saw  it,  and  said,  whilst  his  eyes  beamed  kindly, 

"There,  now,  sits  L ,  and  wakes  and  labours  for  the 

good  of  his  fellow-creatures.  He  himself  enjoys  no  repose ; 
nor  will  he,  perhaps,  for  fifty  years  or  more ;  and  it  may 
be  so  long  before  his  works  are  rightly  understood  and 
valued ;  and  these  nights  of  study  succeed  to  days  which  are 
wholly  dedicated  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  manifold  duties.'* 

"  He  is  like  his  light,"  said  the  Comet, ''  he  consumes  him- 
self to  illuminate  others." 

''  He  must  be  a  noble  man,"  said  Julie,  with  tears  in  ber 
eyes. 

**  Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  I  know  none  nobler. 
But  he  cannot  live  long  in  that  way ;  he  kills  himself.^ 

" Has  he  not,"  asked  Julie,  "any  sister,  or  mother,  or 
somebody  at  home  with  him,  who  will  look  afber  him,  and 
love  him,  and  value  him?" 

"  No,  he  is  solitary." 

"  Solitary,"  repeated  JuHe,  softly  and  anxiously.  Whilst 
we  drove  in  a  half-circle  around  the  parsonage,  she  leaned 
out  of  the  carriage-window,  and  kept  her  head  still  turned 
in  the  same  direction. 

"What  are  you  looking  after,  my  child?*'  asked  the 
Colonel. 

"  After  the  light,  papa — it  glimmers  so  beautifully  in  the 
night."  

On  the  following  day  several  visits  were  to  be  made  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  but  now  it  was  altogether  impossible  for  the 
Comet  to  accompany  us  upon  these.  He  had  got  an  intima- 
tion that  the  Linnma  Borealis  was  to  be  found  in  a  woody 
•district  about  three  or  four  nnles  east  of  Thorsborg ;  and  in 
order  to  convince  himself  thereof,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
lis  before  dinner. 

"I  cannot  comprehend,"  said  Julie,  "upon  what  Carl  lives 
on  oeitain  days.     He  never  takes  anything  with  him,  how- 
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ever  mucli  I  may  beg  of  him  to  do  so,  whenever  he  goes  on 
his  pilgrim  journeys.  It  seems  to  me,  also,  that  he  gets  very 
thin." 

*'  Now  again  he  runs  to  the  woods !"  said  the  Colonel,  as 
he  saw  his  son  go  with  great  strides  across  the  court.  ''  I 
fear  that  his  Linncea  JBorealis  has  turned  his  head." 

Oiir  visits  to-day  were  less  fortunate.    At  the  L 's  of 

Vik  the  children  had  the  measles ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  our 
little  Dumplings,  we  posted  away,  on  this  news,  at  full  speed. 

At  M — — ,  the  Countess  was  not  at  home.  In  a  pleasure- 
house  in  the  garden  sung  her  canary-birds,  hungering  in 
splendid  cages ;  and  seemed,  by  alternately  lamenting,  alter- 
nately joyous  quavering  notes,  both  by  fair  means  and  foul, 
to  draw  attention  to  their  w&nt.     . 

Her  Honour  gave  them  seed,  water,  sugar,  bird-grass,  and 
a  thousand  flattering  names. 

"With  all  these,"  remarked  the  Colonel,  "we  shall  not 
get  a  cup  of  tea  this  afternoon." 

Between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  not  to 
have  tea  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Colonel ;  and  her  Honour, 
who  knew  that,  sate  with  a  troubled  and  anxious  countenance 
in  the  carriage,  whilst  we  turned  upon  our  homeward  way, 
which  would  require  a  full  half  hour.  In  order  to  take  a 
shorter  cut,  as  he  believed,  the  coachman  drove  by  a  new 
way,  which  also  brought  us  acquainted  with  a  new  district. 
We  drew  up  in  a  wild  spot,  overgrown  with  wood,  to  give 
the  horses  breath.  To  the  right,  and  at  no  great  distimce 
from  the  carriage,  we  saw  above  the  tree-tops  a  column  of 
smoke  arise,  which  a  gentle  wind  drove  towards  us. 

"  Upon  my  faith,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  I  believe  that  they 
have  tea  ready  for  us  there.  See,  Julie;  does  there  not 
shine  a  white  wall  through  the  wood  ?" 

"Yes,  I  see  something  grey-white;  there  is  actually  a 
house  there ;  the  smoke  seems  to  come  from  it.  It  is  plain 
that  a  fairy  is  waiting  for  us  there  to  entertain  us.  Eaerie, 
which  bids  to  tea,  that  rhymes  excellently." 

"  My  opinion  is,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  that  if  there  be  no 
fairy  there,  yet  there  are  quite  certainly  people,  and  who 
most  surely  will  bestow  tea  upon  us,  if  we — "What  do  you 
think,  Charlotte;  shall  we  not  pay  a  visit  to  that  little 
charming  palace  in  the  wood  yonder  ?     We  will  tell  the 
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gentlefolks  there  that  we  wish  to  make  their  acquaintance, 
and  that  we — ^in  one  word,  that  we  are  thirsty." 

Julie  laughed  heartily.  Her  Honour  looked  quite  hor- 
rified. 

" My  good  friend,"  said  she,  "that  would  never  do." 

"  It  would  do  for  me,  charmingly,"  said  the  Colonbl,  "  to 
get  a  cup  of  tea." 

"  Besides,  sweet  mamma,"  said  Julie, "  we  might,  perhaps, 
make  a  very  interesting  acquaintance.  For  example,  think  if 
Don  Quixote  did  not  die  of  his  blood-letting,  as  people  said, 
but  travelled  up  into  the  north,  and  had  set  himself  down 
here  with  his  handsome  Toboso,  and  received  us ;  or  if  we 
should  meet  with  a  hermit,  who  would  tell  us  his  history ;  or 
a  disguised  princess " 

" "Wliat  and  whom  you  will,"  said  the  Colonel,  "if  they  be 
only  Christian  enough  to  give  us  a  cup  of  tea." 

The  Colonel  having  now  certainly,  for  the  fourth  time, 
suggested  his  "  cup  of  tea,"  her  Honour  rebutted  so  gravely 
this  visit  k  la  Don  Quixote,  as  she  called  it,  that  all  thoughts 
of  it  were  given  up,  and  it  was  determined  to  continue  the 
drive. 

As  the  carriage  was  now  again  set  in  motion,  crack  went 
off  one  of  the  hind  whee^p ;  the  carriage  went  slowly  over, 
and  amid  a  variety  of  exclamations  we  tumbled,  the  one  over 
the  other,  down  upon  the  road. 

Her  Honour  lay  upon  me;  but  endeavoured,  however, 
before  she  herself  thought  of  getting  up,  to  draw  away  her 
reticule,  which  by  chance  was  under  me,  and  which  I  assured 
her  was  quite  impossible  for  her  to  do  as  long  as  I  was  un- 
able to  move  from  the  spot. 

At  length  we,  every  one  of  us,  stood  again  upon  our  feet. 
Her  Honour  was  pale,  and  we  gathered  all  around  her,  with 
fear  and  anxiety,  and  asked  a  thousand  questions — "  Whe- 
ther she  had  struck  herself — ^was  much  frightened — and  such 
like."  But  as  she  replied  to  all  with  "  No,"  and  as  we,  to 
her  anxious  inquiries  about  us  could  also  say  that  we  felt 
neither  fright,  wounds,  nor  bruises  (of  being  squeezed  I  will 
not  speak),  Julie  burst  out  into  such  a  hearty  and  loud  fit 
of  laughter  that  we  were  compelled  to  join  her.  The  coach- 
man and  servant  were  both,  like  us,  unmjured,  and  scratched 
their  heads  with  troubled  faces. 
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With  their  assistance,  the  Colonel  now  endeavoured  to 
raise  the  old  heavy  carriage ;  but  the  road  consisted  of  deep 
sand — ^the  carriage.had  nearly  fallen  into  a  ditch — the  coach- 
man was  an  invalid — the  servant  an  antiquity.  They  cried 
out,  "  Eu ! — ^uh !"  The  Colonel  alone  worked,  and  the 
carriage  could  not  be  moved  from  the  spot. 

A  visit  to  the  grey  house  (the  only  human  habitation 
which  was  visible)  was  now  necessary,  and  the  Colonel,  who 
was  BO  bent  upon  this  visit  and  his  ''  cup  of  tea,"  that  he 
was  quite  pleased  about  this  a^ir  of  the  carriage,  exclaimed, 
'^  We  must  go  altogether  in  pleasure  and  need ;"  offered  his 
wife  his  arm,  and  led  her,  with  unusual  cheerfulness  mid 
merry  jokes,  along  the  narrow  path,  which  wound  through  a 
thick  spruce  and  pine  wood,  and  seemed  to  conduct  to  the 
so  much  talked  of  grey  house. 

"  It  will  rain,"  said  her  Honour,  and  looked  anxiously  up 
to  heaven.  "  My  bonnet ! — could  we  not  stop  here  under 
the  trees,  whilst  Gronvall  runs  and  fetches  people  to  the 
carriage  ?" 

"  It  will  not  rain,"  said  tbe  ColoneL 

"  It  does  rain,"  said  her  Honour. 

"  Let  us  hasten  to  get  under  a  roof,"  said  the  Colonel, 
aad  hurried  merrUy  onward,  holding  bi«  hat  over  her  Ho^ 
nour's  head. 

At  last  we  arrived  before  the  little  grey  house.  It  had  a 
gloom v  and  forlorn  appearance ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
little  kitchen  garden,  all  around  was  wild  and  uncultivated. 
The  silver  waves  of  a  lake  glittered  at  some  distance  through 
the  dark  fir  wood. 

It  began  to  rain  in  earnest  as  we  reached  the  house.  A 
door  on  the  right  of  the  entrance  stood  a-jar.  It  led  to  the 
sanctuary  of  the  kitchen.  As  the  Colonel  entered,  a  maid- 
servant started  from  a  corner,  like  a  hare  from  her  form,  and 
fixed  upon  us  her  only  half-awake  grey  eyes,  and  stammered 
forth — "  Be  so  good  as  to  go  up  stairs — the  gentlefolks  are 
at  home." 

We  mounted  up  a  narrow  and  dark  staircase,  at  the  head 
of  which  the  Colonel  opened  a  door,  which  gave  us  a  view  of 
a^  little  room  filled  on  all  sides  with  washing.  Tables  and 
diairs,  as  well>  as  baskets,  were  covered  with  clothes,  partly 
folded  and  partly  not.  *  The  aijs  steamed. hotly  towards,  ua:  as. 
if  from  a  heated  oven. 
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^  Go  on,  go  on !"  said  the  Colon^,  kinidlj  admonishing 
httr  Honour,  who  made  a  halt  on  the  step. 

'^  My  sweet  friend,  I  really  cannot  go  and  step  into  the 
clothes  baskets,"  replied  she,  a  little  disturbed.  The  Colonel 
and  I  drew  these  aside,  and  we  went  through  the  land  of 
dothes  to  another  door,  at  the  opening  of  which  we  all  stood 
for  a  moment  in  astonishment  and  surprise. 

A  perfectly  beautiful,  majestic  lady,  dressed  magnificently 
in  black  silk  and  lace,  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  room,  taste- 
fully ornamented  with  beautiful  glass,  vaaes  of  flowers, 
mirrors,  and  other  useless  things.  Somewhat  behind  her 
stood,  although  she  seemed  to  me  only  to  float,  &  youngs — 
yes,  actually  only  a  young  girl, — but  so  enchantmgly,  so 
angelically  beautiful,  that  one  was  ready  to  doubt  whether 
there  were  anything  earthly  in  her  existence.  She  could 
not  be  more  than  sixteen  at  the  most,  had  her  light  hair 
fastened  up  with  a  gold  pin,  wore  a  light  gauze  dress,  which 
surrounded  like  a  bright  doud  the  lily-white,  lovely,  ideally 
beautiful  angelic  being. 

The  elder  lady  approached  us,  whilst  her  dark  blue  eyes  re- 
gnoded  somewhat  proudly  and  inquiringly  the  uninvited  guests. 
Her  Honour  stepped  backward  and  trod  upon  my  toes.  The 
Colonel,  whose  noble  bearing,  frank,  and  at  the  same  time 
cheerful  manner  made  upon  every  one  an  agreeable  im- 
preflflion,  soon  called  forth  an  amiable  smile  upon  the  lips 
of  the  handsome  Wood-lady,  whilst  in  a  manner  at  once 
pleasant  and  comic  he  related  the  cause,  or  rather  the  causes 
of  our  unexpected  visit ;  besought  foi^venesa  for  it ;  men- 
tioned his  name,  which  seemed  to  make  an  extraordinary 
impression  upon  the  beautiful  unknown,  and  presented  his 
wife  and  daughter — me,  he  forgot.  I  forgive  him.  Who 
talks  of  the  sauce  to  the  goose  ?  It  follows  of  itself  of 
course,  as  appendix.  The  handsome  Wood-lady  replied  in 
broken  Swedish,  but  with  a  voice  which  was  actual  music. 
**  Very  welcome !  the  carriage  shall  have  help,  and  we  will 
have  tea — as  good  as  I  can.  My  daughter,  my  Hermina," 
added  she,  whust  she  pushed  )>ack  the  diadowy  curia  from 
the  brow  of  the  sylph. 

In  the  mean  time  her  Honomr  advancing  to  the  sofa,  stood 
and  curtseyed  with  great  politeness  before  a  gentleman  who 
hitherto  had  been  half  concealed  by  the  window-eurtains^ 
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but  who  now  stepped  forward,  took  the  hand  of  the  asto- 
nished lady,  shook  it  and  kissed  it,  laughing  the  while,  and 
saying,  not  without  embarrassment,  '^  Sweet  mamma  !'^  It 
was — the  Cornet. 

Her  Honour  said  merely,  "  Qood  heavens  !**  and  seated 
herself  quite  hurriedly  and  quite  confounded  upon  the  sofa, 
with  clasped  hands  and  looks  riveted  upon  her  son.  The 
Colonel  opened  his  eyes  wide,  made  a  most  comical  grimace 
-but  safd  nothing.  A  sort  of  embarrassed,  uneasy  con- 
straint  took  place  in  the  company.  The  Comet,  who  in 
particular  seemed  to  stand  upon  needles,  went  out  to  look 
after  the  reparation  of  the  carriage. 

The  handsome  Wood-lady  went  out  also,  and  we  re- 
mained alone  with  the  sylph,  whom  the  Colonel  observed 
with  apparent  delight.  He,  as  weU  as  her  Honour  and 
Julie,  endeavoured  by  questions  and  observations  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  to  make  her  talkative,  but  did  not 
succeed;  she  said  little,  and  avoided  answering  ques- 
tions. Child-like  innocence,  inward  grace,  and  an  almost 
heavenly  repose,  lay  in  her  whole  being,  and  impressed 
itself  upon  all  which  she  said.  She  spoke  tolerably  good 
Swedish,  but  with  an  accent  in  which  the  fine  tones  of  the 
Italian  tongue  betrayed  itself.  Julie  was  delighted,  and 
ceased  not  to  whisper  to  me,  "  She  is  an  angel,  an  angel ! 
Look  at  her  mouth ! — no,  look  at  her  little  hand ! — ^no,  look 
at  her  foot ! — ^no,  look  at  her  eyes ! — ah,  brother  Carl ! — ^now 
art  thou  certainly  fast ! — she  is  a  real  angel !" 

A  harp  and  a  iyre  stood  also  in  that  little  tastefully  orna- 
mented room.  To  Julie's  question  whether  she  played  upon 
either  of  these  instruments,  she  answered  by  going  up  to  the 
harp,  and  playing  and  singing  a  canzonetta  of  Azioh,  with  a 
grace  and  a  voice  so  touclungly  sweet  that  it  drew  tears  &om 
all  our  eye^. 

She  had  scarcely  ended  when  her  mother  entered ;  imme- 
diately afterwards  came  the  Cornet  and  tea.  The  occupation 
which  this  last  gave  to  one  and  all  made  the  constramt  in 
the  conversation  less  observable,  although  it  did  not  go  on 
altogether  uninterruptedly. 

I  could  not  help  remarking  (one  may  pardon  this  in  a 
Lady  House-counsellor)  the  poverty  of  the  tea-service.  The 
cups  were  of  the  coarsest  Eorstrand  porcelain  (three  of 
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ifaem  were  joined),  tlie  sugar  was  comnron,  and  yeiy  grey 
lump ;  of  bread  or  rusks  I  saw  not  a  trace. 

I  -fear  that  our  handsome  liostees  obserred  that  I  looked 
a  little  about  me,  and  that  her  Honour  also  looked  a  little 
about  her,  and  glanced  with  ha]f  an  eye  at  me ;  for  her 
couiftenance  betrayed  a  painful  confusion,  whilst  she  stam- 
mered out  something  about  the  difficulty  of  getting  white 
flour.  With  her  wSling  kindness  her  Honour  offered  to 
send  her  some  from  her  own  store,  but  received  for  answer 
a  decided  and  cold  "  No,  I  thank  you!"  whereupon  she  was 
at  once  discouraged,  and  rather  offended. 

The  Colonel  drank  his  second  cup  of  tea  with  satisfaction, 
when  all  at  once  we  heard  a  loud  noise,  and  somebody  hastily 
coming  up  the  stairs.  Our  hostess  crimsoned,  turned  pale, 
rose,  and  went'  a  few  steps  towards  the  door,  when  it  was 
tlnrown  open,  and  a  man  with  a  wild  expression  of  repressed 
anger,  in  a  pale,  stern,  and  strongly-marked  countenance, 
entered  hastily,  bowed  haughtily  and  n^ligently  to  the 
company  whom  he  found  in  the  room,  and  seated  himself  in 
a  window,  where  he  remaiued  silent ;  whilst  he  cast,  never- 
theless, fierce,  angry,  and  inquiring  glances  upon  our  hand- 
some hostess,  who,  evidently  trembling,  came  silently  and 
reseated  herself  by  her  Honour.  By  degrees,  however,  her 
demeanour  became  calmer,  and  she  answered  several  times 
the  angry  glances  which  were  cast  at  her  with  a  look  full  of 
pride  and  even  disdain. 

The  Colonel,  who  measured  the  newly-arrived  with  search- 
ing looks,  addrrased  to  him  a  question  respecting  the  weather. 
At  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  Unknown  turned  himself 
quickly  round,  regarded  the  inquirer  keenly,  and  a  pale  red 
^ged  his  sunken  cheeks,  tis  he  replied,  without  seeming  to 
know  that  which  he  said,  "Yes,  yes — it  no  longer  rains; 
any  one  may  go  out  now." 

He  looked  again  through  the  window,  and  repeated,  "  It 
clears  up — one  might  go  without  any  danger.^ 

The  Uolonel,  who  on  this  day  seemed  to  be  possessed  by 
the  spirit  of  contradiction,  said,  against  all  appearances,  for 
it  cleared  up  eivery  moment,  "  It  changes  now ;  it  clouds 
over,  and  certainly  Degms  to  rain  worse  than  ever." 

iSer  Honour  gave  him  now  a  little  friendly  beseeching 
glance,  and  at  this  silent  prayer  be  rose  up,  and  saw  at 

2b 
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length  that  it  had  cleared  up,  and  that  people  might  ^'  go  their 
way." 

Amid  expressions  of  gratitude  and  apologies  we  made  our 
adieus  to  the  Wood-lady  and  her  daughter,  who  had  lai^e 
tears  in  her  beautiful  eyes  when  we  left  the  room ;  silently 
saluting  Mr.  Zemebok,  as  Julie  caUed  him,  who  seemed  to 
wish  to  shoot  us  with  his  eyes,  and  to  help  us  off. 

"  You  will  go  with  us,  Carl  P"  said  the  Colonel  to  his  son ; 
"  or  do  you  still  think  of  looking  for  the  Linnssa  bo ?" 

"I  shall  run  and  see  whether  the  carriage  is  in  order," 
returned  the  Comet,  and  was  off  like  a  storm- wind. 

When  we  a^ain  were  seated  in  the  carriage,  the  Comet 
was  assailed  with  questions.  He  declared  that  he  knew  no 
more  of  the  handsome  foreigner  than  we  did :  upon  one  of 
his  rambles  into  the  country  he  had  made  her  acquaintance* 
— he  knew  that  she  was  handsome  and  amiable,  lived  apart 
from  the  whole  world,  and  seemed  to  be  poor — ^for  the  rest' 
he  knew  nothing  more — nothing  at  all ! 

"  Poor  r*  exclaimed  her  Honour,  "  and  dressed  in  that  way 
— such  lace ! 

The  Cornet  crimsoned,  and  merely  said — "They  are  al- 
ways very  well  dressed." 

"  But  who  in  all  the  world  was  the  cross  gentleman  ?'* 
asked  JuHe. 

"  The  gentleman  of  the  house,"  answered  the  Comet ;  "he 
seems  to  have  an  unhappy  and  an  irritable  temper — for  the 
rest,  I  do  not  know  the  wmily." 

The  Colonel  looked  sharply  at  his  son,  who  was  evidently 
embarrassed. 

All  were  silent  in  the  carriage.  Her  Honour  nodded  her 
head  as  an  accompaniment  to  her  own  thoughts. 

Once  the  Colonel  interrupted  the  silence,  as  he  said, 
smiling  good-humouredly,  "  I  have  yet  her  *  klmg,  kling,'  in 
my  ears."' 

"  Kling,  kling  ?"  repeated  the  Comet,  reddening. 

"Yes,  yes!"  replied  the  Colonfel,  drily;  and  all  were 
again  silent. 

Julie  had,  it  is  true,  her  heart  and  her  eyes  full  of  ani- 
mated words  about  the  two  handsome  foreigners,  but  she  did 
not  rightly  know  upon  what  ground  she  stood  with  regard 
to  her  brother's  acquaintance  with  them,  and  besides  that, 
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seldom  ventured  in  the  presence  of  her  father  to  give  vent  to 
her  raptures,  from  dread  of  his  sarcastic  looks,  of  which  she 
had  a  panic-terror. 

"It  is  extraordinary,"  said  the  Colonel  again,  ''that 
exactly  in  that  woody  region,  east  of  Thorsborg,  the  rare 
LinnsBa  bo—." 

"  Do  you  not  think,  papa,"  interrupted  the  Comet,  hastily, 
"  that  I  should  close  tne  window ;  or  perhaps  papa  should 
not  talk  just  now — so  much — the  cold  mist  comes  in." 

"  Thanks  for  your  care,  my  son ;  there  is  no  danger  for 
me.  I  fear  more  for  you — that  you  may  have  caught  some- 
malady  on  your  botanical  excursions — that  you  have  taken 
cold — ^have  the  ague." 

"The  ague!"  said  the  Comet,  laughing,  but  reddening' 
at  the  same  time ;  "  one  might  rather  talk  about  a 
fever " 

"  I  will  be  your  doctor,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  and  as  I  see 
already  considerable  symptoms,  I  order  you " 

"  Thanks  most  humbly,  my  best  papa  f  But  there  is  now 
no  danger  at  all — that  1  assure  you.  Besides  which,  I  have 
much respect  for  medicines." 

The  Cblonel  was  silent.  Her  Honour  sighed.  Julie  cast 
arch  glances  at  me.  The  carriage  drew  up,  we  were  at  home. 
It  was  already  quite  late  in  the  evening. 

During  supper  the  Colonel  said  to  his  son,  "  Now,  Carl, 
when  were  you  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  your  Linnsa 
borealis  ?" 

The  Comet  answered  briskly,  "  Exactly  to-day,  papa !" 
and  taking  out  his  pocket-book,  drew  from  it  a  little  plant, 
saying,  "  this  little  northern  flower,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  Sweden  and  Norway,  is  found  only  in  Switzerland  and 
upon  a  mountain  in  America,  has  a  most  remarkable  smell, 
particularly  in  the  night-time.  It  has  already  begun  to  dry, 
out  it  smells  yet — does  it  not,  Julie  P" 

"  Bless  me !  dear  Carl !"  exclaimed  Julie,  "  it  smells  really 

strong  of  wormwood ! or,  no what  do  I  say  ? — ^it 

smells " 

"Wormwood!"  said  the  Comet,  confusedly,  and  looked 
with  embarrassment  upon  his  spris  of  wormwood ;  "  I  have 
made  a  mistake ^I  nave  lost,  I  had " 

The  Colonel  laughed  sarcastically,  "  One  must  confess," 

2b2 
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rfraid  he,  "  that  this  Linnada   borealis   is  a  most  curious 
plant !" 

The  person,  however,  who,  soon  after  this,  came  to  baow 
something  more  about  the  LinnsBa  borealis,  was  her  Honour. 
There  existed  between  mother  and  son  such  a  heartfelt 
tenderness,  the  questions  of  i  the  one  inevitably  drew  forth 
the  confidence  of  the  other,  if  this  were  not  volunteered.  Of 
dl  h«r  children  her  Honour  loved  most  her  eldest  son,  al- 
though she  would  not  confess  that  her  heart  knew  any  differ- 
e&ee  between  them.  He  of  all  was  the  most  like  her,  not 
only  in  feature,  but  in  the  intrinsic  goodness  of  heart.  'Be- 
sides, the  care  which  YAb  extremely  weak  and  delicate  child- 
hood required,  had  cost  her  a  great  deal  of  her  own  health 
and  strength,  and  that,  perhaps,  more  than  all  the  rest,  had 
fettered  her  maternal  heart  to  the  child  who  was  preserved 
through  so  many  sacrifices.  That  which  costs  us  much  be- 
comes precious  to  us.  Now  also  was  she  rewarded  by  the 
most  heartfelt  filial  love. 

If  her  Honour  knew  of  any  mystery,  she  did  not  help  us 
out  of  our  darkness.  The  Colonel  seemed  to  know  no  more 
than  we  did,  because  he  used  frequently  to  joke  in  gay 
humour  about  botany  and  Linnaea  borealis,  of  which  word 
the  Cornet  had  a  real  horror — and  the  utterance  of  which  he 
always  endeavoured  to  prevent,  l^  the  introduction  of  some 
new  subject,  the  first  that  offered. 

In  the  mean  time  he  continued  his  rambles  uninterruptedly ; 
even  undertook  a  little  journey  on  foot  to  an  adjacent  district, 
which  would  occupy  a  week ;  oecause — ^but  of  that  hereafter. 

The  Colonel  said  with  his  customary  quietness,  '^In  a 
fortnight  the  young  gentleman  will  join  his  regiment,  after- 
wards an  expedition  to  Eoslagen  will  occupy  him  the  whole 
Bummer ;  he  will  lose  his  love  for  botany  and  the  Linnaea 
borealis  during  that  time." 

^  During  aU  this  Julie  was  in  her  turn  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition. Lieutenant  Arvid,  who  in  the  country  missed  those 
subjects  of  conversation  which  were  furnished  by  a  city  life, 
began  in  his  tete-ortete  with  his  bride,  to  have  nothing  to  say 
but,  "  My  little  Julie !"  to  which  by  way  of  filling  up  the 
pause  a  kiss  always  ensued,  to  which  the  ^'  little  Julie  was 
sometimes  averse.  After  the  lovers  had  sate  beside  each 
other  for  a  long  time  in  silent  attention  she  began  to  yawn. 
Then  said  Arvid,  "  Thou  art  sleepy,  little  Julie." 
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"Tea,"  she  replied;  ''and  thanks  to  thee  for  it,''  she 
thought. 

''  Lean  against  me,  my  angel,  and  get  a  little  nap,"  said 
the  gentle  Yoice  of  her  future  earthly  support ;  "  lean  against 
me  and  the  so&  cushion,  which  I  will  place  thus.  I  will 
lean  against  the  other  piUow,  and  also  have  a  nap — ^that  will 
be  divinely  beautiM !" 

With  rather  a  troubled  look,  Julie  followed  the  advice,  and 
presently  people  saw,  both  forenoon  and  afternoon,  the  be- 
trothed sitting  and  hal&dumbering  together.  Julie  often 
said,  to  be  sure,  that  it  was  a  sin  and  a  shame  thus  to  steep 
away  life,  but  her  bridegroom  thought  that  it  was  thus  that, 
one  enjoyed  it  most,  and  thus,  as  not  only  a  good  little  wife  but 
abride  will  attend  to  the  wishes  of  her  beloved,  Julie  took  for 
the  present  her  forenoon  and  afternoon  nap.  Once  she  was 
heani  to  say  half  angrily,  in  return  to  Lieutenant  Anrid's 
prayer,  that  she  would  consider  him  as  a  cushion,  ^  I  assure 
you,  that  I  begin  to  do  so  in  real  earnest." 


THE   Blilirn   €kUl£. 

I  SM«— tha  night  alnM. 

Heb  Blonour,  who  now  for  certainty  had  discovered  1^ 
grounds  of  my  supposed  melancholy  in  a  probable  tendency 
to  consumption,  prescribed  for  me  a  course  of  milk  diet,  and 
leisurely  walks  into  the  fresh  air  early  in  the  morning. 

Perhaps  also  she  did  so  in  order  that  in  an  easy  manner 
she  might  make  me  the  companion  of  Elisabeth,  to  whom  the 
physicians  had  prescribed  the  same  diet.  But  however  that 
might  be,  four  things  were-  made  out :  I  was  melancholy ;  I 
had  consumption ;  I  should  be  cured ;  and  I  must  walk. 

I  began  thus  to  drink  milk,  and  walk  out  arm  in  arm  with 
the  silent  Elisabeth  through  the  beautiful  park,  when  the 
birds,  especially  at  this  time  of  the  day,  struck  up  concerts, 
in  which  they  were  not  disturbed  by  the  gentle  steps  of  the 
two  wanderers,  nor  by  merry  words  from  their  lips. 

Elisabeth's  state  of  mind  was  in  the  beginning  cold  and 
unfriendly.  She  was  almost  always  silent,  and  the  few  words 
which  she  uttered  bore  the  impression  of  a  diseased  and 
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irritable  temper.  She  often  asked,  "What  o'clock  is  itp" 
And  upon  my  reply,  there  always  followed  an  impatient  sigh, 
"Not  more?*' 

I  was  silent,  because  I — because  I  really  did  not  know 
what  to  say — ^because  I  dreaded  by  an  imprudent  word  to 
wound  her  restless,  sensitive,  unhappy  soul.  I  saw  her 
suffer — would  so  gladly  have  endeavoured  to  console  her,  but 
knew  not  what  tone  I  must  strike  that  might  beneficially 
reach  her  heart.  Besides,  it  seems  true  that  human  words 
have  less  power  to  assuage  the  suffering  of  a  being  than  this 
mild,  fresh,  Hfe-^ving  spring  air  which  floated  around  us, 
than  this  melodious  chorus  which  swelled  forth  from  the 
soughing  groves,  than  this  ricb  deUcious  odour  whicb  seemed 
to  be  the  breath  of  young  nature,  which  we  drew  in  with 
ours,  and  which  livingly  pressed  to  the  inmost  of  our  souls. 
Ah,  what  could  I  have  said,  indeed,  more  beneficial,  more 
tender,  more  calming,  than  this  beautiful,  wonderful  poesy 
of  nature ! 

By  degrees  Elisabeth's  state  of  mind  became  gentler.  My 
silent  but  unobtrusive  attentions  were  no  longer  repulsed 
unkindly.  She  spoke  more  frequently,  and  with  greater 
calmness. 

One  day  she  said  to  me,  "  You  are  as  quiet  and  kind  as 
nature ;  it  does  me  good  to  be  with  you."  As  I  never,  with 
a  single  question,  sought  to  intrude  into  the  secrets  of  her 
soul,  she  seemed  by  degrees  to  forget  altogether  that  she 
was  surrounded  by  anything  else  than  that  nature  in  whose 
bosom  the  most  unfortunate  being  need  not  fear  to  pour 
forth  her  sufferings,  and  who  often  is  the  best,  the  most  con- 
soling friend.  She  often  uttered  broken  sounds — now  full 
of  a  still  sorrow,  now  mysterious,  wild,  murmuring ;  some- 
times she  sung  monotonously,  but  charmingly,  a  sort  of 
cradle-song,  as  if  she  would  hush  to  sleep  the  stormy  feelings 
of  her  heart.  This  pensive,  pleasing  song  produced  in  me 
sometimes  exactly  that  melancholy  which  her  Honour  wished 
to  cure. 

In  her  behaviour  Elisabeth  gave  the  same  play  as  hitherto 
to  her  unrestrained  outbreak  of  feelings.  She  often  stretched 
forth  her  arms  with  vehemence,  or  made  movements  with 
them  as  if  she  would  remove  from  her  something  horrible ; 
sometimes  she  pressed  her  hands  tightly  upon  her  breast,  or 
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dasped  them  together  upon  her  brow  with  an  expression  of 
unutterable  suffering.  Often  her  movements  were  so  violent 
and  so  wild  that  it  seemed  to  approach  an  outbreak  of  insa- 
nity. But  as  soon  as  our  mo/'ning  promenade  was  ended, 
and  we  drew  near  home,  she  regained  by  degrees  her  re- 
served, cold,  almost  unnaturally  stiff  demeanour. 

One  morning  when  we  had  sate  upon  a  bench,  she  said 
hastily  to  me,  "  We  sit  in  the  sun — ^is  it  not  so  ?  I  feel  its 
warmth.  Let  us  seek  the  shade.  I  do  not  like  the  sun,  and 
it  has  no  part  in  me." 

I  led  her  to  a  bench  where  a  leafy  hedge  of  lilacs  kept  off 
the  beams  of  the  sun. 

"It  must  be  very  beautiful  to-day,"  said  Elisabeth;  "I 
think  that  I  have  never  felt  such  a  sweet  air."  And  now 
she  began  to  question  me  about  the  colour  of  flowers,  about 
trees  and  birds,  about  all  which  surrounded  us,  beautiful, 
but  for  her  invisible,  and  all  this  with  a  tone  so  mournfully 
gentle,  so  filled  with  quiet  resignation,  that  a  deep  and  in- 
ward emotion  overcame  my  heart ;  and  some  tears,  which  I 
sought  not  to  repress,  fell  from  my  eyes  upon  her  hand, 
which  J^rested  in  mine.  She  hastily  withdrew  it,  saying, 
"  You  weep  for  me,  you  can  feel  compassion  for  me !  No- 
body should  do  so — nobody  should  pity  me — nobody  should 
deplore  me — I  do  not  deserve  it !  x  ou  shall  no  longer  be 
deceived  in  me-r-know  me — detest  me!  This  heart  has 
wished  to  comiDit  a  crime — this  hand  has  committed  a  mur- 
der !  I  advance  now — I  know  it — I  feel  it — ^towards  death, 
but  towards  a  quiet,  almost  easy  death,  far  from  shame  and 
dishonour — and  I  had  deserved  to  end  my  days  by  the  hand 
of  the  executioner  upon  the  gallows." 

It  seemed  at  these  words  as  if  the  day  darkened  around  me 
— ^I  was  silent  in  quiet  horror.  The  blind  girl  was  silent 
too ;  first  with  an  expression  of  wild  despair,  then  with  a 
laugh  of  scorn  upon  her  pale  lips.  At  length  this  passed  off 
in  an  expression  of  gloomy  dejection,  as  she  softly  and  slowly 
asked,  "Is  anybody  near  me  now  ?" 

"  I  am  here,"  replied  I,  as  calmly  and  as  gently  as  possible, 
for  I  felt  how  much  more  the  unoappy  guilty  one  needs  the 
kindness  of  his  fellow-creatures  than  the  innocent  sufferer. 

"Soon,"  said  Elisabeth,  and  laid  her  hands  upon  her 
breast ;  "  soon  will  the  flames  of  hell,  which  rage  here,  be  ex- 
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tingHislied !  Silent  death,  I  know  thy  Mendly  appvoadi.! 
The  &nmhg  of  thy  waving  wings  gives  to  me  at  times  a  mo- 
ment's alleviation.  Soon  will  this  cold  heart  rest,  stiff  ini  tha* 
cold  earth !  Motherly  earth,  thou  wilk  clasp  in  thy  breast 
the  weary  child,  whom  no  malernal  heart,  no  father's  breast,, 
no  friend's  sustaining  arm  has  known  and  blessed,  daring  the 
whole  of  life's  long,  long  day  1  But  why  do  I  complain  P 
That  I  may  receive  the  alms  of  despicable  pity  F  And  not 
once  do  I  deserve  that !     I  am  a  miserable  being !" 

She  was  silent ;  but,  after  a  paiise,  began  again: 

"  It  is  strange ! — to-day — ^to-day — after  so  many  hundred 
days  of  the  silently-sustained  misery  of  life,  my  heart  will 
speak — ^will,  like  a  long-fettered  captive,  breathe  a  freer  air 
— ^will  step  forth  to-day,  regardless  of  the  fec^lings  of  horror* 
and  detestation  which  the  view  of  the  miserable  criminal 
must  awake  in  others.  The  flames  will  now  blaze  up  onee 
more,  aaid  cast  abroad  a  light,  even  though  a  ghastly  one^  be* 
fore  it  is  extinguished  for  ever. 

"  Turn  firom  me  your  face,  Beata !  EoUow  the  example. of 
the  sun — ^it  i»  of  no  consequence— or  rather  is  it  right  so — I 
have  now  something  to  lose — your  pity.  Well,  I  have  de*- 
served  thia  punishment." 

She  was  again  silent.  Yehement  and  painful  feelings- 
seemed  to  shake  her  soul,  and  an  indescribable  expressioni  af 
enthusiasm  and  melancholy  was  painted  on  her  beautiiui 
countenance,  as  she  stretched  forth  her  arms  longingly,  and. 
exclaimed : 

"  Fatherland,  freedom,  honour !  Could  I  have  lived,  and 
fought,  and  died  for  you !  I  should  not  then  have  been  the 
wretched  fallen  being  that  I  now  am.  Oh,  if  I  had  been  a 
man !  Then  would  not  my  heart  have  beaten  fruitlessly  for 
you,  the  worthy  goal  of  the  eagle-flight  of  the  soul !  These 
flames,  which  now  consume  my  criminal  breast,  had  then 
been  kindled  upon  your  altars,  and  blazed  on  high,  a  clearand 
holy  flame  of  sacrifice.  But  now !  Oh,  how  unfortunate  is 
the  woman  to  whom  nature  gives  a  soul,  full  of  fire,  strength 
of  fiseling,  and  enthusiasm!  Unfortunate  the  woman  who 
sees  in  the  narrow  circle  within  which  she  is  called  upon,, 
quietly  and  uniformly,  to  live  and  work,  only  a  joyless  con- 
dition, a.  prison^  a  grave  of  life  ! 

"I  was  this  unhappy  one.     Oh,  how  have  I  suffered 
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through  this  contest  against  desianj !  This  was  the  diagoiit 
with  whiek  I  fought — ^which  i  faneied  myself  elected  to: 
conquer ;  and  it  has  thrown  me  down  into  the  dust,  cmdiedl 
me,  trampled  upon  me  like  a  worm ! 

''  In  the  haughtiness  of  m j  youthful  emotiooB  I  was  prood! 
of  mj  fire,  of  the  depth  and  expanaon  of  my  fiseling.  1  dis^ 
dained  to  regulate  myself  by  reason^  to  acknowledge  any 
other  power  than  my  own  wul.  I  felt  that  I  had  wings.  I 
would  fly.  I  would  raise  loyself  aboye  eyerything. — ^I  haye 
fallen! 

''  Oh  that  my  dying  yoice  could  he  heard  by  eyery  woman, 
who,  fiery  and  impassioned,  beHeyes  herself  formed  to.  be^ 
something  great,  splendid,  and  astonishing ;  who  fancies  that 
the  breadth  and  expanaon  of  feeHng  wherewith  she  is  gifted,, 
entitle  her  to  despise  the  silent  world,  within  which  her  place 
in  the  sodial  ordination  is  asragned,  which  is  appointed  to  her 
both  by  divine  and  human  hiws.  'Oh  that  she  could  see  me^. 
ffkilen  by  oyer-stepping  these  laws,  and  hear  me  warnin^y 
say,  '  Misguided,  pitiable  being !  struggle  against  thy8el^ — 
against  thy  own  impassioned  soul !  Behold  the  dragon  witb 
which  thou  oughtest  to  contend — ^whose  fire  will  consume 
thee,  and  be  the  bane  of  others,  if  thou  do  not  subject  it. 
Submit  thyself  to  the  laws  of  destiny  and  society — combat 
with  thyself,  or  thou  wilt  suffer,  and  wilt  be  erushed  like  me !' 

''  For  me  it  is  too  late  to  combat — ^the  power  is  gone,  the 
wiU  is  gone !  The  fire  has  the  upper  hand.  The  temple 
bunuH,  bums,  bums !  and  will  bum,  till  the  winds  find  in  it 
nothing  but  ashes.  I  haye  myself  kindled  my  funeral  pile — 
I  consume  and  suffer ! 

''  Thou  world  around  me ;  full  of  harmony,  beauty,  and 
song ;  which,  like  an  awakened,  smiling  child,  snrrQunded  me 
with  caressing  arms ;  in  yaan  thou  smilest,  in  yain  thou 
flatt^est.    I  understand  thee  not — ^I  suffer  I 

"  When  I  was  young — it  is  a  century  nnce  then — there 
reigned  already  in  my  breast,  by  turns,  heayen  and  hell.  Tet 
then  I  was  nearer  to  the  fiirst — ^now  I  see  the  heaven  no 
longer.  When  I  was  young,  very  young,  I  loved  already 
with  the  whole  strength  of  passion.  My  first  love  was  for  my 
native  land.  Tou  smile  perhaps,  find  perhaps  this  feeling 
ridiculous  in  the  breast  of  a  girl.  So  have  others  done ;  and 
yet — my  native  land !    The  noble,  beloved  land  of  Sweden, 
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had  all  thy  sons  had  my  heart,  then  wouldst  thou  now  be 
that  which  thou  once  wast — ^the  home  of  heroes — ^the  lion  of 
Europe ! 

"  Tou  have  read — ^have  heard  speak,  of  martyrs — of  the 
fearful  torments,  of  the  almost  incredible  cruelties  which  the 
friends  of  freedom  and  fatherland  have  suffered  in  all  ages; 
and  you  have  turned  away  your  eyes  in  horror,  withdrawn 
your  thoughts.  I  read  also,  I  heard  also  of  the  fate  of  these, 
but  thirsted  to  share  them ;  dwelt  with  curiosity  upon  aU 
pangs,  aU  torments  of  hell ;  they  seemed  to  me  the  bliss  of 
heaven,  if  borne,  oh  fatherland,  for  thee !  I  besought  from 
heaven  for  the  honour,  the  joy  of  these ! 

"  "Whilst  the  flower  of  my  youth  unfolded,  and  my  feelings 
swelled  like  the  streams  of  spring,  the  murder-chariot  of  war 
rolled  through  Europe — ^but  only  an  echo  of  the  clangour  of 
arms,  which  gHttered  forth  from  contending  masses,  reached 
our  peaceful  land.  It  reached  my  heart,  and  awoke  there  the 
wildest,  the  most  transporting  feelings.  Ah,  I  was  only  a 
woman !  people  laughed!^at  my  enthusiasm,  they  ridiculed  it. 
I  wept  the  bitterest  tears  of  indignation,  and  concealed  my 
fervour  in  my  own  breast. 

"  Peace  was  made,  and  the  jmmes  fatherland  and  freedom, 
which  in  the  blaze  of  the  fires  of  war  seemed  so  splendid  and 
bright,  lost,  under  the  shadow  of  the  olive,  many  of  their  en- 
chanting rays.  Even  in  my  breast  these  beautiful  names 
lost  their  magical  power,  since  no  longer  was  united  to  them 
thoughts  of  danger,  combat,  and  honourable  death.  Peace 
was  made ;  the  excitement  of  mind  was  stilled.  The  world 
which  surrounded  me  was  more  comnjon-place  and  uniform 
than  before.  But  my  heart  remained  like  itself,  desirous  to 
live,  desirous  to  labour ;  I  was  as  before,  and  more  than  be- 
fore, ambitious  to  attain  the  splendid  heights  of  existence, 
and  was  repulsed  again  for  ever  to  my  life  of  nothingness  by 
my  fellow-creatures,  the  laws  of  society,  conventional  life, 
and  established  proprieties.  Never  was  a  galley-slave  so  un- 
happy as  I.  Eestless  as  the  spirit  of  the  tempest  my  soul  ' 
agitated  itself,  embracing  the  world,  it  desired  to  raise  itself 
to  the  stars,  pressed  through  the  covering  of  every  feeling 
the  impediments  to  all  knowledge  ;  and  my  body  and  my  ob- 
servation remained  fettered  to  that  which  is  the  most  de- 
spised, and  the  most  trivial  in  life.     I  lived  as  it  were,  two 
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existences  in  one — and  the  one  was  the  torment  of  the 
other. 

"  The  only  passion  permitted  by  the  world  to  the  heart  of 
woman — ^in  education  its  development  mostly  takes  place 
through  the  reading  of  noTels,  sentimental  poetry,  and  such 
like — ^is  love.  I  became  acquainted  with  it.  People  saj 
that  it  ennobles  the  woman,  that  it  creates  her  happiness — ^it 
has  conducted  me  to  crime,  it  conducts  me  now  to  my  grave ! 

"  My  father  died.  He  never  understood,  never  loved  me, 
never  made  me  happy !  why  did  he  give  me  life  P  Had  my 
mother  lived,  oh  she  would  have  understood,  would  have 
loved  me !  I  have  heard  much  said  of  her ;  she  had  suffered 
much — combated  much.  I  was  the  offspring  of  her  last  sigh, 
which  I  drew  in  with  my  first  breath — ^with  the  first  and  last 
mother's  kiss.  Therefore  my  whole  life  also  was  perhaps  like 
to  a  work  of  death — a  strifb,  an  etemiil  combat.  Soon,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  at  an  end ! 

"My  guardian,  from  whom  I  had  lived  hitherto  very 
distant,  took  me  to  live  with  him.  You  know  him — ^but  no, 
you  know  him  not !  You  fancy  him  to  be  a  god  upon  earth — 
and  he  is  a  stem,  inflexible  man — an  irreconcileable,  severe 
judge.  Oh  how  stem  has  he  not  been  with  me !  How  I 
loved  him !  I  had  nobody  and  nothing  upon  earth.  He  was 
everything  to  me.  I  saw  nothing  and  nobody  except  him.  I 
told  him  so.  Oh  if  he  had  only  had  some  gentleness,  some 
mercy  towards  me !  But  he  was  only  severe.  His  eye  was 
cold,  his  word  austere.  I  was  in  despair,  but  I  adored  him 
nevertheless. 

"  I  was  handsome,  I  was  intellectual ;  full  of  youth,  and 
life,  and  feeling.  As  the  waves  in  vain  strike  against  the 
rock  which  resists  and  repels  them,  so  in  vain  were  all  mj 
feelings,  all  my  natural  gifts,  offered  like  a  sacrifice  on  his 
altar.  Ah,  the  waves  may  yet  bathe  with  tears  the  hard 
breast  which  breaks  and  repulses  them !  I  could  not  weep 
upon  the  hand  which  thrust  me  back — ^which  extended  to  me 
the  chalice  of  death.  He  whom  I  valued  and  loved  above  all 
things,  he  called  my  feeling  for  him  criminal.  I  know  not 
whether  it  were  so  or  no.  Common  it  was  not — and 
perhaps  not  suitable  for  earth.  I  should  not  at  that  time 
nave  shimned  the  glance  of  angels  into  my  heart — ^they 
would  have  understood  me.    The  angels  of  heaven  love 
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indeed] — and  must  love  in  a  higher  and  purer  degree-  than 
the  children  of  earth,  for  they  love  the  highest  good — ^they 
lovet  God !  Ah,  he  was  s  Qtod  to  me !  W  hy  waa  he  only  a 
-vengeful^  austere- judge  ?  Biia  judgment  of  me  caused  me  to- 
despise  mysoU^  and  adore  him  only  the  more ! 

''At  one  momenti  woiidly  pride  acose  in  my  breast;  I 
wished  to  eonquar  my  passion — ^to  punish  the  inflexible 
seyerity  o£  its  object. 

''  I  betrothed  myself  to  a  young  man — good  and  amiable  I 
belieya — ^who  loved  me;  I  do  not  remember  much  about 
him*  I  wished  to  punish,  and  thought  I  could  do  so  by  this* 
means;  yea — because  sometimes  there  passed  throu^  me 
the  belief  that — I  was  loved  by  him  who  was  everything  to 
me..  Canlove.be  the  only  fire  which  does  not  possess  the 
power  to  warm  the  object  about  which  all  its  burning  rays 
coUeotR-r—And  besides  that,  I  was  so  beautiM — and  he  was, 
I  know  it,  weak  towards  female  beauty.  Yet  what  have  I 
said!  when  indeed  was  he  weak?  When  did  I  see  him 
waver — ^the  proud,  nobte,  strong  ?  Oh,  I — I  was  the  weak — 
the  bewildered,.,  the  befooled,  the  miserable ! 

"Preparations  were  made  for  my  marriage;  the  bridal 
dresses,  were  all  seady;  they  surrounded  me  with  presents, 
caresses,  and  flatteries.  I  looked  upon  him  whom  I  loved — 
he  was  very  pale. 

''  The  marriage-day  came — ^the  hour  for  the  ceremony  came 
— I  looked  at  him,,  he  was  pale ;  there  burned  in  his  eyes  a 
gloomy  flame ;  but  he  said — ^nothing.  In  the  last  important 
moment — I  looked  again  at  him — at  that  time  he  turned  his 
fltoe.£K)m  me ;  his  handsome,  noble,  beloved  face,  he  turned 
^m  me — with  a  look—- oh  memory !  I  said,  Yes  !  Hell  was 
in  my  heart ! 

"  That  same  evening  I  went  forth  and  hid  myself — hid 
myself  &om  every  one.  It  was  .strange  in  my  brain  and  in 
my  breast.  How  they  sought  for  me ! — ^ha,  ha,  ha  I  there 
was  a  commotion ! 

"  I  had  some  money  with  me,  and  succeeded,  by  travelling 
under  an  assumed  name,,  in  reaching  one  of  the  dea-ports  ol 
Sweden* 

"  I  saw  the  sea — a  storm  agitated  it — the  morning  heaven 
stood  above  it  with  red  flames.  I  remember  it  yet — ah !  it 
was  beautiful !    I  sate  upon  a  rock,  and  looked  out  at  the 
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sea.  The  immeasurable  opened  its  arms  for  .me ;  billow  rolled 
over  billow  —  roaring,  foaming  —  thither — ^thither — in  I^B 
infinite,  towards  the  unbounded  distance,  where  ocean  and 
heaven  embraced  each  other.  It  roared  and  raged — ^hu !  it 
was  fearful  and  magnificent.  Something  like  a  firesh  gale 
swept  through  my  troubled  breast.  I  &lt  myself  re&eshed, 
strengthenea.  The  billows  spoke  a  language  which  did  me 
good.  They  whispered,  they  beckoned  to  me,  'Thither! 
thither !'  Half  the  day  I  sate  silent  upon  the  rock ;  looked 
out  at  the  sea  and  listened ;  saw  the  sun  ascend  &om  the 
waves,  saw  the  sails  with  white  dove-like  wings  upon  the  blue 
sea,  under  the  blue  heaven,  floating  away  towards  some  far- 
off  peaceful  shore.  I  listened  to  the  admonitory  voices  of 
the  oHlows,  and  determined  to  foUow  their  call. 

''  I  wished  to  go  to  America.  I  wished  to  go  far,  far  from 
the  earth  which  he  trod,  from  the  air  which  he  breathed ; 
from  the  language,  the  manners,  which  were  his. 

"  The  day  was  come  on  which  I  was  to  set  out — ^it  was  now 
the  hour.  I  was  about  to  ascend  into  the  ship  of  my  deHver- 
ance,  its  sails  floated  merrily  in  a  favourable  wind;  soon 
should  I  be  rocked  upon  the  heaving  waves,  which  sung  so 
pleasantly — amid  their  song,  all  at  once  was  heard  the  sound 
of  a  voice — I  felt  my  arm  seized — ^and  dragged  back  by  force. 
Terrific  words  were  spoken  to  me  by  a  beloved  voice.  I  scarcely 
imderstood  th^m — everytiiing  appeared  to  me  strange — ^in- 
comprehensible. I  was  brought  back  to  my  husband  like  a 
prisoner.  At  that  time  I  felt  something  extraordinary  in  my 
brain  and  heart — ^it  was  a  dance,  a  whn*ling — and  as  it  weire 
a  gnawmg  grief.  It  increased  and  increased  in  violenc&-I 
became  what  people  call — ^mad ! 

"  The  same  hand  which  led  me  with  force  from  the  shore 
of  deliverance,  now  fettered  my  hands.  He  whom  I  loved  so 
infinitely — for  whom  I  would  have  given  my  life  a  thousand 
times — he — laid  me  in  chains — and  conducted  .me  to— -the 
madhouse! 

'^  A  time,  without  time,  passed  over  for  me  there— days, 
nights,  mornings,  evenings,  all  were  alike — all  were  a  blank. 
Of  this  time  I  remember  nothing — only  this,  that  I  several 
times  heard  a  weU-known  voice  mention  my  name ;  .also  this, 
that  once  somebody  near  me  said,  *  Yet  if  she  could  but 
weep !'    I  wondered  then  very  much  what  all  this  meant. 
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and  often  repeated,  in  a  sort  of  confdsed  uneasineBS, 
*  weep  ?• 

"  One  day — I  know  not  where  they  had  conducted  me — 
nor  with  whom  I  was.  Everything  floated  before  my  eyes  in 
wild  confused  masses.  Then  all  at  once  I  perceived  a  roar- 
ing, like  that  of  a  stormy  sea ;  but  the  roaring  was  possessed 
of  a  sound,  a  tone — swelled  in  wonderful  and  mighty  harmony, 
sunk  into  a  pleasant  and  grave  melody. 

"With  this  a  voice  united  itself,  which  sang  clear  and 
still— 

*  0  Lamb  of  God  which  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world.' 

"  Like  a  cloud  which,  full  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  sinks 
down  upon  a  hard  barren  earth,  thus  sank  down  upon  my 
ttiflened  soul  the  holy  harmony,  and  extinguished  its  scorch- 
ing lava. 

"  Impelled  now  by  a  strange  power,  I  began  loudly  to 
accompany  the  singing,  and  sang  with  a  full  remembrance  of 
the  words  and  the  music.  It  was  that  which  I  heard  when 
I  received  the  communion  first — when  I,  with  holy  feelings, 
bowed  my  knee,  and  saw  heaven  open  itself  above  me.  At 
the  words, 

*  Give  UB  thy  peace !'  ' 

my  tears  began  to  flow,  and  from  this  hour  my  consciousness 
returned.  Yes,  that — ^but  peace — ah,  I  felt  not  peace ;  and 
ever  since,  and  perhaps  for  ever,  has  the  dove  of  heaven  kept 
aloof  from  me. 

"  Ah,  I  did  not  deserve  that  it  should  come  to  my  breast ! 
there  was  no  submission,  no  sanctiflcation,  no  desire  for  it. 

*'  My  husband  was  dead.  I  was  glad  of  it.  I  came  again 
to  the  house  of  my  guardian ;  I  wished  to  do  so ;  my  heart 
had  undergone  a  change,  and  I  believed  that  I  hated  as  much 
as  I  had  loved  before.  I  wished  again  to  see  him  for  whom 
I  had  sufiered  so  much — see  him  to  defy  him  ;  to  let  him 
see,  and  if  possible  feel,  that  even  I  could  be  proud,  cold, 
disdainfiil.  I  wished  to  humble  him.  Adored  by  wife  and 
children,  and  loving  them  in  return,  I  saw  him  stand  calmly 
and  happily  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  For  all— *for  the 
very  meanest,  he  had  kindness ;  for  me  he  had  only  a  look 
more  cold,  more  proud,  more  severe  than  before. 
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''  I  felt  all  the  chords  of  my  soul  vibrate.  A  horrible  feel- 
ing took  possession  of  my  breast.  His  actual  coldness 
mocked  mj  assumed  coldness ;  his  strength,  my  weakness ; 
his  calmness,  my  perpetual  disquiet.  He  had  acted  severely 
towards  me.  I  thought  that  he,  in  his  happy  pride,  trampled 
me  like  a  worm  in  the  dust.  His  image  pursued  me ;  sleep- 
ing or  waking  I  saw  it  alone.  It  stood  before  me  like  a 
giant ;  he  stifled,  he  stopped  my  breath.  If  he  were  not, 
then  I  should  breathe !  If  he  were  not,  then  J  should  be ! 
If  he  no  longer  lived,  then  he  would  .cease  to  be  my  life's 
torment.  Struck  out  from-  the  number  of  the  living,  he 
would  soon  cease  to  exist  in  the  memory  of  the  living.  I 
would  give  myself  air — revenge — punish  him — revenge !  To- 
day, to-day  his  calm  look  defied  me — to-morrow ! 

"  Crime,  like  a  word,  the  oflspring  of  thought,  springs 
forth  and  appears  often  like  something  harmless;  but  its 
consequences  extend  themselves  through  eternity. 

''  One  evening  I  mixed  arsenic  in  a  glass  of  almond  milk 
which  my  guardian  was  about  to  drink. 

"I  had  some  by  me  to  mix  for  myself;  for  it  occurred 
to  me  that  I  should  feel — ^remorse.  Have^  ^ou  felt  re- 
morse?" 

I  was  in  ho  mood  to  answer. 

Elisabeth  continued:  "After  I  had  done  this  horrible 
deed,  I  went  up  to  my  own  room;  I  felt  myself  calm  and 
cold ;  marble  cold  was  my  body ;  my  heart  seemed  the  same ; 
its  throbbiQg  was  stupified.  I  stood  before  the  fire  warming 
my  icy  hands,  when  I  heard  violent  movements  and  an 
anxious  noise  in  the  house. 

"  Anxiety  then  took  hold  of  me.  I  went  down  and  saw 
my  victim,  pale  as  death,  almost  without  consciousness, 
leaning  back  on  the  so&,  surrounded  by  wife  and  duldren, 
who  were  sunk  in  an  agony  of  despair. 

"  As  I  entered,  my  guardian  cast  a  look  upon  me ;  never 
shall  I  forget  it !  Then  a  burning  spirit  of  hell  approached 
me,  and  seized  with  sharp,  bloody  claws  upon  my  heart;.  It 
was  remorse  ! 

''I  confessed  my  crime  aloud;  called  for  the  curse  of 
them  whom  I  had  made  unhappy.  I  threw  myself  on  the 
floor,   and  my  forehead  kissed  the  dust.    Nobody  raised 
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against  me  a  voice  of  accmation ;  but  no  liand  was  ei^tended 
to  me.  I  crept  to  the  feet  of  him  whom  I  had  murdered ;  I 
wonted  to  kks  them ;  hut  another  foot  thruBt  me  badk— Ht 
was  his  wife.  I  kissed  it,  and  was  so  happy  as  to  lose  con- 
sciousness. 

"  I  continued  for  a  long  time  in  perfect  bewilderment  of 
mind.  When  I  recoTered  my  consciousness,  I  saw  my  guar- 
dian standing  beside  my  bed,  heard  his  recovery  from  his 
>own  lips,  heard  him  spea^  my  forgiveness. 

'^  So  sunk,  so  deeply  sunk  was  I,  that  I  would  rather  have 
heard  his  curse.  It  would,  it  seemed  to  me,  have  made  my 
unworthiness  less  deep,  and  him  less  great. 

"  The  wildest  storm  of  every  passion  raged  in  my  heaort.  I 
cursed  the  Hght,  and  the  light  withdrew  its  beams  from  my 
unworthy  eyes,  and  eternal  uight  enclosed  my  body  as  well 
as  my  soul. 

"  The  storms  of  nature  are  short ;  calm,  clear  days  suo- 
ceed.  In  the  human  breast  the  hurricanes  of  passion 
rage  long,  and  have  only  a  moment's  calm.  I  knew  such, 
but  it  was  the  calm  of  night — the  stupefaction  of  life^ 
stiffening — ^the  cradle-song  of  darkness.  It  ceased  in  order 
to  give  place  to  a  new  rending,  burning  fire,  which  the  eter- 
nally flowing  fountains  of  tears  never  could  quench.  I  felt 
an  infinitely  oppressive,  burning  desire  for  reconciliation. 

"  Oh,  the  death  of  the  cross — ^torments,  bloody  sweat,  un- 
ending pain !  to  suffer  it,  and  through  it  reconcilintion ; 
that,  that  had  been  delight!  But  blind,  like  a  mummy 
among  living  beings ;  a  criminal  broken  off  &om  humanity ; 
a  nullity,  a  nothing — I  stood,  despicable,  despised!  Oh, 
misery,  misery,  misery ! 

''  That  I  might,  however,  at  the  least,  puni^  myself,  I 
determined  to  five — to  live— a  mark  for  the  scorn  of  those 
whom  I  loved  and  honoured ;  to  repulse  every  compassionate 
hand — and  to  torment  myself  as  much  as  possible. 

**  I  left  once  more  the  family  whose  happiness  I  had  nearly 
.deslaroyed,  and  for  several  years  passed  a  wretched  life.  1 
returned  because  death  had  laid  nis  hand  upon  my  breast. 
My  guardian  wished  it.  He  shall  govern  my  existence  till 
its  last  breath.  I  can  no  longer  help  it — ^it  is  the  decree  of 
fiite.    I  have  power  no  longer — ^with  me  all  is  past— ^ast !" 
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She  ceased.  I  began  now  to  speak  some  calm,  admonitory 
words.  I  spoke  of  patience,  of  submission — ^I  mentioned — 
prayer. 

"  Prayer !"  repeated  Elisabetb,  with  a  bitter  smile. 
"Listen,  Beata.  For  the  whole  of  many  years  I  have 
prayed — night  and  day,  at  aU  times,  at  every  moment;  I 
have  lain  upon  my  knees  till  the  cold  has  stiffened  my  limbs 
to  ice,  and  prayed,  *  O  Father,  take  this  cup  from  me  !* 
Prayer  has  become  to  me  like  a  stone  which  has  been  thrown 
upwards  and  falls  down  again  and  wounds  the  breast  of  the 
sufferer — I  pray — never  more !" 

"  Oh,  pray — oh,  pray !"  I  said,  weeping ;  "  pray  only  with 
a  right  mind— Gk)d  pities— gives  strength  to  the  pure  wiU." 

"  God  ?"  said  the  Blind,  with  a  gloomy  voice.  "  Oh, 
world — which  I  shall  never  more  see ; — sun,  which  no  more 
will  light  my  eyes — ^thou  speakest  of  a  God !  Heart,  eternal 
disquiet!  his  name  sounds  in  thy  throbbing.  Conscience, 
chastiser,  thou  proclaimest  revenge!  Eire  of  love— thou 
life  of  my  life !  &om  thy  flames  I  divine  thy  eternal  origin. 
But,  bright  angel — thou,  faith — which  canst  show  me  my 
God — ^thee  I  know  not.  I  had  been  early  cast  down  into 
the  abyss  of  doubt.  I  deny  not — ^but  I  believe  not.  I  see 
— darlmess  alone." 

"  And  the  clearness  of  reconciliation  ?  And  the  beaming 
glory  of  the  Crucified? — ^and  Jesus?"  I  asked,  with  asto- 
nishment and  horror. 

The  Blind  was  silent  a  moment,  with  an  expression  of 
bitter  melancholy,  and  then  said : 

"  I  once  read  about  a  vision  or  dream — and  many  a  time 
has  its  spectral  form  arisen,  horrible  and  sad,  in  my  inward 
being. 

"  £q  the  middle  of  the  night,*  shaken  by  invisible  hands, 
the  doors  of  the  church  sprang  open.  A  crowd  of  dejected 
shadows  thronged  around  the  altar,  and  only  their  breasts 
heaved  and  moved  with  violence.  The  children  rested,  how- 
ever^uietly  in  their  graves. 

"  Then  descended  from  on  high  down  to  the  altar  a  beam- 
ing shape,  noble,  sublime,  and  which  bore  the  stamp  of  un- 
obliterated  suffering.    The  dead  exclaimed,  'O  Cnrist!  is 

*  Jean  Paul's  Dreanu 
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there  no  God  P'  He  answered,  '  There  ia  none !'  All  the 
shades  began  to  tremble  yiolentlj ;  and  Christ  continued : 
*  I  have  gone  through  the  worlds,  I  have  ascended  above  the 
suns — and  there  also  is  there  no  God.  I  have  trodden  to 
the  extremest  bounds  of  creation,  I  have  looked  down  into 
hell,  and  I  have  exclaimed, "  Eather,  where  art  thou  P"  But 
I  heard  there  onlj  the  rain,  which  fell  down,  drop  afber  drop, 
in  the  depth — and  the  eternal  storm,  which  no  order  leads, 
alone  replied  to  me.  I  then  raised  my  eyes  to  the  vault  of 
heaven,  and  found  there  onlj  space — dark,  silent,  boundless. 
Eternily  rested  upon  chaos,  and  gnawed  it,  and  consumed 
itself  slowly.  "  Eenew  your  bitter,  heartrending  cry  of  la- 
mentation, and  disperse  yourselves,  for  all  is  over!'' '  The 
unconsoled  shadows  vanished.  The  church  soon  was  empty ; 
but  all  at  once — horrible  sight ! — ^hastened  forth  the  dead 
children,  which  in  their  course  had  awoke  in  the  churchyard, 
and  threw  themselves  down  before  the  majestic  form  of  the^ 
altar,  and  exclaimed,  '  Jesus,  have  we  no  father  P'  and  he 
replied,  but  with  a  torrent  of  tears, '  We  axe  aU  fatherless ; 
you  and  I,  we  have  no J*  '* 

Here  the  Blind  broke  oSy  as  if  in  horror  of  this  diseased, 
delirious  fantasy;  was  silent  a  moment;  but  after  this 
clasped  together  her  hands,  stretched  forth  her  arms  as  she 
uttered  a  wild,  penetrating  cry,  full  of  the  most  hozxible 
despair. 

At  this  moment  hasty  steps  approached  us,  and  the  Colo* 
nel  stood  suddenly  before  us,  fixing  upon  me  an  inquiring 
and  uneasy  look.  The  Blind,  who  knew  his  step,  let  fidl  hep 
hands,  trembling,  but  raised  them  again  quickly  towards 
him,  beseeching  him,  with  a  heartrending  expression,  ^  Be 
reconciled !  be  kind  to  me !  I  am  so  unhappy !  If  I  am 
again  mad — do  not  take  me  to  the  madhouse !  It  will  soon 
be  all  over  with  me.  Let  beloved  hands,  at  least,  dose  my 
eyelids  r* 

Compassion  and  deep  pain  a^tated  the  countenance  of  the 
Colonel.  He  looked  long  at  Elisabeth,  seated  himself  beside 
her,  placed  his  arm  sustainingly  around  her  wai^,  and  let 
her  head  rest  upon  his  breast. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  seen  him  tender  towards> 
her.  The  tears  flowed  slowly  down  her  pale  cheeks.  She 
was  beautiful,  but  beautiful  like  a  fallen  angel,  whose  expres- 
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sion  of  despair'  and  deep  shame  shew  l^at  she  Mt  herself 
unworthy  of  the  pity  'diat  was  given  to  her. 

I  now  saw  her  Hononr  approaching  ns  in  the  distanoe: 
When  she  saw  Elisabeth  in  the  arms  of  the  Colonel,  she 
pamsed  for  a  moment,  but  again  advamced  to  us,  although 
.  ^th  some  astonishment  expressed  in  her  fiice.  The  Colonel 
remained  stHl.  Elisabeth  seemed  to  see  nothing  airound  her. 
Her  Honour  came  near  to  us,  the  glances  of  husband  and 
wife  met,  and — melted  together  in  a  dear  and  friendly  beam. 
Erom  a  common  feeling  ^ey  attended  to  each  other  their, 
hand. 

Her  Honour  caressed  Elisabeth,  and  spoke  tenderly  to 
her — she  answered  merely  by  sobs*  After  a  mom^it  the 
Colonel  rose,  and  giying  one  arm  to  Elisabeth,  his  wife  took 
the  other,  and  softiy  and  with  tender  care  they  led. her  homa 
b^^een  them. 

I  remained  alone  quietly  in  the  park.  Amid  uneasy  and 
painful  feelings,  I  looked  up  to  the  mild  vemaL  blue  heavsm, 
with  inward  longing  tiiat  its  deacness  might  beam  down  into 
my  soul. 

During  the  wandering  through  a  quiet  destiny,  saved 
from  the  agitations  which  visit  so  many  pilgrims  of  life,  and 
Bustaiaing  in  a  peaceful  breast  a  living;  faith,  a  sanctifying 
hope ;  the  misfortunes,  suffering-,  and  despair  of  my  fellow- 
creatures  been,  for  the  most  part,  the  doud,  which  at  times 
has  concealed  my  beautiful  sun  and  the  gladness  of  my  life, 
which  many  times  has  made  me  look  up  on  high  with  a  pain- 
fUL— "  Wherefore  ?" 

But  the  answer  is  not  long  delayed,  because  it  has  been 
demanded  with  the  inward  voice  of  prayer.  Calming  winds 
have  wafted  through  my  excited  soul,  and  have  whispered : 

''  The  clouds  fly,  the  sun  remains  still.  The  crime^,  pains, 
and  despair  of  human  beings  cannot  dim  the  goodness  of  the 
Creator.  We  see  merely  a  small  part.  Those  die — change. 
God  is  unchangeable." 

In  vain  is  it  that  we  doubt,  that  we  murmur,  that  we  dis- 
quiet ourselves.  All  the  erring  paths  of  life  have  a  point  of 
exit.  In  the  moment  when  the  darkness  seems  to  us  the 
deepest,  we  are  perhaps  the  nearest  to  the  light.  After  the 
hour  of  midnight  the  hours  of  morning  strike ;  and  were  it 
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even  the  bell  of  death,  which  announced  the  hour  of  deliver- 
ance, what  could  we  indeed  say  to  ourselves  more  consola- 
tory, if  to  us  the  labyrinth  of  life  has  been  narrow  and  dark, 
than,  "  A  door  will  open,  and  we  shall  come  forth — ^to  the 
light!"  Let  it  seem  to  us  ever  so  narrow  and  so  closed 
against  us — ^we  know  it — "  A  door  will  open  to  us !"  WeD, 
then — ^let  us  wait,  let  us  hope ! 

Elisabeth's  state  of  mind  remained  from  this  day  yet  more 
unquiet.  She  had  now  and  then  attacks  of  actual  insanity, 
and  the  care  and  anxiety  for  her  were  redoubled. 

Her  suffering  and  her  painful  existence  diffused  frequently 
a  gloom  over  the  remainder  of  the  family.  In  particular  it 
seemed  to  operate  prejudicially  on  the  health  and  temper  of 
the  ColoneL 

That  I  may  not  weary  the  attention  of  mj  readers  by  fix- 
ing their  eyes  upon  a  picture  so  dark,  I  will  conduct  them 
now  to  another.  It  is  bright  and  gay ;  in  it  appear  united 
the  youth  of  the  earth  and  the  human  heart.  We  will 
call  it — 


SPBIKG     ATfD     LOyE. 
"  I,  I  too  was  in  Arcadia !" 

IsrsoCEST  joys !  innocent  cares !  ye  friends  of  my  young 
years — angels,  who,  amid  smiles  and  tears,  opened  to  me  the 
portals  of  life,  upon  you  I  call  to-day!  And  you  also, 
thoughts,  pure  as  the  blue  of  heaven !  feelings,  warm  as  the 
beams  of  tne  May  sun !  hope,  as  fresh  as  the  breath  of  the 
spring  morning !  I  call  you — come,  oh,  come  to  revive  my 
wearied  mind. 

I  will  sing  of  spring  and  love,  youth  and  gladness  ; — ^plea- 
sant and  fresh  memories,  the  nightingales  of  youth ;  lift  up 
your  voices,  I  will  set  your  songs  to  music,  and  be  yet  once 
more  enchanted  by  your  melody ! 

On  the  two-and-twentieth  day  of  May  ascended  a  clear 
roring-sun,  and  tinged  with  gold-yellow  beams  the  eyelids  of 
Comet  Carl.  Stars  of  the  order  of  the  sword  glittered,  as  it 
were,  by  dozens  before  his  dreaming  eyes.  He  endeavoured 
eagerly  to  see  them  more  clearly,  s&ove  to  open  his  eyes — 
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woke,  and  saw  the  stars  yanisli  before  the  splendid  beams  of 
day,  upon  whose  prisms  of  light  millions  of  atoms  danced. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  this  he  was  to  be  seen,  with 
his  game-bag  upon  his  shoulder,  brushing  through  the  fresh 
morning  dews.  It  was  a  spring  morning,  beautiful  as  that 
described  by  Bottiger : 

All  nature  lay  so  glad  and  still ; 

Green  stood  eadi  molehill  there ; 
And  every  lark  sans  sweetly  shrill, 

To  every  flowerets  prayer. 
The  little  brooks  flowed  softly  on ; 

And  o*er  the  lakers  calm  breast. 
Through  reeds  she  went,  the  silent  swan, 

So  rich  in  song,  in  silver  vest. 

Up  to  the  sun  the  eagle  flew, 

Its  brightness  thence  to  draw ; 
From  flowers  the  bees  their  nectar  drew, 

And  emmets  dragged  Uieir  straw. 
In  the  rose's  cop  the  butterfly 

Its  pnrple  wings  concealed ; 
The  maple  green,  that  grew  hard  by. 

Two  cooing  doves  revealed. 

A  young  roan  there,  in  joyous  mood, 

Was  walking  in  the  shade ; 
The  spring-time  revelled  in  his  blood, 

And  love  his  eye  displayed. 

In  this  young  man  we  now  see  Comet  Carl,  who,  in  the 
affluence  of  pleasant  and  fresh  feelings,  which  the  morning 
hours  of  life  and  nature  united  ^one  bestow,  looked  around 
him — now  up  to  the  bright  blue  heaven,  now  down  to  that 
reflected  in  the  diamonds  of  the  grass  glittering  in  morning 
dews ;  now  to  the  &a  distance,  where  the  rosy-hued  light 
cloudis  withdrew  themselves  ever  farther  and  fifirther. 

A  delicious  babny  odour  came  caressingly  upon  the  wings 
of  the  zephyrs 

Thus  lar  had  I  written,  amid  the  ever  increasing  warmth 
of  the  feelings,  when  I  suddenly  perceived  so  strong  a  fra- 
grance of  rose-essence  that  my  head  became  quite  confused ; 
at  the  same  time  I  became  aware  of  a  buzadng  and  humming 
around  me.  I  lifted  my  pen  (which  just  at  this  moment 
was  as  if  it  were  possessed)  from  the  paper,  and  looked 
around  me. 

What  a  sight !  The  room  was  full  of  little  shining  cherubs, 
with  garlands  of  roses  in  their  hands,  garlands  of  roses  round 
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tbeir  lieads,  acd  whose  inoescMiitlj  trembling  wings  oooa- 
sioned  that  extraordinary  buzzing.  The  longer  I  observe^ 
.these  wonderful  beings,  the  more  dazzling  ajad  bewildering 
jBeemed  to  me  the  colours  which  shone  in  their  eyes,  oipon 
their  cheeks,  upon  their  pinions,  and  so  .on.  And  as  I  turned 
my  eyes  from  tnem,  upon  other  objects— behiid,  then  seemed 
to  me  my  ink  white,  my  paper  black,  my  yellow  walls  were 
green,  myself  (in  the  glass)  couleur  de  rote,  No  wonder 
was  it  that  the  rose  odour  mounted  up  into  my  head. 

I  now  recognised  the  little  xascais.  I  had  seen  them  be- 
fore ;  and  who  has  not  seen,  who  does  not  know  them  ?  It 
is  they  who  play  their  jugglery  upon  the  girl  of  seventeen, 
and  turn  her  head  a  little.  It  is  they  w1k>  confuse  the  eye 
of  the  youth,  and  let  him  read  in  the  tablets  of  his  future, 
"  Pleasure  and  usefuhtess^*  instead  df  "  Utsejulness  andplea- 
sure,^^  It  is  they  who  bear  the  "blame  of  people  giving  them- 
selves so  much  trouble  about  nothing,  running  thirty  miles 
after  a  jack-o'-lantern ;  and  that  they  many  a  time  cannot 
see  clearly  enough  to  lift  their  hands  and  catch  hold  of  their 
good  luck  which  goes  dose  beside  them.  It  is  they  who, 
like  April  weather,  travel  about, 'deceiving  the  whole  world, 
and  making  fools  of  the  whole  ^orld;  who  contrive  that  P. 
gets  married,  and  that  B.  remains  unmarried,  and  that  both 
.do  wrong.;  who  oceafiion  A.  to  say  "Yes,"  J.ito  say  "  "No  ;" 
and  they  both  «ay  wrong.  .It  is  they  Who  tliion^  even  into 
ihe  banking-house  of.Bei!akenman,  nusike  himt;anfu8edin:hiB 
inlls,  and  cause  him  to  write 'down  a  sevrai  instead  of  a  imu. 
It  is  they,  in  short,  who  buzz  so  ammereifully,  humming  ;and 
'Chirring  around  the  bard,  and  (often  osuse  'him  to  produose 
that  which  has  no  sound  reaaon  in  it,  to  paint  Jteality  mih 
iiilfie  colouxs,  and  to  mislead  himself  andodhars.  Charm- 
ing phantasmagoria  of  the  imagination,  little  TCHse-coloured 
jTOgues !  "Who  jknows  you  notf  Wiio  does  juot  lavoid,  does 
not  willingly  chaae  you  away,  who  has  once  eicpemenced  your 
:tari(^.and  yoin*  cheats:?  Who,  in  particular,  who  hyes  and 
weaves  through  (^ereshde^ehinmsee  of  •every'-day  life,  woilffi 
iwith  discretion  >aiid  order  to  throw.his  shuttle  into  1iieaim|ife 
<weh,  -must  he  not  take  care,  more  .than  any  one  else,  that  -he 
does  not  allow  his  brain  to  be  mystified  and  his  thoughts 
.bewildered  h^jaar  rose  lOdour  ?  I  saw  in  wshat  danger  I 
mkooif  upon  what  ,a  dangenms  path  my  ^pen  had  begun  to 
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travel.  I  laid  it  down,  rose  up,  drank  two  glasses  of  water, 
opened  the  window,  breathed  the  yet  snow-cold  April  air, 
looked  up  to  the  bright  heaven,  looked  down  into  the  court 
where  they  were  hanging  out  clothes,  next  turned  my  atten- 
tion upon  three  cats,  which  always  sate  in  a  ground-floor 
window  opposite  to  me,  observing,  with  philosophical  looks 
and  little  motions  of  the  head,  the  world  around  them ;  with 
one  word,  I  allowed  my  looks  to  take  hold  of  the  every-day 
world  around  me,  and  come  out  from  the  world  of  phantasy 
wbich  raised  me  upon  the  wings  of  my  youthful  remem- 
brance, and  spread  itself  around  me.  One  of  the  pretty 
little  rogues  had  whispered  in  my  ear,  "  One  may  permit  a 
little  falsehood,  merely  to  produce  a  good  effect ;"  and  if  I 
had  not  in  time  looked  about  me,  and  bethought  myself, 
then,  perhaps,  the  reader  might  have  happened  to  see  such  a 
spring,  and  such  a  love,  the  like  of  which  is  nowhere  to  be 
found,  unless,  perhaps,  in  Arcadia. 

When  I  returned  from  the  window,  the  air  of  the  room 
was  free  and  fresh.  The  little  rose-coloured  shapes  of  delu- 
sion had  ranished,  and  I  again  saw  all  objects  in  their  true 
and  natural  colours. 

The  picture  of  reality  must  resemble  a  clear  stream,  whicli, 
during  its  course,  reflects  with  purity  and  truth  the  objects 
which  mirror  themselves  in  its  waves,  and  through  whose 
crystal  one  can  see  its  bed  and  aU  that  lies  thereon.  All 
that  the  painter  or  the  author,  in  the  representation  of  these, 
can  permit  to  his  fancy,  is  to  act  the  part  of  a  sunbeam, 
which,  without  changing  the  peculiari^  of  an  object,  jet 
gives  to  .all  hues  a  more  lively  brightness,  lets  the  sparkling 
of  the  waves  become  more  diamond-like,  and  lights  up  wil£ 
A  piu*er  brilliancy  even  the  sandy  bed  of  the  brook. 

In  the  strength  of  this  new  discovery,  I  assume  with  calm- 
ness the  part  of  sunbeams,  allotted  to  me  in  all  discretion, 
and  allow  it  to  pour  its  brightness  over  a  true  representation 
of  spring  and  love.  But  sunshine  may  weary,  like  every- 
thing el^,  when  it  lasts  too  long  (as,  for  example,  in  Egypt), 
therefore  I  will  alloiw  my  Bunbeama  merely  here  and  there  to 
glance  forth  during  our  wandering  through  the  elysium  of 
youth,  and  to  light  up  only  the  plaoea  where  I  desire  thst 
my  reader  should  pleasantly  delay  nis  stepa ;  or,  also,  wfaeie 
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I  haye  a  desire  to  sit  down  to  wann  and  rest  myself.    Let 
us  now  step  out  of  the  shadow  into 

THE  7IBST  SITKBJBAM. 

It  shines  through  a  gloomy  pine-wood,  and  presents  us 
with  a  view  of  an  open  space.  In  the  background  we  see 
that  little  grey  house  which  figured  in  the  scenes  of  a  fore- 
going chapter.  In  the  foreground  we  see  the  green  shores 
which  are  bathed  by  the  clear  waves  of  a  lake.  G-ranite 
rocks  rear  up  here  and  there  their  unshapely  forms,  and 
stand  like  sentinels  around  the  heaven-blue  palace  of  the 
Water-lady  ;  young  birches  peep  forth  beside  this  with  green 
crowns,  and  rock  their  branches,  rich  in  joy,  in  the  west- wind 
which  plays  around,  full  of  life  and  delight — ^in  one  word, 
full  of  spring. 

On  the  shore  of  the  lake,  in  the  green  birch-wood,  we  per- 
ceive a  young  man  and  a  young  lady  sitting  beside  each 
other  upon  the  flower-decorated  grass.  They  look  happy — 
they  seem  to  enjoy  nature,  themselves,  everything.  He  tells 
her  something ;  his  eyes  beam ;  now  they  look  up  to  heaven, 
now  glance  around,  with  an  expression  of  proud,  blessed 
consciousness ;  now  they  rest  for  a  long  time  upon  her,  as  if 
they  would  read  into  her  soul.  Now  he  strikes  his  breast ; 
he  stretches  forth  his  arms,  as  if  he  would  embrace  the  whole 
world ;  he  speaks  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  deep  and  inward 
devotion,  and  must  therefore  most  certainly  persuade.  She 
listens  kindly  to  his  words ;  they  seem  to  please  her ;  she 
smiles,  sometimes  amid  tear^,  sometimes  witlk  an  expression 
of  surprise  and  admiration ;  clasps  together  or  lifts  up  her 
hands  with  an  exclamation  of  lovely  delight,  and  looks  in  an 
especial  manner  all  the  more  convinced.  Convinced  of  what  ? 
Of  the  young  man's  love  ? 

Pish,  pish  I 
Most  it  be  of  love  oirectlj  ? 

No — convinced  that  Oustaf  Wasa  was  the  greatest  king ; 
Oustavus  Adolphus,  the  greatest  knight  which  ever  lived ; 
that  Charles  the  Twelfth  was  a  hero  as  great  as  Napoleon,  as 
well  as  that  the  Swedish  people  were  of  all  people  the  first  and 
foremost  on  the  earth. 
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Some  of  my  readers,  who  have  a  particularly  good  memory, 
or  else  an  uncommon  faculty  for  guessing,  may  perhaps  send 
up  the  rocket-like  idea : 

"Here  have  we  certainly  Comet  Carl  and  his  Linnsea 
borealis,  or  the  handsome  Etermina !" 

So  it  was. 

"  But  how  have  they  made  each  other's  acquaintance  P" 
asks  some  one  perhaps. 

I  answer,  see  the  Old  Testament,  First  Book  of  Moses, 
twenty-fourth  chapter.  Eleazar's  acquaintance  with  Bebecca. 
The  modifications  which  are  caused  by  the  difference  in 
ancient  and  modem  times,  manners,  and  modes  of  speech, 
between  an  IdyUian  scene  in  Mesopotamia  in  the  time  of  the 
Patriarchs  and  one  in  Sweden  in  the  nineteenth  century,  are 
not  so  important  as  to  induce  me  to  give  a  new  sketch  of  a 
scene  which  would  only  give  occasion  to  every  one  to  repeat 
Solomon's  tiresome,  but  true  proverb,  "  There  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun;"  and  besides,  would  excite  in  me  the  un- 
pleasant feeling  of  giving  a  feeble  copy  of  a  beautiful  original 
— but  enough;  here  also  was  a  weary  traveller,  a  well,  a 
young  maiden  who  came  with  a  pitcher  to  draw  water,  and 
who  gave  to  the  traveller  to  drink.  This  one  had  to  be  sure 
no  camels,  but  still  a  gentle,  thankful  heart,  impenetrable  to 
all  love,  excepting  Christian.  And  this  beautiful  weakness 
and  this  noble  strength  caused  him  to  accompany  that  kind 
maiden  to  her  home,  and  carry  for  her  her  pitcher  of  water. 

Since  we  have  now  taken  a  draught  of  bght  (for,  in  order 
not  to  offend  the  Temperance  Society,  I  will  not  call  it  a 
dram)  of  the  first,  we  will  go  over  to  the 

SECOITD  SUITBEAM, 

Which  will  give  us  a  sight  of  the  Wood-family,  as  well  as  an 
insight  into  Comet  Carl's  heart,  which  may  afford  us  an 
oversight  of  that  which  may  be  the  intention  of  fate  regard- 
ing  him,  and  may  lead  to  moral  refiection  on  the  superintend- 
ence which  it  is  good  for  every  one  to  have  over  his  heart 
amid  the  magic  plav  of  life. 

K  Hermina  might  with  justice  be  compared  to  Bebecca, 

vet  the  Baron  K ^  Hermina's  stepfather,  had  not  the 

least  resemblance  to  the  hospitable  Bethuel.    Cold  and  un- 
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fidendlj  in  the  exixeme,  he  almost  repulsed  the  young 
wanderer.  His  wife,  the  already  announoed  Wood-lady,  was 
not  much  kinder.  It  seemed  as  if  she  felt  both  fear  amd 
Tezation  to  have  been  discovered  in  that  hiding-place.  But 
no  one  could  long  be  fearful,  or  cold  and  un&iendly,  towaords 
a  young  man  like  Cornet  Carl.  His  candour,  his  amiable  and 
freah  cheerfulness,  the  goodness  which  emanated  &om  his 
whole  beiug,  his  simplicity,  together  with  a  icertain  noble 
grace  iu  his  department,  which  iie  deiiyed  .&om  his  &.ther ; 
his  careless,  free,  gentle  look,  which  always  jBet  clearly  aaid 
calmly  that  of  others,  and  attached  to  him  .persons  of  the 
OQOBt  dissimilar  temperaments,  QharacterB,  and  minds,  Tnakigg 
ithem  always  happy  with  him.  People  felt  themselyes  in- 
iToluntarily  inclined  to  put  confidence  ia  1dm,  wished  to  lire 
in  his  society,  as  they  wished  to  live  in  open  natural  sceneny 
— (because  in  «uch  they  ieel  life  to  be  lighter,  themsel?es 
happier  and  better ;  because  we  these — ^but  what  is  the  use 
of  making  a  memorandimi  of  that  which  everybody  knows  by 
heart. 

iComet  Carl  wished  to  captivate,  and  .captivated  actually 

both  Baroness  K and  her  husband,  ;S0  that  they  assented 

to  his  desire  of  visiidng  them  again,  if  (and  this  was  made  an. 
iOxpreas  condition)  he  woidd  promise  that  to  no  one,  and  not 
^BYen  to  hifi  fiimdly,  would  he  maotion  his  acquaintance  witii 
them,  or  their  place  of  residence. 

The  Comet  promised  this,  becauae— because  he  felt  a  par- 
ticular, indescribable  desire  to  come  again. 

A  few  days  were  au£ident  to  make  him  aware  of  the 
singular  and  unhappy  misunderstandings  which  reigned  in 
this  family ;  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  understood  the 

causes  of  them.    Baron  K was  a  Swede,  his  wife  and 

stepdaughter  Italians,  who  had  arrived  with  him  in  Sweden 
.about  two  months  before.  Their  idresses  wese  splendid  and 
iTemarkable,  and  elegant  in  a  high  degree.  ^Their  behavieor, 
their  mode  of  speedi,  their  accompUsfaments,  their  talents, 
betrayed  that  they  belonged  to  ike  higher  aod  more  ce&rad 
rdrolee  of  socieiy .;  and  yet  they  lived  now  in  want  of  msaaj  of 
the  necQssaries  of  life. — I^.B.  of  those  which  become  neeea- 
sary  to  the  effeminate  children  .of  ihe  world.  Excepting  one 
.MdugloTOom  in  which,  as  it  were,  was  heaped  together  all'the 
fipleudonr  which  Jmd  been  jifiseued  horn  a  .8hiq»wzeok  4)f 
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fortusa,  all  in  the  house  ezliibited  aotiial  poveriy.  ^e  daily 
food  which  the  liaadsoine  ItaliaoB  enjojed,  was  no  better 
than  that  which  was  common  to  every  peasant  fiunily  in 
Sweden.  The  Comet,  for  his  part,  always  declared  that  there 
was  no  better  diet  than  herring  and  potatoes. 

Between  Boran  K and  his  wue  it  was  ahnost  always 

stormy  weather.  There  «eemed  to  be  between  them  now  the 
jnost  vehement  love,  and  now  the  most  decided  hatred,  which 
sometimes  in  >the  deportment  of  the  Baroness  assumed  an  ex- 
pression of  proud  disdain,  whilst  he  gave  vent  to  ezpressiois 
of  anger  and  rage.  Soenes  often  occurred  between  the  un- 
happy pair,  in  which  they  mutually  made  the  most  bitter  re- 
proaches and  accusations ;  the  most  insigmficant  trifles  coukL 
give  occasion  thereto.  An  almost  senseless  rage  on  Ms  side, 
exclamations  of  despair  and  tears  on  -hers,  mostly  ended  snch 
.scenes.  The  character  of  the  Baroness  seemed  fundamentally 
to  be  noble ;  but  she  was,  at  the  same  time,  inflexible,  proud, 
iuid  passionate  in  the  extroDoe.  Her  husband,  at  the  same 
time  weak  and  despotic,  was  of  an  outrageous  and  unbroken 
temper ;  only  in  moments  of  a  kind  of  remoneful  cahn,  which 
iie  aometimes  had,  might  it  be  suspected  that  here  also 
existed  a  nobler  nature — a  something  which  deserved  to  be 
loved. 

Patient,  kind,  and  gentle,  as  a  suffiaring  angel,  stood 
Hermina,  rorea^  the  snow-white  wkigs  of  her  innocence 
jpeoonoilingfy  between  .these  natures,  angered  and  embittered 
in  the  -strife  of  passion. 

She  was  wbat  is  called  a  heauiifiul.spirii.  But  this  was  not 
bom  MOf  like  her  lovdy  body.  It  was  formed  by  early  suffer- 
ing, earfy  experience  of  domestic.socrow  and  trouble,  especHally 
through  an  early  awakening  of  religious  feeling,  which  en- 
abled her  io  bear  with  patience,  to  resign  with  smiles,  sacri- 
fioing  her  pain  to  Heaven,  and  working  full  of  love  and  un- 
weaiyingly  upon  earth.  To  lessen  her  mother's  suffering, 
and  to  obtain  for  her  somewhat  more  of  comfort,  she  took 
upon  herself  <even  the  ooarsest  business  of  the  house,  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  done  by  the  one  maid  of  the 
family.  And  it  was  affecting  to  see  that  lovely,  ideal,  accom- 
pli^ed  being,  working  like  a  maid^servant,  oanying  burdens 
under  wkieh  she  su:^;  that  is  to  say,  under  which  she 
would  hare  sunk,  had  3iot  Cknnet  •Oad  come  and  set  ~ 
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in  order,  and  taken  the  burdens  and  carried  them  upon  his 
own  shoulders.  From  the  hour  in  which  he  came,  there  was 
a  great  change  for  Hermina.  As  Jacob  served  Laban  for  the 

beautiful  Eachel,  so  did  Cornet  Carl  Baron  K serve,  to 

alleviate  Hermina's  pain.  He  hunted  and  fished,  provided 
stores  for  the  kitchen,  and  was  only  with  difficultj-  prevented 
from  being  cook  himself,  when  he  saw  how  the  beautiful  face 
and  hands  of  Hermina  would  be  burnt  by  the  fire.  Help  of 
any  other  kind  he  dared  not  offer  in  their  poverty,  to  these 
proud  and  high-minded  people. 

Hermina  had  hitherto  served  her  mother  almost  like  a 
slave,  but  without  being  rewarded  with  the  tenderness  which 
she  so  well  deserved.  The  Baroness  K seemed  accus- 
tomed to  receive  sacrifices  without  thanks ;  still  less  did  she 
seem  willing  to  make  any  herself. 

She  bore  with  difficully  the  troubles  of  adversity  and 
poverty  in  which  she  saw  herself  placed.  She  required  that 
Hermina,  as  well  as  herself,  should  continually  be  both  taste- 
fully and  handsomely  dressed,  and  which  a  very  rich  ward- 
robe, brought  from  Italy,  enabled  her  to  be.  It  seemed  as  if 
she  wished  in  these  relics  of  a  departed  pomp  and  splendour 
to  find  consolation  for  her  present  fate ;  or  as  if  she  could 
not  believe  that  this  fate  was  actually  serious,  but  merely  a 
momentary  enchantment,  which  might  be  dissipated  at  any 
hour;  as  if  she  expected  that  some  fairy's  wand  would 
change  the  little  grey  house  into  a  palace ;  and  she  held  her- 
self therefore  in  readiness,  in  a  dress  suitable  to  her  rank  and 
her  dignity,  to  receive  visitors  and  congratulations. 

Hermina  was  treated  by  her  stepfather  at  the  same  time 
with  indifference  and  severity,  and  one  saw  plainly,  that  that 
which  she  did  for  him,  she  did  not  do  for  his  sake — ^but  for 
that  of  God. 

From  the  moment  when  the  Comet  came  into  the  house, 
he  acquired  there  a  sort  of  power,  which  increased  daily,  and 
this  he  used  to  make  Hermma's  life  happier. 

Baron  K was  for  the  most  part  absent  during  the  day, 

and  did  not  return  till  evening ;  sometimes  also  he  remained 
two  or  three  days  away.  During  these  intervals  of  peace,  the 
Comet  contrived  to  procure,  for  Hermina  a  liberty  which  she 
never  knew  before,  and  which  she  now  enjoyed  with  childish 
delight.    He  induced  her  mother,  who  had  a  feeling  for  the 
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beauties  of  nature,  to  take  long  walks  in  the  wild  but  roman- 
tic district.  Botany  had  formerly  been  her  favourite  pleasure ; 
the  Comet  revived  her  taste  for  it — sought  for  flowers  every- 
where (even  I  fancy  where  there  were  none  to  be  found), 
that  he  might  -  convince  the  handsome  Italian,  who  was 
charmed  with  the  abundant  vegetation  of  her  native  land, 
that  Sweden  was  as  rich  in  flowers  as  it  was  in  heroes  and 
iron.  At  least  it  was  certain  (and  that  he  himself  acknow- 
ledged afterwards)  that  he  had  not  the  least  diffidence  in 
representing  the  mountain  cudweed,  trefoil,  dodder,  the 
marsh  ledum,  the  sweet  gale,  wormwood,  tansy,  and  such 
like,  as  most  uncommon  and  remarkable  productions  of 
nature. 

He  mentioned  in  particular,  as  the  most  beautiful  thing  in 
nature,  that  wonderfully  charming  flower,  which  has  derived 
its  name  from  "  the  world's  greatest  naturalist,  the  Swedish 
Linnaeus."  He  tried  to  inspire  the  Baroness  and  Hermina 
with  the  greatest  possible  desire  to  find  this  miracle  of  a 
plant.  Every  day  he  had  new  suspicions  about  their  being 
able  to  find  it  in  some  new  district ;  he  sought  long — ^long 
and  well,  and  discovered  it  only  at  that  moment  in  wnich  he 
discovered  his  love. 

These  walks  gave  the  Comet  continual  opportunities  of 
being  with  Hermina.  He  gave  her  his  arm  in  walking; 
when  they  rested  he  shaded  her  from  the  sunbeams;  by 
degrees  he  induced  her  to  run  about  and  climb  among  the 
rodu,  in  one  word,  to  enjoy  the  free,  fresh,  youthful  life,  of 
which  her  days  passed  hitherto  in  the  stillness  of  a  convent, 
had  given  her  no  idea.  As  now  with  the  rosy  hue  of  health 
and  eladness  upon  her  cheeks,  beautiful  and  light  as  a 
nymph,  she  floated  about  in  the  charming  scenery  full  of 
fragrance  and  spring,  and  often  turned  her  angelic  coun- 
tenance beaming  with  grateful  devotion  towards  him,  who 
was  the  cause  of  her  life's  enjo^ent,  then — then  the  Cornet 
felt  something  wonderful  in  his  heart ;  a  warmth — a  delight 
— an  altogether  something  which  had  been  to  him  hitherto  a 
totally  unknown  feeling. 

The  Baroness  seemed  to  contemplate  the  two  young 
friends  as  two  children,  whose  sport  she  allowed,  because 
they  still  brought  all  their  gaiety,  all  their  flowers,  as  a  sacri- 
fice to  her.    ^e  Comet  possessed  the  good  faculty  of  keep- 
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ing  people  in  good  humour  with  themselves,  and  therefbre^ 
with  others. 

After  all,  however,  he  was  most  nsefal  to  Bl^rmina  in  the 
moments  when  the  so  often  rectirring  unpleasant  domestic 
scenes  drew  from  her  bitter  tears,  wMch  she  fbr  the  most 
part  went  to  conceal  in  the  kitchen.  There  he  followed  her, 
consoled  her  with  brotherly  tenderness,  or  endeavoured  by" 
conversation,  or  interestiiig  stories,  to  lead  her  thoughts  to 
pleasanter  subjects. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  Hermina  was  needed  and'  called 
for.  She  was  not  instantly  found,  and  this  occasioned  severe 
reproaches  from  her  stepfather.  The  Comet  took  up  these 
as  a  glove  thrown  to  him,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  re- 
p^ed  to  the  challenge,  obtained  for  Hermina  greater  freedom. 
He  might  now  frequently  go  out  alone  with  her.  Her  educa- 
tion in  tiie  higher  branches  of  knowledge  had  been  neglected. 
He  was  her  teacher,  especially  in  Swedish  history,  he  was  to 
her  as  a  broths.  She  soon  gave  to  him  too  the  sweet  name ; 
and  as  they  one  day  had  been  studying  together  the  Swedish 
grammar,  they  came  to  the  decision  that  thou  was  incom- 
parably more  beautiM  than  yQu,  and  that  they  must  use  it 
to  each  other. 

Hermina  again  was  for  Comet  Carl,  one  cannot  exactly 
say,  an  instructress,  nor  precisely  a  sister;  but  she  was  so 
unobservedly  the  light  of^his  eyes,  the  gladness  of  his  life, 

she  was  hi&- ,    It  is  high  time  to  inform  my  reader,  and 

especially  my  young  lady  reader,  how  it  was  with  Comet  Cad. 
H^  was — ^in  love. 

That  indeed  nobody  would  have  guessed.*  He  himself 
neither  believed,  nor  suspected,  nor  guessed  it  before 

THS  TRIED   SUKBEAS:. 

As  he  walked  one  evening,  towards  aunset,  on  the  shore  of 
the  mirror-calm  lake,  Hermina.  leaned  upon  his  arm.  She 
was  silent  and  pale.  Pale  with  that  paleness  which  shows 
that  the  heart  is  joyless ;  that  she  wasresigned,  but  that  she 
suffered. 

A  scene  deeply  agitating  to  her  gentle  spirit  had'  just 
occurred  between  her  parents.  Comet  Carl  had  bom©  her 
away  from  them  almost  by  forcoj  and  now  endeavoured,  but 
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witfaoat  snceesB,  to  divert  and  enliyen  her  dejected  mind. 
After  they  had  walked  for  some  time,  they  seated  themselTeg 
imder  the  birch-tiees,  beside  a  mosi^  wall  of  rock,  and 
obseryed  ralently  the  dying  pnrple,  which  painted  itself  in. 
the  mirror  of  the  water,  and  upon  tiie  woody  heights  of 
the  opposite  shore. 

It  was  then  that  Hermina  first  turned  a  tear-moistened 
eye  to  Comet  Carl,  and  said,  ''Thou  art  very  good,  my 
brother."  She  wished  to*  say  more,  but  her  voioe  tremMed ; 
she  paused,  seemed  to  struggle  with  her  emotions,  and  con- 
tinued as  she  half  turned  &om  him  her  oountenanoe :  ''^  Thou 
remoinest  here  on  my  account,  out  of  kindness  to  me,  and 
thou  hast  for  my  sake  borne  many  disagreeable  and  heayy 
hours,  audi — ^thou  couldst  nevertheless  be  so  happy;  thou 
hast  indeed  &  fiitber,  a  mother  so  good,  so  excellent — Bisi;^?s 
whom  thou  lovest  so  much, — ^they  must  miss  thee — retam 
t(y  them — and  remain  with  them — be  happy — never  come 
back  hither !" 

The  Comet  sate  ril^itly  and  looked  on  the  lake,  and  as  if 
in  a  mirror  of  the  soul,  he  looked  at  the  same  time  into  his 
own  heart* 

''Why  shouldst  thou  continue  to  come  hither?"  began 
Hermina  again,  with  a  persuasive  expression  in  her  sweet, 
gentle  voice.  "Thou  givest  thyself  a  deal  of  trouble,  a  deal 
of  vexation,  and  yet  thou  canst  not  change  my  &te.  My 
father  has  to-day  spoken  bitter,  threatening  words  to  l^ee— • 
ah,  leaiv^  us !  Why  sheuldst  thou  stay  ?  Be  not  uneasy 
for  me,  Carl !    6-oa  will  strengthen  and  h^p  me !" 

"  Hermina !"  said  Comet  Carl,  "  I  cannot  leave  thee — 
bat  it  is  a»muJch'for  my  sake  as  for  thine." 

Hermina  tumed  to  him  her  countenance  with  an  inqniiv 
ing  look,  whilst  large  tears  slowly  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

"  Because— because,"  continued  the  Comet,  deeply  ex- 
cited,— "That,  Hermina — because  I  love  thee  beyond  all 
daseription* — ^because  I  have  no  happiness  in  the  world,  if  I 
do  not  see  thee,  am  not  with  thee." 

Hermina's  angelic  countenance  beamed  with  astonishment 
and  inward  gladnese. 

"  There  is  then  somebody  who  loves  me — and  that  is  thou, 
my  brother !  How  good  uod  is  to  me !"  and  ^e  extended 
to  the  Cornet  her  hs^d. 
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"Dost  thou  also  love  me  P"  asked  he,  with  a  secret  trem- 
bling, and  held  the  small  white  hand  in  his. 

"  How  could  it  be  otherwise !"  replied  Hermina.  "  I  have 
been  indeed,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  happy  since  I  knew 
thee.  Thou  art  so  excellent,  so  good.  Thou  art  the  first 
person  who  has  loved  Hermina." 

''And  the  first  whom  Hermina  has  loved?"  asked  the 
Comet  not  very  stout-heartedly. 

"  Yes,  certainly !  except  mj  mamma."* 

An  inward  feeling  of  fehcity  overcame  the  two  young 
lovers ;  and  as  if  Love  himself  had  sunk  down  upon  the 
heathy  turf  beside  them  in  a  rosy  cloud,  there  fioated  around 
them,  at  that  moment,  a  delight,  so  sweet,  so  enchanting 
(certainly  Olympus  had  not  more  beautiful  ambrosia),  that 
Comet  Carl,  amid  the  delight  of  his  soul,  sprang  up  and  ex- 
claimed, "  This  is  the  Linnsea!  My  life's  flower  is  found!" 
It  grew  really  in  long  leafy  trails  down  the  mossy  rocks. 
Soon  was  a  wreath  woven  for  Hermina.  Who  can  describe 
the  scene  of  pure  and  inward  happiness,  of  innocent  joy 
which  followed  ?  Hermina  was  pale  no  longer — ^the  sugges- 
tion was  not  again  thrown  out  that  Comet  Carl  should 
return  to  his  family.  Hermina  was  indeed  his.  He  was 
Hermina's.  They  understood  each  other,  they  were  happy. 
All  was  become  good, — ^they  should  always  be  together. 
Nobody  could  divide  them  more — ^they  belonged  to  each  other, 
on  earth — ^in  heaven. 

!N'ature  seemed  to  sympathise  with  the  young  happy  pair, 
mild  and  full  of  love,  she  enclosed  them  like  a  tender  mother 
in  her  caressing  arms. 

"Who  would  not  willingly  give  ten  heavy  years  of  autumn 
for  one  moment  of  spring  and  love  ? 

*  I  know  perfectly  well  what  a  heap  of  fiomance-gold  I  at  this  moment  poah 
£rom  me.  I  see  plaml;^  how  this  little  crumb  of  a  novel  might  have  been  better, 
might  have  been  more  mterestingl;^  carried  out,  conducted  with  more  animation ; 
how  both  the  coming  in  and  the  soing  out  of  this  piece  might  have  made  my  book 
go  off  splendidly.  But  this  would  have  reqmred  more  words ;  ergo,  more  lines; 
ergo,  more  paper;  and  my  publisher  is  so  horrified  lest  my  book  should  be  too 
big,  and  cannot  be  sold  for  a  rixdollar  banc^  that  I  see  myself  compelled  to 
crush  together  my  soul  and  my  ideas,  that  I  may  get  my  book  into  toe  shops 
within  the  stipulated  price.  My  publisher  fancies  that  tne  Swedish  public  will 
not  lay  out  very  much  in  such  every-day  things.  I  think  that  he  is  right,  that 
they  are  right,  and  that  I  am  right,  to  write  accordingly. 
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— shines  over  the  Cornet's  wrath  so  grimly. 

One  warm  pure  day  the  Comet  arrived  at  the  house  in  the 
wood,  heated,  wearied,  longing,  pining,  thirsting  to  cast  a 
kindly  glance  on  his  beloved,  to  receive  a  refreshing  draught 
from  her  hand.  Scarcely  had  he  reached  the  house  when  he 
heard  the  sound  of  her  harp.  He  hastened  up,  and  beheld 
Hermina  more  lovely,  and  more  elegantly  dressed  than  ever, 
sitting  with  the  harp  in  her  lily-white  arms,  and  beside  her, 
— O  horror,  O  lightning,  and  thunder,  and  death  I  work  of 
the  nether-regions,  invention  of  hell !  beside  her  sate — ^not 
Cerberus  the  spectre,  with  three  heads;  no,  worse! — ^not 
Polvphemus  with  one  eye;  no,  worse,  worse! — ^not  the 
Evil  one, — no,  worse,  worse,  worse,  far!  Ah,  it  was  not 
^^  The  Beast''  which  sate  beside  "  The  Beauty ;"  no,  it  was  a 
young  man,  handsome  as  a  statue,  another  Prince  Azor. 

The  handsome,  proud,  calm,  cool,  refined,  and  ornate  G-en- 

aerik  Gh observed  with  astonishment  the  heated,  dusty, 

and  more  than  that,  as  he  seemed,  the  highly  confounded 
Comet  H .  Soon,  however,  he  elevated  his  Apollo- 
figure,  advanced,  with  animation,  full  of  grace  towarcb  the 
new  comer,  extended  to  htm  his  hand  with  friendly  conde- 
scension, rejoiced  to  see  him  in  the  country,  and  reminded 
him  of  the  last  time  they  had  met  in  Stockholm.  The  Comet 
seemed  not  at  all  to  r^oice,  and  scarcely  uttered  one  civil 
word  on  the  subject.  Genserik  went  again  to  Hermina,  and 
asked  her  to  sing.  The  Comet  went  up  to  her  under  some 
pretence,  and  whispered  to  her,  '^  Do  not  sing." 

With  commandmg  voice  and  look,  the  Baroness  desired 
her  daughter  to  sing.  Hermina  sung,  but  with  a  trembling 
voice.  The  Comet  seated  himself  in  a  window,  and  wiped 
the  perspiration  from  his  brow  with  his  pocket-hsoidkerchief . 
Purmg  the  whole  time  that  Grenserik's  visit  lasted,  he 
scarcely  spoke  three  words;  in  part,  because  nobody  talked 

to  him ;  in  part,  because  the  younff  G^ talked  incessantly 

himself.  And  he  talked  so  well,  had  such  select  and  polite 
terms  in  his  conversation ;  told  a  story  with  so  much  interest, 
— ^he  had  so  much  knowledge  and  insight  into  things,  that  it 
was  a  real  pleasure  to  listen  (horror  to  the  Comet).   Besides 
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this,  he  had  a  consciouBness  of  his  own  worth,  which  raised  it 
all  the  more  in  the  opinion  of  others. 

"  I  am — I  have — I  do — I  consent — I  think — I  wish — I  will 
— I  have  said,*'  was  the  theme  around  which  and  to  which 
his  thoughts  and  words  always  ph^ed  rondo,  at  ail  times  re- 
turned. Bumma :  tiiat  I  became  by  degvees  so  great,  so  im- 
^portaait,  swelled  so  greatly,  that  'Cornet  Oarlsaw  to  J,  as  it 
-were,  melt  away  or  crushed  down.  He  felt  himself  almost 
tfrtdfled  in  that  oppressiye  atmosphere,  and  was  obliged  to  seek 
Sot  breath  in  ths  firesh  air.  He  walked  up  and  down  in  the 
ozcluDrd,  amid  desperate  l^oi^ts. 

*^  What  bad-weathered  wind,  surefy  coming  &om  the  sand- 
.^desert  of  Zahara,  had  blown  Inther  the  yomig  Law-commis- 

.Bioner,  the  fatal  G^nserik  G ?    The  Baroness  paid  him 

extraoordinary  compliments.  What  does  that  mean  P  He  is 
xich,  he  is  handsome,  accomplished ;  he  is  Law-commissioner, 
he  is — ah,  good  heavens !  what  is  he  not  ?  He  showed  evi- 
dently  his  admiration  of  the  Wely  Hermipa-in  paiiiculsr 
(it  is  enough  to  make  one  mad)  of  her  smgmg. 

"  And  Hermina !  why  did  «he  sing  when  JT  asked  her  not 
i;o  do  so  P  Why  did  she  let  compliments  be  paid  to  her  by  » 
strange  fellow—^  Law-commissioner  into  the  bargain  ?  Wb^ 
did  she  give  to  her  only  friend  hardly  a  friendly  look  P  WW 
-did  she  not  take  one  single  step  to  obtain  for  him — so  mjuai 
/as  a  glass  of  water ;  but  let  him  stand  there  and  wipe  his  fore- 
'head  and  be  thirafy,  and  be  plagued  and  tormented  bo<^ 
♦body  and  tioul  ?" 

Nobody  replied  to  iihe  questions  of  the  xmlucky  lover.  The 
heaven  was  cloudy  nbout  his  head,  and  his  feet  got  entangled 
in  the  trodden-down  tows  of  peas.  Suddenly  he  heard  the 
trampling  of  horse's  hoofs.  It  sounded  to  the  Comet  like 
.ike  kettle-idrnms  of  gladness.  Gl«nserik  rode  away,  and  the 
Comet  returned  hastily  to  the  house,  to  receive  an  explana- 
tion and  satisfaction.  He  received  neither.  The  Baroness 
met  him  coldly  and  repulsively.  Her  fievere  and  watchful 
eyes  rested  upon  Hermina,  who^sate  and  sewed,  without  ven- 
turing to  look  up.  It  was  in  this  moment  of  mutual  con- 
.straint  and  diroleasure  that  the  Comet  was  surprised  by  the 
visit  of  his  family.    How  it  then  went  on,  the  reader  knows. 

A  time  of  grief  followed  for  the  Comet.  He  could  no 
longer  go.to41^  housoof  his  beloved  without  finding  G-ensmk 
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iihere  before  liiiii.    His  rival  was  openly  twouiei  by  Baran 

K and  ike  Baroness.    The  Comet  was  treated  bj  them 

with  more  and  more  indifference.  Hermina  alone  was  genlAe 
and  Idnd ;  bnt  dejected,  sileot,  Tesenred,  and  avoided  Ins 
questions. 

In  order  the  better  to  watch  and  observe  the  movements 
within  the  Wood-family,  the  Comet  determined  to  nndertahe 
a  so-called  journey  on  foot ;  which  consisted  in  this,  thait  he 
quartered  mmself  in  a  hay-bam  as  near  as  possible  to  Her- 
mina's  place  of  residence ;  here  he  slept  at  night,  and  dming 
the  day  wandered  around  Hermina's  dwellmg  like  a  bee 
around  flowers. 

One  may  be  happy  in  such  a  bam — yes,  lying.npon  straw 
or  hay,  may  fancy  oneself  in  heaven!  But  if  the  thorns  of 
grief  stick  in  the  heart,  then  it  is  certain  that  the  bam  and 
S»  bed  of  tiiistles  add  pain  to  torment.  The  Oomet  made  a 
memorandum  on  this -subject. 

A  great  change,  by  degrees,  now  took  place  in  the  Wood- 
house.  There  was  atmncbmce  €»f  eatables,  wines,  and  many 
articles  of  luxury ;  there  was  an  increase  of  several  servants. 
Baron  K  was  in  brilliant  good-humour;  the  Baroness 
more  majestic  and  proud.  The  Comet  aE  the  more  -super- 
fluous and  overlooked.   Qenserik  Gr grew  over  his  head. 

The  greatest  antipathy  spnmg  up  between  the  two  young 
men ;  but  the  Comet,  angry,  bitter,  and  caustic,  appeared  to 
disadvantage  beside  the  luuformly  cheerful,  alwaj^s  coldhr 
polite,  and  calm  G^nsemk.  He  felt  l^s,  read  it  in  all 
countenances,  and  became  thereby  the  more  embarrassed. 
He  played  what  is  called  a  **  miserable  fiddle  ;*'  and  that  we 
may  no  longer  weary  the  earB  t>f  the  fine-feeling  reader  wil^ 
it,  we  will  look  about  us  in  the 

More  diasafcisfifid  than  usual  wiih  Hermina,  her  clouded 
Mendlineas,  her  leaerved  maimers,  with  himnftif,  with  ike 
whole  world,  Comet  Carl  walked  one  evening,  full  of 
thought,  up  and  down  in  the  soughing  pine-wood.  When  he 
reached  the  spring  where  he  had  ^t  seen  Hermina,  he 
stood  with  troubled  feelings,  observing  in  its  clear  mirror  his 
sunburnt,  dissatisfied  looks,  his  face  so  little  handaome,  com- 
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paring  it,  in  thought,  with  Genserik's  handsome,  bright,  and 
circumspect  appearance.  Suddenly  then  he  saw  in  the  well 
a  face  looking  down  beside  his  own.  It  was  beautiful  as  an 
angel — it  was  Hermina.  A  shiver  of  delight  thriUed  through 
the  Comet,  but  was  quickly  stifled  by  a  bitter  feeling. 

"  Hermina,"  said  he,  "  it  was  certainly  Genserik  thou  ex- 
pected to  meet." 

Hermina  stood  silent  a  moment,  then  laid  her  hand  gently 
upon  his  arm,  and  only  said,  ''  Carl !  have  we  ceased  to 
understand  each  other  ?" 

He  looked  at  her,  and  her  gentle,  loving,  but  tearful  eyes 
met  his. 

Lovers !  if  the  silken  skein  of  your  love  and  your  happi- 
Qess  has  become  entangled,  and  you  wish  to  strengthen  it, 
do  not  talk.    Look  at  one  another ! 

Comet  Carl  felt  all  at  once  as  if  a  veil  fell  from  his  eyes 
— the  mist  vanished  from  his  soul.  All,  at  once,  was  clear  to 
him ;  and  so  heavenly  clear.  The  young  lovers  stood  silent 
for  a  long  time,  and  drank  light,  and  peace,  and  felicity, 
from  their  mutuaUy  bright  beaming  eyes. 

As  there  was  no  longer  any  spark  of  uneasiuess  remain- 
ing in  their  souls,  the  lovers  began  to  make  explanations 
and  declarations. 

"  Is  it  not  thou,"  said  Hermina,  among  other  things — "  is 
it  not  thou  who  first  loved  me ;  who  made  me  feel  that  there 
was  a  pleasure  in  living  ?  And  even  if  thou  hadst  not  done 
so,  how  canst  thou  think  that  I  could  place  a  cold  egotist 
like  G beside  thee  ?" 

'^  But  he  is  so  confoundedly  handsome !"  said  the  Comet, 
laughing,  and  yet  half  confused. 

"  Is  he  ?  That  I  have  not  remarked.  He  does  not  please 
me.  I  know  one  who  pleases  me — one  whose  face  it  does 
me  good  to  see — one  whom  I  think  handsome.  "Wilt  thou 
see  his  portrait  ?" 

She  led  him  to  the  spring.  The  Comet  saw  there  with 
satisfaction  his  sunbumt  countenance  beaming  with  joy. 

"  But  thy  parents  favour  Genserik " 

"  And  I  favour  thee." 

"  He  loves  thee." 

"  And  I  love  thee." 

"Hermina!" 
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"  Carl !" 

When  a  person  has  left  this  earthly  life,  to  go  to  a  better 
in  heaven,  people  say,  full  of  confidence,  '^  Peace  be  with 
him !"    And  then  they  turn  to  think  about  other  things. 

Even  so  when  two  lovers  turn  from  the  valley  of  care  of 
this  life,  and  enter  the  bright  heavenly  kingdom  of  recon- 
ciliation, one  may  say,  "  Peace  be  with  them !"  and  think 
upon  other  subjects. 

Yet  we  will,  as  the  last  "  Gk)d's  peace  be  with  it,"  cast 
now  a 

SIXTH  STTKBEAH. 

And  this  smiles  over  the  delight  which  beams  upon  Comet 
Carl  during  several  happy  days.  He  was  sure  of  Hermina ; 
and  her  silence,  her  reserve,  her  politeness  towards  Genserik, 
his  multiplied  visits,  his  I,  ms  lover-politeness  —  Baron 

K and  his  wife's  coldness  towards  him  (Cornet  Carl) — 

nothing  more  disturbed  him.  The  bam  afforded  him  a  hea- 
venly bed.  The  spring  in  nature  mirrored  the  spring  in  his 
soul.  The  woods,  flowers,  waves,  winds,  birds,  all  sang  to 
him,  and  for  him.  "  Gladness !  gladness !"  Gladness  ? — 
Ah,  Einaldo,  Einaldo !  Hark !  The  trumpet's  clang  calls 
thee  from  Armida,  and  thou  must  resign  gladness. 

The  trumpet's  sound !  Not  from  the  fields  of  Palestine — 
not  from  that  promised  land — but  from  Ladugardsland ;  or 
rather  from  the  Ladugardsgard.  All  as  one !  Now,  Binaldo, 
Comet  Carl,  thou  must  leave  her  who  is  more  virtuous, 
more  discreet,  therefore  more  beautiful  than  Armida.  Thou 
must  tear  thyself  from  her  enchanted  palace,  the  little  my 
house.  Thus  wills  that  unmovable  General-in-chief  or  aU 
life-regiments,  Jb/^,  who  pays  so  little  regard  to  the  demands 
of  the  heart. 

The  trumpets  sound,  duty  calls — ^to  the  camp,  to  the 
camp;  and  then, 

THE  SEVEKTH  BirNBEAH 

is  extinguished  in  the  lovers'  parting  tears. 

In  order  to  spare  our  own,  we  command  our  thoughts, 
turn  to  the  right,  march !  again  to  Thorsborg.  There  we 
shall  go,  with  old  acquaintance,  about  new  business,  as  if 
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xa  inGK  TKBomm  thb  xjlbts,  ikfo; 

Oior  evening,,  as  we  were  all  assembled  around  tHe  sick- 
bed of  the  blind  giil,  Professor  L-  read,  aloud  a  transla*- 
tion  ©rHerder's  "  Ideas."  The  subject  was  the  development 
of  mankind  in  another  world ;  the  explanatory  hints,  as  re- 
gards his  transformation,  which  are  Jen  to  uTon  earth,  by 
the  changes  which  we  remark  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  and 
which  are  all  a  gradual  advance  towards  perfection. 

Professor  L— —  closed  with  this  remark  on  the  foregoing : 
^^  The  flower  seems  to  us  at  first  as  a  vegetating  seed^  then 
as  a  sprout ;  this  puts  forth  i^e  bud ;  and  now  the  flower 
first  unfolds  itseu.  Similar  unfoldings  and  changes  are 
shown  to  us  by  other  existences,  among  which. the  butterfly 
is  a  well-known  symbol  of  human  transformation.  See  there, 
crawls  the  ugly,  coarse,  greedy  caterpillar ;  his  hour  comes, 
and  a  feebleness  of  death  comes  over  him ;  he  fixes  himself 
firmly ;  he  swaddles  himself  up,  and  spins  here  at  his  own 
shroud,  as  if  in  fact  the  organs  of  his  new  existence  were 
within  himself.  Now  the  rings  work,  now  the  powers  of  the. 
new  organisation  operate.  The  change  goes  on  slowly  at  the- 
beginning,  and  seems  destructive ;  the  ten  feet  remain  in  the 
dried-up  skin,,  and  the  new  bdng  is  now  unshapely  in  all  its 
limbs.  By  degrees  these  form  themselves  and  come  in  order, 
but  the  existence  awakes  not  before  this  change  is  perfected ; 
it  now  presses  towards  the  Hght,  and  the  last  development 
quickly  takes  place.  A  few  minutes  only,  and  the  tender 
wings  become  five  times  greater  than  they  were  within  the 
covering  of  death.  They  are  gifted  with  elastic  powOT,  and 
with  the  splendour  of  all  beams  which  can  be  found  b^ieath 
the-  sun.  Its  whole  nature  is  changed :  instead  of  tha  coarse 
leaves  upon  which  it  earlier  fed  itself,  it  enjoys  now  the 
nectar-dew  from  the  golden  cups  of  the  flowers.  Who,  in 
the  form  of  the  caterpillar,  could  have  divined  that  of  the 
existing  butterfly  ?  Who  would  recognise  in  it  the  same 
being,  if  experience  had  not  shown  it  to  us  ?.  And  both, 
these  existences  ave  only  periods  of  life  of  one  and  the  same 
being,. upon  one  and  the  same  earth.  What  beautiful  deve- 
lopment must  Ue  in  the  bosom  of  nature,  where  the  osganio 
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which  it  unfolds  embnioa  more  tfasn  a  worid. 

*^  And  ihnB>  nature  ahows  to  ub  also^  in  thia  analogy  of 
existence,  that  is,  oi  progressively  perfecting  existence, 
wherefore  eiie- wearea  into  her  realm  of  shapes  the  clumber 
of  death.  It  is*  a  beneficial  stupor,  which  enwraps  ^  being, 
and'  wi'tinn  which  the  organic  powere  strive  after  new  deye>- 
lopment.  The  being  itself  with  its  greater  or-less  degree  of 
oonaeiouaness,  is  not  stoong-  enough  to  see  and  direct  its 
combats.  Thus  it  slumbere  and  awi&ens  first,  when  it  stands 
forth  perfected.  The  slumb^  of  death  is  also  as  it  wore  w 
hand,  gentle  idleviation;  it  is  a  oompoamg  opiate,  under 
which  operating  nature  collects  ita  powttRs-,  and  the  fiseUe- 
invalid  is  refireuied." 

Here  L-  ceased.  A  deep  and  pleasairir  emotion  haril 
overcome  us  all.  We  sate  silent,  with  looks  riveted  upon 
the  poor  invalid,  down  whose  cheeks  large  tears^gaitlvjoUed, 
whilst  low,  lamenting  tones  came  from  her  lips.  Her  jSonour 
embraced  her  with  tenderness.  The  Colonel  laid  his  hand» 
as  it  were  in  blessing  upon  her  head.  A  deep,  sonorona, 
continued  snoring,  drew,  at  this  moment,  all  our  regards 
upon  Lieutmant  Arvid,  who  was  (keeping  comfortably  in  a 
comer  of  the  sofa,  with  mouth  open,  and  nose  turned  up  in 
the  air.  This  trumpet  tene  was  a  signal  of  revolt  for  Julie, 
who  with  glowing  cheeks  vanished  from  the  room.  After  a-' 
moment  I  went  to  seek  for  her,  and*  found  her  standing  upon 
the  steps  before  the  house,  leaning*  with  crossed  arma>  upon 
the  iron  balustrades,  and  looking  fixedly  upon  the  bright 
evening  heavens,  in  which  pale  stars  began  to  appear: 
'^  Julie !''  said  I,  laying  my  arm  around  her  waist. 

^ Ah,  Beato  1"  sighed  Julie,  ''  I  am  unhappy — I  am  very* 
mhappy !    Muat  I  remain  so  fi>r  my  whole  life  P" 

B^ore  I  could  reply,  lieutmant  Arvid  came  out  on  tiie 
steps,  and  exclaimed  with  a  yawn,  "  Whatiiie  deuce  are  you 
doing^  hera,  JuBe  ?  Standing  and  getting  celd^--gettin|  eold 
in  Urn  head  and  cheat.  Come  in  again,  dearest.  Innoy, 
too,  that  tiiey  have  began  to  bring  in  supper:  Come, 
then!" 

^Amd;"  aaid  Julie,  ^  canae  here  to  me  fbr  a; moment;'* 
and  she  took  his  hand  kindly,  and  said  with  animation,  ^See 
how  beautiiul  everything  ia^  tiiis  evening ;  let  ua  go  into  Ae 
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park.    There,  you  know,  where  we  once  agreed  to — I  want 
to  talk  with  you  there,  to  beg  something  from  you " 

"We  can  just  as  well  talk  with  one  another  in  the 
room " 

"Yes — but  it  is  so  lovely  this  evening.  Look  around 
you !  Listen  to  the  bird,  how  sweetly  it  twitters !  Do  you 
hear  the  wood-horn  yonder?  Look  there,  too,  where  the 
Sim  has  set — ^what  soft  crimson — ah,  it  is  a  lovely  evening  l" . 

"  Charmant,  my  angel,"  replied  Lieutenant  Axvid^  with  a 
suppressed  yawn ;  "  but— I  am  outrageously  hungry,  and  I 
noticed  a  delicious  smell  of  chops  as  I  passed  the  kitchen.  J. 
long  to  meet  with  them  again,  on  the  table.  Besides,  a 
cursed  mist  is  rising.     Come,  my  angel !" 

"Arvid!"  said  Julie,  drawing  back  her  hand,  "we  have 
such  dissimilar  incliuations  —  such  different  tastes.  I 
see- " 

"  Don't  you  like  chops  ?" 

"  God  bless  you,  with  your  chops — I  do  not  speak  of 
them,  but  of  our  inclinations,  our  feelings — they  do  not 
accord " 

"  Yes ;  that  I  can't  help." 

"  No ;  but  I  fear  that  we  are  not  fitted  for  each  other — 
that  we  shall  be  unhappy " 

"  Ah,  thou  dear  one !  that  may  be.  One  should  not  meet 
trouble  half  way.  That  takes  away  one's  appetite.  Come, 
let  us  eat  our  supper  in  peace.     Come,  my  little  wife ^" 

"  But  I  will  not — ^and  I  am  not  your  wife,"  said  Julie,  as 
she  turned  herself  from  him ;  "  and,"  added  she,  a  little 
lower,  "  will  not  be  your  bride  any  longer." 

"WiU  not?"  said  Arvid,  calmly,  "Yes,  but  you  see 
there  are  some  difficulties  in  giving  that  up.  You  have  my 
ring,  and  I  have  yours — ^besides,  I  am  not  very  much  afraid; 
girls  have  their  caprices.  Nay,  nay,  let  it  be  till  morning. 
Adieu,  Julie!  I  go  to  have  some  chops;  do  you  swallow 
down  your  caprices."    And  he  vanished  in  the  dining-room. 

Jube  took  my  arm  and  went  down  into  the  orchard^  weep- 
ing violently.  I  walked  silently  beside  her,  waiting  for  her 
to  open  her  heart  with  some  complaint  against  her  bride- 
groom. But  she  was  silent,  pressed  my  hand,  and  continued 
to  weep. 

As  we  turned  into  a  side  alley,  a  figure  wrapped  in  a  cloak 
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came  slowly  towards  us.    Professor  L 's  voice  proceeded 

from  this,  and  began  kindly  joking  Julie  on  her  romantic 
taste  for  evening  walks.  When  he  approached  us,  he  saw 
her  tearful  eyes,  and  became  suddenly  silent  and  grave. 

"  Professor  L ,"  said  Julie,  half  merrily,  and  with  a 

voice  half  choked  with  weening,  *'  tell  me,  what  must  a  per- 
son do,  when  he  sees  that  he  has  begun  a  very  foolish  busi- 
ness and  cannot  go  on  with  it  ?'* 

"  Then,"  said  Professor  L ,  "  wisdom  must  bear  the 

consequences  of  folly." 

"  And  one  should  be  unhappy  for  one's  whole  life  ?" 

"  Unhappy  one  should  not  be— but  better  and  more  pru- 
dent one  ^ould  be,  and  should  make  all  past  errors  steps  by 
which  to  ascend  nearer  to  perfection." 

"  That  sounds  beautiful,  most  especially  edifying — ^and  in 
the  mean  time  one  should  grow  weary  of  wisdom  and  per- 
fection for  a  whole  life — and  find  every  day  insufferable." 

"  Only  a  very  weak  person,"  said  Professor  L ,  mildly, 

"  can  so  sink  imder  the  weariness  and  anxiety  of  life.  The 
most  ffloomy  and  joyless  position  in  life  has  its  points  of 
light,  if  one  will  but  see  them.  In  every  care  and  trouble 
we  may  most  surely  find  within  oursdves  the  springs  of  con- 
solation. If  our  surrounding  circumstances  disturb  or  vex 
us,  let  us  seek  for  some  plan  of  freedom  and  an  inward  rich 
life  within  ourselves.  Then  may  we  say  with  Hamlet, '  Oh, 
I  could  let  myself  be  enclosed  within  a  nutshell,  and  fancy 
myself  lord  of  an  immeasurable  world  !*  To  become  ac- 
quainted with  this  world  which  lives  within  us,  to  regulate 
it,  to  bring  it  into  clearness  and  progressive  development,  is 
an  enjoyment  which  no  position  in  life  can  deprive  us  of,  and 
an  enjoyment  which  we  must  soon  acknowledge  as  sufiicient 
to  make  us  love  even  the  coldest  earthly  life.  To  learn  to 
think,  is  to  learn  to  live  and  enjoy." 

^'  But,"  sighed  Julie,  "  how  can  one  learn  to  think  with 

"  With  a  man  who  only  thinks  about  chops  ?"  ended  I  in 
spirit. 

"  Good  books,"  continued  L— ,  "  are  gentle  comforters, 
guides,  and  friends.  With  their  help  one  can,  if  one  earnestly 
wishes  it,  not  go  wrong  in  bringing  one's  inward  life  into 
equipoise  and  consistency."    He  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
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and  added  with  wsrml^aiid'emoiioii,  '^McfwmntHi  Hsfel  no#- 
tothank  my  books  ibr !'' 

*^  You  have  been  xxnhapyjP*  said  JUie;:  wiiit  heartfelt 
sympathy. 

"I  have  lost  ereiything  whibh  I  loved-  most  tenderly  on 
earth^and  that  not  merely  through  death.  This  trial  has' 
followed  me  *  since"  my  earliest  years.  Everything  upon  in^ieh* 
I  warmly  fixed  my  heart  has  been  torn  from  me.  Many  a 
bitter  moment  bejfore  I  was  able  to  bow  mysdf  submissively 
to  the  wiU  of  the  Eternal  Grod,  and  yet——" 

"  Oh  that  one  could  comfort  you,"  excMmed  Julie,  with 
child-like  fervent  devotion>. 

"  I  have,"  continued  L ,  "  sought  to  strengthen  my 

heart,  to  preserve  it  from  sn£S»ring  so  bitfceidy.  I  havep 
struggled  long  with  its  sensitiveness — ^I  am  no  longer  young 
— and  yet  (l^is  he  said  with  a  somowftil  smile)  I  shidl  have 
perhaps  soon  to  go  to  my  books  to  find  consolation." 

"  I  wish  I  was  a  book !"  said  Julie,  with  tears  in  her  ^es. 

Professor  L looked  to  her  with  fkt^erfy — no,  not 

exactly  fatherly,  but  nevertheless  indescribable  tenderness. 

"Ghood,  amiable  girl!"  said  he  in  his  b^Miti^l;  harmo-- 
nious  voice ;  and  continued  after  a)  moment,  mom-calmly,  **  It 
is  weakness  to  complain.  We  find  strength^  to  endure,  in- 
pra3rerSj  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  our  dutiesi  Let  ue  obtain 
oiw  strength  from  these  fountains." 

He  extended  his  hand  to  Julie,  who  govehera  weeping. 

At  this  moment  we  reached  a  ditch,  from  which  three  little 
black  figures,  which  seemed  to  ascend  up  from  the  earth,  met 
our  astonished  eyes:  And  scarcely  less  astonisl^d  were  we 
as  we  recognised  the  little  Dumplrngs  and  a  playfellbw  witli 
themj  standing  up  to  ihe  middle  in  a  deep  ditch,  and  sunk  in 
deep  deliberation.  To  our  repeated  questions  regarding  all 
this,  succeeded  on  their  part,  first  silence,'  then  some  confused 
soonds,  at  last  l^e  discovery  and  the  rather  dim  explanation 
of  their  great  secret.  They  had  merely  undertaken  to  dig* 
through  the  earthy  and  to  give  their  fiunily,  and  in  partioular 
the  Colonel,  a  great  surprise  thereby. 

That  which  now  anested  their  progress' W8»  oertainiyiiot 
the  diJfficnlty  of'  the  undertaking,  bah !  but  a  deep>  thought^ 
which  arose*  in  the  brain  of  the  littie  Claes,  l^at  when  they 
had  got  through  the  earth  they  then  g^uld  probably  fiiU 
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tkEOugh  it,  and  then  where  edliotild  they  come  to  ? — thafr^ — 
would  Professor  L be  so  good  now  bb  to  tell  them,  that  P 

We  now  all  laughed  together. 

ProfesBor  L-  deferred  his  explanation  to  the  morrow, 
and,  joking  kindly,  sent  the  pigmies  with  their  ffiant-aehemes- 
home.  A  measengn!  came  at  that  moment  meaB  them  and 
uBy  to- say  that  sapper  waited  for  na.  The  little  trinmyirate 
set  off  at  a  short  gallop.  We^&Uowed  more  slowly  after,  but 
now  were  surprised  by  Lieutenant  Arvid's  cursed  mist,  whick 
stood  like  a  wsR  between  i^e  orduird  and  the  castle  court. 
We- now  observed,  for  the  first  time,  that  Julie  waa  without  a 
shawL  I  was  not  much  better-  provided  for.  L-  took 
off  his  cloak,  and  insisted  on  wrapping  it  round  Julie.  She 
would  not  at  all. listen  to  it,  because  £■  ■  's  health  was  not 
the  strongest.  Th^  would  have  stood  till  now  contending 
and  protesting,  if  1  had  not  come  between  with  a  compro* 
mdudng  project,  and  proposed  that  they  both  should  make  use 
of  the  very  wide  cloak.  It  was  adopted ;  and  Julie's  delicate 
zapihvr-like  form  vanished  in  a  corner  of  the  cbak,  which  she 
lS«ly  wrapped  «ound  her.  AM  tiie  teak  wenfcferward 
through  the  night  and  mist. 

That  was,  however,  a  little  craaily  done,  thought  I  afbep- 
wards.  The  late  Madame  GFenlis  and  M.  Lafontame  no  less, 
in  their  romance-world,  never  would  have  let  two  lovers  come 
under  a  cloak  without  making  use  of  such  an  excellent  oppoFi- 
tiBiity  for  a  declaration  of  love,  and  I  should  really  wonder  if 
l^fra.  Nature*  did  not  this  time  open  a  way,,  let  some  sigh, 
some  word 

I  listened  attentively  as  I  followed  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cloak,  but — th^  were  silent — no  word,  no  sound.    Yes^. 

now! — ^What  was  it?     Julie  sneezed.    Now  L said, 

indeed, ''  God  help !"  and  thia  may  help  them  to  something 
— no,  he  said  nothing. 

We  leave  the  orchard,  we  go  across  the  court.  Will  no* 
body  speak  then?  Now! — no.  We  mount  the  steps,  we 
enter  the  door ;  now  then ! — no !  The  cloak  falls  from  Jidie's 
shoulder ;  she  thanks  and  curtseys,  L bows. 

Ab  we  entered  the  room,  Li^tenant  Arvid  sate  and  ate 
chops.  They  had  waited  a  long  time  for  us.  For  our  excuse 
I  related  the  contention  about  the  cloak. 

During  the  whole  of  mxgiper,  her  Honour  shook  her  head  at. 
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Julie  to  reprove  her  for  so  great,  unlieard-of  imprudence  as 
to  go  out  so  late  without  a  shawl. 

When  Lieutenant  Arvid  perceived  the  eyes  of  his  bride 
which  had  been  weeping,  he  seemed  very  much  confounded, 
but  probably  he  thought,  "it  will  all  be  right  when  she  has 
eaten  and  slept ;"  for  he  made  no  haste  over  his  supper,  and 
afterwards  sought  no  opportunity  of  conversing  with  his  bride, 
and  went  to  bed  at  his  usual  time,  and  with  his  usual  calm- 
ness. 

But  Julie's  uneasiness  did  not  leave  her ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  seemed  to  increase.  In  vam  Arvid  prayed  her  to  take  "  a 
little  nap,'*  and  to  consider  him  as  a  "  cushion."  She  seemed 
no  longer  to  find  repose  upon  it.  In  vain  his  father  came, 
old  G-eneral  P ,  with  his  magnificent  equipage,  and  be- 
sought his  little  daughter-in-law  elect  to  drive  out  with  "the 
Swans" — it  helped  nothing.  There  daily  occurred  between 
the  betrothed  many  little  quarrels,  which  assomed,  spite  of 
Arvid's  unexampled  phlegm,  more  and  mcHPe  of  a  serious  cha- 
racter. Her  Bbnour,  who  now  became  observant  of  this, 
was  at  first  quite  uneasy,  and  always  held  herself  prepared  to 
knit  together  again  the  broken  thread  of  unity  with  some 
good-humoured  jest,  or  some  conciliatory  word.  It  succeeded, 
to  be  sure,  still ;  but — every  day  became  anew  entangled. 

Thus  went  on  time.  Cornet  Carl  set  off  at  the  breaking 
up  of  the  camp  to  Eoslagen.  Prom  this  place  he  wrote  the 
most  despairing  letters  on  account  of  dust  and  heat,  and 
vexation,  and  ennui,  and  such  like.  About  botany  he  said 
not  a  word. 

During  the  whole  of  the  summer  Elisabeth's  condition  re- 
mained the  same,  and  her  Honour  continued  to  consider  the 
milk  diet  necessary  for  my  chest  and  my  melancholy. 

The  FarcsB  spun  the  life's  thread  of  the  rest  of  tne  family 
of  common  flax,  mixed  with  a  little  hemp,  but  still  more  silk, 
till  the  end  oi  the  month  of  August — when  they  lifted  the 
shears.    Let  us  see — 


WHY? 

A7TEB  a  Jieavy  and  sultry  day,  a  mass  of  storm-clouds  col- 
lected themselves  together,  and  covered  the  whole  heaven  at 
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sunset.  A  sort  of  silence  of  death  spread  itself  over  the 
whole  region.  One  heard  no  sound  from  speedily  home-going 
herds,  no  bird  twittered ;  the  leaf  of  the  aspen  moved  not ; 
even  the  swarms  of  gnats  ventured  upon  no  hurrah,  as  usual 
at  the  going  down  of  day ;  the  whole  of  nature  stood  as  if  in 
a  painful  expectation  of  something  mysterious  and  uncommon 
occurring. 

Later  in  the  evening  the  fearfully  beautiful  scene  began. 

Pale  lightning  illumined  every  minute  the  whole  region, 
which  in  the  intervals  was  wrapped  in  an  almost  night-like 
darkness ;  and  by  the  lightning-flashes  was  shown  how  masses 
of  clouds  assiuned  ever  darker  hues,  and  in  threatening  shapes 
congregated  together  above  the  castle.  Now  and  then  a 
rapid  tempest  passed  through  the  air,  to '  which  again  suc- 
ceeded a  dead  calm.  With  a  dull  but  strongly  increasing 
noise  the  thunder-chariots  were  heard  rolling  forth  from 
mtmj  sides. 

Her  Honour  hastened  from  stove  to  stove,  from  window  to 
window,  to  see  that  all  were  well  secured.  Julie  and  Helena 
stood  with  their  father  in  a  window,  and  drew  closer  to  him 
at  every  fresh  flash,  every  fresh  thunder-peal. 

I  went  to  the  blind  girl.  She  sate  upon  her  bed  in  a 
stooping,  bent  position,  expressive  of  the  utmost  weariness 
of  life,  and  sung  with  a  low  and  melancholy  voice : 

It  is  night,  it  is  night  I 
My  eyes  are  dark,  on  my  heart  is  blight, 
For  repose  it  longeth. 

Giye  me  rest,  giye  me  rest, 

And  room  in  the  honse  by  the  earth-worm  possessed, 
Oh  pallid  death's  angel  I 

Oh  let  me  sleep  bw, 

Ah  I  I  am  so  weary  of  watching  and  woe, 
Se  weary  of  liying! 

Here  the  arms  fell,  and  her  head,  in  weariness  of  life, 
sank  down  on  the  cushions.  She  was  silent  a  moment ;  I 
saw  her  smile  moumfolly,  and  then  begin  again  to  sing,  but 
in  a  clearer  voice  and  more  cheerful  tone : 

When  the  morning  dawns  dear, 

And  the  song  of  ascension  my  grave  draweth  near, 

Which  caltt  to  existence- 
Shall  I  see  thy  day, 
King  of  Light,  and  from  earth's  sordid  clay 

lUise  np  my  forehead  ? 


Here  her  tears  began  to  flaw ;  and  changing  her  tone/die 
.sang,  weeping  and  in  broken  stanzas — 

0  mother,  0  mother  1  , 

Be  my  defender, 

Chup  thoa  thy  daugfatsr, 

The  guilty,  repentant  t 

Teach  her  what  prayer  is, 

Teach  her  what  hope  is ! 

•  «  «  • 

Giye  to  her  tendemeai, 
Give  to  her  quietness ! 

0  mother,  0  mother  I 
Warmly  embrace  me, 
Clasp  to  tl^  bosom, 
So  tender,  so  loving! 
Let  me  experience 
How  in  affisctian, 
Bosom  to  boaom, 
.Throbs  so  divinely  I 

Ah,  ne'er  have  I  known  this, 

On  earth  whilst  abiding  I 

•  •  .*  ■* 

Jjsmelj  I  wander, 
Lonely,  love  truly ; 
Lonely  I  sufier, 
Bitterly,  bitterly! 

And  even  in  dying. 
Still  I  love  lonely  I 

O  mother,  0  mother! 
Take  me,  oh  take  me 
Hence  from  the  e^d  woild, 
fienoe  from  its  sorrowff  I 

Glittering  spark  of  light, 
From  the  dust  call  me.! 
Lift  me  from  darkness, 
Baise  me  to  splendour  I 

A  violent  thimder-dap,  which  echoed  through  the  whole 
castle,  interrupted  her  song ;  to  this  succeeded  others,  even 
more  rapidly  and  more  violently:.  A  wild  storm  began  to 
rage  at  the  same  time. 

"  Is  anybody  here  P"  asked  the  Blind.  I  vrent  up  to  her. 
She  said,  '^  I  heard  musicy  which  does  me  .good.  Lead  me  to 
the  window." 

When  she  came  there,  she  crossed  her  arms  on  her  breast, 
and  turned  her  face  to  heaven.  The  lightning  flashes  passed 
over  the  lovely  pale  face,  whilst  the  terrific  ckps  of  thunder 
seemed  as  if  they  would  strike  down  the  being  which,  with  a 
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kind  of  defying  gladness,  laifled  a  calm  brow  towards  the 
spirit  of  destruction. 

By  degvees,  iriolent  feelings  seemed  to  arise  in  Elkabeth, 
«nd  the  combat  in  nature  found  an  echo  in  her  souL  Sud- 
.denlj  she-exdaime^y  "  I  see  something !  A  fiery  hand,  with 
burnii^  fingers,  passes  over  my  eyes !'' 

She  stood  a  moment,  as  if  in  eager  expectation,  and  then 
said,  with  a  kind  of  quiet  raptu^  '^  How  glorious,  how 
elorious,  the  singing  up  there  among  the  clouds !  Sistar- 
harmonies,  do  you  call  my  heart  P  Here,  in  my  breast,  is 
^he  first  voice — there,  now  sounds  the  second.  Now  there 
is  unity — ^now  is  there  life  and  gladness !  Pire  of  heaven ! 
Maternal-breast !  clasp  me  in  a  burning  embrace !  Mother, 
mother!  is  it  thy  voice  which  I  hear — ^thy  hand  which  I 
saw? — ^which  I  see — ^I  see  now  again?  Beckonest  thou 
me  ?     Callest  thou  me  ?" 

"  Air !"  shrieked  she  now  wildly  and  commanduigly ;  '^  lead 
me  out  into  the  fi-ee  ahr !  I  will  hear  my  mother's  voice — I 
will  fly  to  her  breast  and  be  warm  again.  Without  are  wings 
of  fire,  they  will  sustain  me.  There  is  a  chariot — hear  now 
its  rolling !  it  will  take  me.  Hence,  hence !  dost  thou  not 
see  hands  P  they  beckon.  Hear  voices  p  they  call — ^ha !  dost 
thou  hear  P" 

I  embraced  her  with  tenderness,  and  besought  her  to  re- 
main still.  She  interrupted  me,  as  she  solemnly  said,  "  God 
mav  refuse  to  hear  thy  last  prayer,  if  thou  refuse  mine.  He 
will  bless  thee,  if  thou  comply  with  mine.  Lead  me,  lead 
me  out  into  the  open  air !  It  will  be  the  last  time  that  I 
shall  ask  anything  from  thee.  Thou  knowest  not  how  all 
my  weal  and  woe  depends  upon  this  moment.  Lead  me  into 
my  kingdom — ^the  kmgdom  of  the  storm — there,  there  only 
shall  I  experience  peace,  Beata,  good  Beata !  See,  I  am 
quiet  and  collected,  I  am  not  mad.  Hear  me,  hear  my 
prayer !  I  have  lain  in  fetters  all  my  life — ^let  me,  only  for 
one  moment  be  &ee,  and  all  my  many  bleeding  wounds  will 
be  healed." 

I  had  not  courage  to  withstand  this  voice,  these  words.  I 
led  her  down  upon  the  terrace,  which  extends  on  the  wall  of 
rock  a  considerable  way  outside  the  castle.  The  young  girl 
who  was  Elisabeth's  maid,  from  fear  of  the  storm,  would  not 
accompany  us. 

I  soon  repented  of  my  compliance.  Scarcely  were  we 
come  out  into  the  wild  uproar  of  nature,  than  Elisabeth  tore 
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Herself  loose  from  me,  sprang  forward  a  few  paces,  and  then 
standing  still,  raised  a  loud  cry,  full  of  wild,  insane  delight. 
It  was  a  scene  of  terrific  beauty.  The  lightnings  crossed 
around,  with  red  tongues,  the  whole  region ;  the  Storm  swept 
around  us,  and  now  rolling,  now  whizzing  thunder-claps 
circled  over  our  heads.  Like  the  spirit  of  the  tempest,  the 
Blind  stood  upon  the  rocks  with  wild,  sorrowful  gestures. 
Then  she  laughed  and  clapped  her  hands  together  in  insane 
gladness,  then  turned  herself  round  about  with  extended 
arms,  whilst  she  sung  with  a  strong  and  clear  voice : 

Lightning  and  flashing, 
Flamins  waves  dashing, 
From  the  world's  sea  of  fire ! 
Wild  tempests  qaakine. 
And  riven  chains  breaking 
The  grave's  silence  dure  I 

Thunders — and  all  ye 

Mighty,  I  call  ye 

From  the  world's  sullen  breast, 

Behold,  in  a  woman 

Your  queen,  who  doth  sxmimon 

You,  hear  my  behest  t 

Lightning,  forth  wing  thou, 
Sing  thou,  oh  sing  thou, 
Hail  Freedom  to  thee  I 

The  victor's  song  rings  now, 

Life  findeth  wings  now ; 
*  *  •  • 

I  am  the  free  I 

Again  she  laughed  wildly,  and  exclaimed,  "  How  glorious, 
how  glorious!  how  splendid !  How  glad  I  am,  glad!  glad! 
Now  is  my  day  of  rule  come ! — A  crown — a  crown  of  fire, 
wiU  descend  from  the  dark  clouds  and  be  placed  upon  my 
head.    My  day  is  at  hand,  my  time  is  come  !*' 

At  this  moment,  to  my  indescribable  comfort,  the  Colonel 
stood  at  the  side  of  the  unhappy  one. 

"  Tou  must,"  said  he,  "  return  to  your  room." 

With  a  hasty  movement,  Elisabeth  withdrew  her  hand 
from  his,  and  instead,  as  before,  of  submissively  complying 
with  his  wishes,  she  stood  now  before  him  proudly  and  inso- 
lently, with  the  look  of  a  Medea,  aud  repeated,  "  My  hour  is 
come !  I  am  free !  Must  ?  Who  dares  to  say  that  word  to 
me,  here  in  this  place?  Stand  I  not  in  my  own  realm? 
Has  not  my  mother  fetched  me  in  her  arms  ?  Seest  thou 
not  how  her  arms  of  fire  embrace  me,  and  repel  thee  P" 
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The  Colonel,  who  dreaded  an  increasing  outbreak  of  her 
insanity,  wished  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  to  carry  her  again 
to  the  castle,  when  Elisabeth  hastily,  with  infinite  tenderness, 
laid  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  said  to  him,  *'  So,  if  I 
clasp  thee  in  my  arms,  and  thou  me  in  thine,  then  will  my 
motner  take  us  up  both  in  her  bosom  of  fire.  What  bright 
and  heavenly  bliss !  This  is  my  day — my  hour  is  come !  I 
am  free,  and  thou  art  taken  captive.  I  defy  thee — I  defy 
thee  ever  again  to  become  free !'' 

Was  it  the  word  defy  which  woke  the  defiance  of  the  man, 
or  was  it  some  other  feeling,  but  the  Colonel  suddenly  re- 
leased himself  from  Elisabeth's  arms,  and  stood  still  at  a  few 
paces  distance  from  her. 

"  Yes,  I  defy — I  defy  thee !"  continued  she.  "  Thou  hast 
fettered  my  limbs,  thou  hast  bound  my  tongue ;  and  yet  I 
now  stand  before  thee  powerful  and  strong,  and  like  light- 
ning, will  launch  against  thee  the  fearful  words.  'I  love 
thee !  I  love  thee  !*  Thou  canst  no  longer  forbid  them  to 
me,  thy  wrath  is  powerless.  The  thunder  is  with  me — the 
tempest  is  with  me !  Soon  shall  I  be  with  them  above,  for 
ever.  Like  a  cloud  upon  thy  heaven  shall  I  follow  thee  all 
thy  life ;  like  a  pale  ghost  shall  I  hover  above  thy  head ;  and, 
when  all  is  silent  around  thee,  thou  shalt  hear  my  voice  ex- 
claiming— *  I  love  thee !  I  love  thee !'  " 

A  strange  and  deep  emotion  seemed  to  have  overcome  the 
Colonel ;  he  stood  immovable,  with  his  arms  folded,  but  dark 
fire  flashed  from  his  eyes. 

Elisabeth  continued  with  a  quiet  enthusiasm,  ''  Oh,  how 
deeply  have  I  loved  thee !  So  deeply,  so  warmly  no  mortal 
ever  loved !  Heaven,  which  thunders  above  my  head — earth, 
which  soon  will  open  my  grave — you,  take  I  ror  eternal  wit- 
nesses !  Hear  my  word !  Understand  thou,  thou,  my  life's 
beloved  torment,  noble,  lofty  object  of  all  my  thoughts — of 
my  love,  of  my  hatred,  yes,  my  hatred — hear  how  it  sounds 
— *  I  love  thee !' — with  my  bemg's  most  inward,  most  holy 
life  have  I  loved  thee ; — deep  as  the  sea,  but  pure  as  heaven 
was  my  feeling.  Thou  hast  not  understood  it — nobody  on 
earth  could  understand  it — ^my  mother  knew  it — and  He 
who  is  above  us  all.  If  we  had  lived  in  a  world  where  words 
and  deeds  could  be  as  innocent  as  feelings  and  thoughts— -oh 
then,  like  a  bright,  warm  flame  might  I  have  enclosed  and 
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shone  around  thy  existence — ^have  penetrated  thee  with 
felicity — have  burned  a  pure  sacrificial  flame  for  thee  alone. 
Such  was  my  love.  But  thou  didst  not  understand  it — ^thou 
didst  not  love  me — ^and  thou  repulsed  me,  and  thou  forsook 
me — and  I  became  guilty — ^but  loved  nevertheless — ^and  love 
now — and  always,  and  eternally — and^ — ahne  !" 

"  Alone !"  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  whilst  a  powerful  feel- 
ing seemed  to  transport  him  out  of  himself. 

"  Yes,  alone,"  repeated  the  Blind,  confused  and  trembling, 
"  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  I  have  sometimes  suspected — ^but 
-—oh,  my  God,  my  Q-od !  could  it  be  possible  ?  Oh  say,  is 
it  possible  P  By  the  eternal  happiness  which  thou  deservest^ 
— and  which  never  can  be  mine, — ^by  the  light  which  thou 
seest,  and  which  I  never  shall  behold^ — I  conjure  thee — say, 
say,  hast  thou  loved  me  ?" 

A  moment's  perfect  silence  reigned  in  nature.  It  seemed 
as  if  it  would  listen  to  the  answer,  which  I  also  awaited  wit^ 
trembliQg  anxiety.  At  length,  pale,  slow  lightning  flamed 
around  us. 

Solemnly,  with  a  strong,  admost  powerful  expression  in  his 
voice,  the  Colonel  said : 

"  Yes  1" 

The  BHnd  raised  her  countenance  beaming  with  supep- 
human  bliss,  whilst  the  Colonel  continued  with  violent  and 
deep  emotion : 

"  Yes,  I  have  loved  thee,  Elisabeth,  loved  thee  with  tie 
whole  power  of  my  heart — ^but  God's  power  in  my  soul  was 
more  powerful,  and  kept  me  from  failing.  My  severity  alone 
has  saved  thee  and  me.  My  love  was  not  pure  as  thine.  It 
was  not  the  poison  which  thy  hand  gave  io  me,  which  dis- 
turbed my  health — ^it  was  the  combat  with  passion  and  de- 
sire— ^it  is  the  care  for  thee.  EHsabeth!  Elisabeth!  thou 
hast  been  inflnitely  dear  to  mej — thou  art  so  yet — ^Elisabeth." 

Elisabeth  heard  him  no  longer ;  she  sunk  down  as  it  were 
under  the  load  of  happiness  which  fell  upon  her ;  and  I  sprang 
towards  her  at  the  momeitt  when  »he  fell  like  one  dying  upon 
tiie  earth,  whilst  her  lips  whispered  with  an  indeseribable  ex- 
pression of  happiness,  '^  He  has  loved  me  !'^ 

The  Colonel  and  I  were  scarcely  able  to  carry  her  to-  her 
chamber.  I  trembled — his-  stren^h  was  as  if  paralysed.  A 
sweat  of  anguish  hung  in  drops  on  hia  brow. 
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Elisabeth  rec<yrered,  in  a  Bhort  time)  her  conscicmBiiess ; 
but  when  she  re-opened  her  eyes,  and  the  stream  of  life  again 
roshed  through  her  reins,  she  merely  whispered,  ''  He  has 
not  despised! — He  has  loyed  me!"  and  remained  still  and 
calm,  as  if  she  had  closed  her  account  with  the  world — ^as  if 
she  had  nothing  left  for  her  to  wish. 

During  the  remaining  part  of  the  night  the  storm  raged 
terrifically,  but  the  lightnings  shone  now  upon  the  counte- 
nance of  the  !Mind,  beaming  with  inward  happiness. 

Erom  this  moment,  and  during  the  few  days  which  she  yet 
lived,  all  was  changed  to  her.  AH  was  peace  and  gentleness. 
She  spoke  seldom,  but  pressed  kindly  and  gratefully  the 
hands  of  those  who  approached  the  bed  upon  which  she  lay 
almost  immovable.  She  was  frequently  heard  to  say  in  an 
under  voice,  **  He  has  loved  me !" 

One  day  her  Honour  stood  beside  Elisabeth,  who  did  not 
fleem  aware  of  her  presence,  and  she  repeated  with  indescrib- 
able delight  the  words  so  dear  to  her.  I  saw  an  expression 
of  pain  depicted  on  the  mild,  kind  countenance  of  her  Monour 
— saw  her  lips  tremble,  and  some  tears  roll  down  her  cheeks. 
She  turned  hastily,  and  went  out.  I  followed  her,  for 
she  had  forgotten  her  bunch  of  keys.  We  went  through 
the  ante-room.  The  Colonel  sate  there,  his  head  bowed  upon 
his  hand,  as  if  he  were  reading.  He  haA  his  back  turned  to 
us.  Her  Honour  stele  softly  behind  him,  kissed  his  fore- 
head, and  stifled  her  sobs,  aa  she  went  inte  the  bedroom. 
The  Colonel,  astonished,  looked  after  her,  glanced  then  upon 
his  hand  wet  with  the  team  of  his  wife,  £ssed  them  away, 
and  resumed  his  thoughtful  posture.  After  a  moment  I  fol- 
lowed her  Honour  into  her  bed-chamber,  but  she  was  not 
l^ere ;  her  hynm-book  lay  open  upon  the  sofi^  and  its  leaves 
bore  traces  of  tears.  At  length  I  found  her,  after  I  had 
gone  about  tiirough  all  the  rooms,  in  the  kitchen,  where  she 
was  rather  scolding  the  cook,  because  she  had  forgotten  to 
cut  the  cutlets  fiom  a  breast  of  lamb  which  waa  friszling  over 
the  fire ;  which  oversight  actually  was  unpardonable,  as  I 
already  had  told  her  twice  that  we  should  have  iMPeast  of  lamb 
for  dinner,  and  cutlets  for  supper. 

"  One  cannot  trust  to  any  one  but  oneself,^'  said  her 
Honour  to  me,  a  little  piqued,  as  I  gare  to  her  her  bunch  of 
keys. 
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I  now  left  Elisabeth  neither  day  nor  night. 
"With  an  astonishing  rapidity  her  earthly  existence  seemed 
to  speed  towards  its  end.    It  seemed  as  if  the  first  word  of 
affection  which  she  had  heard,  had  been  the  signal  of  her 
afflicted  soul's  deliverance. 

It  is  so  with  many  children  of  the  earth.  They  strive 
against  the  sting  of  affliction  for  many  and  many  a  year — 
live,  suffer,  and  contend.  The  sting  is  broken,  and  they  fall 
down  powerless.  Happiness  reaches  to  them  her  beaker. 
They  set  their  lips  to  the  purple  edge — and  die ! 

Besides  Helena  and  myself.  Professor  L  was  almost 

constantly  with  Elisabeth.  In  part  he  read  aloud  to  her,  in 
part  he  talked  with  us  in  a  manner  which  was  calculated  to 
elevate  her  slumbering  feelings  of  religion,  and  strengthen 
her  faith  in  the  dear  truths  which  stand  like  bright  angels  by 
the  couch  of  the  dying. 

Once  he  proposed  to  her  several  questions  on  the  condition 
of  her  own  mind.  She  replied,  "  I  now  have  not  strength  to 
think  clearly.  I  have  not  power  to  examine  myself.  But 
I  feel — I  have  a  hope  —  I  have  a  presentiment  of  clear- 

ness ! 

"  May  the  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  thee !''  said 

Professor  L ,  with  quiet  dignity  and  prudence. 

The  next  day  Elisabeth  besought  the  whole  family  to 
assemble  around  her.     As  we  all,  together  with  Professor 

L ,  were  assembled  in  mournful  silence  in  her  room, 

Elisabeth  called  by  name  those  whom  she  wished  to  approach 
her  bed — seized  their  hand,  kissed  it,  as  she  uttered  with 
humble  devotion  the  word,  "  Eorgive !"  So  she  went  through 
them  all.  No  one  was  able  to  speak^  and  that  mournful 
"Eorgive!  forgive!"  was  the  only  sound  which  interrupted 
the  sad  murmur  of  sighs. 

The  Colonel  and  his  wife  stood  there  now  together.  Elisa- 
beth was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  breathed  heavily  and 
with  di£^culty.  At  last  she  said,  "  Will  my  uncle  come  to 
me?" 

The  Colonel  went  forward — she  extended  her  arms  to  him 
—he  bent  himself  down  to  her — they  kissed.  Ot,  what  a 
kiss  I    The  first  and  the  last— that  of  love  and  of  death ! 

I^ot  a  word  was  spoken.  Pale  as  one  dying,  and  with  un- 
certain steps,  the  Colonel  withdrew.    With  trembling  voice 
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Elisabetli  said,  "Lift  me  up  out  of  bed,  and  lead  me  to 
Mrs.  H- ." 

We  did  BO.  She  showed  an  unusual  strength,  and  sup- 
ported by  two  persons,  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
where  her  Honour,  who  did  not  seem  aware  of  her  design, 
sate  weeping. 

"Assist  me,"  said  Elisabeth,  "and  place  me  upon  my 
knees." 

Her  Honour  rose  up  hastily,  to  prevent  it  being  done; 
but,  notwithstanding,  Elisabeth  hastily  lay  at  her  feet,  kiss- 
ing them,  whilst  she  stammered  forth,  with  convulsiye  sighs, 
"Forgive!  forgive!" 

She  was  borne  almost  lifeless  again  to  her  bed. 

From  this  moment  the  Colonel  did  not  again  leave  her. 

Through  the  night  which  succeeded  this  day,  and  the  day 
following,  she  lay  still,  but  seemed  to  suffer  physical  pain. 

In  the  evening,  as  Professor  L ,  the  Colonel,  and  I  sate 

silently  by  her  bed,  she  woke  out  of  a  still  slumber,  and  said 
aloud,  in  a  clear  voice,  "  He  has  loved  me !  Lord,  I  thank 
thee!" 

After  this  she  sank  into  a  kind  of  sleep  or  stupor,  which 
continued  probably  an  hour.  Her  breath,  which  during  this 
time  had  been  very  rapid,  became  feeble  by  degrees.  A  long 
pause  occurred — then  came  a  sigh — ^then  a  longer  interval — 
and  then  again  a  sigh.  All  at  once  the  breath  seemed  to 
cease.  It  was  a  terrible  moment.  A  slight  spasm  passed 
through  the  limbs — then  a  violent  sigh  or  gasp,  followed  by 
a  sadly-mournful  sound — ^and  all  was  still. 

"  She  has  ceased  to  be !"  said  the  Colonel,  with  a  sup- 
pressed voice,  and  pressed  his  lips  upon  the  death-pale  brow. 

"She  sees  now!"  said  Professor  L  ,  and  raised  a 
solemn  and  beaming  look  to  heaven. 

The  joyous  air  of  the  summer  evening  flayed  in  through 
the  open  window,  and  the  birds  sang  gaily  without  in  the 
honeysuckle  hedge.  A  gentle  rose  light,  a  reflection  of  the 
lately  descended  sun,  diffused  itself  through  the  chamber, 
and  spread  an  illuminating  glory  over  the  deceased. 

She  now  lay  still  and  free  from  pain !  She  who  so  long  had 
combated  and  despaired — so  calm,  so  still  now !  Her  rich 
brown  hair  fell  over  the  white  pillow,  and  even  down  to  the 
floor.     On  her  lips  was  an  extraordinary  smile,  full  of  an  ex- 
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pression  of  sublime  knowledge.  I  haye  seen  that  smile  upon, 
the  lips  of  many  who  sleep  the  sleep  of  death.  The  angel  of 
eternity  has  impressed  upon  them  his  kiss. 

FeaceM  moment,  in  which  a  heart  which  has  so  long 
throbbed  with  disquiet  and  pain,  experiences  rest !  Peaceful 
moment,  which  reconciles  every  enemy  to  us,  which  draw* 
near  to  us  erery  friend,  casts  oblivion  over  every  error,  the 
beams  of  glory  over  every  virtue,  which  opens  the  blind  eyes 
and  releases  the  bonds  of  the  soull  Beautiful  and  peaceful 
moment,  although  borne  upon  the  wings  of  a  nocturnal  angel, 
thou  smilest  towards  me  like  the  rosy  hue  of  morning ;  and 
when  I  see  thee  advance  towards  another,  I  have  many  a 
time  longed  thou  shouldst  come  for  me  also. 

7KE  SEDII^  GETS  ENTAIfaLEB. 

EixsABETH  was  no  more.  She  had  been  like  a  gloomy 
thunder-doud,  and  darkened  the  bright  heaven  of  existence 
which  most  nearly  surrounded  her.  'When^she  was  gone, 
all  experienced  a  sentiment  of  peace  and  security.  Many 
tears  were  consecrated  to  her  mournful  memory,  but  no 
heart  recalled  her.  Pitiable  Elisabeth!  thou  £rst  gavest 
peace  when  thy  own  heart  enjoyed  it  in  the  grave. 

We  see  every  day  that  the  most  insigni&eant,  the  Least 
endowed  persona,  but  who  are  kind  and  gentle,  become  more 
beloved  in  the  world  and  more  lamented  than  the  distin- 
guished, richly  gifted,  who  misuse  their  talent ;  who,  with  all 
their  beauty,  their  mind,  their  warmth  of  heart,  have  not 
made  one  being  happy. 
*  The  Colonel  alona  retained  for  .a  long  time  a  gloomy  state 
of  mind,  and  was  more  reserved  than  common  towards  his 
wife  and  children.  Their  tenderness  and  att^ations,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  the  beneficial  operation  of  time,  by  -degrees 
dissipated  this  g^oom,  when  circumstances  connected  with 
his  domestic  circle  anew  shook  his  rest,  and  agifcated  his 
naturally  powerful  feelings. 

One  dajT,  Arvid's  father.  General  P— ,  burst  into  the 
Colonel's  rocan,  fuE  of  fury.  Pirst  of  all,  he  relieved  his 
heart  by  a  salvo  of  ciUMses  aiid  oaths ;  and  when  the  Cc^onel 
eoldly  asked  what  it  aU  meant,  he  stammered  &)rth,  almost 
beaid^  himself,  "  What  does  it  mean  P    What  does  it  meanf 
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Thousand    d— 4b!      It   means    that    your — your — ^your 

daughter  is  a  cursed ^" 

"  General  P !"  said  the  Colonel,  in  a  Toice  which 

brought  the  angry  man  quickly  to  himself,  and  who  replied 
xath^  more  quietly,  "  It — it — it — means  that  your  daughter 
plays  with  truth  and  fsdth,  that  she  befools — ^fetch  me  seven 
thousand ! — that  she  will  break  off  with  Arvid,  will  return  to 
him  the  betrothal  ring.  Fetch  me  seven !  that  Arvid  is  be- 
side himself,  that  he  will  shoot  himself  through  the  head,  se 
violent  and  frantic  as  he  is ;  and  that  I  shall  be  a  miserable, 
childless  dd  man !"  Here  a  few  tears  rolled  down  the  old 
gentleman's  cheeks,  and  he  continued  in  a  voice  in  which  anger 
and  pain  contended:  ^^  She  sports  with  my  son's  peace — 
sports  with  my  grey  hairs.  I  loved  her  so  tenderly ;  as  a 
father,  brother,  as  a  fi|ther.  I  had  set  my  hope  of  happiness 
in  the  evening  of  my  life  upon  her.  It  will  be  the  death  of 
me.  She  says  directly  to  my  Arvid's  face  that  she  will  noit 
have  him  ;  diiectly  in  my  son's  &ce !  Fetch  me  seven  thou« 
■and  I  He  will  be  a  laughing-stock  to  the  whole  countiy. 
He  will  shoot  himself,  brother ;  he  will  shoot  his  brains  out, 
I  say;  and  I  shall  be  a  childless,  miserable  old  man," 
etc.  etc. 

The  Colonel,  who  had  heard  aU  this  in  the  most  perfect 
silence,  now  rang  tiie  beU  violently.  I  was  in  the  next  room, 
and  went  in  to  the  Colonel,  in  oider  a  little  to  reconnoitre, 
and  to  prepare  Julie  for  that  which  awaited  her. 

The  Colonel's  countenance  betrayed  anger  and  severity. 
He  desired  me  to  tell  Julie  to  come  down  to  him. 

I  found  JuHe  in  the  greatest  amie^;  but,  from  the 
General's  visit  to  her  fsther,  prepared  tor  that  which  was 
before  her. 

^  I  know — I  know,"  said  she,  growing  pale  at  my  message, 
"  it  must  come  out — ^it  cannot  be  helped." 

"  But  hast  thou  actually,"  I  asked,  "brdcen  off  with  thy 
bridegroom  ?" 

*'Ihave — I  have  probably,"  answered  she,  troubled  and 
fiill  of  anxiety ;  ^  I  cannot  now  tell  all — ^yest^day  evening  a 
word  escaped  me  against  A,rvid — he  was  cold  and  scornful — 
I  was  violent,  he  was  in  a  passion  and  rode  away  in  anger." 

Again  we  heard  the  Colonel's  belL 

"  Gtx>d  heavens !"  said  Julie,  and  pressed  her  hands  to 


\ 
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her  heart,  "  now  I  must  go — and  must  have  courage.  Ah ! 
if  it  were  not  for  his  contemptuous  look — ^tell  me,  Beata — 
did  papa  look  very  solemn  ?" 

I  could  not  say  no ;  prayed  her  not  to  hurry  herself — ^to 
consider  well  her  own  promise,  once  so  solemnly  given,  the 
Coloners  strict  principles  regarding  the  sanctity  of  such  a 
promise. 

"  Ah,  I  cannot — I  cannot!"  was  all  that  Julie  was  able  to 
say,  while  trembling  and  pale  she  went  down  stairs  to  the 
Coloners  room.  When  she  came  to  the  door  she  paused, 
as  if  to  strengthen  her  resolve,  said  "  I  must !"  and  went  in. 

In  the  course  of  about  half  an  hour  Julie  came  into 
Helena's  room,  where  I  also  was,  and  looked  quite  incon- 
solable. She  threw  herself  upon  the  sofa,  laid  her  head 
upon  Helena's  knee,  and  began  sobbing  loudly  and  violently. 
The  good  Helena  sate  silent,  but  sympathetic  tears  ran 
down  her  cheeks,  and  feU  like  pearls  upon  Julie's  golden 
plaits  of  hair.  When,  after  a  little  time,  Julie's  suffering 
seemed  somewhat  to  allay  itself,  Helena  said  tenderly,  as  she 
passed  her  fingers  between  her  sister's  rich  curls,  "  I  have 
not  arranged  thy  hair  to-day,  sweet  Julie.  Sit  up  a  moment, 
and  it  shall  soon  be  done." 

"  Ah,  cut  off  my  hair! — I  will  be  a  nun!"  replied  Julie ; 
but  for  all  that  rose  up,  dried  her  eyes,  let  her  sister  arrange 
her  hair,  assisted  Helena  with  hers,  and  was  calmer. 

So  certain  is  it,  that  the  little  occupations  of  every-day  life 
possess  a  wonderful  power  to  dissipate  troubles. 

When  we  inquired  what  had  really  happened,  Julie  re- 
plied— "  This  has  happened,  that  I  am  condemned  for  the 
whole  remainder  of  my  life  to  do  penance  for  the  thought- 
lessness of  one  moment — and  to  be  a  wretched  being — ^that 
is  to  say — if  I  submit  to  the  sentence — but  I  will  not — rather 
papa's  displeasure — rather " 

"  Ah,  Julie,  Julie !"  interrupted  Helena,  "  think  well  about 
what  you  say !" 

"  Helena,  you  know  not  what  I  suffer,  how  I  have  struggled 
with  myself  for  a  long  time.  You  know  not  how  clearly  I 
see  the  lamentable  and  the  miserable  part  of  my  fate,  if  I 
must  be  Arvid's  wife.  Ah!  I  have  hitherto  been  as  if 
asleep,  and  sleeping  I  gave  him  my  hand,—- now  I  am  awake 
— and  should  not  withdraw  it  if  I  saw  that  I  gave  it  to 
a 
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"  Arvid  is  a  good  young  man,  Julie !" 

"  What  do  you  call  good,  Helena  ?  Those  who  merely 
are  not  bad  ?  Arvid  (I  have  tried,  I  have  proved  it)  seemed 
good,  because  he  has  not  been  tempted  to  be  bad ;  calm  and 
collected,  because  he  troubled  himself  about  nothing  but  his 
own  convenience;  reasonable,  because  he  sees  no  farther 
than  his  nose  extends.  Ah!  he  is  merely  a  collection  of 
negatives — why  should  one  fear  to  add  to  his  collection,  and 
mfJce  him  a  present  of  another  no  !  Do  not  imagine  that  it 
will  trouble  him  long — ^he  does  not  love  me — he  cannot  love, 
he  has  no  feeling !  Ah !  he  is  a  bit  of  damp  wood,  which 
my  little  fire  would  in  vain  strive  to  kindle ;  the  flame  would 
by  degrees  vanish  in  smoke,  and  in  the  end  quite  go  out." 

"  If  even,  sweet  Julie,  Arvid  be  not  the  man  whom 
YOU  deserve,  and  who  would  make  you,  as  your  hus- 
band, happy,  why  should  not  your  fire  nevertheless  bum 
clearly  P  Arvid  is,  indeed,  not  bad ;  he  would  never  become 
a  spirit  of  torment  to  you.  How  many  wives  are  there  united 
to  husbands  who  beyond  all  comparison  stand  far  below  them, 
yet  who  develop  themselves  as  noble  and  excellent  beings ; 
create  happiness  and  prosperity  around  them,  and  enjoy  hap- 

Siness  through  the  beautiful  consciousness  of  fulfilling  their 
uty.     See  our  cousin,  Mrs.  M ,  how  estimable  and  how 

amiable  she  is !    And  what  a  man  is  her  husband !     Look  at 

Emma  S ;  look  at  Edda  E ." 

"  Yes,  and  look  at  Penelope  and  sisters  and  company — ah, 
Helena,  these  women  have  my  high  esteem,  my  reverence,  my 
admiration.  I  would  resemble  them  ;  but  one  thing  I  know 
clearly — ^that  I  cannot  do  so.  That  independence  in  opinion 
and  judgment,  that  calmness,  that  clearness,  that  certainty 
and  perspicuity  of  principle,  which  are  so  necessary  when  in 
married  life  one  would  take  the  lead — this  I  have  not — not  at 
all !  I  am  exactly  one  who  requires  to  be  guided — I  am  a 
vine-branch,  and  need  the  oak  for  support.  At  this  moment 
my  understanding  has  developed  itself — I  feel  a  better 
being  arising  within  me — a  new  world  opening  itself 
for  me!  Would  that  I  might  wander  through  it  on 
the  hand  of  a  husband  whom  I  could  love  and  esteem ; 
whos&  heart  would  reply  to  the  purifying  fire  within  mine  ; 
who  with  the  light  of  his  clear  imderstanding  would  illumine 

the  twilight  in  my  soul ;  (behold  Professor  L ,  thought 

I) — oh,  how  much  better  a  being  should  I  then  be ! — and 
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arrive  at  a  goal  which  I  now  rath^  imagine  than  Bee.  But 
with  Arvid,  see  Helena,  with  Arvid — mj  world  would  be  like 
a  store-room — ^I  myself  Hke  a  bit  of  mouldy  cheese." 

"  What  a  comparison,  dear  Julie !" 

'^  It  is  truer  than  you  think.  Ah,  it  is  a  monxnful  affiiir, 
this  marrying.  There  are  a  great  many  with  whom  it  has 
happened  as  it  now  might  happen  with  me~^they  ha.Ye 
hoisted  the  sail  of  matorimoinr  in  fbolishnoss — ^have  fancied 
they  should  reach  the  island  of  Uijas — ^and  have  been  stEanded, 
and  fixed  for  the  whole  of  i^ieir  lives  upon  a  sand-bank.  Like 
iiie  oyster  in  its  shell,  they  have  crept  about  and  acmgkt  for 
a  little  Bimfihine,  till  the  merdfol  wave  came " 

"  Julie !  JuHe !" 

"  Helena !  Helena !  It  is  a  sketch  from  every-day  life ; 
every  day  strengthens  its  truth.  How  many  noble  natures 
have  been  ruined  in  this  way  P  And  so  will  mine  be,  if  I  am 
not  able  in  time  to  sail  past  iJie  nand-bonk.'' 

"  JuHe  I  I  fear  that  this  cannot  be  done.  Pftpa's  prin- 
ciples  are  immovable;  and  among  these  stands  foremoet 
firm  adherence  to  a  promise.  And  I  think  that  he  is  pear- 
fectly  right.  Besides,  as  regards  the  annulling  of  a  betro&al, 
the  taking  back  of  a  giv^i  promise  of  marriage,  there  lies  in 
it  a  something  so  deeply  wounding  to  female  deHcacy,  that  i 
consid^ " 

^'  Delicacy  herQ,  and  delicacy  there  I  I  consid^  it  quite 
indelicate,  and  in  particular  quite  absurd,  that  a  whole  life's 
happiness  should  be  sacrificed  to  delicacy." 

"  Could  you  be  happy,  Julie,  if  you  lost  the  affection  cf 
your  j&iendb — of  your  Mher — the  esteem  of  the  world  ?" 

"  The  esteem  of  the  world — ^I  would  not  give  many  stivers 
for  it !  but  the  esteem  of  those  whom  I  love — ah,  Helena, 
Beata — ^is  it  indeed  possible  that  I  could  lose  that  P  Then 
it  certainly  would  be  better  that  I  condemned  myself  to  be 
imhappy " 

"  You  shall  not  be  unhappy,  Julie,"  said  Helena,  as  with 
tearfiil  eyes  she  clasped  her  sister  in  her  arms — ''  you 
ahaU " 

"  Of  that  you  know  nothing,  Helena,"  interrupted  Julie, 
with  irritable  impatience;  ''J  know  that  I  should  be  sa 
There  is  a  somothing  still,  besides  Arvid's  unwcNthiness, 
which  would  make  me  so;  it  is  the  certainty  that  I  have 
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missed  mj  goal — ^the  cerfcaiiit^  that  I  miglit  have  had  a 
nobler,  a  happier  lot — ^that  I  might  have  lived  upon  earth  for 
the  happiness  of  a  superior  and  excellent  being.  Ah,  I  feel 
it.  I  might,  like  a  lark,  have  winged  myself  on  high  in  free- 
dom, light,  and  song ;  and  now,  now  1  shall,  as  I  feared, 
crawl  about  on  the  sand-bank  of  life,  like  an  oyster,  dragging 
along  with  me  m^  prison!" 

By  the  repetitian  of  this  horrible,  but  no  leas  correct  com- 
parison, a  new,  yehement  grief  overcame  Julie :  she  threw 
herself  again  down  on  the  so£a,  and  remained  the  whole  day 
without  eating,  or  being  willmg  to  hear  any  consolation. 
Bier  Honour,  partly  herself,  and  partly  in  my  person,  ran 
incessantly  np  and  down  stairs  with  drops  and  smelling- 
watenL 

Julie  was  really,  though  not  seriously,  unwell,  and  re- 
Budned  two  days  in  her  chamber,  daring  which  she  did  not 
see  her  father.  Neither  Lieutenant  Arrid  nor  the  Greneral 
were  heard  of  during  these  days,  to  the  great  comfort  of 
Julie. 

Her  Honour  had  always  had  her  own  little  tactics,  or 
domestic  policy,  whenever  any  misunderstanding  occurred 
between  l^r  husband  and  her  children ; — ^namely,  when  she 
talked  with  the  first,  her  words  were  always  on  the  side  of 
the  latter ;  and  with  the  latter  she  asserted  and  proved  to 
them  that  the  first  was  in  the  right.  Her  heart  was,  I 
&ncy,  often  a  deserter  to  the  side  of  the  weaker,  because 
when,  in  certain  cases,  everything  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  iron  will  of  the  Colonel,  her  Honour  always  caressed  her 
children  with  redoubled  tenderness.  She  had  now  also 
talked  with  her  husband  in  Julie's  behalf^  and  for  the  re- 
leasing her  from  her  engagement,  but  found  him  inflexible 
("  Impossible  !*'  said  har  Honour) ;  and  when  she  now  saw 
Julie  so  wretched,  she  was  imperceptibly  towards  him — ^not 
unfriendly — ^^God  forbid  ! — ^but,  nevertheless,  a  little  less 
firiendly ;  in  appearance  (I'll  answer  for  it  thab  it  was  not  so 
in  reali^)  somewhat  less  anxious  about  his  comfort  and  satis- 
faction m  a  many  little  things.  A  certain'  unpleasantness, 
hitharto  altogether  foreign  to  the  family,  prevailed  in  the 
house  for  some  days. 

"  If  the  mountain  wiU  not  come  to  Mahomet — ^Mahomet 
must  go  to  the  mountain/'  said  the  Colonel  to  me,  one 
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morning,  with  a  good-tempered  smile,  as  he  was  about  to  go 
up  the  stairs  which  led  to  Julie's  room. 

At  that  very  moment  a  travelling-carriage  drove  into  the 
court,  and  Comet  Carl,  with  a  flushed  and  almost  bewildered 
countenance,  sprang  out  and  up  the  steps,  embraced  with 
silent  fervency  his  parents  and  sisters,  and  besought,  after 
this,  a  moment's  conversation  with  his  father. 

The  moment  extended  to  an  hour,  when  the  Comet,  with 
a  pale  and  disturbed  countenance,  came  alone  out  of  his 
father's  room.  As  if  unconsciously,  he  went  through  the 
drawing-room  and  dining-room  into  her  Honour's  boudoir, 
without  seeming  to  be  aware  either  of  her  or  me,  and  seated 
himself  silently  with  his  elbows  rested  upon  a  table,  and 
covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  as  if  the  daylight  distressed 
him. 

Her  Honour  observed  him  with  maternal  anxiety ;  at 
length  she  rose,  stroked  his  cheek  with  her  hand  caressingly, 
and  said  to  him,  "  My  good  boy,  what  is  amiss  with  thee  ?" 

"Nothing!"  answered  the  Comet,  with  a  low  and  sup- 
pressed voice. 

"Nothing?"  repeated  her  Honour.  "  Carl,  thou  makest 
me  anxious — thou  art  so  pale— thou  art  unhappy!" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Cornet,  in  the  same  low  voice. 

"  My  child,  my  son !    What  ails  thee  ?" 

"Everything!" 

"  Carl !  and  thou  hast  a  mother  who  would  give  her  life 
for  thy  happiness !" 

"  My  good  mother !"  exclaimed  the  Comet,  and  clasped 
her  in  his  arms ;  "  forgive  me !" 

"  My  best  child !  tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  thee  ?  Tell 
me  what  thou  wantest — ^tell  me  all !  It  must  have  an  outlet 
some  way — I  cannot  live  and  see  thee  unhappy !" 

"  I  must  be  unhappy,  if  I  cannot  obtain,  or  rp-ise  on  bond, 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  rixdollars.  If  I  do  not  get  them 
to-day,  Hermina  is — my  Hermina  is  in  a  few  days  the  wife 
of  another  !  GK)od  heavens !  the  happiness  of  my  whole 
life,  and  that  of  another,  I  would  purchase  with  this  beg* 
garly  money — and  it  is  denied  me  I  I  have  spoken  with  my 
father — opened  to  him  my  heart — told  him  all.  He  has  this 
sum — I  know  it— and  he " 

"And  he  has  denied  thee?" 
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"  Positively,  decidedly.  He  says  that  it  is  the  inheritance 
of  the  unhappy  and  the  needy ;  and  for  the  sake  of  these 
suffering  strangers  he  makes  his  own  son  wretched !" 

"With  this  the  Comet  started  up,  and  went  with  great 
strides  up  and  down  the  room,  as  he  exclaimed,  "  What  low 
being  has  dared  to  blacken  Hermina  to  my  father — this 
G-od's  holy  angel  ?    She  would  deceive  me !    She — she  loved 

the  detested  Gt !     He  only,  or  his  emissaries,  have  been 

able " 

Here  the  Comet  massacred  a  carriage  with  its  accompany- 
ing horses  (the  equipage  of  the  little  Dumplings) ;  and  her 
Honour,  terrified,  removed  from  her  son's  neighbourhood  a 
vase  with  flowers,  whilst  she,  attentive  to  his  complaints, 
asked  anxiously, — "  But  why  ?    But  how  ?" 

"Do  not  ask  me  now!"  said  the  Comet,  impatiently. 
"  I  can  say  only  this  now,  that  my  life's  weal  or  woe  rests 
upon  my  obtaining  to-day  the  specified  sum  of  money.  I 
may  become  the  happiest  being  on  the  earth,  or  the  most 
unoappy ;  and  not  I  alone—" 

"Carl!"  said  her  Honour,  solemnly,  "look  at  me!  G-od 
bless  thy  honest  eyes,  my  son !  Yes,  I  know  thee.  Thou 
wilt  not  let  me  take  a  step,  the  consequences  of  which  I  may 
repent." 

"My  mother!  wouldst  thou  repent  having  effected  the 
happiness  of  my  life  P" 

"  It  is  enough,  my  child.  I  go  now  to  speak  to  thy  father. 
Wait  for  me  here." 

The  Comet  awaited  the  return  of  his  mother  in  a  violently 
excited  state  of  mind.  I  saw  that  in  a  moment  he  was  in 
that  delirium  of  youth  which  makes  it  appear  incredible  that 
any  one  can  oppose  their  wishes  or  their  wills.  In  such 
moments  people  cannot  bear  the  word  "impossibility." 
They  seem  to  themselves  as  if  they  could  command  the  sun 
even,  seem  as  if  they  could  tear  up  the  roots  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  or,  which  is  all  the  same,  tear  up  the  principles  from 
a  firm  human  breast. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  her  Honour  returned.  Julie 
and  Helena  accompanied  her.  She  was  pale ;  tears  glittered  on 
her  eyelids,  and  her  voice  trembled  as  she  said,  "  Thy  father 
will  not ;  he  has  his  reasons ;  he  thinks  that  he  does  right, 
and  does  quite  certainly  what  is  best.  But,  my  good  child,  , 
thou  canst  be  assisted,  nevertheless.    Take  these  pearls  and 
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jewels.  They  are  mine  —  I  can  diflpose  of  tbem — take 
them.  In  Stockholm  thou  wilt  receive  a  consideraMe  sum 
for  them." 

^'  And  here,  and  here,  best  Carl,"  said  Julie  and  Helena, 
whilst  with  the  one  hand  they  offered  him  th^  treasures, 
and  threw  the  other  affectionately  around  his  neck ;  ^*  take 
these  also,  Carl ;  we  pray  thee,  take,  sell  all^  and  make  thysdf 
happy !" 

A  dark  crimson  flushed  the  countenance  of  the  young 
man,  and  tears  streamed  down  his  cheeks.  At  that  moment 
the  Colonel  entered,  stood  in  the  doorway,  and  rireted  a 
keen  glance  upon  the  group  which  occupied  the  backgroimd 
of  the  room.  An  expression  of  anger,  mingled  with  sco^ 
lighted  up  his  face.  "  Carl !"  eqi:claimed  he,  with  a  strong 
voice,  "  if  thou  art  sufiS.cieniiy  unworthy  to  take  advantage 
of  the  weakness  of  thy  mot^i^  and  sisters  to  satisfy  thy 
blind  passion,  then  I  despise  thee,  I  will  not  acknowledge 
thee  as  my  son." 

Deeply  unhappy,  and  now  so  deeply  misjudged,  ihs  bit- 
terest mdignation  poured  its  gall  into  the  heart  of  the  young 
man.  He  was  deathly  pale,  his  lips  convulsively  compressed 
He  stamped  his  foot  violently,  and  was  out  of  the  door  like 
lightning.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  he  mounted  his  horse 
and  galloped  across  the  court. 


THE  OOBKET  !      THE  GOBIinBT  !      THE  OQ/BSBHiT  \ 
"  Halloa  T  it  sounds  through  the  wood.*' 

Halloa  !  it  sounds.  The  hunted  fly,  and  l^e  hunters  follow. 
"What  is  the  game  ?  An  unhappy  human,  beiog.  Arid  the 
hunters  ?  The  furies  of  anger,  of  despair,  and  frenzy.  How 
they  drive !  An  unexampled  chase !  The  hunted  fly,  azid 
the  hunters  follow.  Halloa!  halloa!  They  bse  not  the 
scent — they  follow — they  follow,  lirough  the  tiiickest  wood, 
over  the  dancing  billows,^  over  hill,  over  dale,  witk  gapiug 
jaws — ^will  swaUow  their  prey — ^it  goes  bound  after  bound — 
but  runs  wearily  on  its  course.  S^oa !  halloa  I  it  will  soon 
be  ended ! 

Onward !  onward !  the  pursued  spuzred  his  snorting  hois^ 
which  flew  foaming  over  hedges  and  ditchea.    Wild  tiuniilbB 
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raged  in  his  aonl.  Wrapt  in  a  daad  of  dust,  he  posted  over 
the  road  through  gloomy  and  wood-overgrown  tncts,  whilst 
he  sought  to  stapify  every  fedUng,  every  thought  in  his  soul, 
send  listened  only  to  the  admonitory  forward !  rorwaord !  which 
rung  in  every  throb  of  his  fever-wud  pulse. 

The  peaoeM  inhabitants  of  ^e  eottages,  which  he  rushed 
past  like  a  storm-wind,  sprang  in  astonishment  to  i^ieir  do(Hr, 
and  asked  in  wonder,  ''What  horseman  is  that  who  is  run 
away  with  ?" 

Aod  OD6  of  them  (Stina  Ander^s  daughter  at  Borum)  de- 
clared that  she  had  seen  a  hound  and  a  hare  come  forth ;  the 
one  out  of  the  cottage,  and  the  other  out  of  the  wood,  and 
sitting,  the  one  opposite  the  other  with  staring  eyes ;  saw 
the  mid  rider;  after  which,  quite  bewildered  and  out  of 
sorts,  thev  had  sprang  past  each  other ;  the  hare  into  the 
cottage,  the  dog  mto  the  wood. 

The  wild  rider.  Comet  Carl,  made  no  halt  till  he  pulled 
up  at  the  gates  of  the  Wood-house,  so  well  known  to  us, 
threw  himself  from  his  horse,  and  sprung  up  the  steps.  All 
the  doOTs  in  the  upper  story  were  fastened;  all  was  still. 
He  sprang  down  the  steps.  All  the  doors  in  the  lower  story 
were  fastened;  all  was  stiU  and  dead.  He  sprang  across 
the  court  to  a  little  outbuilding,  and  pushed  open  a  door. 
There,  humming  a  psafan,  and  iqiinning  naz  upon  a  whistling 
wheel,  sate  within  the  cottage  a  little,  wrinkled,  old  woman. 

^  Wheie  are  1^  gentlefolks  ?  Where  is  Miss  Hermina  f " 
exclaimed  the  heated,  almost  breathless  Comet. 

"  Ha  ?"  answered  the  little  old  spinning-woman. 

'*  Where  are  the  gentlefi^ks  ?"  cried  the  Comet,  with  an 
annihilating  voice  and  look. 

**  What  dVe  say  ?"  replied  the  old  woman,  as  she  poked 
her  nose  comimrtably  into  a  little  snuff-box. 

The  Comet  stamped.  (A  mended  cup  feU  down  from  the 
shelf,  Haee  crippled  glasses  jing^  together.)  ^  Are  you 
stone-deaf?"  shrieked  he  at  the  highest  pitch  of  his  voice. 
*'  I  ask  which  way  the  gsntlefDlks  from  here  are  gone  P*' 

^*  Whaehway  ^  To  Thorsborg, does  the  gentleman  mean? 
Ay,  th^i,  gp  over  the  fields,  and——" 

"  I  ask,'*  seieamed  the  Comet,  very  loudly,  in  despair, 
f '  wheve  the  gentlefolks  are  gjMie  to  from  here  f 

"  To  Wresta  ?    Yes,  yes — ^then  you  must 
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"  It  is  beyond  all  patience !"  said  the  Comet,  in  despair, 
"  it  is  enough  to  drive  one  mad !" 

"  Ay,  ay,  indeed !"  sighed  the  little  old  woman,  perplexed 
and  terrified  at  the  appearance  of  the  Comet's  anger,  and 
went  quickly  to  pick  up  the  pieces  of  the  broken  cup. 

A  small  piece  of  money  upon  this  flew  under  her  nose, 
and  the  stranger  had  vanished. 

"  God  preserve  me ! — Grod  bless !"  stammered  the  as- 
tonished and  pleased  old  woman. 

Another  door  on  the  same  floor  now  flew  open  before  the 
powerful  grasp  of  the  Cornet's  hand. 

On  the  hearth  sate,  beside  her  pig  (that  is  to  say  her 
child),  a  fat,  dear  mother,  feeding  her  little  bristly-haired  boy 
with  hasty-pudding. 

The  Comet  repeated  here  his  questions,  and  received  for 
answer — 

"  Yes,  they  are  set  off." 

"  But  where  ?  say  where  ?  Did  they  leave  no  message — 
no  letter  for  me?" 

"  Letter  ?    Yes  ;  I  have  one  that  was  left  for  the  Cornet 

H ,  and  I  was  just  thinking  of  setting  out  with  it  to 

Thorsborg,  as  soon  as  I  have  put  a  drop  of  gruel  into  the  boy, 
poor  thing — eat,  boy  !" 

"  In  heaven's  name  give  me  here  the  letter  directly — haste, 
go  this  moment,  I  say,  after  it,  go " 

"  Yes,  yes — I'll  go  as  soon  as  I  have  put  these  drops  of 
gruel  into  the  boy.  He  is  hungry,  poor  creature — eat, 
boy  1" 

"  I  will  feed  the  boy,  give  me  the  spoon — oijly  go  and 
fetch  the  letter  here  directly !" 

At  length  the  'woman  went  to  her  chest.  The  Comet 
stood  on  the  hearth,  took  gruel  out  of  the  pot  with  the  spoon, 
blew  it  vnth  anxious  countenance,  and  put  it  into  the  Httle 
fellow's  open  mouth.  The  woman  tumbled  the  things  about 
in  her  chest,  sought  and  sought.  Snuff-box  and  butter-pot, 
stockings  and  under-petticoats,  hymn-book  and  bread,  came 
one  after  another,  and  lay  all  about  the  floor — the  letter  not. 

The  Cornet  tramped  and  stamped  in  painful  impatience. 

"  Be  quick  there !     No,  is  it  not  there  ?    Ah !" 

"  Directly,  directly !  wait  only  a  bit,  wait — ^here,  no,  here, 
— ^no,  wait  a  bit — wait." 
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Wait !  One  may  imagine  to  oneself  whether  the  Comet 
was  inclined  now  to  "  wait !" 

But  the  letter  was  not  forthcoming.  The  woman  put  by 
her  things,  and  muttered  between  her  teeth — 

'*  It's  gone — ^it's  not  to  be  found !" 

"  Not  to  be  found !"  repeated  the  Comet,  and  poked  in 
his  impatience  a  spoonful  of  hot  gruel  into  the  throat  of  the 
boy,  who  set  up  a  loud  roar. 

The  letter  was  not  to  be  found.  "  The  boy  must  certainly 
have  picked  it  up,  have  torn  it  in  two  or  else  have  burned 
it  ;'*  and  the  dear  mother,  who  was  more  concerned  about 
her  boy's  trouble  than  the  Comet's,  said  angrily  to  the 
latter,  "  Go  to  Lofstaholm,  there  you  can  say  good-by.  The 
gentlefolks  are  gone  there,  and  Miss  Agnes  was  here  to-day 
with  Miss  Hermina." 

The  Comet  left  a  rixdollar  as  a  plaster  for  the  scalded 
throat,  and  cursing  half  aloud  the  goose  and  the  gosling, 
mounted  Blanka  again,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  been 
cropping  the  yellow  autumn-grass  which  grew  here  and  there 
in  the  court. 

Now  to  Lofstaholm.  Six  miles  had  to  be  got  over.  Blanka 
felt  the  spurs,  and  sprang  off  at  a  full  gallop. 

A  river  divides  the  road.  The  bridge  was  broken  down 
and  was  under  repair.  There  is  yet  another  way — ^but  that 
makes  a  bend  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  Blanka  soon  snorted 
courageously  in  the  waves,  which  washed  the  foam  from 
neck  and  nose,  and  kissed  the  feet  of  the  rider  as  he  sate  in 
his  saddle. 

Two  travellers  at  some  little  distance  began  to  talk. 

"  Do  you  know,  mother,"  said  the  one  thoughtfully  to  the 
other,  '^  I  think  that  it  is  the  Neck  himself,  who  has  ridden 
on  the  black  mare  through  the  river." 

"  Do  you  know,  father,"  said  the  other,  ^'  I  think  it  is  a 
bridegroom  who  rides  to  his  beloved." 

"  TVust  me,  my  old  woman !" 

"  Trust  me,  my  old  fellow !" 

And  ''  trust  me,  my  reader,"  the  rider  stands  now  on  the 
opposite  shore;  and  forwards,  forwards  speeds  he  again 
through  wood  and  field. 

Poor  Blanka !  when  the  white  walls  of  Lofstaholm  shone 
forth  amid  the  green-yellow-brown  trees  thou  wast  not  veiy 
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far  from  being  knocked  up,  but  at  the  sight  of  them  the  rider 
somewhat  relaxed  his  speed,  and  when  come  into  the  court, 
Blanka  was  able  to  rest,  and  to  draw  breath  by  the  aide  of 
three  other  nding-horaes,  which  proved  that  Loistaholm  had 
guests  at  this  moment. 

The  ironmafiter  and  knight,  Mr.  P-  ■ ,  sate  in  his  room  and 
contemplated  with  the  mien  of  a  satisfied  connoisseur  a  head 
in  black  chalk,  done  hj  the  promising  daughter  Meonoza. 

The  iron-master's  lady,  Mrs.  !]^erentia  D ,  whose  maiden 

name  was  J"  ,  stood  beside  him  reading  with  delighted  at- 
tention a  poem  on  the  pleasure  of  ''  Eural  Xdfe  and  Simpli- 
city," written  by  her  most  hopeful  son  LaiB  Anders  (whom 
the  famil^r  called  ^^iiie  little  Lord  Byron"),  as  Comet  Cad 
stepped  violently  into  the  room,  and  after  a  slight  apology, 
without  troubling  himself  as  to  what  people  thought  of  hjir^ 
his  state  of  mind,  and  his  questions,  prayed  to  know  what 

was  known  here  of  the  hasty  departure  of  Baron  £ and 

his  family. 

''Nothing  more  than  this,"  said  Xronmiaster  D-* j  and 

wrinkled  up  his  brow,  "  that  they  passed  by  here  yesterday 
aftomoon,  and  that  Baron  K  ■  ■  was  pleased  to  come  up 
here  and  say  rude  things  to  me,  and  to  pay  me,  it  may  be,  a 
&>urth  part  of  the  sum  which  I  have  lent  to  him  out  of  pure 
kindness,  an  etemiiy  since.— -A  Dido, — Comet  H  ,  by 
my  Eleonorar— -" 

Mrs.  D  ■  took  up  the  word.  "  The  Bajponess,  or  what 
must  one  call  her  (for  I  have  the  idea  that  she  is  no  more  a 
Baroness  than  I  am),  was  not  pleased  once  to  move  to  xne 
from  the  cazriage.  Yes,  yes,  one  gets  beautiful  thanks  for 
sIL  the  politezkess  one  shovB  to  people.  No,  she  sate  as  bolt 
upright  and  «tiff  as  a  princess  in  her  carriage, — her  carriage 
say  I — ^yes,  very  pretty— young  G— — 's  equipage  it  was, 
he  hiimself  sate  in  it  like  a  eaugm;  bird  in  a  cage, — and  that 
perhaps  made  her  so  proud." 

"G 's    carriage?    G    ■  ■     with   them?"    cried  the 

Comet,  "  and  Hermina  ?" 

'^  Sate  there,  and  looked  straight  before  her  like  a  turkey- 
hesL  Tes,  I  have  been  quite  mistaken  in  that  girL  I 
was  quite  sorry  for  her,  and  allowed  my  daughters  to  take 
a  little  trouble  about  heir  and  encourage  her  musical  talent. 
Thereoe,  in  particular,  was  adaudly  bewitched  with  her. 
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But  I  Boon  found  tbat  I  had  committed  an  imprudence,  and 
that  nedther  she,  nor  her  &mil^,  were  in  any  respect  fit 
socieiy  for  my  diuighters.  All  kind  of  strange  reiportB  are  in 
circulation  rei^ecting  these  high-bred  geaatrj — they  iff  e  gouA 
off  in  a  manner ^" 

A  servant  now  came  in  with  tobaeeo-pipes,  which  he 
arranged  in  a  comer  of  the  room.    The  Ironmaster  D 
thought  it  as  well  to  continue  the  ocmvorsation  in  !E^nch. 

"  Old,  e'est  une  yrai  scandale,"  said  he, ''  une  fbrgerie  de 
tromperie !  TJn  Trai  &ippon  «ist  la '  fille— je  sais  9a — et  le 
plus  extremement  mauvais  sujet  et  sa  pere." 

"  Son  pere,"  corrected  Mrs.  D ,  "  et  le  pire  de  toute 

chose  c'est  son  mere.  TJn  conduite,  oh  1  Ecoute,  eher  Comet, 
dans  Italie,  le  m^re  et  le  fille  et  la  pere——" 

All  at  once  there  oceuired  in  the  next  room  a  fearful 
nmse,  a  screaming,  a  laughing,  a  tumult,  a  jubilation  beyond 
ail  comparHon.  There  was  scraping  on  fiddles,  there  was 
jangling  with  shovels  and  tongs,  thi^  was  singing,  yelling, 
piping ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  din  were  heard  aU.  kind  of 
exdamations,  of  which  this  alone  was  intelligible^ 

"  Papa!  papal  now  we  know  the  piece!  Now  the  scene 
is  in  order!    Hurra,  hurra  1" 

The  jubilant  herd  rushed  now  like  a  foaming  torrent  into 
the  room ;  but  when  the  wild  young  people  beheld  Comet 
Carl,  their  delight  was  beyond  ail  bonrnda.  A  univeffsal  cry 
was  uttered: 

'^  Iphigenie,  I^higenie!    Hurra,  hurra!     Comet  H 
Comet  Carl,  will  be  our  Iphigenie!    Hurm!    Long  liyd 
Iphigenie  the  Second,  long  live  Comet  Iphigenie!    Long 
Uve '' 

"Death  and  the  devil!"  thought  the  Comet,  as  the  wild 
crowd  regularly  fell  upon  him,  and  endeavoured  to  drag  him 
with  Ihem,  amid  the  ciy,  "  Come,  Iphigenie!  Come,  Comet 
Carl,  hence,  hence !  We  will  have  a  rehearsal  immediately ! 
The  Comet  may  hold  his  part  in  his  hand — come,  come, 
(mly!" 

" Hoeus-poens  over  Comet  Cad!  Jail  down  on  your 
knees,  and  rise  up  as  Iphigenie." 

This  lai^  was  basooned  forth  by  the  sweet  little  Agnes 
D  ■  ,  who  stood  on  tiptoes  to  naag  a  veil  over  Ccnnet 
CarFs  head,  but  could  not  rMch  up  to  his  ears.    laentenant 
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Ruttelin  came  to  her  assistance.    Eleonora  D and  Mina 

P  had  abeady  swung  a  large  shawl  over  his  shoulders, 
and  three  young  gentlemen  endeavoured  to  wrap  him  round 
with  a  sheet,  which  should  be  a  gown.  Among  the  seconds 
of  the  Misses  D ,  Lieutenant  Arvid  was  also  to  be  seen. 

The  Comet  resisted ;  it  was  in  vain ;  he  raised  his  voice, 
shouted  to  and  with  them, — ^in  vain — ^he  could  not,  amid  the 
noise  around  him,  either  make  himself  understood,  or  heard. 

Actual  despair,  the  result  of  pure  vexation,  overcame  him, 
and  brought  him  to  a  desperate  resolution  Making  use  of  his 
strength,  not  in  the  most  polite  manner,  he  pushed  with  both 
arms  right  and  left  the  people  from  him,  tore  off  the  sheet, 
and — ran — ^ran  through  an  open  door,  which  he  saw  before 
him,  and  striking  into  a  long  row  of  rooms,  looked  neither  to 
the  right  nor  the  left,  but  ran,  ran,  ran !  Ean  over  a  servant- 
girl,  three  chairs,  two  tables,  and  came  at  length  from  room 
to  room,  out  into  a  great. dining-room,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  was  a  porch.  This  the  Comet  knew,  and  was  just 
about  hastening  there,  when  he  was  aware  of  the  jubilant 
herd,  with  the  loud  cry  of  Iphigenie,  Iphigenie !  who  were 
coming  through  the  porch  to  meet  him.  The  Comet,  in  the 
greatest  distress  of  mind,  was  just  about  to  turn  round,  when 
he  saw  near  him  a  half-open  door  which  led  to  a  little  wind- 
ing staircase. 

He  shot  down  this  like  an  arrow.  It  was  dark  and  narrow 
— ^turned  and  turned.  And  when  at  length  his  feet  reached 
firm  land,  the  head  of  the  Comet  itself  began  to  turn  round 
too.  He  stood  in  a  little  dark  passage.  Prom  an  iron- door 
which  stood  ajar  gleamed  a  stripe  of  Hght.  The  Comet  passed 
through  this  door  also.  Through  an  opposite  window,  de- 
fended with  stout  iron-bars,  shone  a  feeble  and  descending 
autumn  sun,  and  lit  up  the  white-grey  stone  walls  of  the 
vaulted  room.  The  Comet  found  himself — in  a  prison  ? — ^no, 
in  a  larder. 

The  Comet  sought  after  a  way  of  escape.  There  was  in- 
deed in  the  little  passage  a  door,  opposite  to  the  door  of  the 
vault,  but  it  must  be  opened  with  a  key,  and  no  key  was 
there.  The  Comet  sought  and  sought — in  vain.  He  sate 
down  on  a  bread  chest  in  the  vault,  freed  himself  from  his 
shawl  and  veil,  and  heard  with  satisfaction  how  the  wild  chase 
rushed  forth  overhead,  and  seeking  traces  of  him,  drove  about 
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in  tlie  neighbourhood ;  but  he  heard  them  always  sufficiently 
near,  to  prevent  him  from  coming  up.  Unhappy,  indignant, 
weary,  angry  with  the  whole  world,  he  stared  before  him 
almost  without  the  power  of  thinking.  A  dish  of  con- 
fectionery, the  remains  of  a  pasty,  of  veal  cutlets,  and  currant- 
cream,  standing  in  the  sunshine  on  a  table,  met  his  eye 
kindly  and  invitingly. 

The  Comet  experienced  a  strange  emotion ;  in  the  midst 
of  his  despair,  plagued  with  a  thousand  tormenting  thoughts, 
he  felt — hunger. 

Poor  human  nature !  Oh  man,  crown  of  creation !  Dust- 
king  of  the  dust !  Is  it  heaven  or  hell  which  storms  within 
thy  breast  ?  Eat  must  thou  nevertheless !  One  minute  an 
angel,  another  an  animal !     Poor  human  nature ! 

And  on  the  other  side : 

Happy  human  nature !  Happy  duality,  which  alone  pre- 
serves the  unity  of  the  being.  The  animal  comforts  the 
spirit,  the  spirit  the  animal,  and  thus  alone  can  the  human 
being  live. 

The  Comet  lived — was  hungry — saw  food,  and  did  not 
long  delay  to  satisfy  his  hunger  therewith.  The  pasty  was 
soon  added  to  more  substantial  stuff. 

Forgive !  forgive,  young  lady  reader !  I  know — ►a  lover,  a 
hero  of  romance  in  particular,  ought  not  to  be  so  prosaic,  so 
earthly — and  our  hero  is  perhaps  in  danger  of  losing  all  your 
kind  sympathy.  But  reflect,  reflect,  charming  creatures,  who 
live  on  rose-odour  and  feelings,  he  was  a  man — and  worse— 
a  Comet ;  he  had  had  a  long  ride,  and  had  not  eaten  a  morsel 
the  whole  day.    Eeflect  on  that ! 

"  But  is  it  becoming  to  eat  in  this  way  in  other  people's 
larders  ?" 

Ah,  my  most  gracious  Chief-mistress-of-ceremony !  when 
a  man  is  very  unhappy  and  very  much  embittered,  very  heart- 
inwardly  weary  of  the  world — then  people  think  that  every- 
thing is  becoming  to  them,  which  in  any  way  is  becoming  in 
itself,  and  does  not  overturn  anything  but  convenances.  One 
has  then  an  actual  delight  in  trampling  upon  these,  as  upon 
other  kind  of  weeds,  ana  is  often  in  that  kind  of  state  of  mind, 
a  beautiful  cosmopolitan  spirit,  which  makes  one  capable  of 
saying  "  G^et  out  of  the  way !"  to  the  whole  world. 

Comet  Carl  had  just  cleared  the  pasty  out  of  the  way, 
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when  a  tumxilt,  increasing  in  strength,  renewed  its  shrill 
cries  after  the  unlucky  *^  Iphigenie  I"  and  a  rattling  and  noise 
on  the  top  of  the  stairs  made  known  to  him  that  tfie  huntings 
herd  ^ied  out  and  were  upon  his  tra^.  Quite  bemde  Mii^ 
self,  he  sprung  to  the  window,  seized  with  all  hia  might  one 
of  the  iron-bars,  with  the  intention  of  loosemog  it,  and^  cost 
what  it  would,  of  making  his  escape. 

Oh  ray  of  deliverance  I  The  Comet  seized  the  key,  it  went 
into  the  keyhole;  and,  as  if  chased  by  furies  (the  Comet 
thought  in  this  moment  of  bewilderment  that  ail  the  Bweek, 

accomplished  Misses  D had  Medusa-heads),  flew  through 

a  long  passage  out  into  the  porch,  down  the  ^ps,  over  i^ 
court,  and  upon  the  back  of  Blanka.  Scarcely  was  he  in  the 
saddle,  before,  like  a  swarm  of  bees  streaming  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  beehive,  the  raging  herd  burst  forth  fr«n  the 
gate,  singing,  nay,  screaming  in  chorus : 

Iphigenie!  Ipfaigemel 
Heoyens,  what  srosB  poltrooneiT ! 
Lovely  maid,  wnere  art  thou,  then  ? 
Come  again,  oh  come  again ! 

The  Comet  dashed  off,  and  soon  vanished  from  the  eyes  of 
the  chorus,  behind  the  trees.  Three  young  gentlemen,  who, 
in  the  joyousness  of  their  hearts,  beiieved  nothing  else  than 
that  all  this  was  merely  a  madly  merry  froSc,  mounted  their 
horses  in  a  twinging,  Ld  followed  thi  fugiti^. 

When  the  Comet  saw  himself  again  pursued,  he  suddenly 
rode  more  slowly,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  chasing 
triumvirate,  who  speedily  overtook  him^  and  surrounded  him 
with  shrill  laughter  and  cries. 

"  Aha !  aha !     !N^ow  we  have  the  Comet  £ist — now  there  is 

no  more  help.   Grive  yourself  up  captive.  Comet  H ,  and 

turn  round  directly  with  us."^'  And  one  of  them  seized  upon 
his  horse's  bridle. 

But  the  arm  was  rudely  struck  back ;  and  looking  stiffly 
and  proudly  upon  his  pursuers,  the  Comet  said  with  warmth : 

"  If  the  gentlemen  had  the  least  grain  of  sense,  they  must 
have  seen  directly  that  I  am  in  anything  but  the  humour  to 
plaj  and  to  be  played  with.  They  would  now  also  see  thak 
all  these  firoHes  are  disgusting  to  me.  I  wish  them  at  the 
devil,  and  you  with  them  !    Leave  me  in  peace." 

"The  deuce,  that's  very  abusively  said  I"  said  one  of  the 
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tnumvirate,  and  put  his  horse  at  the  same  paee  as  Comet 
Carl's ;  whilst  the  other  two  gentlemen,  standing  rebuffed 
and  taking  counsel  together  for  a  moment,  galloped  back 
again  amid  loud  laughter. 

The  Comet  rode  gently,  and  looked  with  a  keen,  angiy, 
and  inquiring  glance  at  his  unbidden  companion,  who  ofc. 
served  him  with  a  pair  of  large,  clear,  light  bine  eyes  with  a 
kind  of  ironical  quietness. 

The  two  sil^at  riders  now  reached  a  cross-road.  Here  the 
Comet  turned  himself  proudly  to  his  companion,  and  said : 

**  I  presume  that  we  part  her© ;  good  night,  sir." 

**  No,"  replied  the  other,  carelessly  and  ironically,  "  I  have 
now  a  few  words  to  say  to  you." 

**  When  and  where  you  please,"  said  tile  Comet,  firing 
np. 

"  Hoho !  hoho  1"  said  the  other,  ironically ;  "  do  you  take 
Hhe  matter  so  ill  ?  Where  and  when  you  please,  are  indeed 
words  which  we  may  use  as  a  kind  of  challenge — when  and 
where  one  pleases  to  take  one  another's  lives.  Now,  for  my 
pert,  that  can  certainly  be  when  and  where  you  please ;  but 
this  time  I  do  not  mean  it  to  be  so  serious.  I  only  ac- 
company you  to  hold  a  little  conversation,  to  see  whether  I 
can  enliven  you  a  little,  excite  you  a  litlie — to  converse  with 
you." 

"  With  certain  people,"  said  the  C^net^  "  I  converse  most 
willingly  with  the  sword  in  my  hand — ^that  keeps  at  a 
distance." 

"  Sword?"  said  his  opponent,  carelessly;  "why  a  sword? 
— why  not  rather  with  a  pistol?  That  talks  louder,  and 
serves  also  to  keep  folks  at  a  distance.  I  don't  fight  will- 
ingly with  the  sword." 

**  Periiaps  with  pins  rather,'*  said  ihe  Comet,  disdainfully. 

"Yes,  pins;  or  rather  hair-pins,"  replied  his  (^panent, 
smilingly,  as  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  from  the  richest  plaits 
of  hair  which  ever  adorned  a  lady's  head,  drew  a  large  hair- 
pin, to  which  he  (or  rather  she)  listened  a  little  note,  which 
she  reached  to  the  Comet,  witii  these  words,  which  she  uttered 
m  a  very  different  tone : 

"  If  you  find  this  more  painful'  than  the  point  of  a  sword, 
S)^ve  those  who  must  bring  it  to  you  against  their  will." 

With  this  the  blue-eyed  horsewoman,  ^erese  D     ■  ,  gave 
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the  Comet  a  friendly,  compassionate  look,  saluted  him  lightly, 
turned  round  her  horse,  and  vanished  quickly  from  his  won- 
dering eves. 

But  these  soon  expressed  another  feeling,  for  he  recognised 
in  the  address  of  the  note  the  handwriting  of  Hermina. 
With  feelings  which  one  can  easily  imagine,  the  Cornet 
opened  the  letter  and  read  the  following : — 

"My  only  friend  upon  earth!  Farewell!  farewell!  If 
thou  come,  it  is  too  late.  I  have  been  compelled  to  yield  to 
my  mother's  despairing  prayers.  To-day  I  set  off  to  Stock- 
holm. To-morrow  I  am  G-enserik's  wife — if  I  live  till  then. 
My  brother,  my  friend,  my  all — ah,  forgive  me !    Farewell ! 

"  Hebmina." 

"Now  to  Stockholm!"  s%id  the  Comet,  with  desperate 
and  firm  determination  to  win  her — or  die  !  "  Thanks,  eter- 
nal Heaven ! — there  yet  is  time." 

The  evening  began  to  be  stormy  and  dark.  The  Cornet 
felt  nothing  and  cared  for  nothing  around  him,  but  rode  at 
full  speed  to  the  inn. 

"  This  moment,  a  stout  active  horse  !"  cried  the  Comet, 
in  a  thundering  voice ;  "  I  will  pay  what  you  will !" 

In  a  short  time  a  snorting  steed  neighed  merrily  under 
the  wild  rider,  who  with  voice  and  spur  still  more  excited  his 
courage,  and  with  the  blind  fury  of  impatience  sped  onward, 
onward,  over ;  but  let  us  take  breath  for  a  moment. 


"  KLA-WHIT  !    KLA-WHIT  !" 

7%6  Corpse- Owl. 

It  was  night.  The  moon's  silver  flood  streamed  quietly 
down  over  the  castle  of  Thorsborg,  where  all  seemed  still, 
because  no  light  shone  from  the  deep  windows,  speaking  of  a 
wakeful  human  eye,  of  a  heart  which  knew  no  rest.  Ah  1 
—and  yet 

The  clear  lamp  of  night  shone  into  the  Colonel's  room,  and 
lighted  up,  one  after  another,  the  gilded-framed  family  por- 
traits, whose  forms  seemed  by  the  pale  bluish  beams  to 
come  again  to  life,  and  from  the  night  of  antiquity,  in  whose 
shadows  their  joys  and  pains,  hatred  and  love,  prayer  and 
glances,  had  long  been  extinguished,  now  looked  forth  with 
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quiet  dreamy  smiles  upon  the  combats  of  their  living  de- 
Bcendants  with  the  dark  powers  of  Hfe,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
these  thoughts — ^which  thought  alone  perceives — ;whi8per, 

Thou  wUt  forget,  wilt  be  forgott^  quite — 
The  combat  of  the  daj  be  hid  in  night ; 
Bepose  will  follow  when  thy  strife  snail  cease. 
Spurit,  keep  this  in  mind — and  have  thoa  peace ! 

JPeace  ?  Quiet,  apparitions  ! — ^you  wish  to  comfort.  But 
there  are  moments  when  thoughts  upon  this  word  of  the 
grave  and  of  heaven  make  us  shed  bitter  tears. 

The  Colonel  stood  in  his  window  and  looked  out  into  the 
moonlight  night.  His  lofty  brow  was  paler  than  common, 
and  dark  fire  beamed  in  his  deep-set  eyes. 

A  storm-wind  raged  now  and  again  through  the  court- 
yard, and  carried  along  with  it  heaps  of  yellow  leaves,  which 
struck  up  a  whirling  (knee  before  the  old  rock-firm  bmlding, 
and  remiaded  one  of  courtiers,  who  tried  to  amuse  their  dark 
glancing  prince.  The  flag-st^  on  the  tower  swung  round 
gratingly,  and  an  uneasy,  anxious  whistling,  such  as  in 
stormy  weather  one  hears  in  great  buildings,  passed  lament- 
ingly  here  and  there  through  the  castle.  This  sound  was 
worthy  to  be  the  messenger  of  misfortune ;  it  distressed  the 
hearer  like  melancholy  forebodings.  White  clouds,  of  strange, 
fantastical  shapes,  were  driven  over  the  heavens,  and  resem- 
bled hosts  flying  forth  with  torn  banners.  They  wrapped  a 
storm-sail  over  the  queen  of  night,  who  nevertheless  quickly 
broke  through  it  with  conquering  beams,  and  at  lengtu  they 
assembled  themselves  in  dark  grey  masses  lower  down  on  the 
horizon. 

The  colonel  contemplated  with  uneasy  and  gloomy  feelings 
the  wild  conflicts  of  nature.  He  bitterly  felt  that  the  spirit 
of  discontent  with  his  poisonous  breath  disturbed  also  the 
peace  of  his  hitherto  so  happy  and  united  &mily.  He^  who 
loved  his  own  fiimilv  so  dearly,  who  was  so  tenderly  beloved 
by  them  in  return,  he  was  now  all  at  once  become  as  it  were 
a  stranger  to  them.  Wife,  children,  removed  themselves 
from  him — ^turned  their  faces  away  from  him ;  and  it  was  his 
fault;  he  had  refused  their  prayers;  they  were  unhappy 
through  him ;  and  at  this  moment,  when  his  conscience  bore 
witness  that  he  had  firmly  adhered  to  his  principles  of  right 
•^that,  without  wavering,  he  Bad  acted  up  to  his  severe  but 
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lofiby  ideas — ia  iMs  moment  painfol  feelings  arose  in  faia 
hefflct,  winch  seemed  to  accitae  lisn  of  having  erred  in  thek 
application,  and  therehj,  tiiat  he  had  caosed  saffesing  whidi 
he  might  have  prevented — ^that  he  had  embittered  the  days 
of  those  beings  whom  he  waa  called  n^A  to  make  happy  and 
to  bless.  A  physical  sensation  of  pam,  wliieh  was  peculiar 
to  him,  and  wMch  he  mostly  perceived  when  his  soul  was 
painfully  excited — ^aspasm  of  inchest,  wUchmacbbreatiung 
diS&cult,  was  now  more  than  commonly  aoote  dxtring  theae 
gloomy  thoughts.  He  feLt  hmiseif  solitary ;  no  one,  at  ika 
moment,  felt  tenderness  towards  him;  nobody's  Noughts 
hovered  above  imn  on  iha  peaoe^bringing  dove^-wiags  of 
prayer ;  he  was  soHtazy  t  A  tear  forced  itself  to  his  manly 
eye,  and  he  looked  up  on  high  with  a  datk^wish  soon  to  leave 
a  world  where  pain  ruled. 

A  white  cloud,  whi<^  bore  the  form  of  a  human  being  with 
dutstretched  arms,  floated  aloae,  akoig  tilie  atarty  vault ;  it 
appeared  to  descend  lower  &iid  loweor,  and  the  outstretched 
misty  arms  seemed  to  approach  the-  ColoneL  He  thought 
upon  Elisabeth — upon  her  love^-on  her  pisoBnse  to  be 
with  him  after  death.  Was  it  not  as  if  her  spirit  would 
now  embrace  him  P  Was  it  not  her  apparition  which  now, 
when  every  a^lSsctionate  voioe  was  siknt  around  him,  de- 
scended that  she  might  solitarily  call  to  him  through  ihe 
night,  "  I  love  t^ee !  I  love  thee!" 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  l^e  ghost^like  arq^earanee ;  the 
eye  of  the  Colonel  followed  it  with  melanchcay  longmg,  and 
almoBt  m«mi«i<Hiriy  he  raiBed  Iris  arms  towarfe  i*.  Then 
was  it  suddenly  snatched  up  by  the  storm-wind— ^tfae  eoc- 
tended  arms  were  rent  from  the  misty  body,  and  in  broken, 
wM^ames,  like  a  mysterious  fantasy,  the  white  cloud  passed 
by  above  the  turrets  of  the  tower.  S^ace  was  desolate.  The 
Colonel  laid  his  hand  upon  his  breast-— it  was  desolate  there, 
Sbme  deep  sighs  laboured  forth  from  its  painfol  recesses. 
At  this  bitter  moment  some  one  anproached  him  ynikt  soft 
fiwtsteps — ^an  arm  stole  under  his,  a  nand  vrss  laid  ftmiliarly 
and  tenderly  upon  his  hand,  and  he  felt  a  head  leaai  sofliy 
upon  his  shoulder.  He  looked  not  around — lie  questioned 
not — he  knew  tlmt  she  now  was  ziear  him,  who  for  so  many 
years  had  shared  mik  him  joy  and  pain ;  she  alone  ooula 
divine  his  hidden  pain-— «he  suone  in  the  silent  night  caane  to 
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him  with  consolation  and  loTe.  He  laid  his  arm  quietly 
axtmnd  the  companion  of  his  life,  and  held  her  doselj  to  his 
breast,  when  soon  both  the  inward  and  ontward  pain  allayed 
themselves.  Thaa  stood  the  wedded  pair  for  long,  and  saw 
tiie  storm  travel  over  the  earth  and  chase  amid  we  clouds. 
Thejr  said  not  one  word  in  explanation  of  that  which  had 
(Mxmnred,  not  one  word  of  excuse.  What  need  was  there 
of  it  P  Beeonaiiatum  clasped  them  to  its  heayenly  breast. 
They  stood  heart  throbbing  to  heart,  they  were  one. 

llie  storm,  which  increased  erery  moment,  moved  with 
raging  wings  the  tower-bell,  which  had  just  struck  twelve. 
The  dull  strokes  of  the  bell  were  perceived.  The  Colonel 
held  his  wife  closer  to  his  breast,  who  at  this  moment  was 
ttuilled  by  an  invohmtaiy  tremor.  She  looked  up  to  her 
husband.  His  eye  was  immovably  riveted  upon  one  single 
point,  and  hers,  following  in  the  same  direction,  remained 
still  and  immovable  like  his. 

On  the  road,  which  was  visible  from  this  side,  almost  in  a 
straight  line  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  bmlding,  a 
black  body  was  moving  along,  which,  as  it  approached  the 
castle,  assumed  every  moment  a  larger  size  and  a  more  ex- 
traordinary form.  Before  long  they  could  distinguish  by  the 
fight  of  the  moon  that  it  consisted  of  several  persons,  who 
in  a  particular  manner  seemed  held  together,  and  as  it  were 
mcfved  together  very  slowly,  but  altogether  in  a  body.  Now 
it  was  hidd^i  by  the  trees  of  tiie  avenue-— now  again  it  was 
in  sight  and  much  nearer.  Several  men  seemed  to  be  carry- 
ing something  heavy  wii^  great  care. 

'^  It  is  a  funeral  procession !"  whispered  her  Honour. 

"Impossible !  at  this  hour!"  replied  the  Colonel. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  dark  mass.  Now  it  entered 
the  court.  The  wind  blew  wildly  and  bestrewed  it  with 
withered  leaves,  and  took  with  it  the  hats  from  the  heads  of 
several  of  the  bearers,  but  none  of  them  went  to  seek  after 
them.  The  prooession  advanced  right  forward  to  the  principal 
building.  Now  it  ascended  the  steps — so  softly,  so  care- 
ftdly ;  blows  diVDdered  at  the  door — ^aU  was  silent  and  still 
fi>r  a  moment — the  door  opened,  and  the  train  entered  the 
house.  Without  8a3ring  a  word,  the  Cdonel  left  his  wife 
and  went  hastily  out  of  the  room,  the  door  of  which  he 
locked,  and  sprang  down  stairs.    The  bearers  had  set  down 
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their  burden  between  the  pillars  of  the  hall.  It  was  a  bier. 
A  dark  cloak  covered  it.  The  bearers  stood  around  with 
uncertain  and  dejected  countenances. 

"  Who  have  you  there  ?"  asked  the  Colonel,  in  a  voice 
which  as  it  seemed  that  he  had  not  the  power  to  prevent 
trembling.  No  one  replied.  The  Colonel  went  nearer,  and 
lifted  up  the  covering.  The  moon  shome  through  the  lofty 
gothic  windows  down  upon  the  bier.  A  bloody  corpse  lay 
there.     The  Colonel  recognised  his  son. 

Oh  paternal  pain  !  Cover  with  your  wings,  ye  angels  of 
heaven,  your  smiling  countenances,  look  not  down  upon  a 
father's  pain !  Be  extinguished,  extinguished,  ye  beaming 
lights  of  the  firmament !  Come  dark  night,  and  with  thy 
holy  veil  hide  from  all  eyes  that  pang  which  has  no  tears, 
has  not  a  word.  Oh  never  can  human  eye  penetrate  a  father's 
pain! 

Noble  and  unfortimate  father!  when  we  saw  thy  eyes 
fixed  upon  thy  son,  we  turned  away  ours  ;  but  thou  hadst  our 
fervent  prayers. 

All  the  domestics  were,  together  with  myself,  put  in 
motion  by  the  arrival  of  the  message  of  misfortune ;  we  all 
stood  dumb  around  the  bier.  At  a  motion  of  the  Colonel, 
and  the  words,  "  a  surgeon !"  every  one  was  in  activity.  A 
messenger  set  off  directly  to  the  city  to  fetch  a  skilful  sur- 
geon, one  well  known  to  the  family,  and  the  lifeless  body 
was  lifted  from  the  bier,  and  earned  to  a  chamber.  The 
tears  of  the  bearers  fell  upon  the  body  of  their  beloved  young 
master.  The  Colonel  and  I  followed  the  slow  moumM  pro- 
cession. I  dared  not  look  at  him,  but  heard  the  deep  almost 
rattling  sighs  by  which  he  breathed  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty. 

When  the  body  was  laid  upon  a  bed,  they  began,  almost 
without  hope,  eagerly  to  make  use  of  all  means  which  are 
available  to  revive  a  fainting  or  swooning  person.  The  feet 
were  brushed,  the  breast,  the  temples,  and  palms  of  the 
hands,  were  rubbed  with  spirit.  Blood  now  began  to  run 
slowly  from  a  wound  in  the  head ;  it  was  bound  up.  Busied 
with  the  feet,  I  ventured  an  anxious,  inquiring  look  at  the 
Colonel,  but  turned  it  away  again  hastily  with  horror.  He 
was  the  colour  of  death — a  spasm  had  drawn  together  and 
disfigured  his  features.  The  lips  were  closely  compressed, 
the  eyes  fixed. 
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All  at  once  I  felt,  as  it  were,  a  light  tremor  pass  through 
the  stiffened  limbs  which  my  hands  touched.  I  scarcely- 
breathed.    It  was  repeated ;  I  looked  up  to  the  Colonel. 

He  held  one  hand  tight  upon  his  breast,  the  other  he  laid 
on  his  son's  mouth.  He  seized  mine  and  led  it  there.  A 
faint  breath  was  perceptible.  A  feeble  throbbing  moved  the 
temples ;  a  sigh,  the  &st  salutation  of  reviving  life,  heaved 
the  breast,  and  a  faint  tinge  of  life  spread  itself  over  the 
face.  The  Colonel  looked  up  to  heaven.  Oh  with  what  an 
expression !  Oh  fatherly  gladness !  thou  art  worth  being  pur- 
chased with  pain.  Look  down,  oh  angels  of  heaven,  into  the 
blessed  father's  heart !    It  is  a  sight  for  you. 

Wow  the  slumbering  eyes  opened,  and  mirrored  themselves 
in  the  father's  look,  which,  with  the  highest  expression  of 
anxious  gladness,  rested  upon  him.  They  remained  thus 
fixed  for  a  moment,  and  then  softly  closed  again.  The 
Colonel,  terrified,  placed  his  hand  again  upon  his  son's 
mouth,  to  ascertain  if  the  breathing  were  weaker  than  be- 
fore ;  then  the  lips  moved  themselves  to  a  kiss  upon  the 
paternal  hand,  and  an  expression  full  of  peace  and  reconcili- 
ation spread  itself  over  the  young  man's  countenance.  He 
continued  to  lie  immovable,  with  his  eyes  closed  as  of  one 
sleeping.  The  breath  was  drawn  feebly,  and  he  made  no 
effort  to  speak. 

When  tne  prudent  and  affectionate  Helena  sate  beside  me 
by  her  brother's  bed,  the  Colonel  left  us  to  seek  for  his  wife. 
He  beckoned  to  me  to  foUow  him,  and  I  sprang  up  stairs, 
pinching  my  cheeks  the  while  that  I  might  not  look  like  a 
messenger  of  death.  Her  Honour  sate  motionless,  with  her 
hands  clasped  together ;  and,  in  the  moonlight,  was  not  un- 
like one  of  the  pale  ghosts  of  antiquity  which  glanced  around 
her  in  a  silent  family  circle.  When  we  entered,  she  said  to 
us  with  quiet  anguish,  "  Something  has  happened !  What 
has  happened  ?    Tell  me— tell  me  everjrfching!" 

Witn  admirable  cabnness,  with  inward  tenderness,  the 
Colonel  prepared  his  wife  for  that  which  awaited  her ;  and 
endeavoureo,  at  the  same  time,  to  inspire  her  with  a  con- 
solation and  a  hope,  greater,  certainly,  than  he  himself 
cherished.  After  this,  he  led  her  into  the  sick-room.  With- 
out speaking  a  single  word,  without  uttering  a  sound,  with- 
out letting  fall  a  tear,  the  unhappy  mother  went  up  to  her 
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son,  who  now  appeared  to  me  nearer  death  than  at  first. 
The  Colonel  stood  now  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  preserved 
his  manly,  powerful  deportmetnt ;  but  when  he  saw  his  wife 
softly  lay  her  head  down  upon  her  bqu's  bloody  pillow,  and 
with  all  a  mother's  love  and  a  mother's  iBdeecribabk  ex- 
pression of  pain  kiss  his  pale  lips,  and  the  unoommon  like- 
ness of  both  conntenances  became  now  more  strikiBg  amid 
the  moumfol  shadow  of  death,  which  seemed,  as  it  were,  to 
rest  upon  both, — then  he  bowed  down  his  head,  hid  his  &ee 
with  his  hands,  and  wepi;  like  a  child.  Ah !  we  all  w€pt 
bitterly.  It  seemed  to  us  as  if  i^  ispark  of  hope,  whidi  was 
just  kindled,  was  extinguished,  and  mobody  l^ught  that  tiie 
mother  could  surviye  the  son. 

And  yet,  human  •cares,  gnawing  pain,  aharp  ^word,  whidh 
pierces  through  the  inmost  of  the  sout— you  kill  not.  Hhe 
wonderful  seed  of  life  can  nourish  itself  even  with  sorrow — 
can,  like  the  polypus,  be  cut  asundier  and  grow  together 
again,  and  endure,  and  suffer.  Sorrowing  mothers,  wives, 
brides,  daughters,  sisters — ^womaxdy  heazte,  which  sorrow 
always  strikes  deepest  and  Inr^dus,  you  beair  witness  to  this. 
You  have  seen  your  beloved  die — ^have  believed  tha^  yon 
died  with  them — and  yet  you  lived,  and  eouldnot  die.  But 
what  do  I  say  P  If  you  live,  if  you  are  able  to  submit  yonar- 
selves  to  life,  is  it  not  because  a  breeze  from  a  higher  region 
has  infused  comfort  and  strength  into  your  aoul  ?    Can  I 

doubt  of  it,  and  think  of  the  noble  Thilda  E ,  the  jnoam^ 

ing  bride  >of  the  noblest  husband  f  Thou  didst  receive  hk 
last  sigh — with  him  tiiou  lost  all  upon  earth — thy  futuise 
was  dark  and  joyless, — and  yet  thou  wast  so  resig^iied,  so 
gentle,  «o  friendly,  so  good !  Thou  didst  weep;  bi^  saidst 
consolingly  to  sympathising  friends,  '^  Trust  me — it  is  not  go 
difficult."  Oh,  then  they  understood  thalt  there  was  a  cqbei- 
solation  which  the  world  gives  not.  And  when  thou,  endea- 
vouring to  mitigate  thy  pain,  aaidst  ^'  I  will  not  make  him 
uneasy  by  my  gde^"  who  could  doubt  that  he  whose  happi- 
ness on  the  other  side  of  the  grave  thon  soughtest  to  pre- 
serve, was  near  thee,  and  surrounded  thee  with  his  love,  aoid 
strengthened  thee,  sod  comforted  thee  ? 

'^  And  there  appeared  to  hor  ran  oaagel  of  heaven,  anA 
strength^ied  ha;." 

Patient  sufferers,  hail  to  you!    Xou  j*eveal  the  kingdom 


of  God  upon  earfh,  and  sbow  ub  the  way  to  hdaren.  !From 
the  down  of  thoms  upon  your  hfiads  ve  see  ^fcenml  roaes 
bloom  forth. 

But  I  return  to  the  inconfiolable  mother,  whom  the  first 
unexpected  blow  of  misfortune  had  overpowered.  She  col- 
lected herself— to  go  through  a  long  time  of  trial,  for  her  be- 
loYed  wavered  a  long  time  between  life  and  death.  She  her- 
self failed  of  strength  and  resolution  properly  to  attend  upon 
him.  Had  ik  not  been  for  Helena,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Colonel,  and  had  it  not  been  (I  shame  to  say  it)  for  me — 
then ; — ^but  now  we  were  all  there,  and  therefore  (through 
the  mercy  of  God)  the  Comet  remained — ^alive. 

In  times  of  sorrow  and  mourning,  souls  become  united. 
"When  outward  misfortunes  assail  us — ^then  we  draw  one 
towards  another,  and  it  is  for  the  most  part  when  watered  by 
the  tears  of  pain,  that  the  most  beautiful  flowers  of  Mend- 
ship  and  devotion  grow  up.  Within  the  £unily,  a  common 
misfortune  mostly  effaces  aH  little  contentions  and  mis- 
understandings, to  unite  all  minds,  all  interests  in  one  point. 
In  particular  when  death  threatens  a  beloved  member,  then 
are  silenced  all  discords  in  the  family  circle,  then  only  har- 
monious, even  if  they  be  mournful  feelings^  move  all  hearts, 
attune  all  thoughts,  and  form  a  hapny  garland  of  peace, 
within  whose  bosom  the  beloved  invalia  reposes. 

Afber  this  occiurence  with  Comet  Carl,  and  dunng  the 
course  of  his  illness,  all  unpleasantness,  all  constraint  in  the 

H family  vanished;  every  care,  every  feeling,  every 

thought,  united  themselves  around  him,  and  when  his  life 
was  out  of  danger,  when  he  besan  to  enjoy  himself--oh  how 
vividly  they  fefi ;  how  highly  ttiey  loved  one  another ! — and 
what  an  mdescribable  necessity  there  was  to  make  one 
another  happy ;  how  they  feared  in  any  way  to  darken  the 
brightening  heaven ! 

It  was  extremely  affecting  to  me, — ^but  I  cannot  imagine 
what  is  come  to  me  to-day  that  I  wish  to  toach  the  heart  so 
much — and  to  make  my  readers  weep,  both  at  my  sorrow 
and  at  my  joy, — as  if  there  did  not  fall  useless  tears  enough 
in  the  um  of  sensibility,— or  as  if  I  myself  bad  become  regu- 
larly low-spirited  with  the  H family.    Let  us  therefore 

pay  a  flying  visit  to  the  D family,  and  see  whether  we 

cannot  amuse  ourselves  a  Bttle.    03m)ugh  the  power  of  my 
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magic-wand  (the  most  miserable  goose-quill  on  earth),  we 
will  now  betake  ourselves,  that  is  to  say,  my  reader  and  me, 
for  a  moment  to 

LOFSTAHOLM. 

Breakfast  was  in.  The  table  was  full  of  people.  Upon 
the  table  stood  bowls,  and  skals  were  proposed. 

"The  deuce  take  me!"  said  a  voice  (which  the  reader 
perhaps  recognises),  "  if  I  have  not  a  desire  to  drain  the  cup 
to  the  very  dregs  once  more  in  a  skal  to  Miss  Eleonora !" 

A  lively  neighbour,  as  red  as  a  peony,  said,  kindly  ad- 
monishing, "  What  would  Julie  H say  to  it  ?" 

"Julie  H .     The  deuce  take  me!   I  don't  trouble 

myself  about  that  which  Julie  H says.    Miss  Julie  may 

see  what  she  has  occasioned  with  her  caprices.  It  would 
please  me,  the  deuce  take  me !  some  fine  day  to  send  back 
her  betrothal-ring.     Yes,  yes !" 

"Skal — Arvid!"  cried  Lieutenant  Euttelin,  "a  skal  for 
independent  men !" 

"  And  for  their  friends !"  cried  the  little  Lord  Byron.  "  I 
mean  their  lady  friends,"  whispered  he  to  Eleonora — "  but 
it  will  not  do  for  the  rhyme's  sake — do  you  understand  ?" 

"Yes,  I  don't  trouble  myself  much  about  that,"  she 
replied. 

"Lieutenant  Arvid!     Lieutenant  Arvid  P ,  I  have 

the  honour  to  drink  skal  to  you !"  exclaimed  the  Ironmaster 

"  And  I,  and  I,  and  I !"  repeated  many  voices. 
"  Eill  up  your  neighbour's  glass,  Eleonora!" 
"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen !    I  propose  a  skal  for  Lieutenant 
Arvid' s  bride — that  she  may  bethink  herself,  and  consider 
what  belongs  to  her  happiness — and  take  him  again  into 
favour." 

CHOErs. 

"  Yes,  that  she  may ^" 

A  VOICE. 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — the  deuce  take  me !  ladies  and 
gentlemen — that  is  an  affair  about  which  I  don't  trouble 
myself.  I  have  a  great  desire  not  to  be  taken  into  favour 
again — I — but — ^but  to— yes,  to  send  back  her  betrothal- 
ring — ^the  deuce  take  me !" 
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CHOBirS. 

"  Skal  for  independent  men !  Skal  for  Lieutenant  Arvid !" 
"  And  skal  for  girls  without  caprices ;  skal  for  my  Eleonora 
and  her  sisters !"  cried  the  Ironmaster  D . 

CHOBUS. 

«  Skal,  Skal !" 

"Drain  the  bowl!"  added  the  little  Lord  Byron,  with  a 
grimace. 

TEA  AND  SUFFEB. 

I  HAVE  just  had  the  honour  of  seeing  my  readers  at  a  little 
dejeuner ;  I  now  pray  for  the  honour  of  entertaining  them 
at  a  little  supper.  Nay,  nay,  do  not  be  frightened !  It  will 
not  be  great,  nor  grand ;  nor  will  it  be  like  a  rousing  up  of 
his  Excellency  Ennui,  nor  will  keep  you  up  in  wakefal  pain 
beyond  midnight. 

I  cover  a  little  round  table  in  the  blue  boudoir  at  Thors- 
borg.  In  the  middle  of  the  table  Helena  has  placed  a  large 
basket  of  grapes,  and  wreathed  it  with  asters,  gilliflowers, 
and  other  flowers  which  still  retain  their  hues  under  the 
pale  beams  of  the  autumn  sun.  Around  the  Bacchus  crown 
are  arranged  those  simple  dishes,  of  which  one  finds  mention 
made  in  the  legend  of  rhilemon  and  Baucis,  as  well  as  in  all 
idyls  where  suppers  are  talked  of.  I  shall  waste,  therefore, 
no  paper  by  the  enumeration  of  milk  and  cream  and  other 
pastoral  dishes.*  Her  Honour  would  perhaps  not  forgive 
me  for  passing  over  in  silence  a  dish  of  honey-cake,  from 
which  flowed  an  aromatic  juice,  as  well  as  a  great  tart  (to 
the  perfecting  of  which  she  had  lent  a  hand)  filled  with 
plums— more  light,  enticing,  and  delicate  than  one  can— the 
Colonel,  it  is  true,  declared  that  when  he  had  eaten  a  piece 
it  lay  rather  heavy  on  his  stomach ;  but,  as  her  Honour,  after 
a  little  vexation,  said,  "  One  does  not  know  what  oppresses 
some  folks.     Gentlemen  have  such  curious  ideas !" 

At  that  very  moment,  for  which  I  pray  the  attention  of 
my  kind  reader,  her  Honour  left  off"  rubbing,  for  the  fifth 
time,  a  speck  from  a  water-bottle,  which  in  the  end  she  dis- 

*  Ab,  heaven  haye  mercy  on  me  I  It  comes  now  clearlj  into  my  mind  that 
Baucis,  when  the  nnezpected  strangers  arrived,  ran  ont  in  order  to  sacrifice  to 
their  entertainment  her  only  goose.  And  I,  who  have  invited  so  many  strangers 
to  sapper,  can  treat  them  neither  with  goose,  calf,  nor  turkey  I  I  am  ashamed 
of  myself,  op  to  the  eyes  I 
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covered  to  be  a  peculiarity  in  the  glass  itself,  and  therefore, 
alas,  immovable !  At  thu  moment  there  assembled  bj  de- 
grees, in  the  room,  lighted  mildlj  by  a  lamp,  Julie  (without 
the  betrothal-ring),  Professor  L— — ,  the  Magister  with  Ins 
pupils,  and  last  of  aU,  entered,  between  his  father  and  Helena, 
Comet  Carl,  who  for  the  first  time  since  the  fall  from  bis 
horse  joined  the  family  circle  during  the  evening  hours.  Her 
Honour  went  to  meet  him  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  kissed  him, 
and  allowed  herself  no  rest  till  she  had  seated  him  on  the 
sofa,  between  the  Colonel  and  herself,  comfortably  supported 
by  soft  cushions,  which  she  even  would  place  around  his 
head  in  such  a  manner  as  if  it  could  only  be  sustained  by 
the  help  of  winged  cherubs.  The  Colonel  observed  too,  with 
sweet  roguish  pleasure,  and  a  laconic ''Ay!  ay!"  how  the 
cushioiHi  tumbled  to  right  and  left.  Her  Honour  dedared 
that  the  Colonel  blew  them.  "When  she  had  settled  them  to 
her  mind,  she  seated  herself  silently,  and  contemplated,  with 
a  tender,  pensive  smile,  the  pale  countenance  of  her  son, 
whilst  tears,  which  she  herself  did  not  observe,  rolled  slowly 
down  her  cheeks.  The  Colonel  looked  at  her  so  long  with  a 
mild  serious  eye,  that  at  length  she  was  aroused  by  its  ex- 
pression to  attention  to  herself,  and  she  immediately  con- 
quered her  emotion,  that  she  might  not  disturb  the  rest  of 
her  beloved  invalid. 

It  was  delightful  to  see  how  the  little  DumpHngs,  with 
looks  full  of  appetite,  and  open  mouths,  brought  to  their  aiek 
brother  something  of  aU.  the  good  things  with  which  Hd.ena 
had  loaded  the  table,  and  how  indescribably  difficult  it  was  for 
them  to  resign  the  plates.  Julie  knelt  before  ber  brother, 
and  chose,  from  a  dish  which  she  had  set  upon  the  sofa,  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  grapes,  which  she  gave  to  him. 

I  iad  almost  a  mind  to  ask  Professor  L what  book  it 

was  which  he  read  so  devotedly  and  with  suck  attention. 
He  would  either  have  answered  "  Julicj"  or  he  would  have 
looked  a  little  confused,  and  have  turned  to  the  title-page  of 
the  book,  which  would  have  looked  very  suspidoua — ^namely, 
a»  regarded  the  reading  of  the  book. 

In  the  looks  of  the  greater  part  of  the  little  company,  this 
evening,  there  was  a  something  very  unusual, — a  constraint, 
a  liveliness,  a  something,  in  a  word,  like  that  which  spoirkles 
in  the  eyes  of  children  when  they  on  Christmas-eve  expect 
the  arrival  of  the  Christmas-goat. 
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Comet  Carl  alcme  was  dejected  and  silent :  the  indifferent, 
feeble  expression  of  his  eyes  testified  of  a  joyless  heart ;  and 
although  he  replied  mildly  and  kindly  to  sdl  the  evidences  of 
affection  which  were  heaped  upon  him,  there  was  a  some* 
thing  so  mournful,  even  in  his  smile,  that  it  called  forth  tears 
afiresh  in  the  ^es  of  her  Honour. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Magister  went  fishing  ahont  for  some- 
body who  would  play  chess  with  him.  He  had  more  than  once 
set  out  the  chess-pieces  on  the  board,  and  turned  it  round, 
and  coughed  at  least  seven  times,  to  give  a  sort  of  signal 
that  opponents  desirous  of  battle  might  now  announce  them- 
selves. But  as  no  combatant  presented  himself,  he  set  out  now 
on  a  crusade  to  seek  for  such,  and  challenge  them.  Profes- 
sor L ,  who  saw  himself  first  threatened  with  a  challenge, 

stuck  his  nose  so  solemnly  into  his  book,  that  the  Magister  had 
no  courage  to  ventiu*e  the  attempt,  and  turned  to  Julie,  who 
fled  to  the  other  end  of  the  room.  After  that,  he  was  about 
to  try  Helena,  but  she  was  so  occupied  with  serving  at  table ; 
— ^at  last  he  came  up  to  me  with  a  determined  countenance. 
*^  I  must,"  I  said,  "go  and  see  whether  we  shall  have  moon- 
light this  ev^ng."  We  had  last  night  the  moon  in  the 
wane. 

The  poor  Magister  at  last,  with  a  deep  sigh,  threw  a  glance 
on  the  little  Dmnplings,  who  were  just  now  seizing  upon  the 
tart,andadmomshed  them  to  make  good  speed,  as  he  was  think- 
ing of  showing  them  the  movements  of  the  chess-pieces. 

The  Colonel,  who  blew  his  tea,  and  who  with  a  smile  ob- 
served the  movements  of  the  little  company,  now  raised  his 
voice,  and  said,  giving  to  every  word  an  unusual  emphasis, — 

"  I  have  been  told  to-day  that  Lieutenant  Arvid  P 

has  sought  firom  Eleonora  D (and  has  found  it  too)  con- 
solation for  the  instability  of  a  certain  young  lady." 

Oh,  how  Julie  crimsoned.    Professor  L dropped  his 

book  to  the  floor. 

**  I  fancy,"  continued  the  Colonel,  "  i^at  this  may  turn  out 

very  well.  EleononiD is,I  believe,  a  clever  girl,  who  knows 

what  she  is  about,  and  understands  how  to  take  the  best  side 

of  others.     Arvid  P is  a  good  match  for  her,  and  she  is 

a  good  match  for  Arvid.    I  wish  them  all  possible  happiness." 

"  I  too !"  said  Julie,  half-aloud,  and  stole  towards  her 
father,  delighted  to  discover  in  his  words  an  acquiescence  in 
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the  dissolution  of  her  betrothal.  She  looked  at  him  a  mo- 
ment, with  an  expression  in  which  hope,  joy,  tenderness,  and 
doubt  alternated ;  but  when  his  eye,  full  of  fatherly  gentle- 
ness, met  hers,  she  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and 
gave  him  more  kisses  than  I  could  count. 

Professor  L threw  his  arms  around  himself  (with  the 

mind  probably  of  embracing  somebody),  and  contemplated 
the  beautiful  group  with  a  look — oh,  how  eloquent  is  a  look 
sometimes ! 

"  Give  me  a  glass  of  wine,  Beata!"  exclaimed  the  Colonel; 
"  I  will  drink  a  joyful  and  joy-bringing  skal.  A  glass  of 
Swedish  wine  of  course !" 

(Friendly  reader,  it  was  berry  wine  he  meant — ^and 
which  he  called  for  me  to  bring  him.  Forgive  this  little 
boasting.) 

I  gave  it  to  the  Colonel. 
'    "  Skal  to  thee,  my  son  Carl  !'*  cried  he,  with  a  beaming 
glance. 

At  this  moment  the  harmonious  sounds  of  a  harp  were 
heard  from  the  next  room.  An  electrical  thrill  seemed  to  go 
through  everybody  in  our  room,  and  a  sort  of  illumination 
kindled  up  all  eyes.  The  Comet  was  about  to  start  up,  but 
was  held  back  by  his  father,  who  laid  his  arm  round  him ; 
whilst  her  Honour,  in  anxiety  of  his  evidently  violent 
emotions,  threw  upon  him  more  eau  de  Cologne  than  was 
reasonable  or  agreeable.  To  these  harp-notes  followed 
others,  and  yet  others.  Thus,  like  the  delicious  odours  of  a 
spring  morning,  there  gushed  forth  by  degrees  an  enchanting 
stream  of  beautifrd  and  pure  melody,  which  now  rose,  now 
sunk,  with  infinite  delight,  and  which  penetrated  so  beauti- 
fully the  inmost  of  the  heart,  that  one  might  have  said  that 
the  finger  of  an  angel  touched  these  strings.  To  these 
tones  was  soon  united  a  voice  even  still  more  delight- 
ful. A  young  female  voice,  pure,  clear,  and  melodious, 
which  trembled  in  the  beginning,  but  by  degrees  acquired 
more  and  more  certainty,  and  sang  with  more  and  more 
enchanting  expression : 

Bemember'st  thoa  the  moment  when 

Thy  heart  a  heart  had  found, 
And  was  so  blessed — and  lovers  flame  then 

lit  up  life's  barren  ground? 
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It  was  80  Bweet,  it  was  so  bright, 

The  world  was  all  so  fair, 
Each  thoag^ht  bore  up  to  heaven^s  height 

Our  gratitude  and  prayer. 

Then  came  a  time,  whose  bitter  woe 

Did  soul  from  soul  compel, 
And  sadlj  passed  from  tongue  to  tongue 

A  trembuog  fare  thee  v^l! 

Farewell  all  joy  which  earth  can  give. 

Farewell  all  uleasnre  here ! 
Farewell,  my  niend  I    Ob,  care  is  o*er, 

See  all  again  is  clear  I 

See,  th J  beloved  is  near  to  thee ; 

Meets  thee  with  blissful  heart. 
And  whispers,  "  I  am  ever  thine, 

We  never  more  shall  part  I" 

"What  did  the  Comet  do  in  the  mean  time  ?  A  firework 
of  joy  and  rapture  flashed  from  his  eyes.  His  feet  moved,  he 
stretched  forth  his  arms ;  but  withheld  by  the  arm,  by  the 
prayer  and  eye  of  his  father,  he  could  not  rise  from  the  sofa. 
The  soul  also  soothed  its  vehemence  during  the  song ;  feel- 
ings of  quiet  happiness  seemed  to  possess  his  soul,  and  he 
looked  up  to  the  ceiling  with  a  look  as  if  he  saw  heaven 
open. 

Her  Honour,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  gone  out,  returned 
at  the  close  of  the  song,  leading  by  the  hand  the  enchanting 
singer — the  angelically  beautiful  Hermina.  The  Colonel 
rose,  and  went  to  meet  them.  With  real  fatherly  affection 
he  embraced  the  charming  creature,  and  presented  her 
solemnly  to  the  company  as  his  fourth  beloved  daughter. 

Let  nobody  blame  the  Comet  that  he  did  not  instantly 
spring  up  and  throw  himself  on  his  knees  before  his  beloved. 
He  really  could  not  do  it.  The  feeling  of  transporting  hap- 
piness was  too  strong  for  his  exhausted  strength,  and  a  tran- 
sient faintness  overcame  him  at  the  moment  when  he  saw, 
on  the  hand  of  his  mother,  that  beloved  being  enter  the  room 
whom  he  had  believed  to  be  lost  for  ever.  Her  Honour 
now  emptied  over  him  her  whole  bottle  of  eau  de  Cologne. 

As  he  again  opened  his  eyes  he  met  those  of  Hermina, 
which  full  of  affection  and  tears,  rested  upon  him.  The 
Colonel  took  the  hands  of  the  young  lovers  and  united  them. 
The  whole  family  closed  in  a  circle  around  the  happy  pair. 
Words  were  not  spoken  ;  but'  those  looks,  those  smiles,  full 
of  love  and  bliss — oh,  how  much  better  they  are  than  words ! 
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PBOBABLE  OHOBUfl  OF  MY  BSADlilSS. 

But  how  ?  But  what  ?  But  why  ?  But  when  ?  How 
came  it  about  ?     How  did  it  go  on  P 

I  shall  have  the  honour,  methodically  and  orderly,  as  is 
becoming  to  a  House-counBelloress,  on  this  subject  to  give 
my 

When  a  jelly  has  nearly  finished  boiling,  one  throws  into 
it  white-of-egg  (as  is  said  in  artistic  phrase)  to  clear  it.*  So, 
also,  when  a  novel,  little  story,  or  literary  composition  of  any 
kind,  approaches  its  completion,  then  one  tfrows  in  an  ex- 
plication or  explanation,  to  get  rid  of  the  sediment ;  and  this 
is  generally  much  of  the  quality  of  white-of-egg,  namely,  is 
sticky  and  cementing,  clear  and  clarifyjn^  and  tolerably  in- 
sipid. 

I  see  already  what  faces  will  be  made  orar  my  white-of- 
egg  chapter,  and  am  myself  rather  uneasy  and  anxious  about 
it,  and  think  it  will  be  best,  instead  of  my  own  written  word, 
to  give  my  reader  part  of  a  coiiiversation  which  one  fine  No- 
vember afternoon  took  place  between  Mrs.  D and  Mrs. 

Mellander,  who  was  hers,  as  well  as  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood's newspaper  and  advertising  gazette ;  but  in  order  to 
spare  my  reader  the  mistakes  and  conjectures  of  the  two 
ladies,  I  will,  unknown  to  Mrs.  M and  Mrs.  D ^  in- 
troduce a  prompter  on  the  scene ;  that  is  to  say,  a  breath  of 
the  spirit  of  truth,  which,  whether  it  passes  over  the  field  of 
the  history  of  the  world,  or  through  the  smallest  chink  in  the 
door  of  domestic  life,  is  an  important,  always  dear-bought 
auxiliary  or  assistant.  My  prompter  is  besides  unlike  him 
who  is  engaged  at  our  royal  toeatres,  in  this  respect,  that  lie 
prompts  not  the  actors,  but  the  spectators  to  the  right  track. 
But  to  the  aSkir, 

The  scene  is  at  Lofstdholmy  in  Mrs,  2> '«  boudoir. 

(Mrs.  D sits  over  the  afternoon  cofiee.  Mrs.  Mel- 
lander comes  in.) 

Mbs.  D. 
Nay,  my  sweet  Mrs.  MeUander,  nay  at  length — welcome! 

*  The  reader  h  respeoCfhlly  requested  to  vecoHeet  that  the  Hoa8&-ooiiBBdkir'jB 
good  fortune,  or  aaoent,  was  .;»«pared  or  boiled  up  in  a  wine- jellj.  Now,  theie- 
K)re,  in  grateful  memorj  of  the  offspring  of  hartsbom,  she  serves  up  therewith  a 
dessert. 
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I  hare  -waited  almost  Half  an  hour.    Tiie  coffee  ia  alxDOst  ocdd 
— ^I  mist  eertaanlj  hwe  it  warmed. 

Mbs.  M. 
Heaven  forbid  1  my  little,  your  fiononr — cold  or  warm  is  * 
good  enough  for  me. 

Mbs.  D.  (as  she  serves  Jier), 
Now,  Mrs.  Mellander,  now  wliat  news  P 

Mbs.  M. 
Ay,  your  Honour,  now  I  am,  thank  God,  clear  about  all — 
a  bit  more  sugap— «if  you  please. 

Mes.  D. 
Nay,  tell  me,  tell  me,  then !     I  have  heard  say  that  the 
Httle  wood-hird  yonder, — Hermina,  is  adopted  by  the  H 
Tamily  as  their  own  child — that  she  and  Comet  Carl  are  be- 
trothed— ^and  that  there  soon  will  be  a  wedding. 

Peomptbb. 

Not  for  three  years,  says  Colonel  H .    The  Comet 

must  first  travel,  and  look  about  him  in  the  world ;  and  Her- 
mina (her  Honour  says)  must  first  learn  Swedish  rural  eco- 
nomy, and  that  of  itself  will  require  three  years. 

Mss.  M. 
It  semied  to  me  that  somebody  was  taUdng  near  us; — aie 
we  alone? 

MBB.D. 

Not  a  Christian  soul  can  hear  us. 

Mbs.  M. 
Nay,  then  I  shall  tell  your  Honour  a  horrible  story — ^btit 
see — ^I  will  not  have  it  said  that  I  told  it. 

Mbs.  D. 
Not  a  Christian  soul  shall  know  of  it. 

I27ie  prompter  whistles, 
Mbs.  M. 
Well  then !    It  runs  so.     In  the  beginning,  the  present 

Baroness  K was  in  foreign  parts  married  to  a  Swedish 

nobleman,  who  was  called  soouBthing  of  Stjem — and  had  by 
him  a  daughter — ^no  other  than  that  handsome  young  Her- 
mina ;  about  whom  neither  fiither  nor  mother  i^oubled  them- 
selves greatly — because,  do  you  see,  tliey  wished  to  have  had 
a  son,  and  tne  girl  must  have  had  a  sad  time  of  it  at  home* 
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Nbw — ^in  the  meantime  comes  Baron  K there  abroad — 

into-T-Taly — or  whatever  the  country  is  called — and  sees  the 
handsome  lady,  Hermina's  mother — falls  madly  in  love  with, 
her,  and  she  is  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  him.  Her 
husband  was  aware  of  it — ^there  was  a  horrible  disturbance 
in  the  house,  and  the  two  gentlemen  got  to  fighting. 

Pbompteb. 

A  duel. 

Mes.  M. 

The  end  of  it  was  that  Baron  K was  obliged  to  leave 

the  country.  He  returned  now  to  Sweden,  and  lived  there 
for  a  while  a  godless  life,  gambled  and  rioted  till  all  his 
affairs  fell  into  disorder.  One  day  he  heard  that  the  hus- 
band of  the  handsome  lady  abroad  was  dead ;  and  set  off 
speedily,  and  thought  to  get  a  handsome  wife,  and  with  the 
handsome  wife's  money  to  pay  his  debts.  Now — ^he  courted 
the  widow — she  said  yes  to  him — married  him  in  privacy, 
thinking  afterwards  to  get  the  forgiveness  of  her  old  father ; 
— ^but  he  (a  rich  and  high-bred  personage)  became  raging 
mad  against  her,  and  disinherited  her.  Yes ;  the  new- 
married  folks  had  nothing  to  live  upon  in  foreign  lands. 
Nay — ^then  they  came  handsomely  hither,  and  on  the  very 
morning  the  tr^ding-house  in  which  was  the  remainder  of 

K 's  property  became  bankrupt :  and  now  the  creditors 

from  all  sides  sprang  upon  him,  and  he  was  obliged  regu- 
larly to  hide  himself  from  them ;  therefore  he  lived  in  that 
little  "Wood-house  there,  and  would  let  neither  dog  nor  cat 
see  him ;  and  when  perchance  people  came  there,  he  was  as 
mad  as  a  wild  buU ;  and  was  angry  with  his  wife,  whom  he 
fancied  had  enticed  the  people  there.  Tes, — it  must  have 
been  an  unhappy  and  miserable  life. 

Mes.  D. 
But  how  came  young  H there  ? 

Mes.  M. 

Tes,  heaven  knows  that ! — that  I  have  not  been  able  rightly 
to  get  at — ^but  there  he  came— and  the  two  young  folks  fell  in 
love  with  each  other.  About  the  same  time  also  there  came 
there  the  handsome,  rich  Law-commissioner  G-  ■  ,  and  fell 
in  love,  too,  with  the  little  Hermina. 
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Mes.  D. 

That  is  altogether  incomprehensible !     The  girl  is  alto- 
gether not  handsome — no  fraicheur,  no  colour. 

Mfis.  M. 

Ah !  what  is  she  beside  the  sweet  Miss  D s  ?    Like  a 

radish  beside  beetroots. 

Mes.  D.  (offended), 
Mrs.  M means  probably  roses. 

Peomptee. 
Peonies. 

Mes.  M. 
Yes — I  mean  so  exactly, — of  course.     Where  was  I  just 

now  ?     I  have  it.     Nay ;  the  young  H travelled  in  the 

mean  time,  and  remained  away  the  whole  summer,  and  the 

Law-commissioner  went  continually  to  K 's,  and  made 

himself  agreeable.  One  fine  day  he  was  there  courting ;  and 
what  do  you  think  ?  Hermina  would  not  have  him ;  and 
gave  him  a  direct  no.  Nay,  there  was  a  disturbance  in  the 
house ! 

Mes.  D. 
The  girl  always  seemed  to  me  a  romantic  fool. 

Mes.  M. 

In  the  autumn  aU  Baron  K 's  creditors  set  upon  him 

and  would  have  money,  or  would  take  him  to  prison.  Tour 
Honour  sees  the  affair  was  this,  that  he  during  the  summer 
had  secretly  visited  Stockholm,  and  gambled  and  won,  and 
therewith  had  maintained  the  housekeeping  and  kept  off  the 
creditors  for  a  time.  But  all  at  once  his  luck  took  a  turn, 
and  he  came  into  horrible  difficulty.     He  then  swore  a  deep 

oath,  and  said  to  Law-commissioner  G ,  "  Pay  for  me 

ten  thousand  rixdollars,  and  you  shall  have  Hermina  for 
your  wife."  And  he  replied,  "  As  soon  as  she  is  my  wife,  I 
will  pay  the  money  on  the  morrow."  The  Baron  would  at 
first  terrify  Hermina  into  saying  "  Yes."  But  it  would  not 
do.  He  then  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  her  and 
prayed,  and  the  Baroness  did  so  too — ^and  the  girl  cried,  and 
said  merely,  "Give. me  three  days'  time."  The  parents 
would  not,  but  were  obliged  to  submit ;  and  during  these 

days  she  wrote  to  Comet  H that  he  must  come  to  her 

hand-over-head 
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Fkoxpteb. 

Not  Terbally  oorred;. 

Mbs.  D. 

that  he  Bhould  pay  the  sum  of  money,  and  have  her 

for  vife. 

Pbompteb. 
She  did  not  write  bou 

Mbb.  D. 
An  intriguing  thing ! 

Mbs.  M. 
Yes,  truly!    Nay — the  Comet  came  home  quite  heside 
himself;   wished  to  have  the  money  j&om  his  father,  who 
said — ^no. 

Mbs.  M. 
Yes,  yes ;  the  old  ones  are  all  covetotis.    Nay,  the  rest  I 
know.    There  was  a  dispute  between  father  ana  son.     Mis. 
H got  into  it — they  said  foolish  things  to  one  another. 

Pbohptxb. 

Palse! 

Mbs.  M. 
Yes ;  it  became  a  regular  family  quarrel.     The  Comet 
rode  away  desperate — came  to  tl^  place  in  the  wood, — ^found 

the  K s  gone,  was  as  if  out  of  nis  mind,  rode  hither  and 

thither  the  whole  day,  and  met  at  last  with  an  aequaintance 
whom  he  challenged. 

Pbompteb. 
Pabe! 

Mbs.  D. 
Yes — and  \^as  carried  home  at  night,  as  if  dead,  to  his 
parents.    But  which  way  had  K ^s  taJken  ? 

Mbs.  M. 

That  was  in  this  way.    There  came  people  out  who  post* 

tively  would  fseise  upon  Baron  K .    Then  he  and  the 

Baroness  assail^  Hermina  with  prayers — so  i^t  she,  out  of 
anguish  of  heart,  said  yes  to  anything.    Law-commissioner 

G talked  to  the  creditors,  and  promised  to  pay  them  in 

A  few  days.  And  so  he  conducted  Hermina  to  Stockholm, 
that  there  on  the  following  Sunday  the  banns  might  be  pub- 
lished once  for  ail,  and  direcUy  afterwards  they  be  married; 
all  was  to  be  done  secretly,  and  in  haste,  because  eyery  oiue^ 
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and  the  Law-oommissioner  in  partieular,   was  a&aid    of 

young  H ^. 

U:b8.  D. 
But  how  came  it  that  there  was  no  maziiage  P 

MBfii.  M. 
Ay,  hecaase  Hermina  became  ill,  and  neaily  half  mad,  like 
damentina  in  Grandaon  (a  novel,  your  Honour  Imowa),  and 
she  was  about  to  put  an  end  to  her  li&.  * 

Peoicpteb, 
Pake! 

Mb8.  D. 
.  How  wickedl 

Mbb.  M. 
Her  motlier  then  became  anxious,  and  sent  a  messenger 
to  Colonel  H — — ,  with  whom  she  had  formerly  been  very 
weU  acquainted. 

False!  false!  fiOae! 


As  the  prompter  seems  of  the  three  speakers  to  be  the  one 
who  knows  bee^  the  progress  of  the  pair  (probably  because 
he  holds  the  manuscript  in  his  hands),  thus  he  may  step 
down  upon  the  stage,  and  ^ideavour  to  disentangfe  that 
which  he  is  as  capable  of  describing,  as  ike  othen  of  relating 
fidsely. 


My  gracious  ladies  and  gentlemen,  ihe  affidr  is  Uns :  Her- 
mina's  sufering  of  soul,  against  which  Aie  had  so  long  com- 
bated, brought  on,  during  tiie  days  permitted  to  her,  a  sort 
of  still  insanity,  which  terrified  all  those  around  her.     Gen- 

senk  G ,  who  discoy»«d  in  Stockholm  how  desperate 

K 's  offiurs  were,  and  who  plainly  perceived  Hermina's 

dislike  to  him,  withdrew  from  the  game,  and  yanished  all  at 
once,  without  any  one  knowing  where  he  was  gone.    Baron 

K saw  quickly  that  nothing  could  save  hm  from  ruin, 

and  determined  to  fly,  and  his  wife  to  accompany  him.  It 
was  in  this  moment  of  hopelessness,  when  a  new  star 
ascended  for  the  unhappy  husband  and  wife.  They  approached 
each  other — ^they  wept  together — a  veil  of  oblmon  was 
dropped  over  tne  past  —  they  promised  to  support  one 
another  through  the  weary  journey  of  life— their  earlier  love 
awcdoe,  and  allowed  tiiem  to  hope,  that  if  they  preserved  its 
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fire,  they  might  even  in  the  depths  of  misery  find  some  hap- 
piness. The  heart  of  the  Baroness,  whose  ice-suffering 
appeared  to  have  broken,  bled  for  Hermina,  and  shuddered 
for  her  fate,  of  having  to  wander  around  the  world  with  her 
imhappy  parents  as  a  prey  to  want  and  misery.  One  evening 
as  she  sate  observing  the  lovely,  pale  girl  consumed  with 
care  and  suffering  of  mind,  who  now  lay  in  a  quiet  slumber, 
she  knew  that  her  heart  was  breaking,  and  subduing  her 
feeling  of  pride,  she  seized  her  pen  and  wrote  the  following 

lines  to  Colonel  H 's  lady : 

"  A  despairing  mother  calls  upon  the  mercy  of  a  mother. 
In  four-and-twenty  hours  I  shall  leave  Stockholm,  to  fiy  out 
of  Sweden.  My  daughter  I  cannot  and  will  not  take  with 
me.  I  will  not  see  her  become  a  prey  to  misery — ^for  it  is 
misery  which  I  go  to  meet.  Tour  estimable  character,  the 
kindness  which  I  have  myself  seen  beam  from  your  counte- 
nance, has  given  me  courage  to  turn  myself  to  you  with  this 
prayer.  Oh !  (if  you  heard  my  trembling  lips  utter  it — if 
you  saw  in  my  breast  the  broken  and  repentant  mother's 
heart — ^you  would  listen  to  my  prayers)  ;  receive,  receive  my 
child  into  your  house,  into  your  family !  In  mercy  receive 
her !  Talte  my  Hermina  under  your  protection — ^take  her  as 
maid  to  your  daughters — ^for  that,  at  least^  the  grand-daughter 
of  the*  Marquis  Azavello  might  be  suitable.  Now  she  is 
weak  and  iU — ^weak  in  body  and  mind — she  is  not  good  for 
much  now — ^but  have  patience  with  her.  Ah !  I  feel — ^I 
become  bitter,  and — I  must  be  humble  I  Forgive  me  !  and 
if  you  will  save  me  from  despair — ^hasten — ^hasten  hither  like 
an  angel  of  consolation,  and  clasp  my  child  in  your  protect- 
ing arras.  Then  will  I  bless  you  and  pray  for  you ;  oh,  may 
you  never  know  a  moment  as  bitter  as  this ! 

"ExtgeniaA ." 

This  letter  was  received  by  Mrs.  H some  days  after 

her  son's  accident.  She  showed  it  to  the  Colonel.  Both  of 
them  immediately  set  off  to  Stockholm,  and  returned  with 
Hermina,  who  from  this  moment  received  from  them  the 
affection  of  parents,  and  who  soon  in  the  atmosphere  of 
peace  and  love  which  surrounded  her,  bloomed  forth  as  lovely 
as  she  was  happy. 

[^Eadt  Pbomptee  to  make  room  for  Beata  Hvae- 
DAGSLAa,  who  looks  Very  mttch  disposed  to  talk. 
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Few  people  upon  the  theatre  of  life  love  the  dumb  parts. 
Every  one  wishes  to  come  forward  in  his  place  to  say  some- 
thing, even  were  it  nothing  more  than  "I  am  called  Peter," 
or  "  I  am  called  Paul,  look  at  me !  or  listen  to  me !"  and  as 
I,  Eeata  Hvardagslag,  will  not  do  myself  the  injustice  to 
appear  more  discreet  than  I  am,  therefore  I  again  step  for- 
ward and  say,  "  Listen  to  me." 

Baron  K vanished  hastily  with  his  wife  out  of  Sweden. 

They  took  their  way  towards  Italy,  where  the  Baroness 
wished  to  make  another  attempt  at  a  reconciliation  with  her 
father.  They  expected  during  this  journey  to  have  to  struggle 
with  every  difficulty  which  want  and  poverty  can  occasion ; 
but  it  was  otherwise  for  them.  In  many  places  on  the  way 
they  found,  quite  incomprehensibly,  that  they  were  provided 
for  by  some  person  quite  unknown  to  them.  In  different 
cities  lay  sums  of  money  ready  for  them  to  take  up — a  good 
angel  seemed  to  attend  and  watch  over  them.  The  Baroness's 
letter  to  her  daughter  contained  these  tidings. 

"  It  is  all  my  husband's  work,"  said  her  Honour  to  me  one 
day,  with  a  beaming  expression  of  pride,  affection,  and  joy. 

"  K was  his  enemy  during  his  youth,  and  had  done  him 

many  wrongs.  Although  since  -that  time  they  have  been 
altogether  separated,  I  know  that  my  husband  has  not  for- 
gotten it,  because  he  cannot  forget  it ;  but  such  is  his  re- 
venge.   He  is  a  noble  man — God  bless  him !" 

I  said  "Amen!" 


THE   LAST   SCHEME. 

August,  1830. 

The  widowed  Archdeaconess,  Mrs.  Bobina  Bult,  sate  in 
her  travelling  carriage,  with  the  reins  and  whip  in  her  firm 
hands.  Bound  about  her  were  packed,  in  hay,  a  mass  of 
eatables  in  bags  and  tubs ;  in  the  middle,  among  these,  her 
good  friend,  C.  B.  Hvardagslag. 

The  August  evening  was  mild  and  beautiful,  the  way  was 
good,  the  horse  ^cheerful ;  and  yet  Mrs.  Bobina' s  set-out 
looked  shabby ;  for  before  her  went  an  empty  cart,  driven  by 
a  young  peasant  lad,  who  seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind 
to  try  her  patience,  as  he  drove,  step  my  step,  with  her 
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carriage,  preventing  us  from  passing  him;  because,  wben 
we  turned  to  the  right,  he  turned  to  the  right;  and  when 
we  to  the  left,  and  tried  to  get  past  him,  he  was  ih^ere 
before  us.  And  all  the  while  he  sang  with  a  full  throat, 
songs  on  most  disagreeable  subjects ;  looked  often  round  at 
us,  and  laughed  seomfullj.  I  looked  up  to  Mrs.  Arehdeflr- 
coness  Bobina  Bult — for  I  am,  alas !  a  little  lady,  and  she  is 
tall  grown,  and  straight  and  powerful  as  a  house-beam^ — and 
I  remarked  how  h^  under-lip  projected  in  a  manner  whieh 
I  knew  to  betide  anger.  I  saw  her  chin  and  the  point  of 
her  nose  grow  of  a  crimson  colour,  and  her  little  grej  eyes 
shoot  out  arrows  of  vengeance.  Many  a  time  did  we,  both 
by  good  and  bad  words,  admonish  the  boy  to  lesffre  the  road 
free,  but  in  yain.  Archdea<;oness  Bobina  bit  her  lip,  gsre 
me  the  reins  without  saying  a  word,  jumped  out  of  tne  car, 
took  some  prodigious  strides,  and  stood,  one,  two,  three, 
beside  our  tormentor ;  seized  him  with  a  strong  hand  by  the 
coUar,  dragged  him  out  of  his  cart,  laid  him  on  the  ground 
before  he  had  time  to  think  about  resistance,  and  gave  him, 
with  the  heavy  handle  of  her  whip,  some  blows  upon  the 
back,  while  she  asked  him  whether  he  would  beg  pardon 
and  mend,  or  prove  still  farther  the  strength  of  h^  arm. 
Probably  he  was  already  sufficiently  convinced  of  its  unusual 
stren^h,  for  he  was  speedily  humble  and  repentant,  and 
promised  aU  that  one  wished.  Archdeaconess  Bult  allowed 
him  now  to  get  up,  and  gave  him  a  short  but  powerfiil 
penance-sermon;  the  conclusion  of  which  was  so  beautiful 
that  it  moved  me,  moved  herself,  and  even  the  peasant  lad, 
who  wiped  the  tears  from  his  eyes  with  his  hat-brim.  "  I 
know  thee,"  added  Mrs.  Bobina,  "  thou  art  from  the  parish 

of  Aminne ;  thy  father  has  long  been  sick ;  thou  canst  oome 
to  me  at  Lof  by  on  Monday  morning,  and  have  something  for 
him."  ' 

We  now  drove  on  uninterruptedly,  but  had  now  and  then 
a  detention  by  the  way.  In  one  place,  we  helped  an  old 
woman  who  had  been  upset  with  her  cart ;  in  another  place, 
the  Lady  Archdeaconess  dismounted  to  release,  with  much 
difficulty,  a  great  pig  which  had  set  itself  fast  in  a  hedge, 
and  whose  lajnentable  cry  went  to  the  very  innermost  of  the 
heart. 

Towards  sunset  we  saw  Lofby.    Small  columns  of  smoke 
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rose  oorkscrew-like  from  the  cottage  cliiiimejB,  dispersed 
tibiemselves  in  the  dear  eyemng  air,  and  united  themselrea 
in  a  light  transparent  cloud,  which,  like  a  rose*coloiired  gauze 
veil,  floated  over  the  village,  which,  with  its  pretty  houses, 
green  gardens,  and  its  murmuring,  dear  river,  presented  a 
diarming  view,  as  we  slowly  drove  down  an  easily-descending 
hill,  which  quickly  branched  out  into  two  arms;  one  (x 
which  earned  us  to  our  home,  lying  some  fifty  paces  from 
the  village. 

The  cows  eame  in  long  rows  from  the  pasture  meadows  to 
be  milked,  with  jingling  bells  and  peaceful  lowing.  Wood- 
homs  sounded,  peasant  girls  sang  with  dear  and  shrill 
voiees ;  and  to  this  sound  was  united  the  bing-bong  of  the 
duirch  bells,  which  sung  on  the  Saturday  evening,  '^  Good 
night"  to  the  week,  and  amiounced  the  day  of  rest.  Mrs. 
Bobina  Suit's  countenance  was  joyful  and  solemn.  Every- 
body greeted  her  kindly  and  reverentially,  and  kindly  (£d 
she  greet  everybody,  when  we  had  arrived  at  our  little 
school,  the  swarm  of  diildren  broke  forth  from  the  house 
amid  sounding  cries  of  joy,  and  embraced  her  with  unbounded 
rapture  and  affection.  Caresses  and  gingerbread  were  divided 
among  aU. 

Many  things  now  took  up  the  time  of  Archdeaconess 
Bobina.  One  girl  had  iust  began  to  weave  a  web,  another 
had  just  finished  hers — these  the  Archdeaconess  must  see. 

A  servant  man  had  cut  his  leg ;  the  Lady  Archdeaconess 
must  bind  it  up :  a  little  sick  boy  in  a  neighbouring  yard 
could  not  rest  (so  his  mother  said)  tiU  he  had  seen  the  Lady 
Archdeaconess.  A  dear  married  couple  had  fallen  out,  and 
agreed  that  the  Lady  Ardideaconess  should  settle  things 
between  th^n ;  and  so  cm,  and  so  on. 

Pirst  of  all  Mrs.  Bobina  talked  with  all  her  sehdars; 
prayed  with  them  all ;  wept  with  one  little  one  deeply  re- 
pentant &r  a  serious  oversight  in  the  course  of  the  day ; 
admonished  another;  praised  a  third ;  and  kissed  and  blessed 
them  all,  and  went  to  look  after  her  duties  out  of  doors. 
When  the  doA  struck  eleven  she  had  bound  up  the  wound ; 
mightily  scolded  at  first,  and  tiien  reconciled  the  married 
pair;  comforted  the  little  boy,  and  so  on.  When  she  re- 
turned she  locked  at  the  prices  of  weaving ;  arranged  about 
the  work  and  housekeeping  for  the  morrow;  eat  in  haste 
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two  potatoes  with  a  little  salt,  and  then  went  to  the  other 
end  of  the  village  to  convey  to  an  anxious,  sick,  and  unhappy 
mother  the  joyful  tidings  of  a  child  now  turned  from  the 
paths  of  vice. 

I  sate  in  the  mean  time  in  my  room.  Pour  little  girls  lay 
in  beds  around  me,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  snow-white  sheets, 
sleeping  quietly. 

The  cabn  beautiful  August  night,  which  was  so  warm  that 
I  could  have  my  window  open ;  the  silence  and  repose  around 
me ;  the  light  breathing  ot  the  slumbering  children,  had  in 
them  something  delightful  and  pacifying,  and  awoke  in  me 
that  still,  pensive  feeling  which  spreads  calmness  over  the 
present,  and  often  fans  the  remembrance  of  former  years 
within  us.  The  moon,  that  friend  of  the  days  of  my  child- 
hood and  youth,  arose  and  looked  kindly  and  pale  over  the 
birch-groves  into  my  room.  Its  light  stole  caressingly  over 
the  closed  eyelids  of  the  children,  then  shone  quietly  upon  a 
face  which  the  days  of  life  had  withered — upon  a  breast 
whose  feelings  years  have  not  yet  been  able  to  calm.  Oh, 
how  wonderfully  floated  forth  upon  the  friendly  beams  all 
those  beloved,  mournful,  and  joyous  memories  of  my  past  life 
— how  clearly  they  ascended  from  the  night,  and  crowded  to 
my  heart,  so  animated  and  warm!  All  the  people  with 
whom  during  my  Hfe  I  had  come  in  contact,  and  who  had 
become  dear  or  important  to  me,  seemed  as  if  they  would 
assemble  around  me,  and  revive  their  influence  by  word  and 

glance.     The  H family,  from  whom  I  now  had  been 

separated  for  nearly  a  y^ar,  came  at  this  moment  so  near  to 
me  that  I  seemed  as  if  I  coidd  talk  with  its  amiable  mem- . 
bers,  ask  them  how  all  stood  within  their  home — whether 
they  were  happy,  whether  they  yet  called  me  to  mind  ?  Yes 
— whether  ?  For  I  had  not  received  for  a  long  time  the 
least  token  of  remembrance,  not  a  line,  not  a  word.  A 
childish  anxious  feeling  of  being  forgotten — of  rightly  be- 
longing to  nobody — of  being  to  persons  whom  we  esteemed 
so  highly  and  loved  so  much,  so  little — so  nothing  at  all — 
overcame  my  heart  for  a  moment.  I  could  not  help  weeping 
— I  sate  with  my  handkerchief  before  my  eyes,  when  Ajch- 
deaconess  Bult,  who  had  seen  me  at  the  window  from  the 
court,  came  in.  She  questioned  me  seriously,  fully  re- 
solved to  fathom  the  mystery,  and  I  confessed  my  weak- 
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ness  with  humility.  She  blamed  me  with  warmth,  admo- 
nished and  kissed  me  with  motherly  tenderness,  and  bade 
me  to  go  to  bed  directly,  and  for  her  sake  to  take  care  of  my 
health  for  a  long  time. 

She  left  me ;  but  I  did  not  obey  her  just  then — struck  a 
light,  lighted  my  candle,  and  sate  down  to  write  a  lecture — 
to  myself.  At  that  moment  I  heard  the  clock  strike  half- 
past  twelve.  All  at  once  there  was  a  noise  in  the  house,  and 
directly  afterwards  somebody  sprang  up  stairs,  and  came  to 
my  room.  My  door  opened  softly,  and  the  widow  Lady 
Archdeaconess  Bobina  Bult,  in  nightcap  and  slippers,  with 
her  bed-cover  over  her  shoulders,  stood  there  with  joy- 
kindling  eyes,  and  a  thick  letter  in  her  hand,  which  she 

reached  to  me.     "  From  the  H s !    the  H s !"   she 

whispered.  "  I  would  not  wait  any  longer  for  the  city- 
messenger ;  but  just  as  I  waa  lyins  down  I  heard  him 
coming.  I  had  a  presentiment !  Good  night !  Good  night ! 
God  give  thee  joy !"     And  forth  was  Mrs.  Bobina  Bult. 

I  had  joy.     Julie's  letter  was  as  follows : 

AngOBt  13, 1830. 

It  is  a  clergyman's  little  wife  who  writes  to  you.    It  is 

two  months  since  I  was  no  longer  Julie  H ,  but  Julie 

L  I  had  not  courage  to  write  before.    I  have  been 

bewildered  in  my  head,  and  properly  anxious  for  some  time. 
The  causes :  first,  the  horrible  respect  I  had  for  my  dear 
husband — yes,  I  actually  did  not  know  for  a  time  how  I 

should  behave  with  all  my  admiration  of  Professor  L ^ 

feelings  of  my  inferiority  and  my  precious  self-love,  which 

would  not  allow,  under  any  condition,  Julie  H to  go — 

how  shall  I  say  it — ^under  her  true  value.  And  then — this 
blessed  country  house-keeping ! — cows  and  sheep,  and  eggs 
and  butter  and  milk,  ana  so  on,  and  a  deluge  of  small 
things — ^and  then  mamma,  who  was  so  uneasy,  and  would 
help  me ;  but  now,  by  degrees,  everything  is  come,  for  all 
that,  into  wonderful  order.     The  little  god  with  arrow  and 

bow  helped  me.    My  good  L is,  I  fancy,  more  solicitous 

to  please  me  than  I  him — ^yes,  he  was  and  is,  God  be 
thanked,  properly  in  love  with  me.  After  I  saw  this,  there 
was  no  need — I  took  coun^e.  Cows,  calves,  and  hens  throve ; 
under  the  great  kettle  of  the  house-keeping  there  was  a 

2h 
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brisk  file, — and  mamma  was  easy,  thank  CKkL.  And  mj 
husband— -<if  course  he  was  pleased,  becaose  1  was  j^eaaed 
with  him. 

Beata,  do  jou.  know  what  I  pray  for,  marDaBg  and  evening 
— yes,  every  hour — ^witii  all  the  fervency  of  my  heart? — ^*  O 
God,  make  me  worthy  of  my  husband's  love.  Give  Bie  alnlity 
to  niake  him  happy !"  And  I  have  received  much  ability — 
for  he  is  (so  he  says  and  seems)  very  happy ;  if  you  knew 
how  fresh  he  looks--^ow  gay !  It  is  because,  do  you  see,  I 
look  after  him ;  he  does  not  look  any  longer  so  shabby  as 
finmerly ;  and  then — he  does  not  sit  up  at  night ;  that  he 
has  left  off.  And  nevertheless  he  thinks  and  writes  (as  he 
himself  confesses)  more  freely  and  moie  power&lly  than 
formeiiy.  Besides  this,  I  take  good  care  not  to  disturb  or 
trouble  him  when  he  is  in  his  study,  writing  and  reading. 
Oh ! — when  I  wish  very  much  to  see  him  for  a  moment  (he 
is,  after  all,  handsome,  Beata !),  I  steal  sofHy  in,  play  him 
some  Httle  trick,  lay  a  flower  in  his  book,  or  kiss  his  forehead, 
or  such  like,  and  then  go  quite  softly  out,  and  receive,  when 
I  turn  myself  round  to  shut  the  door,  always  a  glance,  which 
follows  me  as  it  were  secretly. 

For  the  rest  I  endeavour  to  form  myself  into  a  right  esti- 
mable clergyman's  wife.     I  wish  people  to  call  L 's  wife 

a  pattern  for  all  the  wives  of  his  congregation.  Don't 
imagine  that  with  all  this  I  forget,  or  neglect,  my  little  outer 
man :  oh  no !  I  take  counsel  very  often  in  the  glass,  but  do 
you  know  which  glass  I  most  frequently  consult  ?  Ay,  that 
which  I  see  in  L-- — 's  eyes — it  is  ao  charming  to  see  oneself 
en  heau. 

Oh  Beata !  how  much  more  noble  it  is  to  be  united  to  a 
person  whom  one  highly  esteems  and  honours,  and  who  is,  at 
the  same  time,  so  good!  As  Arvid's  wife,  what  a  nonentity 
I  should  have  remained,  what  a  life  of  nothingness  I  should 
have  led !  Now  I  feel  with  inward  joy  that  every  day  I  ascend 
higher  in  my  own  esteem,  and  that  of  my  husbana.  It  is  a 
happy  feeling — to  asc^ad. 

Do  you  know  that  Aryid  is  married — has  been  so  for  three 
months.  His  wife,  Eleonora  D  ,  always  looks  very  wide 
awake — and  he  looks— -one  may  say — almost  obliged  to  be 
cheerful.  I  fear  that  his  good  rest  is  a  little  disturbed. 
Poor  Arvid !    The  young  couple  in  the  mean  time  give  mag- 
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ziificent  feasts  and  enteitaimneiits.  Old  Mr.  P— ~  (certamlj 
inteBtionaUj)  akaost  e^eiy  day  drives  past  here  with  hia 
^'  awajQfl"  aokd  his  daughter-in-law  in  the  htrndsome  landau,  and 
drives  ^uite  slowly^as  if  he  fanciadhe  was  driving  tiie  fiinaral 
procession  of  my  good  luck; — but  I  feed  my  ducks  with  jay 
and  with  a  heart  jfree  from  care ;  nod  kindly  to  ELeonora, 
and  thank  the  Eternal  Goodness  for  mj  lot. 

It  is  Saturday  evening.  I  expect  my  husband  home.  In 
the  arboiur  outside  my  window  I  nave  set  out  our  Uttle  supper 
table ;  asparagus  from  our  fi^arden,  beautiful  raspberries  and 

milk — L- 's  favourite  dishes— complete  our  supper.     The 

angelic  Hermina  LinnsBa  decorates  at  the  moment  the  table 
with  flowers.  How  lovely  she  is,  how  good  she  is,  how  inde- 
scribably amiable  no  one  can  imag^e !  She  has  almost  sup- 
planted us  with  our  parents — ^and  yet  one  forgives  her  so  wifi- 
ingly .  Ah !  brother  Carl !  thou  hast  found  a  beautiful  pearl. 
He  will  soon  leave  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  find 
again  in  his  beloved  !N'orth  his  life's  pearl,  and  to  shut  it  up 
in  the  muscle-shell  of  marriage.  Hal  how  did  I  hit  upon 
that  narrow  simile  ?  Yet  it  must  stand.  If  the  sun  of  love 
only  beams  into  the  mother-of-pearl  habitation  it  will  floal 
forth  upon  life's  stream,  a  little  island  of  bliss.  Carl  writes 
home  such  amusing  and  interesting  letters.  His  soul  is  like 
a  museum,  among  whose  jewels  Hermina  will  live.  Thus, 
indeed,  of  a  truth,  like  a  pearl  in  gold.  Do  vou  know  what 
happened  to  Carl  before  he  left  us  ?  One  fine  evening  he 
went  to  sleep— a  Cornet,  and  woke — ^a  Lieutenant !  Was  it 
not  charming  P 

To-morrow  mv  beloved  parents  and  sisters  come  here  to 
dinner.    It  will  be  a  happy  d^. 

I  have  told  you  how  happy  I  aaaa,  and  yet  I  eherifihnowone 
wish  and  one  right  vividly,  the  fulfilment  of  winch  will  com- 
plete the  measure  of  my  happinesfl.  My  good  friend,  there  ia 
in  our  house  one  little  room,  pretty  and  oomfortahly  pa{»ered 
with  green,  and  with  white  cortainB  (precisely  such  as  you 
like),  looking  out  on  meadows  where  fiit  cows,  wiiidi  give  tibie 
most  beautitul  milk,  graze  pleasantly ;  in  the  room  is  a  book- 
case, a — yet  it  is  so  tiresome  to  describe !— oome  and  see  it, 
and  if  it  please  you,  and  you  think  you  can  be  at  home  with 
your  entertainerB— then— K»dl  it  yoms.  My  fjood  friend, 
come  to  us— oome.  Kow  I  hear  L    ■     coming  «t  a  diafatTi^^f^ 

2  H  2 
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He  comes  into  my  room.  I  shall  pretend  tbat  I  neither  see 
nor  hear  him.  One  must  not  spoil  these  men,  and  make  them 
fency  that  one  listens  to  their  steps.  Yes — cough — embrace 
me — ^I  shall  not  stir,  nor  drop  my  pen.  One  must  not  always 
submit ;  one  must  not  spoil  nis- 

(Z writes) 

wife ;  and  therefore  Julie  must  give  me  the  pen,  and,  sitting 

upon  my  knee,  see  me  write  that,  for  which  she  will  inwardly 

be  sorry. 

Our  good  Mend,  Beata,  come  to  us.    "We  expect  you  with 

open  arms.    In  our  home  you  will  find  yourself  well  off. 

Come  and  see  how  I  hold  Julie  in  check.     In  order  to  give 

you  a  proof  of  this,  she  shaU  not,  spite  of  her  zeal,  write  one 

word  more  to-day. 

I  will  wri — 

14th  of  Angost. 

I  cry,  I  laugh,  I  am  beside  myself — and  yet  I  must  write. 
Do  you  know  who  is  here? — who  is  just  come?  G-uess, 
guess !  Ah,  I  have  not  time  to  let  you  guess.  Emilia  is 
here,  my  sister  Emilia!  EmiHa  the  good,  Emilia  the  gay, 
Emilia  the  handsome — ^the  happy  Emilia !  And  Algernon  is 
here,  and  the  little  Algernon — the  most  magnificent  little  boy 
on  the  earth !  Mamma  dances  with  him,  papa  dances  with 
him,  Emilia  dances,  Algernon  dances,  L — • —  dances.  "Wait, 
wait,  I  will  come  and  sing,  and  cannot  write  a  word  more,  so 
sure  as  I  am  called  Julie. 

P.S. — ^Beata,  come  back  to  us ! 

Prays 

The  H Eamilt. 

Amiable  and  happy  family,  I  thank  you ;  but  Beata  will 
not  come.  I  shall  write  this  answer  to-morrow.  Innocent 
children,  who  slumber  around  me,  I  shall  remain  with  you, 
because  I  can  be  useful  to  you.  EAppiness  resigned  often 
gives  contentedness  of  a  higher  kind — it  gives  peace.  Oh 
might  I  only  know  that — ^whilst  every  day's  quiet  billows  imi- 
formly,  but  silently,  bear  me  onward  and  towards  that  silent 
shore — and  every  day  wiU  be  blessed. 

Nightly  mists  rise  up  &om  the  meadows  announcing  the 
mommg,  and  admonish  me  to  rest.  Around  the  hillock  of 
my  life  ascends  also  a  cold  mist.  If  it  come  nearer,  I  will 
write  at  once,  and  take  leave  of  the  H Eamily. 
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CouBTBOTis  Public, 

A  book  is  a  traveller  who  betakes  himself  into  the 
world,  and  is  commonly  provided  with  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation, either  in  the  form  of  a  Preface,  in  which  the 
Author  modestly  steps  forward,  and  prays  to  find  accept- 
ance ;  or  in  a  Postscript,  by  which  the  Author  recommends 
himself.  If  the  book  be  its  own  letter  of  recommendation,  it 
is  indeed  the  very  best  of  all.  In  the  very  easily  compre- 
hensible anxiety  that  it  may  not  be  the  case  here,  one 
hastens,  first  of  aU,  to  send  in  a  little  note,  which  may,  in  the 
warmest  manner,  recommend  to  the  considerate  kindness  of 
the  public  this  little  book,  and,  at  the  same  time,  its  little 

AUTHOEESS. 


AXEL  AND  ANNA: 

OR, 

CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  TWO  LOVERS  * 


Axel  to  Aitsa.. 

Peom  hencefortb.  let  th©  February  storm  roar  at  my 
windows,  destroy  them,  burst  into  my  chamber,  and  cover 
me,  and  everything  that  is  to  be  found  there,  with  his  ice- 
mantle  ;  henceforth  let  my  uncle  thunder  amd  curse,  let  the 
maids  scold,  the  dogs  howl,  the  parrots  scream.  In  my  heart 
is  spring — ^e  world  is  an  Eden,  human  bemgs  are  angels ; 
and^I  am  happy.  Anna  loves  me  I  Oh  teU  it  me  once 
again  I  Is  it  then  really  true — ^is  it  possible  ?  Anna,  do  you 
kivemep 

Ajtpta  to  Axel. 

I  was  yesterday  at  a  baU — I  danced — ^heard  compliments 
— ^nothing  pleased  me.  Wherefore  ?  Axel  was  not  there ! 
Is  not  this  an  answer  to  your  question.  Axel  ? 

AXEL  TO  ANNA.. 

WITH  ABOSB. 

Take  the  Bose !    In  It  so  fair 
Is  thy  eharmiB^  vieagB  beaming; 
^  In  the  rose's  cnmson  gleaming 

Shiaes  love's  image  also  there. 

Yet  I  wonld  not  see  displayed, 

Typa  of  onr  love  in  it  dther ; 

Boses  fade  away  and  wither, 
Bat  our  love  wiil  never  fade. 

From  the  days  of  Adam  even, 

Were  they  different  from  each  other ; 

Earth  is  but  the  rose's  mother, 
Love,  it  is  the  child  of  heaven. 

Anna  to  Axel. 
The  rose  is  placed  in  water,  your  poem  rests  on  my  heart ; 
and  yet  I  am  not  content.    What  then  does  this  heart  de- 

*  The  ori^nal  title  is  literally  "  Correspondence  between  two  Stories ;"  which, 
however,  conveys  no  idea  to  an  English  reader.  The  Swedes,  like  most  of  the 
continental  nations  and  the  Scotch,  live  several  families  in  one  honsCj  each  oc- 
cupying a  story,  or  suite  of  apartments.  These  lovers,  as  will  be  seen,  hved  thus, 
and  carried  on  their  correspondence  from  different  stories  of  the  same  house. 

M.H. 
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nre  ?  To-daT  it  is  fiye  dajs  since  I  hare  seen  joa.  If  jcnik 
eonld  onl  J  persuade  joor  unele  to  call  upoa  ns — ^bot  I  knoiF 
tiurt  is  impossible*  Tlierefore,  peace,  peace,  spirit  of  disr 
quiet! 

Axel  to  Aksjl. 

Oh  that  I  could  cause  an  earthquake,  so  that  the  two 
stories  should  &11  ^together — that  I  could  stamp  the  floor 
through,  and  suddenlj  descend  to  where  mj  thoughts  and 
feelings  always  dwell  I  These,  Anfia,  are  simple  possibilities 
in  eompaiison  with  the  impossibility  of  making  the  wilful  old 
man  move  one  step.  I  have  stood  a  whole  hour  arguing 
with  him.     One  must  live  with  the  world,  whilst  one  lives  i» 

the  world. "  No !"     "  Uncle,  you  look  rather  unwell  ?" 

"  No !"  '^  Uncle,  you  mast  take  some  relaxation."  *'  Nd !" 
«  Talk  politics  with  lively  neighbours."  "  No  I"  «  Uncle, 
you  become  a  hermit."  "  No !"  "  Dear  Uncle."  "  No  I" 
^  My  dear,  best  Uncle."     ''  No,  and  no,  and  no !" 

.AJ^r  considering  this  chain  of  denials,  which  is  more  in- 
surmountable than  the  Alps  or  Pyrenees,  I  proposed  to  my- 
self several  questions.  "  Wilt  thou  fall  into  a  consumption 
from  shere  longing  ?"  "  No !"  "  Or  the  jaundice,  from  pure 
vexation?"  "No;  at  least  not  in  this  instance."  "  Wilt 
thou  make  thyself  happy  ?"  "  Yes."  "  See  Anna  ?"  "  Yes." 
"  Make  the  essay  now  r"     "  Yes." — ^Hurrah ! 

Axel  to  Aiota. 
Did  not  succeed.  Closed  doors.  Your  aunt  has  a  cold — 
receives  no  visit.  But  now  I  tmll  and  shall  see  you.  I  know 
what  I  will  do.  I  will  go  and  place  myself  in  the  street, 
directly  opposite  your  window.  And  should  you  not  come 
to  the  winaow,  I  will  stand  there  until  I  turn  to  stone. 

AifKA  TO  Axel. 
Now,  in  the  rain  ?    That  I  forbid.    Do  you  not  see  that 
the  rain  pours  down  in  streams  from  heaven. 

Axel  to  Aitsa. 
Wet  as  a  sea-god,  but  happy  as — ^as  myself  (there  is  no 
happier  one),  I  sit  again  in  my  room  and  write  to  yon  upon 
a  thick  pile  of  paper,  which  I  should  copy  for  my  uncle. 
But  now  I  am  content  with  all.  I  have  seen  you.  I  And 
everything  beautiful— even  my  uncle's  style.  How  charming 
you  are,  Anna !  You  have  really  more  than  one  point  of  re- 
semblance with  the  Crown  Princess,  without  which,  now,  no 
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one  can  be  pretty.  She  has  large,  heavenly  blue  eyes.  Yours 
are  certainly  smaller,  but  equally  heavenly.  Truly  she  has 
dark-hTOYm  hair,  and  you  light-brown ;  but  the  form  of  the 
little  head — of  the  bewitching  little  head — ^is  completely  the 
same  ;  and  when  I  only  think  of  your  little  nose — ^like  hers, 
so  fine,  small,  and  enchanting — «oli  I  fall  into  ecstasy ! 

Anna  to  Axel. 

But  I  am  not  in  ecstasy,  I  am  not  charmed ;  I  am  dis- 
satisfied, anxious.  You  have  certainly  taken  cold ;  you  will 
have  a  cold  in  the  head — catarrh — ^fever — ^will  perhaps  die  ! 
To  stand  a  whole  hour  in  the  cold  and  heavy  rain  !  Axel,  I 
cannot  pardon  you ! 

Axel  to  Anna. 

"We  come  to-day,  towards  evening,  to  call  upon  you — we 
come  to  call,  my  most  dear  uncle,  and  his  most  obedient 
nephew.  God  bless  the  old  man  for  his  heavenly  idea! 
Only  take  care  that  the  door  of  the  drawing-room  be  not 
locked — that  we  can,  unobserved,  enter  so  far  that  we  are 
not  met  with  the  eternal  untruth,  that  "  The  family  is  not  at 
home." 

Cold  in  the  head — catarrh  1  Yes,  I  sneeze  and  cough — 
but  only  from  impatience.  I  have  fever — but  it  is  a  fever 
of  joy. 

Axel  to  Anna. 

I  could  die  from  vexation.    Did  not  Mr.  P ,  the 

eternal,  unbearable  Mr.  P- ,  step  in  at  the  door  just  as 

we  would  go  out  ?    My  uncle  turns  back ;  I  gnash  my 

teeth.    Mr.  P seats  himself.    I  double  my  fist.     "  We 

would  just  pay  a  visit,"  I  began  (Grod  knows  in  what  tone). 

"We  must "     "  We  must  put  that  out  of  our  minds," 

said  the  uncle,  interrupting  the  words  of  the  nephew ;  "  we 
can  call  another  time."  I  banged  the  door  to,  with  such 
violence  that  Mr.  P started  up  from  his  chair. 

Anna  to  Axel. 

Itecypefor  a  Cold  and  Fever, 

Drink  three  glasses  of  cold  water,  one  after  the  other. 

N.B. — Only  one  every  quarter  of  an  hour.    Between  each 

walk  three  times  up  and  down  the  room.    N.B. — Only  one 

step  is  made  in  a  minute ;  and  at  every  step  repeat — 

Be  pious  and  good, 
Be  patient  of  mood. 
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Axel  to  Astsa,. 

A  bad  cure ;  does  no  good.  I  have  thought  of  one  for 
myself.  Send  me  a  lock  of  hair;  only  one,  a  single  one 
from  among  the  hundred  which  you  have;  only  one — a 
single  one.  I  will  press  it  to  my  lips,  to  my  forehead,  my 
eves,  or  my  heart.  Oh  do  not  refuse  it  me !  Otherwise  I 
shall  fall  most  seriously  ill.  A  lock  of  hair,  good  Anna,  a 
single  one ! 

Axel  to  Astsa. 

[An  hour  later. 

A  curl !  Can  you  really  be  so  cruel,  and  refuse  it  me  ? 
See,  I  lie  on  my  Knees  and  pray  for  it. 

Axel  to  Aitna. 

ISalfan  hour  later. 
A  curl,  a  curl,  a  curl ! 

Axel  to  Anita. 

[A  quarter  of  an  hour  later, 

I  beg  most  humbly  pardon  for  being  thus  often  trouble- 
some.   This  time  shall  certainly  be  the  last ;  if  not shall 

I  have  a  curl,  or  not  ? 

Anna  to  Axel. 

Here,  you  have  it — bad,  impatient  man!  I  subjoin  a 
small  fragment  of  a  conversation  which  was  held  between 
my  aunt  and  me,  by  the  light  of  two  sleepy,  pale  candle- 
flames. 

ArNT. — ^Men  are  tyrants. 

I. — Yes,  truly,  that  thev  are. 

Aunt. — Despots  who,  by  flatteries  or  by  power,  accom- 
plish their  wishes. 

I. — ^Yes,  yes ;  alas,  it  is  so ! 

Attnt. — fTever  marry,  my  child. 

I. — No ;  God  forbid,  dear  aunt. 

Sleep  well,  Axel. 

Axel  to  Anna. 

Command  me,  Anna,  to  stand  six  hours  in  heavy  rain  just 
under  your  window;  command  me  to  go  six  miles  for  a 
flower  which  you  wish  to  have ;  command  me  to  kneel  four- 
teen davs ;  command  me  to  have  all  my  hair  cut  off  to  stuft 
your  piUow ;  command  me  at  the  next  ball,  after  the  heart's- 
waltz,  to  dance  eight  times,  one  after  the  other,  with  the 
fiill-rigged  man-of-war,  the  dry  Mrs.  N. ;  command,  beau- 
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tiful  tyrant !  I  obey.  CcHomaad  me,  above  all,  that  I  come 
up  every  evexxiug  to  snuff  your  candle.  Its  weak  flame 
aeems  to  exercise  a  darkening  influence  upon  tbe  otherwise 
dear  lighta  of  your  understanding. 

AinriL  TO  AxHiu 
I  c(»ftinand  you  to-day,  between  tweive  or  one  o'clock,  to 
rtand  in  the  doorway,  or  to  walk  up  az^  down  before  tba 
house.  You  can  then  greet  us,  and  see  my  beaotifiLL  new 
bonnet,  which  my  cousia,  Lieutenant  EmiL  Papperto,  has 
assured  me  ia  very  becoming  to  me. 

Axel  to  Astsjl. 

The  bonnet  suits  you  very  ill.  The  erown  is  too  large, 
the  poke  too  small.  Tour  face  looks  in  it  as  large  and  round 
as  the  full  moon.  I  beg  you  to  make  Lieutenant  Papperto 
a  present  of  the  bonnet,  and  for  his  good  taste  let  him  wear 
it  nimself. 

If  jrou  will  step  this  afternoon  to  the  window  you  shall  see 
me  nde  past  on  my  new  horse,  my  beautiful  Hercules,  which 
I  received  yesterday  as  a  present  from  my  xmde.  I  am  very- 
well  satisfied  with  the  horse,  since  the  five  charming  Misa 
Mullitons  assured  me  (when  I  waited  upon  them  this  morn- 
ing) that  they  had  never  seen  such  a  beautiful  animal. 

AsTFJL  TO  Axel. 
If  the  beauty  of  a  horse  consists  in  having  thick  legs,  a 
thick  neck,  a  large  head,  large  ears,  and  in  galloping  like  a 
cow,  Hercules  is  certainly  unusually  beautiful,  quite  un- 
usually beautiful !  K  my  advice  may  be  followed,  I  would 
beg  Mr.  Axel  W.  to  make  the  five  charming  Miss  Mullitons 
a  present  of  the  horse,  and  for  their  good  taste  let  them 
make  use  of  him. 

Axel  to  Ajtita. 
If  Miss  Anna  L.  were  somewhat  gentler,  and  less  caustic, 
it  would  be  far  more  becoming. 

Ajtsa.  to  Axel. 
If  Mr.  Axel  "W".  think  of  paying  a  visit  on  the  story  below 
him,  I  must  inform  him  herewith  that  the  family  is  not  at 
home. 

Axel  to  Attsa, 
If  Misa  Anna  L.  believed  Mr.  Axel  W,  had  any  srach  in- 
tention, I  must  herewith  inform  her  that  she  was  mistaken. 

Axel  to  Ajns"A.       [^Fwo  dcn/s  later, 
Anna's  name-day  \    I  have  ridden  six  miles  to-day  in  the 
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ettrij  morning  to  felch  out  of  the  Baron  B.'s  hothoose  tliis 
bouquet,  which  Anna,  I  hope,  will  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  soom. 

Axel  to  Aiota. 
I  h<^  that  you  haye  received  the  bouquet.    It  was  eer^ 
tainly  not  particularlj-  beautiful ;  but  in  this  season  flowers 
are  diffieult  to  get. 

AoXt  TO  AlOTA. 

Tcft  three  m^hts  I  haye  not  closed  mj  eyes.  I  reallj 
belieye  that  ammal  Hercules,  which  I  haye  ridden  seyeral 
days,  shakes  me  too  mufh.  To-day  I  have  spoken  with 
Inmz  Kunuinger,  and  he  will  take  the  oreature  off  my 
hands,  although  perhaps  for  only  half  the  sum  he  cost.  But 
I  do  not  trouble  myself  about  that  if  I  can  only  get  rid 
of  hinu 

AxsL  TO  Amf  A. 

Annal 

Aior A  TO  AxBii. 

Axel  I  I  haye  thrown  my  new  bonnet  into  the  fire.  I 
think  my  aunt  would  receive  a  visit  this  evening,  if  any  one 
came;  that  is  to  say,  if  a  certain  old  gentleman  came — 
young  ones  she  cannot  endure.  Yet  I  am  of  the  opmion, 
that  a  certain  young  gentleman,  who  should  steal  in  behind 
Hie  back  of  a  certain  old  one,  would  produce  no  bad  effect. 

.    Axel  to  Aihta. 

My  angel-giii,  what  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  circmo- 
stancesl  Your  aunt  leeeives  visits  this  evening,  and  my 
excellent  unde  wishes  this  evening  to  pay  visits.  He  brushes 
the  dust  off  himself  with  such  zeal,  thlat  I  could  kiss  him 
ibr  it. 

He  has  fully  determined  that  the  acquaintance  shall  com- 
mence to-day,  since  he  has  remarked  that  his  servant  is 
paying  court  to  your  aunt's  hcmsemaid,  and  to  this  he  says 
he  will  put  an  end. 

I  have  given  the  old  gentleman  various  rules  for  behaviour. 
I  have  told  him  that  now  gentlemen  kiss  the  hands  of  the 
ladies.  He  answered  that  this  was  a  stupid  £ishion ;  J  find 
it  full  of  spirit.  Oh  Anna!  thus  I  can  once  more  kiss  your 
hand, — your  hand, — oh  joy ! 

Should  Mr.  P         come  now  I  will  strike  him  dead. 

AxiltoAkita. 

I  would  give  millions  of  years  for  an  evening  such  as  that 
of  yesterday. 
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Anna,  you  looked  like  an  angel  with  your  beautiful  hair  and 
white  dress — and  a  good  angel  were  you  to  me,  you  made 
me  the  happiest  of  those  beings  who  breathe  the  air  of  this 
earth.  How  happy  am  I,  and  how  happy  must  you  be,— you 
who  have  made  me  so  happy !  Oh  good  God,  what  heavenly 
moments  may  be  enjoyea  on  this  earth  against  which  one 
rails  so  much !  My  uncle  and  your  aimt  did  not  dream  that 
whilst  they  on  the  sofa  by  lamp-light  were  working  to  dis- 
solve one  engagement,  we  in  the  twilight  at  the  window 
closed  another.  I  am  like  another  man  since  I  feel  your 
ring  on  my  finger.  Anna,  mine !  My  Anna !  Oh  what  a 
good  and  noble  being  must  I  now  become ! 

Axel  to  Anna. 
How  clear  is  the  heaven,  how  fresh  the  air!  I  must 
breathe  fresh  air,  my  happiness  oppressed  me.  I  went  out, 
almost  danced  through  the  city,  simg  aloud,  behaved  in  such 
a  manner  that  every  one  stared  at  me,  and  I  had  the  desire 
to  embrace  every  one.  In  my  breast  is  a  happiness  which 
could  make  happy  half  a  world.    Anna,  how  I  love  you ! 

Anna  to  Axel. 
I  also  am  imspeakably  happy.  Men  love  more  passion- 
ately ;  but  whether  better,  whether  truer — ^Axel — that  we 
shall  perhaps  experience  in  ourselves.  I  also  feel  myself 
better  and  nobler.  I  will  become  good,  gentle,  true, — ^in  one 
word,  a  really  amiable  wife,  and  make  Axel  happy.  Upon 
this  I  now  think,  whether  I  walk,  stand,  sit ;  whether  I  sew, 
play,  sing,  or  read ;  and  that  causes  nothing  to  be  either  done 
well,  or  at  the  right  time.  "  What  is  the  matter  with  thee, 
girl  ?"  demanded  my  aunt  a  short  time  since ;  "  I  think  thou 
hast  a  fever,  thy  eyes  sparkle  so— dost  thou  feel  headache  ?" 
"  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  something  at  my  heart,"  answered 
I.  "  I  must  take  immediately  a  good  dose  of  Hoffmann's 
drops."     Thou  laughest  ?    I  also. 

Axel  to  Anna. 
"  "What  is  come  to  thee,  boy,  why  art  thou  so  absent  ?" 
asked  my  uncle  yesterday.  "  Wilt  thou  write  so  ?  The 
paper  upside  down,  the  pen  upside  down  ?  Boy,  I  believe 
thou  art  quite  upside  down  thyself!"  "  Ah,  imcle — have 
you  ever  been  in  love  ?"  "  In  love,  boy  ?  Yes ;  but  then  I 
thought  also  of  marrying."  "  Yes,  I  also  think  of  doing  so." 
"  Also  of  doing  so  ?  When  one  has  nothing  to  live  upon  ? 
Has  ever  such  a  thing  been  heard  ?    Let  us  see ;  thou  hast 
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monthly  thirty-six  shilling  from  me ;  out  of  this  thou  wilt 
spend  twelve  shillings  to  nold  thy  wedding ;  twelve  shillings 
to  commence  thy  housekeeping ;  there  yet  remains  to  thee 
twelve  shillings  and  G-od's  mercy  to  live  upon  the  remainder 
of  thy  life.  Nay,  I  congratulate  thee.  Sunshine  for  dinner, 
and  moonshine  for  supper;  see,  one  shall  get  quite  fat 
upon  it!" 

Wretched,  when  people  to  whom  nature  has  denied  every 
kind  of  judgment  will  be  witty !  "Wretched  that  it  should 
just  occur  to  him  to  speak  of  ms  thirty-six  shillings  ! 

Ajtna  to  Axel. 
Did  you  see  thepoor  woman  with  the  children  in  the  street 
just  opposite  ?    Blow  miserable  they  were !    I  cannot  help 
them,  I  have  nothing  now ;  but  you  ? 

Axel  to  Aitna. 

Just  now  I  received  the  money  for  Hercules,  and  more 
than  I  expected.  Eor  what  do  I  want  a  horse  ?  I  can  walk. 
*L  hasten. 

Axel  to  Anna.  [-4  day  later. 

They  are  assisted ;  not  alone  for  the  moment,  I  hope,  but 
for  ever.  They  have  a  dwelling,  clothes,  food,  work.  They 
can  and  will  work.  I  do  not  speak  of  their  joy ;  in  its  excess, 
it  almost  resembled  sorrow.  I  prayed  her  to  bless  you.  I 
am  most  sincerely  happy. 

Anna  to  Axel. 
A  basketful  of  flowers  and  fruit,  and  imdermost,  Ave  rows 
of  Soman  pearls,  was  brought  me  this  momiug  by  a  little 
tmknown  girl.  From  whom  she  did  not  know — she  had  only 
received  the  command  to  deliver  it  to  me.  Axel,  it  is  from 
you — that  I  know !  Axel,  Axel,  such  presents  from  you,  who 
have  little  for  yourself !    I  cannot  receive  it. 

Axel  to  Anna. 

If  you  will  cause  me  a  bilious  fever,  you  will  say  no.  Good 
Anna,  that  you  accept  these  trifles  is  my  recompense — (mine, 
do  you  hear) — for  wandering  about  the  whole  day,  more  like 
a  beast  than  a  man,  out  of  pure  philanthropy,  without  enjoy- 
ing a  single  mouthful  as  big  as  a  pin's  head ;  and  for  ulti- 
mately being  obliged,  at  supper,  to  listen  to  a  severe  curtain- 
lecture  from  my  uncle. 

Segarding  my  finances,  be  quite  easy.  And  the  money 
for  JB^rcules — ^should  that,  perhaps,  lie  by  unused?    I  have 
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money  remaining.     I  can  establidi  mysdif,  my  gracioiis 
lady. 

In  order  to  |Hre8eiy6  you  from  a  biliotts  ferer,  I  will  cer* 
iainly  accept  this  time  your  gifb.  But  make  me  no  more,  I 
pray  you ;  and  at  least,  not  again  so  aoon. 

Axel  to  AjsisJl. 

Wlien  will  that  time,  that  happy  time  oone,  when  I  shaU 
haye  the  right  to  give  you  eyerything,  and  you  no  longer 
have  the  ri^t  to  re^se  ?  When  will  the  time  come  wben  I 
shaU  no  longer  require  the  pen  as  the  interpreter  of  my 
feelings?  Wheaoi  shall  I  speak  with  you — ^when  dare  to  see 
you? 

This  is  for  me  the  Gordian-knot  which  I  in  yain  strire  to 
unloose.  I  have  the  greatest  desire  to  do  like  Alexander, 
and  at  one  stroke  to  cut  it  through  by  carrying  you  off! 
After  many  fruitless  attempts,  I  haye  perceived  the  impossi- 
bility of  coming  to  you  by  any  usual  and  natural  means. 
"Now  I  have  the  most  desperate  designs  in  my  head.  You 
have  certainly  heard  speak  of  the  ingenious  man,  who,  in 
order  to  embrace  his  mistress,  set  her  nouse  on  £re.  What 
do  you  think  of  him  ? 

AjsrsA,  TO  Axel. 

That  he  was,  is,  and  remains,  an  incendiary;  and  of  such  a 
one  I  entertain  the  greatest  horror. 

Axel  to  Ajstsa^ 
To  place  a  ladder  at  a  window,  and,  upon  the  wings  of  love, 
float  up  and  in  at  the  window,  is  and  looks  so  strangely  thief- 
like. JSut  Anna,  to  make  a  visit  in  a  balloon  has  never,  I  be- 
lieve, taken  place  since  t^e  time  of  that  Turk  who,  according 
to  the  Persian  legend,  thus  visited  his  fair  one  under  the 
name  of  Mahomet.  This  would  not  be  an  impossibility ; 
and  I  see  possibilities  in  everything,  except  in  being  longer 
able  to  live  without  seeing  you. 

Ajstsjl  to  Axel. 
To  all  heathenish  visitors,  let  them  enter  even  by  ladders 
or  in  balloons,  I  am  not  at  home.    I  declare  that  such  a  one 
I  will  not  know,  much  less  love. 

Axel  to  Ajstfa, 
"Why  do  you  never  show  yourself  at  the  window — ^why 
never  go  out — ^why  is  a  call  never  accepted  ?    Why  do  you 
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Ant  yoimelf  up  thufl  wilfiillj,  thus  etemallj  ?    Does  this 
kappen  on  myaoeount  P 

A3rari.T0  Axel. 

My  best  Axel,  my  aunt  is  very  ill — ^you  know  this.  I<daxe 
not  leave  her  a  moment.  I  steal  away  to  write  to  you  with 
i^e  greatest  difficulty ;  and  beg  you,  for  Gk)d's  sake,  neither 
set  our  house  on  fire  nor  break  my  windows.  Do  you  think 
that,  among  phials  of  drops  and  recipes,  I  am  particularly 
comfortable  P  But  the  only  thing  I  can  do,  the  only  thing 
also  which  yon  must  do,  is  to  be  quiet^  and  await  the  pmper 
tisie. 

Axel  to  Anita. 

To  be  quiet !  Ycni.  might  as  well  say  this  to  the  storm 
which  now  rages  till  the  whole  house  trembles.  I  could  wish 
that  it  would  overturn  it,  if  it,  with  a  breath  from  the  spirit 
of  love,  would  cast  you  into  my  arms.  Anna,  what  I  now 
say,  you  must  not  take  so  literally.  I  wrestle  with  Pate  and 
will  bring  her  to  yield,  let  this  cost  what  it  wilL 

Axel  to  Aksa^ 

Human  beings  hove,  after  all,  neither  leopards'  nor  tigers' 
hearts  in  their  breasts,  my  Anna !  Do  you  not  believe,  that 
if  we  were  to  disclose  our  love  to  our  relatives  they  would 
allow  us  now  and  then  to  see  each  other  P  Anna,  you  are 
my  sun,  the  light  of  my  eyes.  If  you  hide  yourself  longer, 
all  around  me  will  become  pitch-dark. 

Shall  we  dare  the  experiment  P  We  have  so  little  to  lose 
by  it,  so  mudi  to  win.    Say  yes  1 

AjnrjL  TO  Axel. 
You  are  right.  Axel ;  we  must  make  the  triaL    Do  you 
speak  first  to  your  uncle ;  and  when  I  have  heard  what  he 
has  said,  I  shall  have  more  courage  to  reveal  myself  to  my 
aunt.    She  is  now  somewhat  better. 

Axil  to  Ajqt a. 
"  Speak  to  your  onde ;"  this  is  uncommonly  easily  said — 
but  dime,  that  is  something  quite  different.  Do  you  know, 
my  undo  is  a  man  who  has  quite  a  peculiar  humour,  and 
above  all,  peculiar  eyes.  With  these  he  can  fix  a  person 
who  is  going  to  say  something  that  does  not  please  him,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  word  remains  sticking  in  the  poor 
fellow's  throat  to  all  eternity ;  and  ihen  such  a  tempest  rises 
as  can  certainly  be  compared  with  none  in  Sweden,  but  only 
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with  those  hurricanes  which  rage  in  the  West-Indian  islands. 
In  the  mean  while  I  will  prepare  for  myself  a  garment  out 
of  Joh's  patience  and  Solomon's  wisdom,  and  dare  the  at- 
tempt. 

Anna  to  Axel. 
No,  no ;  be  cautious !    K  you  believe  that  it  will  displease 
him  so  much,  and  you  have  not  courage  enough,  it  is  the  best 
that  we  drive  the  whole  attempt  out  of  our  minds. 

Axel  to  Anna. 
Also  quite  easily  said.  But  before  I  give  up  a  resolution 
which  I  have  once  taken,  may  hurricanes,  ten  times  more 
raging  than  the  one  which  I  will  now  brave,  tear  me  into  a 
thousand  pieces,  and  blow  them  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Farewell ;  I  am  now  armed  for  the  fight,  and ^I  go ! 

Anna  to  Axel. 
Wait,  Axel,  wait !    Ah,  my  dear  friend,  I  fear  this  is  a 
precipitate  step.     It  is  possible  they  may  not  consent  in  the 
least.    Besides,  we  are  both  of  us  still  so  young. 

Axel  to  Anna. 

I  am  in  my  twenty-second  year,  already  last  autumn  I  was 
one-and-twenty,  therefore  I  am  of  age.  You  are  turned 
seventeen. 

Anna  to  Axel. 

That  is  true — and  perhaps  we  are  old  enough.  But  ah, 
Axel,  this  is  the  least !  I  see  a  thousand  impossibilities  be- 
fore us.  It  is  possible  our  relatives  will  not  on  any  account 
give  their  consent  to  our  union.  We  really  have  nothing, 
my  friend!  You  have  no  situation,  no  money;  I  equallv 
am  entirely  without  fortune.  It  would  be — ^it  is,  really  foolisn 
with  such  narrow  circumstances  to  wish  to  marry.  Let  us 
wait,  my  friend,  and  well  consider,  before  we  risk  a  step  which 
I  now  begin  to  fear  might  separate  us  for  ever. 

Axel  to  Anna. 
I  will  soon  procure  a  situation  for  myself. 

Anna  to  Axel. 
Wait,  therefore,  until  then. 

Axel  to  Anna. 
As  you  command.     I  must  admire  your  patience  and 
prudence. 

Anna  to  Axel. 

You  are  not  angry. 
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Axel  to  Aitka. — ^Tes. 

Ahwa  to  Axel. — ^Wherefore ;  best  Axel,  wherefore  ? 

Axel  to  Ajbtna. — ^Ah,  nonsense  I 

Aiwa  to  Axel. — ^Axel,  you  really  grieve  me  extremely. 

Axel  to  AinrA. 

Ho  not  detain  yonrself,  yonng  lady,  by  writing  iiTrniftftTn'Ti 
words.    Lieutenant  Papperto  might  become  impatient, 
saw  him  more  than  half  an  hour  since  go  up  to  you. 

Akka  to  Axel. 

If  Lieutenant  Emil  Papperto  will  make  a  caD.  upon  my 
aunt,  and  she  will  receive  mm,  I  cannot  turn  him  out.  My 
good  Axel,  be  quiet ! 

Axel  to  Anna. 

Ah,  what !  Be  quiet !  I  do  not  shoot  myself,  neither 
drown,  hang,  nor  poison  myself  Oh,  I  am  quiet — quiet  and 
calm  like  you;  I  only  think  what  waistcoat,  whether  a  red  or 
a  green  one,  would  best  suit  the  physiognomy  of  a  fortunate 
wooer.  I  grant  that  !N'ature  has  not  given  me  a  red  and 
white  porcelain  face  like  Lieutenant  Papperto,  and  ladies 
whom  such  a  one  pleases  must  think  a  brown  and  severe  one 
less  handsome.  But  fortunately  there  are  people  who  can 
like  a  countenance  of  this  kiad  very  much.  I  will  now  go 
to  the  MuUitons ;  Betty  MuUiton  is  really  a  most  lovely  girl. 

AiTNA  TO  Axel. 

I  congratulate  you.  If  you  have  not  yet  decided  regard- 
ing the  waistcoat,  I  pray  ^ou  to  make  use  of  the  one  con- 
tained in  this  packet,  which  I  have  embroidered  for  you,  or 
rather  have  bought  for  you,  since  every  stitch  has  cost  a 
second  of  my  night's  rest.  I  think  that  it  will  be  very  be- 
coming to  a  brown  and  severe  countenance.  My  love  to 
Betty  MuUiton ! 

Anna  to  Axel. 

For  the  love  of  God,  Axel,  what  has  happened  ?  Ton 
have  been  bled !  You  are  ill !  I  also  am  almost  ill  through 
uneasiness.    Axel,  Axel,  how  wild  and  imprudent  you  arS ! 

Axel  to  Anna. 

In  somewhat  cooler  blood,  and  in  a  somewhat  quieter 
mood,  I  hasten  to  say  to  you  a  word  which  vainly  in  my 
«faildhood  they  endeavoured  by  cudgelling  to  wrest  from  my 
Ups ; — a  word,  to  escape  which  I  have  in  htter  times  fought  a 
duel,  and  which  to  pronounce  at  thy  feet,  my  Anna,  my  angel 
of  goodness  and  patience,  I  now  yearn ; — pabdon,  0  pabdon  ! 
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Anna  to  Axel. 

The  Doctor,  I  hear,  has  forbidden  conversation  and  lias 
ordered  you,  for  several  days,  silence  and  rest.  Be  obedient, 
my  best  Axel,  and  show  in  this  way  that  you  love  me. 

Do  not  think  about  anything  unpleasant.  I  make  myself 
your  invisible  sick-nurse.  I  come  and  seat  myself  upon 
your  bed,  in  my  white  dress,  and  with  my  fair  curls,  just  aa 
I  pleased  you  so  much  lately.  Tou  may  not  look  at  me ;  I 
draw  the  green  curtains.  Tou  must  sleep,  and  there  will  I  sing 
a  little  cradle-song.  Listen— or,  rather,  do  not  listen,but  sleep! 

Axel  to  Anna. 


^*  Young  Axle  is  beloved  bj  me," 
Anna  sighedLand  sang  this  ditty, 
Thinking,  "  He  is,  what  a  pity  I 

Eaten  np  by  jealonsy  T* 


"  If,  as  bridegroom,  thns  he  can 
Be  so  stern,  so  crooked-pated, 
How,  when  once  together  mated^ 

Shall  we  act  as  wife  and  man  ? 

"  Shall  we  say,  all  day,  in  strife, 
<  Wicked  Axel  V  '  Truthless  Anna  I 
Ah  I  'twixt  Axel,  then,  and  Anna, 

What  an  enviable  life ! 

"  Axel,  thou  to  me  art  dear ; 
Yet,  ere  snch  a  life  be  spending. 
Let  oar  love  have  speedy  ending; 

Trust  me  that  far  better  were  I" 


Axel  heard  fair  Anna's  song ; 

Would  not  mar  its  tuneml  measure; 

True,  to  hear  the  song  was  pleasure; 
Yet  it  was  a  little  long. 

And  thus  sang  he:  *^  Should  I  kind^ 
Should  I  {^ntle  be  for  ever ; 
Merry  jestmg  were  I  never 

In  my  heart's  warm  love  to  find. 

**  Who  is  it,  ezcenUng  thee. 
Could  from  jealousy  defend  me. 
Ever  blessed  quiet  lend  me  ? 

Anna,  thou  must  marry  me !" 

Anna  to  Axel. 

Anna  she  heard  Axel's  song; 
How  impertinently  muttered. 
Scarcely  can  in  words  be  uttered  ; 

Hence  'twill  be  unanswered  long. 

Axel  to  Anna. 
^ot  so,  good  Anna ;  not  so,  but  as  follows : 

This  advice  pleased  Anna  well ; 

She  followed  it,  as  reason's  plan, 

Became  good  wife  to  that  good  man, 
And  in  so  doing,  won  a  deal. 

Anka  to  Axel. 

Nay,  as  you  will.  One  dare  not  contradict  invalids. 
Take  now  and  then  a  spoonful  of  this  apple-jelly  that  I  hfive 
prepared  for  you  and  sent.    It  will  do  you  good. 

«  Axel  to  Anna. 

Anna,  I  am  melancholy.  The  birds  twitter  outside  my 
window,  and  build  themselves  nests  under  the  roof.  I  must 
lie  in  bed ;  my  only  pleasure  is  to  say  rude  things  to  the 
Doctor,  and  break  his  medicine  bottles,  which  have  no  healing 
power  in  them. 

Anna  to  Axel. 

Amuse  yourself  rather  with  reading  this  book  that  I  send 
you ;  there  is  a  deal  that  is  good  and  true  in  it.    Often  when 
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I  was  low  spirited,  and  in  a  state  of  mind  in  which  I  saw 
eTerytbing  black,  wben  all  tbe  strings  of  my  soul  bad  become 
inharmonious,  bas  tbe  reading  of  a  good  book  again  tuned 
tbem,  and  listening  to  tbeir  sweet,  ringing  barmony,  I  bave 
tbougbt : 

Now  heave  the  foaming  billows,  now  they  fall, 

Beneath  our  boat  upon  life*8  stormy  flood ; 
Let  neyer  gloomy  cowardice  ap^l ; 

Let  us  hope  ever!    God  is  wise  and  good  I 

Even  if  at  times  the  tempest  howlelh  o*er  us, 

And  gloomy  night  encompass  its  with  fear — 
One  moment  wait  1 — the  tempest  flies  before  ns. 

And  the  still,  peaceful  heaven  smileth  clear. 

d^d  green-clad  shores,  enriched  with  many  a  blossom, 

Beckon  the  sailor  o*er  the  peaceful  flood; 
Thither  he  steers  with  thankful  throbbing  bosom. 

And,  filled  with  joy,  says,  *^  God  is  wise  and  good  T* 

Axel  to  Anka. 
Tbat  is  He,  tbat  is  He,  and  you  are  an  angel,  Anna !  But 
tbe  spirit  of  melancboly  bas  seized  upon  my  soul  as  well  as 
my  body  to-day.  I  tbink,  or  ratber  I  beat  my  brains,  now 
too  mucb  to  be  able  to  read.  A  wretcbed  crowd  of  gloomy 
black  fancies  surrounds  me  in  my  solitude,  like  gbosts  whica 
have  risen  up  from  Tartarus.  Wbat  will  become  of  you  witb 
tbis  penurious  and  severe  aunt,  wbo  will  not  open  ber  doors 
to  young  and  respectable  men  ?  Are  you  to  sit  year  after 
year  witb  ber,  and,  like  ber,  dry  up  and  become  bollow-eyed 
(wbicb  would  be  notbing  to  wonder  at,  since  you  see  only 
her),  and  catcb  ber  cougb  ?  Wbat  will  become  of  me  witb 
tbis  old  uncle,  wbo  makes  me  write  out  bis  memoirs  and 
tbougbts  until  my  own  become  quite  perplexed  ?  Wbat,  tell 
me,  wbat  ? 

AuNA  TO  Axel. 

IJet  us  become  wbatever  we  may,  only  not  unwortby  and 
ungrateful  creatures.  Axel,  you  must  never  again  speak  of 
my  aunt  in  tbis  tone ;  sbe  bas  ber  less  amiable  qualities,  but 
sbe  bas  also  ber  good  ones ;  and  besides,  I  know,  intends  me 
so  mucb  good.  Sooner  tban  make  ber  infirmities  of  age 
ridiculous,  I  would  bave  tbem  myself.  Your  imcle,  as  you 
yourself  bave  told  me,  bas  sbown  you  a  deal  of  kindness. 

Axel  to  Anka. 

Ob,  tbey  are  botb,  witbout  doubt,  angels,  true  angels  of 
ligbt,  wbo,  bowever,  let  us  sit  in  utter  darkness.  I  am  ill^ 
and  out  of  spirits. 

AjBrKA  TO  Axel. 

I  am  so  bappy  to-day.    I  have  such  good  hopes.  Whence 
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and  wherefore  ?  Listen !  I  was  yesterday  in  the  church. 
The  air  was  cold,  the  wind  raged,  my  aunt  would  not  let  me 
go.  I  entreated  and  entreated,  until  the  "!No,  my  dear 
child!"  changed  itself  into  a  "  Nay,  go  then,  thou  seltwflled 
thing  f"  which  sounded  most  harmoniously  to  my  ear. 

For  whom  I  prayed  most  fervently  in  the  church  you  will 
be  able  easily  to  guess.  I  prayed  from  the  most  secret  re- 
cesses  of  my  heart,  m  confidently  as  a  child  m^  implore  m. 
All-good  Pather.  As  I,  in  deep  devotion,  rose  up  with  the 
congregation  to  sing  the*  heavenly  hallelujah,  a  sunbeam, 
clear  and  wonderful,  streamed  through  the  church-window, 
and  illuminated  Westin's*  glorious  altar-piece.  The.  augels 
of  Paith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  who  kneel  around  the  grave  of 
the  already  ascended  One,  stood  forth  at  on(%  so  living,  so 
supematurally  true,  that  it  seemed  as  though  they  opened 
their  lips  and  joined  in  our  song  of  praise.  In  my  nearfc 
arose  powerful  and  inward  conviction,  that  all  will  yet  be 
well!  and  with  indescribable  emotion  I  bowed  myself  to  re- 
ceive fcxrxis  both  the  solemn  blessing.  Axel,  all  will  yet  be welll 

Axel  to  Aiwa. 

On  your  account,  my  Anna,  sweet  angel,  and  through  yoru, 
shall  I  become  blest. 

I  also  to-day  have  in  my  soul  only  joyM  feelings,  lovely 
hopes,  old,  good,  and  to  me  most  heartily  welcome  acquaint- 
ance. I  was  np  and  sate  at  the  window ;  I  have  tasted  your 
excellent  apple-jelly,  and  saw  how  the  clear  March  sun 
melted  the  icicles  which  the  cold  night  had  laid  upon  our 
neighbour's  copper  roof.  TJpon  this,  I  philosophised  some- 
what in  this  strain :  as  the  light  and  warmth  of  heaven  make 
the  ice-veil  of  night  to  disappear,  the  rays  of  a  better  fortune 
will  also  break  through  the  powerful  frost-mist  which  dims 
the  perspective  of  our  happiness.  I  gazed  so  long  and  so  full 
of  presentiment  at  the  sun  s  activity,  until  I  at  length  fancied 
I  saw  clearly  in  one  of  the  figures  which  the  victorious, 
piercing  sunbeams  formed  in  the  unresisting  ice,  the  ridge 
and  form  of  my  own  nose.  Somewhat  farther  on,  dose  to 
the  side  of  the  chimney,  I  recognised  with  delight  the  form 
of  your  white,  softly-rounded  forehead,  which  seemed  mo- 
destly  desirous  of  withdrawing  itself  from  the  kisses  of  the 
JBun.  Oh,  Anna !  I  must  show  you  one  of  these  days  how 
lovely  this  looked — ^I  must  represent  the  sun. 

Ajstsa,  to  Axel. 

I  assure  you  that  I  am  not  at  all  curious.    You  have  then 

*  A  distingaished  Swedish  punter. 
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got  up !  How  I  rejoice  at  it !  The  moat  impleaaant  thing 
may  happen  to  me  to-day  (if  it  only  does  not  concem  jouj, 
ana  I  shall  laugh  at  it. 

AxsL  TO  Anna. 

Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  Do  you  know  at  what  I  laugh  ?  At  myself, 
my  angel.  I  have  such  good  hopes  and  presentiments,  that  I 
should  find  it  quite  natm*al  if  now  a  good  Mend  should  audr 
denly  step  in,  and  say  to  me,  "  Axel,  thou  art  hecome  an  exces- 
sively ricn  man.' '  I  believe  also  that  I  should  not  be  astonished 
if  suddenly  little  Cupids  should  sail  in  at  the  window,  briag^ 
ing  a  poor  lover  a  talisman,  by  which  he  could  command  3l 
the  gifts  of  fortune ;  neither  should  I  open  my  mouth  very 
wide,  if  suddenly  the  ceiling  of  my  room  were  to  open,  in 
order  to  let  a  shower  of  gold  stream  in !  Everything  seems 
to  me  possible  to-day,  nothing  would  surprise  me.  I  have 
opened  my  door  and  window  to  welcome  my  visitors ;  and 
whilst  I  wander  smiling  up  and  down  my  cnamber,  I  now 
and  then  cast  a  glance  up  towards  the  ceiling. 

Axel  to  Ahsta. 

Curs draught !    I  beg  pardon ;  but  I  am  in  a  very  bad 

humour.  I  have  been  obliged  to  close  doors  and  windows. 
I  became  numb  and  stiff  in  all  my  limbs  from  this  cold  and 
draught.  No  one  came.  And  instead  of  raising  my  looks 
towards  the  ceiling  I  have  carefully  examined  the  floor ;  so 
that  after  a  careful  examination  I  can  assure  you  that  he  who 
laid  it  down  must  have  been  an  arch  bungler,  for  not  one 
deal  is  like  another,  either  in  height  or  width.  I  must  now 
go  out  and  breathe  the  fresh  air.  I  am  well,  and  will  be 
well,  let  my  uncle  and  doctor  say  what  they  will. 

AxEit  TO  Akka. 

Anna,  Anna!  my  Anna,  my  Anna !  good  Anna,  excellent 
Anna,  angel  Anna!  Anna,  my  Anna,  my  bride,  my  wife, 
sing,  leap,  shout  Victoria ! 

Anita  TO  Axel. 

Axel,  Axel,  incomprehensible  Axel!  what  is  the  matter 
with  thee  P    What  has  happened  P 

Axel  to  Anna. 

I  have  a  post — ^I  have  a  post !  He  came,  the  eixeeUent 
friend,  through  the  door — ^the  angel  from  heaven.  I  had 
almost  knocked  him  down  as  I  went  out.  Oh,  what  a  friend ! 
He  it  is  who  has  resigned  to  me  the  situation  with  its  ac- 
companying salary,  which  has  been  offered  to  him,  because  he 
had  no  need  of  it.    He  is  rich,  he  has  made  me  also  rich.   Oh, 
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Blow  me  a  mortal  who  is  happier  than  I !  A  lover  whose— 
yet  still  perhaps — ^if  he  were  already  married.  But  that  also 
in  a  short  time  I  will  become — ^if  you  will,  my  Anna — ^Anna ! 

AisrsA.  TO  Axel. 

Good  Axel,  is  it  possible  ?  Is  it  then  really  true  ?  I  can 
Bcarcely  believe  it.  Axel,  my  dear  friend,  shall  we  really  be- 
come nappy? 

Axel  to  Anna. 

We  shall.  My  whole  life  shall  be  consecrated  to  yotlp 
happiness ;  and  your  happiness  will  always,  as  now,  be  mine. 
We  can  now  marry  when  it  is  agreeable  to  us.  I  have  a  re- 
spectable situation ;  the  salary  is  certainly  not  large,  but  oup 
wants  will  be  small.  The  comfortable  things  of  life  are 
mostly  only  for  old  people,  who  are  no  longer  able  to  enjoy 
the  happiness  of  the  heart — ^when  one  can  no  longer  love  ani 
be  beloved.  Nay,  why  then  it  may,  perhaps,  be  the  best  to 
sleep  and  dream  on  a  soft  couch,  that  one  is  happy.  We,  my 
Anna,  who  may  pluck  in  the  May  of  life  its  most  beautiful 
flowers^  we  will  waking  enjoy  our  felicity,  and  be  happy,  even 
were  we  poor;  yes,  even  were  we  obliged  to  do  without 
everything.  Do  you  remember  with  what  emotion  we  once 
read  near  Medevi,  of  that  married  pair,  who,  after  living  to- 
gether five-and-twenty  years,  felt  themselves  so  unspeakably 
happy  ?    Oh,  my  Anna,  do  you  yet  remember  this  ? 

Anna  to  Axel. — ^In  truth,  my  best  Axel — ^no. 

Axel  to  Anna. 

Accompanied  by  a  friend,  Mr.  L and  his  wife  wan- 
dered through  a  wood.    Here  they  encountered  some  gipsies, 

who  were  in  great  misery.    L 's  friend  pitied  these  poor 

creatures,  who  are  exposed  to  aU  the  physical  calamities  of 

nature.    "  WeU,"  said  Mr.  L ,  "  if  in  order  to  pass  my 

life  with  her  (his  wife),  I  must  have  subjected  myself  to  a 
condition  such  as  this,  I  would  have  gone  about  begging 
these  thirty  years,  and  we  should  still  have  been  very 
happy!" 

"  Ah,  yes !"  cried  his  wife ;  "  even  then  we  should  have 
been  the  happiest  of  human  beings." 

What  words,  mv  Anna,  what  words !  They  were  spoken 
tmder  England's  heaven.  Let  us  become  worthy  to  speak 
them,  one  day,  under  Sweden's  heaven. 

Anna  to  Axel. 
For  heaven's  sake,  best  Axel.    You  do  not  mean  ?    I  do 
not  rightly  understand  at  what  you  aim.    Yet  I  must  confess 
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to  yoii,  that  to  me,  suffering,  hunger,  shiyering,  and  begging, 
appear  less  attractive.  What  do  you  really  mean  ?  A  gipsy 
I  will  never  become :  that  I  tell  you,  were  it  only  on  account 
of  the  frightful  complexion. 

Axel  to  Aiwa. 
That  is  not  necessary.    Nothing  shall  prevent  my  wife 
being  white,  as  well  in  her  complexion  as  her  clothes. 

Oh,  mj  beloved  Anna,  do  not  overthrow  my  temple  of  hap* 
piness  with  your  cold,  calculating,  worldly,  and  trifling  spirit. 
jLiet  us  become  happy,  not  for  others,  but  for  ourselves.  1£ 
you  desire  this,  we  certainly  can.  My  salary  certainly  is 
small,  as  I  have  already  said — and  nothing  in  comparison  to 
that  which  I  should  wish  to  offer  you.  Three  hundred  dol* 
lara  is  our  yearly  income.  That  is  truly  little,  very  little ; 
but  your  prudent  housekeeping,  my  economy  and  order,  will 
make  every  pennjr  a  dollar.  A  man  requires  really  so  Httle, 
only  to  live — ^life  is  really  so  short.  Who  has  not  much,  haa 
not  much  to  care  about. 

The  boat  needs  but  little  ballast,  but  sails  lightly  and 
merrily  on,  now  over  rising,  and  now  over  sinking  waves* 
Let  us  courageously  step  in — the  wind  is  &vourable — the 
shores  adorned  with  flowers — ^the  heaven  free  irom  clouds*- 
and  before  us  wanders  the  mild  star  of  love,  which  lights  us 
as  far  as  the  haven.  I  am  now  too  much  excited;  later,  I 
will  unfold  to  you  my  plans. 

Anka  to  Axel. 
My  good  Axel,  zephyrs  seldom  blow  on  the  ocean  of  life— 
but  very  wild  storms.    I  fear  greatly  that,  at  the  first  gust 
of  wind,  the  boat,  without  ballast,  might  be  upset. 

Axel  to  Anna, 
If  one  is  fearful  and  cowardlv — ^yes — ^if  one  loses  one's  equi« 
librium  in  the  slightest  gust  of  wind.  But  away  with  similes ! 
They  only  confuse.    I  will  dash  straight  into  the  affair. 

I  possess  (as  you  know)  a  small  farm  near  the  city.  This 
is  small,  quite  small,  and  scarcely  worth  three  hundred  dol- 
lars, but  still  one  could  live  very  well  there.  A  roof  over 
their  heads  was  all  that  our  forefathers  desired  when  they 
built  their  homes.  And  what  a  hardy,  glorious  people  were 
they !  We  are  less,  and  we  have  more.  Two  rooms  and  a 
kitchen  has  our  little  temple  of  happiness,  a  blooming  potato- 
field  surrounds  it,  and  a  garden,  where  the  most  beautiful 
fruit-trees  and  the  most  lovely*  flowers  can  come  forth, 
changes  the  whole  place  into  a  real  paradise.  A  little  hen- 
house.   Anna,  I  will  not  pardon  you,  if  you  should  laugh. 
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Ajsva  to  Axbl. — ^I  truly  do  not  laugii,  my  best  AxdL 

AxBL  TO  AnW A. 

A  little  hen-liouse,  I  would  say,  stands  close  by,  and  its 
pretty  inhabitants  will  afford  us  profit  and  pleasure. 

With  regard  to  the  fitting  up  of  the  interior — away  with 
iihe,  luxury  and  cursed  superfluity  which  has  made  my  mthier- 
land  poor !    Away  with  the  felse  ideas  of  what  is  becomings 
proper,  respectable  ;  despicable  prejudices  which  only  repeat, 
•*  One  shoxild  do  as  others  do,"  away  with  you !     To  you  I 
turn,  simple  manners,  honour  of  the  olden  time.    Tempepj- 
ance  and  contentment,  the  doctrme  of  our  foreflathers.  Be 
welcome,  and  rule  in  my  quiet  house.    A  wooden  bench  ap- 
pears soft  when  one  is  seated  upon  it  at  the  beloved  one^s 
Bide*;  a  bowl  of  milk,  one  simple  dish  placed  by  your  hand 
upon  the  table,  at  which  a  fiiiend,  a  friend-  who  kuows  how 
ik)  prize  what  is  offered  by  sincere  hearts,  will  not  reftise  to 
take  hifr  place — oh,  what  a  meal !     Kings,  emperors,  invite 
me  into  your  golden  halls !     Proud  and  disdainfiilly  will 
Anna's  happy  husband  answer,  "  l^oJ*    Oh,  my  sweet  Anna, 
Bow  quickly,  how  joyously,  mnst  our  days  pass  away  in  this 
Kttle  eartMy  paradise !     Hand  in  hand  we  wander  through 
life,  and  die  at  length  so  sweetly  in  each  other's  arms !     But 
pardon,  I  will  not  distress  you— do  not  weep,  my  Anna! 

AjshxIl  to  Axbi. — I  will  certainly  not  weep,  my  best  Axell 

Axel  to  AinrA. 

Our  clothes  shall  be  simple,  like  our  food,  like  our  whole 
life.    You  must  be  always  clothed  in  whitv^  for  then  you  are 
like  an  angel.    The  garden  I  attend  to  myself,  dig,  weedi 
plant,  and  water,  with  youp  assistance,  on  the  days  when  I 
am  not  occupied  in  the  city.     In  the  house,  disposes  and 
commands,  with  absolute  sway,  my  ever  industrious  and  cir- 
cumspect little  wife.     When  1  return  from  my  labour  in  the 
fields,  or  out  of  the  city,  your  harp  and  your  voice  will  trans- 
port me  into  heaven,  or  we  eat  together  a  simple  meal  which 
M  savonry  from  our  appetite  and  our  gaiety.    For  the  even- 
ings, when  the  great  world  seeks,  yawning,  for  pleasure 
where  it  never  yet  was  found,  at  snppers,  where  one  goes 
through  a  course  of  moral  hungering,  or  at  balls,  where  one 
dances  as  though  for  wages — ^in  the  evenings  we  will  read 
together,  Tegner's  poems,  Cooper's  and  Walter  Scott's  ro- 
mances, and  enjoy,  whilst  we  ennoble  our  hearts,  all  the 
pleasure  which  genius  can  afford  the  soul  and  the  heart. 

But  wa  mnst  go  to  the  theatre  sometimes,  to  see  Almlof 
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plays;  we  must  rather  negleet  eating  and  drinking  tlian 
ne^eet  them.  Thus  we  shaU  oiBben  go  mere..  Bat  you  must 
haye  a  maid-servant,  that  is  troe,  for  you  nmat  not  bum.  yeun 
face  and  hands  at  the  hearth.  Besides,  when  I  am  at  home, 
joumust  be  always  near  me.  Ohy Anna^  aa^,, shall  wb not 
be  unspeakably  happy  ? 

Ajsnsfx.  TO  AxsL. 
I  hope  so,  certainly,  my  dear  Mend ;  but  ^eth^  pre* 
cisely  in  the  manner  which  you  have  imagined  to  youradif  JE 
know  not ;  I  fear  that  you  are  precisely  the  one  who  is  not 
fitted  for  such  a  simple  shepherd's  life ;  Desides,  this  is  put  to- 
gether in  a  strange  manner.  Do  you  yet  know,  what  you  once 
toldme,  how  much  pocket-money  your  unde  gave  you  yeady  9 

Axel  to  Aiota. 

The  der (I  do  not  cuifse).    I  now  remmnbear.    Full 

three  hundred  dollars — exactly  as  much  as  my  future  salary 
amounts  to— and  this  was,  by  the  end  of  the  yeais,  entirely 
gone.  But,  angel  Anna,  when  I  am  once  married,  you  adiaU 
aee  something  quite  different;  then  I  will  become  BupiN> 
Tiafairally  economicsal ;  I  will  look  at  eyery  heUec. 

Aiwa  to  Axbe. 

Very  pleasant  for  your  wife !  Willingly,  best  Axel,  will  I 
fldso  look  at  eyery  heller,  and  be  as  economical  as  possible^ 
but  with  all  this,  I  fear  that,  if  we  follow  your  plans,  we 
shall  become  eyer  and  eyer  more  like  the  gip^  pair.  Ho^e 
you  considered  that  you  drink  three  cups  of  coffee  every 
morning  P  And  when  you  were  with  us  one  eyening,  I  sow 
iliat  to  three  cups  of  tea  you  did  not  despise  quite  a  profuse 
n^ply  of  tea-biead  and  rusks. 

Axel  to  Ajhta. 

Prom  this  day  forth,  I  will  eat  oatmeal-porridge  every 
morning  and  eyery  evening,  drink  egg-beer,  and  soak  brown 
bread  in  it,  if  you  think  the  ol^er  too  dear.  You  are  right. 
Besides,  as  a  patriot,  one  must  renounce  all  articles  wMch 
are  not  produced  by  our  fatheriand. 

Agreed,  Anna;  we  eat  for  a  year,  fi*om  tiiis  month  forth, 
every  morning,  a  dish  of  oatmeal-porridge — every  evening  a 
enp  of  egg-beer,  in  our  own  little  paradise.  Besides,  this  is 
far  more  advantageous  for  the  completion  and  health  than 
all  the  cursed  tea  and  coffee  drinking.  And  should  it  taste 
even  like  Peruvian-bark  and  rhubard--- 

Wun  Hebe  Anna  filU  the  cnp^ 
Azel,  «8  nectar,  will  drink  it  up. 
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Anna  to  Axel. 

Oatmeal-pomclge  I  can  only  swallow  with  difficnltj ;  and 
6gg-beer  is,  once  for  all,  very  disagreeable  to  me. 

Axel  to  Anna. 

Who  fears  to  share  with  me  a  dish  of  oatmeal-porridge 
despises  surely  (and  this  I  have  observed  well  from  the 
beginning)  the  little  which  I  have  besides  to  offer — ^my  heart, 
my  hand.    It  is  true  this  is  very  little.    The  fool !  who  could 

be  so  bold  and  believe ^but  I  begin  to  see  my  errors. 

Anna  to  Axel. 

If  I  do  not  exactly  fancy  to  eat  oatmeal-porridge  and  egg* 
beer,  that  does  not  prevent  me,  morning  and  evemng,  from 
being  able  to  satisfy  myself  with  a  little  cold  milk  instead  of 
coffee  and  tea.  Yes,  a  cup  of  cold  milk  and  a  morsel  of  brown 
bread  will  taste  excellently.    This  is  all  that  I  need. 

Anna  to  Axel. 

The  little  pretty  house  and  the  garden  (which  is  to  be 
some  time)  I  ifind  exceedingly  agreeable ;  yet  you  have,  in 
your  tender  partiality,  conferred  upon  me  a  ybtv  extensive 
power  of  operation.  I  examine  with  trembling  all  the  duties 
which  will  be  imposed  upon  me  in  the  future ;  always  to  be 
clothed  in  white,  and  to  dig  in  the  garden — ^to  put  in  order, 
to  sweep,  spin,  weave,  cook  in  company  with  a  maid — to 
play  upon  the  harp  and  to  sing — ^to  care  for  everything  in 
the  house,  and  to  be  constantly  with  you  when  you  are  at 
home  (which  we  will  hope  wiU  be  the  greater  part  of  the 
day) — to  feed  the  fowls,  to  drive  to  the  theatre,  read 
romances  with  you — ^in  one  word,  represent  six  or  seven 
personages  at  once.  My  good  Axel,  you  will  truly  be  forced 
to  have,  in  future,  some  forbearance,  Hke  many  others  who 
demand  too  much  from  their  wives. 

Anna  to  Axel.  [A  day  latere 

I  fear  you  are  vexed,  Axel ;  but  this  time,  my  mend,  you 
are  certainly  somewhat  in  the  wrong.  To  share  in  life, 
sorrow  and  joy  with  you,  is,  as  you  know,  my  most  intense 
desire.  Only  on  your  account  I  wish  that  joy  might  pre- 
ponderate; butyour  picture  of  the  future  gives  me  hfctle 
hope  of  this,  xou  look  through  a  smoked,  yellow-coloured 
glass,  which  shows  you  the  object  neither  clear  nor  true.  I 
shall  always  tell  you  the  truth.  Axel. 

Anna  to  Axel.  [A  day  later. 

Meanwhile,  were  it  a  possibility,  and  did  your  uncle  and 
my  aunt  give  their  consent,  I  would  certainly  not  say  "No" 
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"We  aro  really  so  young,  and  can  work.  Only  we  must 
Btrike  out  of  your  account  this  ever-white  dress,  the  music, 
the  play,  ana  the  very  agreeable  and  beneficial  reading, 
which,  however,  in  such  narrow  circumstances,  would  steal 
away  too  much  time. 

Anna  to  Axsl. 
Oatmeal-porridge  tastes  really  not  so  bad,  and  egg-beer 
I  drank  last  evening.    It  does  not  taste  exactly  good ;  but 
perhaps  it  is  wholesome. 

Axel  to  Anna. 
My  angel,  good  Anna,  you  shall  never  either  eat  or  do  the 
least  possible  thing  for  which  you  have  not  a  decided  in* 
clination.  I  should  deserve  to  be  condemned  to  bread  and 
water,  if  I  desired  anything  else.  Do  you  see,  heavenly 
maiden,  that  it  was  not  after  all,  such  pure  earnest  with  the 
wooden  bench,  the  single  dish,  and  the  one  servant-maid. 
I  have,  do  you  see,  speculated  upon  my  uncle.  He  will  cer- 
tainly for  decency's  sake,  when  we  help  ourselves  so  excel- 
lently, assist  us  a  Uttle.  My  uncle  is  very  fiir  from  being 
hard-hearted,  and  besides  he  is  very  fond  of  me,  that  I  know. 

Anna  to  Axel. 
My  aunt  is  also  sometimes  very  good,  and  loves  me  ten- 
derly in  her  way  I  know;  she  has  given  me  many  proofs  of 
this.    Possibly  she  would  also  do  something  for  us* 

Axel  to  Anna. 
Anna,  we  will  speak  with  our  dear  relatives ;  shall  we  not  ? 
We  will  tell  them  everything.  Should  they  say  "  No" — ^Anna, 
I  have  your  word ;  you  are  already  mine  before  G-od,  and 
mine  you  remain,  men  will  not  separate  us !  Yet  we  must 
endeavour  to  move  human  beings  to  be  human. 

Anna  to  Axel. 
Yes,  Axel,  let  us  endeavoiur  to  soften  the  hearts  of  those 
against  whose  wishes  and  commands  we  neither  may  nor 
should  act.    Yes,  let  us  try  this. 
Axel  to  Anna. — ^Well,  to-morrow ! 
Anna  to  Axel. — To-morrow! 

Axel  to  Anna.  TA  day  later. 

My  dear  uncle  is  somewhat  cross  this  momiug.  The 
coifee  was  cold,  and  the  news  in  the  papers  was  not  according 
to  his  mind.  '^  The  rulers  behave  stupidUy,^'  said  he.  ^  I  shall 
take  care  not  to  do  the  same,  I  must  still  wait  some  hours." 

Anna  to  Axel. 
My  dear  aunt  is  also  in  an  ill-humour.    She  has  mislaid 
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a.  piece  of  mon^,  and  broken  a  bottJe  of  roae-voteF ;  buj;  one 
WQtuld  beUeve  I  had  done  it.  Per  tbree  houra^,  at  leaot,  I 
daie  not  say  anything. 

AiXTBTi  TO  AirSTA. 

The  whole  forenoon  my  uncle  has  thundered  politiccu 
BuBsia  and  the  whole  Ottoman  empire  have  altemateij  come 
upon  the  carpet..  I  haye  listened  with  the  most  unweaiyxng 
pati^ice,  and  said  "Yes,"  "No/*  "All  the  better,  dear 
undo,"  or,  "All  the  worse,  dear  uncle,*'  just  as:  was  in  ac* 
cordance  with  the  old  man's  ideas*  "What  did  this  help  ? 
BJB  became  ever  more  and  more  jealous ;-  he  turned  towards 
me,  seemed  to  perceive  in  my  person  a  representaJave  of 
the  Tuddsh.  empire,  fell  in  a  rage,  so  that  I,  m  order  not  to 
leceiye  blows,  like  the  Sublime  Porte,  was  obliged,  in  all 
haste,  to  make  my  retreat  through  the  door.  I  am  quite 
T3^sed.  about  the.  lost  forenoon. 

AmsA.  TO  Axel. 

'Eme  times  this  forenoon  have  I  opened  my  mouth  to  be- 
gn  my  little  speech,  and  five  times  have  I  again  closed  it. 
To  have  prayed,  for  anything  would  certaiiuy  have  beien 
fruitless.  Por  my  aunt  sitting  there  in  the  comer  of  her 
SQ&,  yriih  dbsely  pressed  together  lips  and  sevexe  looks, 
appeased  a  living,  'No !    But  this  afternoon ! 

Ayrl  to  Aetna. 

The  old  man  is  now  fast ;  he  shall  not  again  escape.  He 
is  taking  his  afternoon  nap.  I  will  take  great  care  that  he 
neither  goes  out,  nor  that  any  one  comes  in  to  him,  be£Dre 
I  have  been  able  to  say :  "  I  love  Atitih.  ;  I  must  have  her 
fiir  my  wifia,,or  dieJ" 

Anwa  to  Axel. 

Axel,  how  my  heart  ^beats !  My  aunt  also  is  taking  her 
afternoon  zest !  When  she  wakes  I  will  speak  with  her. 
If  she  is  only  not  too  soon  wakened  for  them,  her  temper  i^ 
not  good — still,  Manette!  Do  not  mew  so,  there  is  th^ 
cream  for  my  coffee ;  lap  and  be  quiet.  Ah !  there  buzzes  a 
big  fly — ^it  wiU  seat  itself,  perhaps,  upon  her  nose — ^no — ^my 
good  angel,  send  it  away !  Good,  she  sleeps  quietly.  But 
yet  she  will  wake  some  time — and  I  shall  speak.  I  tremble 
whilst  I  write. 

Axel,  how  my  heart  beats !  I  hear  it  throb !  It  is  pain- 
fiil !    Art  thou  also  in  the  same  state  of  mind,.  Axel  ? 

Axel  to  Anka- 

My  heart  beats,  certainly,  quicker  and.  more  powerfiiUy 
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thim  the  pendulum  of  a  dock;  but  I  wisb,  did  it  pain  me 
ever  so  mucli,  that  it  would  beat  as  roughly  as  a  copper- 
smith's hammer,  so  that  my  excellent  undo,  who  entiimy, 
and  wholly  to  pain  and  annoy  me  kee^ps  sleeping  on,  might  be 
awakened  by  it.  Nothing  is  so  unbearable  as  to  wait,  to  live 
in  imeertainty — to  hold  oneself  ready.  I  have  coughed 
Bxmg,  made  a  noise  before  his  door, — ^all  in  vain !  As  often 
as  I  listened,  I  have  had  the  vexation  of  hearing  him  snore. 
Sad  he  not  locked  himself  in,  one  could  have  entered  easily, 
blundered  over  the  S0&,  or  found  out  some  other  polite 
manner  of  waking  the  sleeper.  But  now  it  is  enough  to 
drive  one  mad.  I  have  the  aesire  to  set  my  curtains  on  fire, 
only  to  bring  the  fire  drum  past  his  windows. 

kssh,  TO  Axel. 

Do  not  be  nonsensical,  Axel,  commit  no  foHy.  My  aunt 
sleeps  also,  or  pretends  to  do  so ;  for  as  often  as  I  have  gona 
over  to  her  and  have  looked  at  her,  I  have  seen  her  opened 
eyes  hastily  close  themselves.  Most  certainly  she  has  re* 
marked  that  I  await  her  waking  to  say  something  to  her. 
Does  thy  uncle  still  sleep  P 

Axel  to  A^^nii^A.. 

Ever  and  eternally.  His  long  deep  breathing  draws  away  the 
air  fi*om  me  at  the  same  time ;  it  is  just  as  though  I  round 
myself  in  a  vault.  Does  thy  aunt  still  pretend  to  be  sleeping  P 

Anna  to  Axel. — Still.    What  shall  I  do  P 

Axel  to  Anna. 

Vexation !  IS'ow  he  has  awoke,  and  has  stolen  forth  like  a 
mouse  which  is  a&aid  of  the  cat.  I  heard  a  slight  rustle  at 
his  door.  When  I  rushed  out  to  see  what  this  was,  I  heard, 
quite  down  below  on  the  stairs,  a  clip-clap  of  galosches, 
which  in  all  haste  hurried  out  of  the  door.  I  ran  after  him, 
and  cried,  **  Uncle !  uncle !  I  have  something  to  say  to  you  P* 
**  To-morrow  is  also  a  day !"  he  answered,  without  looking 
back.    I  am  in  despair.    He  has  remarked  something. 

Anna  to  Axel. 

Ah,  Axel !  my  aunt  has  feigned  sleep  imtil  now.  It  is 
now  late  in  the  evening,  the  worst  time  of  the  day  to  make 
confessions  to  her.  Let  it  then  remain  as  thy  undo  said, 
"  To-morrow!"  Ah,  it  seems  to  me  as  though  I  had  gained 
something  by  this  delay. 

Axel  to  Akna. 

A  day  of  fruitless,  gainful  waiting, — a  deepless  night* 
See,  this  is  my  whole  gam!  But  to-morrow 
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Axel  to  Ai<wa.  [M  midnighe. 

I  cannot  sleep.  Anna,  I  have  dark  foreboaings — ^the  mor- 
row will  bring  us  no  good.  I  have  now  no  inconsiderable 
sum  of  money  in  my  bands.  I  bave  sold  sometbing.  But^ 
bowever,  wbat  bas  tbat  to  do  witb  tbe  affair  ?  Anna,  would 
it — ^if  our — ^but  it  will  be  best  to  speak  about  tbis  wben  fate 
bas  decided. 

I  believe,  my  best  Anna,  tbe  midnigbt  bour  sbows  me 
gbosts.  Anna,  I  feel  deeply,  tbat  if  you  do  not  wander  by 
mv  side,  my  wbole  life  will  be  only  a  ghost, — ^that  is,  a  hor- 
rible nothing !  *  ####** 

The  clock  strikes  one,  Anna.    This  stroke  is  our  sjrmbol — 

we  also  are  only  one.    In  the  morning  hour  of  life  we  have 

*united  ourselves, — I  know  that  nothiDg  can  separate  us. 

Wherefore,  then,  do  I  write  so  seriously  ?   Wherefore  am  I 

in  such  9.  gloomy  mood  ?  *  *  •  *  * 

How  slowly  pass  away  the  hours  of  the  night !  Thinking 
of  you,  and  writing  to  you,  I  endeavour  to  give  wings  to  the 
minutes.  Now,  when  every  thing  around  me  is  so  still  and 
peaceful,  I  hear  all  the  more  distinctly  the  storm  within 
me — ^I  cannot  conceive  how  all  can  be  so  still,  so  silent,  so 
dead.  Is  not  this  the  world — are  not  human  beings  here-^ 
do  not  passions  wake  in  their  bosoms  ?  Do  I  live  solitary, 
and  have  all  the  spirits  of  disquiet  which  fled  irom  reposing 
hearts  assembled  themselves  in  my  breast  P  My  gentle  Atitia.^ 
I  feel  it  is  a  stormy  ocean  into  which  ^our  gentle  soul  will 
discharge  itself.    But  then  all  will  attam  rest !  *  * 

I  have  sought  after  peace — in  vain.  Separated  from  you, 
I  shall  find  it  no  more.  The  winged  throbbmg  of  the  heart — 
and  every  throb  a  sentiment  —  how  the  minutes  stretch 
themselves  out  into  eternity !  And  every  thing  around  me  is 
so  peaceful.  Listen !  the  town-clock  strikes  two— will  no- 
thing then  awake  ?  Will  no  pain,  no  love,  no  yearning,  raise 
its  voice  through  the  night  ?  All  is  still — I  alone  wake — yet 
there  calls  the  watchman ;  but  how  carelessly  he  announces 
to  the  world  that  the  judgment  comes  1  •  ♦  ♦ 

It  is  morning.  The  world  awakes — I  am  no  longer  so 
solitary.  It  is  day  also  in  my  soul, — ^I  am  peaceful.  The 
hour  is  here.    It  means — ^now ! 

Aiwa  to  Axsl. 
I  have  received  what  you  have  written  to  me  last  night. 
Axel,  could  you  believe  that  you  alone  were  awake  ?    I)id 
you  not  bear  the  beating  of  my  heart  P    Oh  how  extraordi* 
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nary,  that  a  mixture  of  wood,  moss,  and  lime,  which  is  for 
YOU.  a  floor  and  for  me  a  ceiling,  should  prevent  two  human 
hearts  from  understanding  each  other  I  Ah,  were  this  now 
only  somewhat  farther  off — ^I  tremble ! 

Axel  to  Anna. 

Still  I  have  hope,  beloved,  adored  Anna ;  still  nothing  is 

lost,.   This  morning,  whilst  my  uncle  drank  his  coffee,  I  took 

courage,  prayed  to  0-od ;  thought,  Anna !  drew  breath,  and 

went  in  to  him.    "My  best  uncle!"  I  commenced  quietly 

and  solemnly.  "  My  best  nephew,"  answered  he,  "  what  sh^ 

'  my  best  uncle'  do  ?"     "  Your  goodness — "     "  Now,  what 

tben — ^my  goodness  ?"     "  I  wish — ^I  have — ^"     "  I  wish — ^I 

have — ^nay  that  was  really  excellent!"     (The  old  man  has 

always  had  an  extremely  unpleasant  manner  of  repeating  my 

words,  and  then  they  always  sound  as  stupid  again.)    "  Dear 

uncle— I  am  in  love !"    "  In  love  r    Yes,  that  I  have  easily 

remarked  in  the  jaundiced  complexion  which  thou  hast  haa 

this  half-year  past — ^fchis  is  the  colour  of  love."    "  My  uncle, 

the  weal  or  woe  of  my  whole  life  depends  upon  one  single 

word.  Oh  my  best  uncle,  who        "  S'ow  came  a  man,  whom 

I  wished  at  the  witch's  mountain,  with  the  papers  into  the 

room.    "  My  son,"  said  my  imde,  "  come  again  in  a  few 

hours — ^then  we  can  speak  farther  with  each  other.    Now  I 

must  see  how  affairs  stand  between  Turkey  and  Eussia."    I 

was  precisely  not  in  the  mood  to  wait.    I  took  the  papers, 

stuck  them  m  my  pocket,  and  said  in  a  firm  tone,  "  First, 

uncle,  you  must  hear  me."    He  stuck  his  fingers  in  his  ears, 

fixed  his  eyes  upon  me  like  two  claws,  and  cried,  "  Not  one 

word,  not  a  breath !    Grive  me  the  papers  this  moment,  or  I 

will  never  listen  to  thee  again."    1  cried,  and  cried  again 

still  louder.    At  length  I  must,  like  a  little  west-wind,  give 

way  to  the  storm  of  the  north.  My  imcle  became  again  kind, 

and  I  went  my  way ;  for  he  would  neither  have  heard  nor 

understood  me,  as  he  had  fixed  his  eyes  upon  his  dear  papers. 

An  hour  will  soon  have  passed ;  yet  anotner,  and  then  I  go. 

Oh  my  Anna,  my  only  one ! 

Axel  to  Anna. 
Turks  and  Bussians,  Bussians  and  Turkff,  what  are  they 
and  their  interests  to  me  P    Straw — paper-cuttings ;  and  on 
their  account  must  1  sit  here,  as  in  a  fiery  furnace.    Ah ! — 
now,  Anna! 

Axel  to  Aitna. 
It  is  past!    All  is  lost—not  a  spark  of  hope  remains — I 
cannot  see  what  I  write. 
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AiTTTA  TO  Axel, 

And  for  me  also— I  received  a  round  "  ^No" — and  in  flueli 
hard  terms !  Oh,  Axel !  now  I  feel  for  the  first  time  liow  im- 
speakably  I  love  you ! 

AxEZi  TO  Anna. 

To  humble  me !  To  threaten  me !  "  Bidiculous — nonsen- 
sical!" To  threaten  to  turn  me  out  of  doors — me— yes, 
people  don't  know  me ! 

Anita  to  Axel. 

Mj  aunt  will  marry  me  in  a  short  time — ^but  not  to  you. 
**This  man,"  said  she,  "  has  his  own  house,  his  own  equipage, 
and  is  besides  a  respectable  man."  I  Was  forced  to  laugh, 
Axel.    I  have  said  to  her — thou,  or  no  one ! 

AxEii  TO  Anna. 

Anna,  let  us  fly !  Let  ois  escape  &om  these  tyrants  who 
will  murder  our  happiness!  The  earth  is  large,  a  little 
comer  upon  it  can  certainly  be  found  for  us.  All  human 
beings  are  not  barbarians,  xou  are  mine.  I  conjure  you,  I 
command  you,  to  follow  me.  To-morrow,  more  about  this. 
Hold  yourself  ready.  My  determination  is  irresistible.  We  fly] 

Anna  to  Axel. 

Axel,  no !  This  would  be  wiong.  Axel,  reflect.  Axel, 
my  friend,  my  beloved,  calm  yourself,  for  my  sake ! 

Axel  to  Anna, 

Place  yourself  this  evening,  between  ten  and  eleven,  at  the 
door  which  leads  into  the  neighbouring  lane.  Ee  quiet.  All 
is  ready,  I  have  money.  You  are  under  my  protection ;  you 
go  with  MB ;  your  duty  is  only  to  follow  me.  Between  ten 
and  eleveiL 

Anna  to  Axel.  • 

IT'o,  Axel !  It  is  wrong,  it  is  unwise.  We  sin  againat  the 
laws  of  Gk)d  and  man  in  order  to  plunge  ourselves  in  misery. 
I  love  you  above  every  thing ;  but  I  need  not,  and  will  not, 
follow  you  when  you  do  not  remain  upon  the  ^ood  and  right 
path.  And  were  there  no  other  obstacle,  this  is  sufficient 
for  me.  My  aunt  is  sickly  and  old,  she  has  only  me.  I  will 
not  leave  her  thus.  Axel,  come  to  reflection — I  pray,  I 
Beseech  you ! 

Axel  TO  Anna. 

It  is  then  you,  j^ou  who  will  not — ^who  refuse,  who  break— 
you,  whom  I  beheved  mine  I  Anna,  Anna^  will  you  deceive 
me  or  yourself?  That  rich,  that  estimable  man — ^is  it  not 
on  his  account  that  you  despise  me  and  my  poverty  i    la  he 
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not  at  this  moment  witli  you — he— this  man — ^this  detested 
IBmil?    Answer,  Anna! 

Aiwa  to  Axel. 
T  cannot  answer  to  such  a  question.  Axel,  I  love,  I  piiy 
you.  Axel,  be  the  man  who  is  worthy  to  be  everything  to  a 
woman.  Be  strong  for  her  sake,  be  pnre  in  thoughts  as  in 
wishes.  Oh,  Axel,  my  only,  my  beloved  friend,  be  my  sup- 
port, be  a  model  to  me  in  this  difficult  hour.  Set  me  an 
example  of  submission,  not  to  a  stem  and  blind  fate,  but  to 
the  ordination  of  an  All-wise  Eather,  under  whose  support 
we  alw^s  wander,  let  things  be  cahn  or  desperate  as  they 
may.  Have  patience ;  we  are  yet  indeed  so  young ;  let  us 
wait ;  let  us  be  patient ;  everything  may  yet  turn  to  good. 

Axel  to  Akna. 
You  are  very  calm,  very  discreet,  very  patient,  quite  satis- 
fied.   I  understand  you — Anna,  Anna ! 

AmTA  TO  Axel. 
What  shall  I  say  to  calm  you,  to  make  you  satisfied  P    I 
love  you  indescribably.  Axel ;  but  for  that  very  reason  will  I 
be  worthy  of  you.    Does  a  woman,  indeed,  ever  preserve  the 
esteem  of  a  lover  who  submits  blindly  tb  his  passion  P 

Imagine,  Axel,  that  you  are  some  years  older  than  you 
are  ^that  can  appear  natural  enough  when  one  is  unhappy 
and  m  suffering,  the  minutes  are  then  long,  and  bring  ex- 
periences as  if  they  were  years) ;  imagine  that  I  am  your 
daughter,  what  would  you  now  say  to  me  P  Would  you  not 
spe^  to  me  admonisningly  P  Destroy  not  for  the  petl^ 
felicity  of  one  moment  the  whole  life's  happiness  of  ;^ourseIf 
and  your  friend.  Be  calm,  wait  for  the  tune,  that  is  often 
the  only  thing,  and  the  most  prudent  thing,  which  a  person 
can  do.  He  whom  you  love  so  inwardly,  so  inexpressibly, 
will  sometime  do  justice  to  her  who  would  rather  suffei  for 
him,  through  him,  than  pollute  a  heart  which  is  consecrated' 
to  him  and  virtue,  by  an  impure  thought,  an  action — a  crime 
against  duly. 

AinrA  TO  Axel. 
Not  a  word  from  youP    My  Axell  can  you  really  be  dis- 
satisfied with  me  P    Yes,  Axel,  I  am  calm — ^because  I  am 
resi^d — ^but  happy  p  ah,  that  is  past ! 

will  you  not  say  one  kind  word  to  mep  Ineed  it  so  much. 

AlTKA  TO  AxXL. 

Axel,  Axell  what  wild  demons  must  now  be  raging  in  your 
soul!    Axel,  pray!    Do  you  know  at  whose  word  the  agi- 

2k 
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tated waves  of  the.  sea.  beoame  calnL?    ''And  it  was  aldlL?' 
Pray  to  Him ! 

AjSnSA  TO  AzEIu 

Oh,  heavens !  I  am  uneasj  beyond  all  description !  Aael, 
could  I  only  see  you  for  a  few  muxutes  I  How  unhappy  you 
must  be !  Axel,  how  culpable  you  are  if  you  despaii^  ityou.  for 
one  moment  could  forget,  would  forget,, that  Anna  loves  yon. 

Anka  to  Axjil*. 

Do  you  know,  Asel,  what  a  womau's  love  means  f  Da 
you  know  l^t  which  she  says  in  the  words — /  hue  ibeeT 
listen,  Axel!  Your  life  is  mine;  your  virtue,  my  honcnir; 
your  sorrow,  your  joy,  aie  mine ;  your  strengtii,  my  support; 
your  G0urage9.my  hope— but  your  fall,  your  du^;raee— my  dea&! 

Aetna  to  Axbl. 

Axel — ^Ax:el — I  know  it,  you  have  uot  come  home  for 
three  nights.  I  have  listened ;  your  foot  during  these  has 
never  trodden  that  chamber.  I  saw  you  yesterday  evening 
from  the  window;  your  look  was  wild;  yoinr  whole  bdug 
disturbed;  your  ^ait  uncertain.  Where  do  you  go,. Axel? 
Oh,  do  not  turn  &om  me !  Only  upon  the  path  of  duty  and 
of  patience  can  you  find  Anna.    Axel,  Axel,  turn  back !, 

Ajscsa.  to  Axbl. 

Axel,  turn  back  I  I  cannot,  I  will  not  lose  you !  Listen 
to  me!  See,  I  weep,  the  tears  wet  the  paper;  see  these 
tears — they  dim  my  eyes — my  Axel,  turn  back! 

AmfA  TO  AiSL. 

I  will  cast  no  reproaches  on  you — fearnot  one  word,  which 
you  would  not  hear,  not  one  look  which  you  would  not  wish 
to  see.  I  am  really  your  friend,  your  biide^-Hshall  be  per- 
haps sometime  your  wife— Axel,  think  on  that— sometime 
your  wife ! 

AxsL ,  TO  Ahita. — Never — ^never — ^never  I 

Aetita  TO  Axel. 

On  youp  breast  wiU  I  lean  and  pray — for  my  sake— fbi^ve 
yourself!  Let  you  have  done  whatever  you  may — my  Axel 
— ^I  still  love  you !    Yours  I  am,  yours  I  remain  to  be ! 

Axel  to  Aitna. 
Never — never  more !  I  am  unworthy  of  you,  Anna !  I 
have  forgotten — ^Ibrgotten  all — ^you — myself — Q-od !  I  have 
gambled! — ^Ha,  the  tempter,  the  treacherous  friend !  I  have 
lost  everything  which  I  possess — stiU  more  than  I  possess — 
the  property  of  others.  I  must  fly  my  coimtry.  Do  not 
lean  on  my  breast-^a  hell  is  there— do  not  seize  my  hand — 
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it  IB  bloody.    FaEOweH!    Die,  poor  maiden,  if  70U  can.    I 
— cannot  cue! 

AsXL  TO  AinsTA. 
I  'had  hardened  myself  against  all  your  love,  against  all 
yotir  tenderness— Had  left  your  letters  unopened.  Now  I 
have  opened  them — ^in  order  to  allow  some  nre-drops  yet  to 
run  on  the  burning  glow  of  my  despair — ^in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  become  insane.  It  became  oth^wise — ^now  the 
loving  words  throng  beneficially  about  my  soid,  like  the 
ewnng  dew  upon  the  hard,  parched  earth.  Anna,  you  shall 
not  de^air  on  my  account--J!  myself  will  not  despair.  I 
have  erred  grievously — ^I  will  suffer,  and  be  reconcilea.  What 
caused  my  error  ?    I  know  not — despair — -jealousy — hell.! 

AxEJj  TO  Anka. 
Tou  will  not  say  a  word  to  me !  But,  indeed,  am  I  worthy 
of  it  ?     Can,  indeed,  the  pure  angel  of  heaven  speak  to  the 
Bon  of  crime  ?     To-morrow  evening  I  shall  set  off.     A  letter 
will  inform  my  imcle  of  everything.     He  wiU  not  refuse  his 
fiorgiveness  to  his  unhappy  nephew  who  has  fled  his  country. 
Mjrgweness! — that  is  tne  highest  for  which  I  can  now  hope. 
Ferjfivenett !  what  a  word ; — ^how  blessed,  to  those  who  are 
forgiven !    I  beseech  my  uncle  to  disinherit  me,  and  thereby 
to  pay  my  debts.   I  fear  that  he  will  not  do  the  latter.  Anna 
~m  my  madness  I  borrowed  a  considerable  sum  from  a  Wd, 
who  is  not  rich,  and  has  a  wife  and  several  little  children. 
He  loved  me,  he  trusted  me,  he  gave  me  all  which  he  pos- 
sessed ;  I  deceived  him — ^I  gambled  away  his  little  children's 
clothes  and  food.    l^Tow,  would  that  I  could  pay  him  with 
my  blood !    Bemorse,  thou  who  with  tigerHclaws  xei^est  my 

heart,  what  good  dost  thou  do  him ? 

Axel  to  Akfa. 
I  hove  erred  grievously — ^have  deserved  heavy  punishment. 
I  win  accuse  myself  before  you — I  must  do  it.  I  knew  that 
I  sinned,  and  sinned  nevertheless.  It  is  past,  peace  is  gone-— 
the  time  is  gone  when  I  knew  not  remorse.  In  my  rage  for 
my  losses,  I  challenged  my  fortunate  opponent.  I  wounded 
hnn  dangerously— ^edmost  mortally.  He  was  carried  home 
to  his  mother — ^to  his  old  mother !  He  was  her  darling— 
her  only  child, — periiaps  she  may  die, — ^well  for  her ! 
AiTKA  TO  Ajcxl. — ^Ajcel,  pray !    Let  us  pray ! 

AXBL  TO  AlTlTA. 

I  cannot— cannot  now,    I  see  him — them — the  hungry 
Htifle  ones — ^their  deceived  father.    Oh,  what  am  I  become ! 
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Now  I  am  rather  better.  Pray  for  me,  Aima !  I  believe 
in  the  power  of  intercession.  I  am  not  worthy  to  pray.  You 
are  pure  and  good.  This  next  night  I  shall  set  off !  J  shall 
go  towards  G-ermany — towards  North  Germany.  I  sliall  try 
to  get  a  situation ;  something  may  turn  up  for  me  to  do. 

Axel  to  Anna. 

My  eyes  bum — sleep  flies  them — ^that  is  no  wonder.  If  I 
could  only  weep  !  but  that  is  too  good  for  me,  I  have  some- 
thing upon  my  heart  which  burdens,  which  gnaws  it — that  is 
the  paag  of  conscience.  Anna,  if  you  would  lay  your  hand 
upon  mybreast— but  am  I  really  worthy  to  have  this  dleviation* 

Anna  to  Axel. 

Here,  Axel,  take  these  opium-drops,  they  will  give  you 
rest  and  sleep.  Anna  prays  for  you ;  Anna  weeps  for  you ; 
Anna  loves  you. 

Axel  to  Anna. 

I  have  also  a  little  sister — ^a  suffering  child — ^my  father 
prayed  me,  upon  his  deathbed,  to  take  care  of  her.  I  add  her 
address ;  when  you  can  go  to  her — ^tell  her,  that  her  poor 
brother — tell  her,  that  he  is  dead.  The  ring  which  I  enclose 
will,  if  it  be  sold,  suffice  for  some  months  to  pay  for  her 
board.  When  I  can,  I  will  send  her  more,  but  through  you. 
Thaoks,  affectionate,  good  angel,  for  that  which  you  have  sent 
up.  To-night— in  a  few  hours— I  shall  set  off— away  from  youJ 

Axel  to  Anna. 

In  two  hours  I  shall  set  off.  Clothes  which  I  have  sold 
have  obtained  money  for  my  journey.  Anna,  you  have  been 
my  guardian-angel.  I  also  have  now  been  able  to  pray— I 
am  quiet,  resigned — I  wiU  suffer  and  conciliate ;  I  will  again 
have  hopes  of  myself.  You  have  not  given  me  up,  God  will 
forgive  me.  I  will  live,  that  I  may  become  worthy  of  this. 
I  must  now  take  leave  of  you — of  you,  that  is  to  say,  of 
happiness — ^and  of  everything  which  makes  life  dear  to  me. 
But  it  is  all  my  own  faiit.  In  this  solemn  moment,  when  I 
am  about  to  take  a  long,  perhaps  an  eternal  farewell  of  you^ 
I  will  lay  open  my  whole  soul  before  you.  What  I  say  to 
you  is  the  truth,  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  you,  and  will  pre* 
serve  your  peace  at  a  time  when  Axel  will  be  so  far  removed 
from  you.  I  believe  on  God,  the  Merciful,  All-wise  and  Om- 
nipresent. I  am  a  Christian,  according  to  my  belief  5  that 
my  future  actions  may  testify  to  this  belief,  let  us  both  pray 
— ^to  Him  who  gives  the  power!  I  believe  that  you,  my 
Anna,  love  me— -and  that,  wherever  my  restless  existence 
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may  be  cast  upon  the  earth,  one  heart  will  feel  with  me,  one 
thought  will  follow  me.  The  sweet  consciousness  of  the 
steady  presence  of  an  angel !  This  firm  heHef  will  sustam- 
ingly  unite  itself  in  my  heart  with  the  remembrance  of  my 
transgression — ^my  crimes — ^will  steel  it  against  temptations, 
and  will  form  out  of  me  that  improved  person  whom  Anna 
could  lOTO. 

Axel  to  Anna.     {^ITalfan  hour  later. 

I  haye  not  yet  besought  you  to'  forgive  me,  and  yet  have 

done  you  so  much  wrong.    Axel,  weak  and  violent,  was  not 

worthy  of  you,  Anna,     rardon  him,  however ;  in  one  thing 

he  was  strong — ^in  his  love—and  this  will  endure  in  his  breast 

to  his  last  breath.    Porgive  him  all  your  tears — see,  mine 

flow — welcome,  you  companions  of  misfortune,  bathe  her 

feet !   Tears  of  repentance,  of  love,  of  pain,  and  of  joy — ^flow, 

flow ;  that  which  ye  can  win,  is  forgiveness !    Tour  lock  of 

hair — ^may  I  keep  it  P  I  will  bear  it  upon  my  heart ;  and  a 

stranger,  wandering  solitarily  about  the  world,  I  shall  still 

have  something  with  me  that  will  speak  to  me  of  the  angel 

who  was  mine.    Waa  mine — ^is  mine  no  longer !    I  have  still 

one  word  to  s^ — my  last  word — ah,  a  heavy  word !    Anna^ 

you  are  free !  1  have  no  longer  a  right  over  your  hand.    Axel's 

honour  is  stained,  Anna  is  free !    I  return  your  ring.     Now 

all  is  at  an  end !  [Eleven  o^cloeh. 

The  hour  is  come«  I  have  stood  at  the  window  and  con- 
templated the  heavens.  The  stars  sparkle  brightly — ^brightly 
as  on  that  evening; — ^you  still  remember  it  ?  when  we  ex- 
changed rings,  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  were  blessed  as 
angels.  The  evening  star  shone  then  upon  us  nuldly  and 
clearly.  Now  and  then,  Anna,  when  mournful  memories  of 
departed  hours  may  not  be  unwelcome  to  ycu,  then  glance 
upward  to  this  star,  and  think  on  Axel.  Ofien  in  lonely 
nights  will  his  glance  in  joy  and  sorrow  be  riveted  upon  it. 

The  minutes  speed  on.  God  bless  you,  my  Anna,  may  his 
angels  defend  thee !  Sweden  shall,  please  God,  one  day  see 
aeain  a  worthier  son.  Oh  my  country !  may  I  in  the  bosom 
<n  thy  earth,  which  bore  my  cradle,  find  my  grave,  which 
Anna  will  wet  with  a  tear.  Mv  youth,  my  joy,  my  countty, 
my  Anna — ah !  all,  all — farewell ! 

Anna  to  Axel.  ^ 

Axel,  best  Axel,  do  not  set  off  to-night !    Do  not  set  off 

to-night,  upon  my  knees  I  pray  this  from  you.    Semain  yet 

one  QAj'—on.  the  foUowine  night  you  may  set  off,  if  in  the 

mean  time  things  do  not  change — ^1 — ah,  I  dare  not  give  you 
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hopes,  whicli  may  be  easily  deceived ;  but  perhaps,  oh.  Axel, 
perhaps  we  may  find  means  to  pay  your  debts.  Delay  only 
this  one  day,  Anna  prays  you. 

Axel  to  Anna. 
Why  delay  P— that  for  which  you  hope  is  an  impoBsibilifcj 
-«-ah,  you  know  not  what  it  is  to  delay  when  everything 
so  it  is  as  if  in  the  death-struggle  one  would  defer  the 
end.  And  why  ?  for  an  impossibility !  Yet  once  more  these 
painful  feelings — ^yet  once  more  to  take  leave!'!  But  you 
wish  it ! 

Axel  to  Anna. 
Why  do  you  not  write  ?    The  hours  creep  on  so  slowty.  I 
jsuffer  grievously,  but  the  thought  that  you  have  wiUed  it  does 
me  good. 

Axel  to  Anna. 
K'ot  a  word  from  you !    "What  can  it  mean?    It  is  already 
evening — a  portentous  and  stormy  evening — ^Anna,  in  inj 
heartit  is  still  more  portentous.  "Write  a  pacifjring  word  to  me. 

Axel  to  Anna. 
My  soul  is  so  unhappy — so  irritable, — T  have  suffered  so 
rnncn,  I  suffer  still  iddfinitely.     All  wild  tormenting  spirits 
are  still  so  near  to  me ;  oh  fear  to  provoke  them !     Atithi^ 
say  one  word  to  me ! 

Axel  to  Anna. 
Ajid  yet  I  wiZZ,  I  mtust,  seek  for  peace  with  you.    "You 
cannot  deceive»me.   Yes,  I  feel  it, — 'you  might  murder  me — 
I  would  kiss  the  dagger  and  still  beueve  on  you. 

Axel  to  Anna. 
lieutenant  Papperto  is  with  you!  How  can  he  go  so 
often,  when  I  find  it  impossible  to  obtain  an  entrance — and 
at  the  same  time  so  late  ?  Why  is  he  with  you  ?  Is  it  he 
who  will  pay  my  debts  ;  or,  perhaps,  you  and  he  together  ? 
I  am  really  extremely  affected  ! 

Axel  to  Anna. 
Aima,  I  confide  in  you — yes,  I  confide  in  you, — although 
— hut  I  am  unhappy,  in  despair, — tell  me  what  you  do,  what 
you  wish-? 

Axel  to  Anna. 
I  have  been  told  that  Lieutenant  Papperto,  has  resigned 
in  your  favour  a  considerable  property  which  had  been  left  to 
you  in  common  by  a  near  relation — a  relation,  heaven  knows 
who  it  was ;  for  my  part,  God  himself  bp  with  us!  I  have 
been  told  that  you  embraced  Lieutenant  Papperto — ^that  you 
wept  in  his  arms,  on  his  bosom.    I  have  been  told  that  yoii 
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are  betrothed.  A  busy  friend  has  liaatened  to  gladden  me 
vnth  these  tidings.  Is  it  true,  Anna  F  Death  and  the  de^il, 
is  it  true  ? 

AXEIi  TO  AlTKA. 

Anna,  if  you  are  thus — ^if  jou  haye  thus  forsaken  me-— 
yourself— what  will  become  of  me,  Anna?  In  whom  shall  I 
still  believe? 

Axel  to  Ajsts^a. 

Tour  silence  is  an  answer.  Then  it  is  true.  Ha,  woman, 
-woman !  Snake,  monster !  Oh,  where  can  I  find  the  true  ex* 
preBBion  ?  Where  can  I  get  words  to  describe  vaj  feelinga? 
iDetestable  payment  of  mj  debts !  Payment  with  the  seUmg 
of  a  souL  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! — Do  you  understand  me  ?  I 
write  down  my  laughter — ^ha,  ha,  ha !  Thus  I  shall  set  o& 
on  my  journey,  rich  in  sad  experience.  It  is  now  night — 
the  hour  is  come — hurrah!  Welcome  storm-wind,  wMch 
salutes  my  &rehead  as  a  brother,  and  dances  upon  my  noc- 
turnal way.  Yes,  nocturnal,  nocturnal !  Parewell,  Ajona,  I 
leave  yon  my  cur  I  pity  you ! 

AmrA  TO  Axel. 
Axel,  Axel,  stay  f  Ah,  forgive !  I  could  not  write  earlier. 
The  brightest  light  suddenly  in  the  deepest  darkness — ^that 
would  be  too  much — ^I  coula  not  bear  it.  Emil  is  a  noble 
man — ^I  have  embraced  him — but  for  your  sake.  I  can  now 
no  more.    I  am  thine.  Axel,  thine ! 

Aiwa  to  Axel.  ^ 
I  am  very  iD.     Oh,  I  never  thought  that  happiness  could 
be  BO  oppressive— I  am  not  able  to  bear  it.    Axel,  we  are 
rich !    Lieutenant  Papperto  will  unite  us,  will  move  our  re- 
lations.   L J  whom  you  wounded,  will  not  die.     Tour 

debts  will  be  paid — ^all  will  be  good.  Poor  Axel,  how  I  have 
pitied  you !  JPorgive  me  all  your  disquiet,  your  despair.  I 
was  not  in  a  state  to  give  you  an  explanation  such  as  you 
ought  to  have  had,  and  as  you  desired. 

AiTHTA  TO  Axel.  [-4  da^  later. 

My  illness  increases,  but  I  am  perfectly  conscious.  I  draw 
together  my  bed-curtains,  say  that  I  will  sleep,  but  write  to 
you.  I  fear,  however,  that  it  will  be  illegible.  If  I  die, 
then  I  can  and  will  leave  my  property  to  you.  With  one 
part  of  it,  pay  joux  debts ;  with  the  rest,  seek  to  make  your- 
self, and  others,  happy ;  but  never  play,  Axel,  never  more ! 

AjsnsA.  TO  Axel.  [J.  dajf  later. 

Prepare  yourself  for  all,  my  friend;  I  have,  perhaps,  only 
one  day  longer  to  Uve.    Axel,  do  not  give  yourself  up  to 
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despair.    I  •will  never  leave  you.    Tou  will  not  wander 
lonesome  through  the  world,  whether  you  meet  with  joy  or 
sorrow ;  your  Anna  will  invisibly  attend  you,  true  as  when 
she  yet  wore  your  ring,  as  a  child  of  heaven,  stiU  the  bride 
of  her  Axel.     Ought,  indeed,  two  souls,  which  have  once 
found  each  other,  ever  to  become  separated  by  anything  ? 
Should  two  flames,  which  have  united,  part  and  bum  each 
for  itself  ?   Oh  no !  my  spirit  will  float  around  you — be  near 
to  you — attend  you  ever.    Tou  will  feel  it  near  to  you,  de- 
licious as  a  breath  of  spring,  or  as  the  fragrance  of  flowers— 
or  as  a  caress,  a  kiss,  pure  and  gentle  as  a  moonbeam.    When 
you  feel  yourself  good,  strong;  or  when  you  feel  yourself 
happy,  consoled,  or  full  of  hope,  or  only  calm, — ^then  think 
that  your  Anna  is  near  you, 

Anna  to  Axel. 
"Now,  for  the  first  time,  now  I  understand  that  glorious 
apparition  which  so  affected  me.  The  angels  of  faith,  of  love, 
and  of  hope,  beside  a  grave,  illumined  by  the  glorious  sun  of 
G-od.  It  has  reference  to  you,  my  Axel.  Erom  the  quiet 
grave,  where  Anna  will  soon  repose,  will  these  three  show 
you  the  way  home,  where  she  awaits  you. 

Anna  to  Axel. 

My  consciousness  begins  to  be  confused.  Yet  a  few  words 

to  you,  my  Axel,  although  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have 

not  already  written  them.     I  have  left  my  property  to  you. 

I  could  do  so  according  to  law  and  right.    With  one  part 

thereof,  you  must  pay  your  debts My  Axel,  do  not 

gamble  again.  With  the  remainder,  you  must  make  yourself 
and  others  happy.    If  you  marry,  be  a  good  husbana.     Wot 

violent JNot  jealous JSTot  a  gambler A  wife 

suffers  much  from  these  failings.  It  is  wrong  and  cruel  to 
distress  her  who  looks  for  her  entire  happiness  from  you. 
Be  good  to  the  poor.  Be  imjust  to  no  one.  Pight  no  duels. 
Blood  demands  olood.    Pear  Grod.    Think  on  Anna! 

Axel  to  Anna. 
That  which  I  shall  now  do  I  tell  you  beforehand,  that  you 
may  be  prepared  for  it,  and  not  be  shocked.  I  shall  come 
down  to  you — knock  down  the  drawing-room  door — ^knock 
down  all  the  doors,  if  they  are  locked — ^knock  everybody 
down,  or  dead,  who  will  keep  me  back — go  in,  ana  seat 
myself  near  you,  that  I  may,  with  the  strength  of  a  despair 
which  will  compel  fate  to  my  side  and  conquer  death  itself,  re- 
tain your  angel  soul  in  your  angel  body.  I  follow  these 
lines. 
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AxzL  TO  AsnsuL.  \Thrw  dayi  later. 
I  came  to  you,  Aima,  wild,  in  nameloBs  despaiF — saw  you 
— wwm  calm,  and  leamed  to  pray.  I  nam  yon  almost  alMnit 
to  leave  me,  and  to  depart  to  a  bett^  home,  wbidi  is  so  well 
known  to  yon,  but  from  whieli  I  was  excluded, — ^and  was 
able  again  to  prAY*  ^ou  are  again  given  to  me — ^to  eartb 
and  to  me.  And  now^  angel  of  heaven,  teach  me  to  pray — 
and  to  give  thanks. 

Axel  to  Anka.  \A  day  later. 

13iey  will  not  allow  me  to  be  with  you ;  you  require  rest, 
they  say.  Yes,  my  Anna,  I  confess  that  my  nature  has  no 
reflemblanoe  to  the  west  wind;  but  it  shall  ever  more  and 
more  aequire  it.  Your  last  letter,  mj  Anna,  shall  always 
rest  on  my  heart;  like  a  talismaa,  it  shall  there  operate 
agaaost  all  that  is  evil,  and  for  all  tluit  is  sood.  I  have  em- 
fanaced  Emil  as  my  benefactor  and  friend.    We  have  been 

together  to-day,  to  L ,  my  opponent,  and  the  victim  of  my 

fury.  He  is  out  of  all  danger.  I  tamed  to  his  mother  with 
tiie  difficult  wordj^orifoR  (which,  alas,  is  now  become  customary 
to  me),  and  L  and  I  have  shaken  hands  and  promifled 
iHwer  to  idaj  again.     AbsitoAota. 

Through  the  care  of  the  noble-minded  Emil  are  my  debts 
already  paid.  Oh,  I  am  not  worthy  of  my  happiness  1  It 
weighs  upon  me, — ^it  almost  weighs  me  down.  If  I  for  one 
year  were  a  Tiappist,  were  to  wear  a  hair  shirt,  were  to 
scourge  myself  a  uttle  every  day,  to  lie  upon  nails,  to  go 
about  silently  and  with  eyes  cast  down,  not  to  see  the  sun, 
and  to  dig  my  own  grave, — then  I  fancr  I  should  gain  a 
little  courage  to  become  happy.  I  said  tnis  also  in  the  ful- 
ness of  my  heart  to  Emil.  He  laughed,  and  asked  whether, 
as  the  begmning  of  my  designed  penance,  I  would  not  impose 
upon  myself  the  not  seeing  Anna  again  for  a  month's  time. 
It  would  be  just  as  good  to  bury  me  at  once !  Anna,  you  are 
m  life,  my  aU.  The  austerity  of  the  Trappist  life  is  notixing, 
all  physical  martyrdom  is  mere  child's  play;  but  not  to  see 
you — that  is  martyrdom,  that  is  death ! 

Axel  to  Akva. 
I  would  that  I  could  with  my  breath  suck  up  the  time^ 
and  thoreby  bring  on  the  quicker  the  moment  when  I  may 
acain  see  you ;  and  yet  I  enjoy  drop  by  drop  this  time,  of 
Mich  every  minute  conveys  to  you  more  power  of  Ufe,  mora 
rtiBngth.    Fear  not  my  presence,  raj  dear  Anna ;  I  wiU  be 

qniat,  calm,  immovable  as  your  do<i,  if  I  might  only  reckon 

III 
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the  hours  by  it  neax  to  you.  I  want  to  see  what  they  give 
you,  and  how  they  nurse  you.  Do  not  take  any  more  medi- 
cine ;  it  does  no  good  when  people  are  getting  better,  except- 
ing that  it  spoils  one's  teeth,  and  teaches  one  to  make  faces. 
Do  not  take  anything  but  what  is  agreeable  to  you,  let 
people  say  what  they  may ! 

Axel  to  Anna. 

Wait,  and  wait,  and  wait,  for  ever !  Ton  good  people,  -who 
so  calmly  and  so  immovably  admonish  to  patience,  and  wait- 
ing, and  quietness.  Heaven  must  have  made  you,  in  its  anger, 
out  of  so  much  earth,  thatyou  cannot  conceive  to  yourselves 
an  idea  of  fire  and  air.  1  our  barometer,  which  perpetually 
stands  at  the  monotonous  height  of  steady  and  fine  weather, 
has  not  the  least  thing  in  common  with  that  which  for  ever 
falls  and  rises  in  sensitive  hearts — ^from  repose  to  storm — 
from  sunshine  to  rain.  G-od  bless  you,  ye  good  folks !  J  am 
sorry  for  you  with  my  whole  heart. 

Axel  to  Anna. 

It  is  you,  Anna,  whom  I  have  to  thank,  that  I  no  longer 
feel  those  oppressive  pangs,  those  gnawings  of  conscience. 
Fear  not,  my  Anna,  that  although  the  consequences  of  my 
transgressions— crimes  they  were— through  the  mercy  of 
Gk)d,  were  so  soon  abrogated — ^fear  not  that  the  remembrance 
will  ever  be  extinguished  in  my  soul.  I  shall  never  forget 
them ! — I  will  remind  myself  every  moment  how  fervently  I 
must  strive  after  making  youTorget  what  I  once  was.  My 
gentle  Anna,  thou  only  shalt  forget  it. 

Anna  to  Axel. 

I  can  hold  the  pen  once  more ! — can  again  write  to  Axel — 
my  Axel !  Tet  you  must  not  come  down  to  me ;  I  am  still  too 
weak.  To  see  you  again,  with  the  full  consciousness — ^with 
the  full  feeling  of  our  happiness — for  that  I  am  still  too  weak. 

Anna  to  Axel. 

My  thanks.  Axel,  for  the  flowers,  fruit,  and  all  which  you 
have  sent  to  me.  My  chamber  now  resembles  a  beautiful 
garden.  My  aunt,  to  be  sure,  is  not  satisfied  with  this 
change;  but  she  does  not  trust  herself  to  say  one  word 
against  it.  Ever  since  the  moment  when  you  from  the  sill 
of  my  chamber-door  set  her  up  aloft  on  the  bookcase,  and 
besought  her  to  be  quiet,  has  she  had  such  a  panic  fear  of 
you  that  she  never  ventures  to  touch  anything  which  comes 
from  you.  She  seems  to  dread  that  an  electrical  spark  may 
start  forth  from  the  thing  which  you  have  handled.  As  fii 
as  concerns  myself,  I  find  the  flowers  so  beautiful,  the  fruit 
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SO  good,  tliat  I  see  myself  surrounded  by  them  with  the  most 
Iieartfelt  satis&ction,  although  they  come  from  the  wild, 
Solent  Axel.  Axel,  we  have  been,  however,  unjust  towards 
our  relations.  "We  wished  to  plunge  into  misery — ^they  wished 
±o  hinder  our  doing  so.  Were  they  wrong  in  doing  so? 
They  were  perhaps  too  stem,  but  theur  intention  was  good. 

Axel  to  Anna. 
Tou  are  worse  to-day,  Bosina  tells  me — ^the  strong  smell 
of  the  flowers.  Oh !  I,  bird  of  ill  luck !  Pull  them  out,  and 
-flJTig  all  the  pots  out  of  the  window,  this  very  moment,  other- 
^wiae  I  shall  come  and  do  it  myself.  Anna,  may  I  ?  Anna, 
let  me  come!  AiwatoAxel. 

Out  of  compassion  for  the  heads  of  the  poor  passers-by, 
and  out  of  justice  to  the  innocent  flower-pots  themselves, 
they  are  not  thrown  out  of  the  window,  but  only  carried  out 
into  another  room ;  where  I,  for  the  first  time,  will  again  see 
my  Axel,  when  I  have  strength  enough  for  it.  Tou  may  not 
come  to  me.  In  the  mean  time,  be  quite  easy  about  me— I 
am  now  well  again.      ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

I^ow  God  be  praised ! — ^that  is  all  I  can  say.    Should  not 
you,  however,  take  a  strengthening  mediciae  P    Ask  the  doc-' 
tor,  dearest  Anna.     Or  it  is  the  best  that  I  shoidd  speak 
with  him  when  he  comes  from  you — ^the  happy  fellow ! 

Anna  to  Axel. 

We  shall  see  whether  you  recognise  me.  Axel,  when  you 
see  me  again.  I  am  very  much  changed  by  my  illness ; 
thin,  pale,  with  sunken  eyes  and  cheeks;  not  any  longer 
pretty,  no  longer  like  the  Crown  Princess  in  the  least. 

Axel  to  Anna. 

Look,  Anna,  I  imaraie  to  myself  that  you  are  become  lame 
-—that  your  eyes  are  little  and  squinting  like  your  aunt's — 
that  your  nose  is  flat,  your  teeth  black,  your  hands  green, 
your  feet  big.  I  imagine  to  myself  that  my  Anna  is  become 
thus  through  my  fault ;  my  Anna,  with  her  angel-heart,  her 
heavenly  goodness.  And  at  the  feet  of  this  Anna,  I  long,  I 
bum  with  impatience,  to  throw  myself,  and  to  say  to  her — 
<<  Anna,  lam  unworthy  of  you,  but  I  love  you  indescribably. 
Despise  me  not — ^thrust  me  not  away — love  me  for  my  love's 
sake.  Be  again  poor — ^but  be  mine;  and,  as  a  begging- 
gipsy,  I  will  nevertheless  every  day  of  my  life  thank  heaven 
and  you  for  a  happiness  whose  excess  I  am  unable  to  bear. 

Anna  to  Axel. 

Oh,  fanatic !  I  fear  your  wings  will  not  carry  you  far.    Be 
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cabn  in  the  mean  time — jou  irilL  not  be  so  sevwely  triedL 
Anna  is  no  longer  loTelj — she  does  not  however  look  fJkus. 
Bat  Axel,  when  wiU  you  be  less  Tiol^xfc,  less  ecoeotric,  irlien 
snore  reaunable  ? 

Axel  to  Ai^ta. 
"When  you  are  my  wife ;  when  I  see  you,  hear  yon,  am 
with  you  every  day,  every  hour.     Yet  that  which  I  lately 
wzote  was  no  exaggeration,  no  fanaticiBm ;  it  was  my  beart's 
most  inward,  truest  feeling. 

Ajteta  to  Axel. 

Oh  the  indescrfbably  charming  air  of  spring  1  T  enjoy  it 
through  the  open  window,  sitting  among  your  flowers.  The 
sun  penetrates  me  with  new  life  and  new  warmth.  The 
"birds  twitter  upon  the  budding  trees  of  the  tenaoe.;  all  is 
l)eautiful,  mild,  and  glorious !  If  there  be  a  feeling  on  earth 
that  is  delieious  and  blesses,  that  calls  forth  sweet  tears  of 
joy  and  of  peace,  it  is  a£ber  a  bed  of  sickness  and  pain,  ivhen 
one  awakens  again  to  life — ^to  a  life,  wh^e  cmly  spnng  airs, 
and  only  flowers,  beckon  to  us.  How  quiet,  how  pure,  is  all 
within  us !  How  accessible  are  we  to  joy,  how  mclined  to 
all  that  is  good !  I  have  to-day,  in  beautiful,  inestimable 
moments,  saluted  life,  ap.d  have  inwardly  thanked  -th^  All- 
good  Qiyer  of  it.  To-morrow,'  Axel,  I  ^i^ct  you;  to- 
morrow, about  noon. 

AxEii  TO  Akfa. 

To-mOTrow1  I  -cannot  say  more ;  nay,  aU  lies  in  the  word 
•—to-morrow  1 

Aiwa  to  Axel. 

"We  will  T)e  quiet  and  calm,  Axel.  We  were  children  be- 
fore— ^now  we  are  become  old.  We  have  suffered— do  not 
kt  us  forget  that.  Like  t^pests,  which  purify  the  tat,  are 
the  passions  to  the  soiJ.  When  ihey  have  ceased  to  xa^, 
may  they  also  har^  be^oi  so  to  us.  Axel,  w^  -wiil  be  qiuet, 
dear,  pure,  and  ML  of  peace,  like  this  beaiztiful  spring  cniy. 

Tchday,  about  noon.  Axel.  I  have  selecsfced  the  moSb  beau- 
ti&l  €i*anges,  that  I  may  est  them  with  you.  Yoa  tsamt  also 
eee  how  well  your  flowers  hare  heem,  cared  ibc.  To  wnfcer 
tibem,  aoid  attend  to  them,  has  been  the  &firt  anddeavert  ex- 
Mxise  of  my  returDzng-sfcreiigi^. 

Axel  to  AimA. 
1  have  seen  you !    'For  several  hours  I  have  not  l)een  able 
to  write.    Now  it  is  evening — dark,  silent,  calm — ^now  I  am 
stiller.   But  I  know  one  thing  only ;  I  feel  one  thing ;  I  have 
tieenyou! 
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Axel  to  Ajshsa.. 
Atitia^  jou  are  divinely  good — angelicaUj  beautiftil !     Oh, 
^ou  have  nothing  earthly  about  you  i  Your  love,  Anna  I  Oh, 
-tliat  is  eyerything  for  me  I 

Axel  to  Ajhsta. 
Sow  charming  were  you  in  the  white  simple  dress  I   Dress 
always  thus,  Anna  1    White  does  not  beeome  eyery  one,  but 
it  seems  made  for  you — you  snow-white  innocence!    How 
you  sate  there  in  the  bright  flower  world,  so  simple,  so  white, 
so  inexpressibly  lovely!  you  seemed  to  me  a  pure  angel, 
whose  lofty  humility  ought  to  receive  the  homage  of  all  the 
greatness  of  the  earth.    For  one  moment  it  fell  like  a  veil  be- 
fore my  eyes ;  I  took  this  for  a  cloud  which  floated  around  you, 
and  I  fancied  for  one  inconsiderate  minute,  that  you  were 
being  floated  away  to  the  land  which  is  high  above  the  clouds. 
At  your  knees,  your  hands  in  mine,  my  lips  upon  yours,  I 
awoke — saw  you — saw  myself — saw  the  earth — ^N o,  heaven. 

Axel  to  Aiwa, 
I  can  scarcely  accustom  myself  to  my  happiness,  so  sudden, 
so  great,  so  undeserved,  as  it  is.  Every  morning  it  surprises 
me  almost  like  an  earthquake.  And  I  must,  indeed,  speak 
Anna's  sweet  name  fifty  times  before  the  stormy  beating  of 
my  heart  becomes  calmer.  - 

Now  I  must  see  Emil,  and  tell  him  that  he  is  an  angel.  I 
will  go  to  him.    Ah,  there  he  comes  even  to  me. 

Axel  to  Aiwa. 

A  house  bought — ^furniture;  the  domestic  management 
brought  into  order — ^my  business  arranged ;  the  banns  pub- 
lished to-day — ^in  eight  days  the  marriage !  "  Emil,  who  art 
thou  ?    Art  thou  an  angel — ^a   God  ?"     "  I  am— Anna's 

lover!"     "  Oh,  the  thous you  should  leave  that !"     "I 

will  be  your  common  friend."  "You  may  never  come  into 
my  house  !"-  -  "Thither  shall  I — not  now — ^I  will  take  a 
journey.'^  ^  But  you  come  again,  however  ?"  "  As  a  mar- 
ried man.     Earewell,  Axel  I  be  worthy  of  Anna,  be  happy  !'* 

TMi  Emil — and — and  I!  Anna,  how  does  this  Emil 
please  you  ? 

Anka  to  Axel. 

He  is  better,  nobler  than  Axel ;  but  I  only  love  Axel ;  so 
unreasonable,  so  inexplicable  is  the  human  heart,  so  weak  is 
mine.     Do  you  reproach  me,  Axel  ? 

Axel  to  Ani^a. 

Anna,  recoMito  W»  trtHi  wpM.  I  am  Bot  wortby  of  you 
—I  never  ca^  le !  2  h 


510  axel  and  anna.  ^^-' 

Anna  to  Axel. 

I  love  you — and  in  a  few  days  will  be  your  wife — who 
from  you  expects  her  whole  well-being-^-her  whole  happiness. 

Tour  little  sister  shall  come  to  us.     I  will  be  her  mother. 

Axel  to  Anna. 

If  the  angels  of  heaven  would  take  in  hand  to  make  people 
wise  and  good  by  benefits,  1  would  bet  ten  to  one  that  they 
would  succeed.  I  write  no  more  to  you,  Anna— I  remain  with 
you.  Notes  remind  me  only  of -bolted  do6rs,  of  jealousy,  mis- 
tnists,  and  despair;  and  away  with  bolted. doors,  with  black 
despair,  black  jealousy,  and  all  black  things — yes,  even  with 
ink — ^away  with  it !  May  these  between  my  wife  and  me 
never  become  necessary ! 

Anna  to  Axel. — Amen  ! 

Janne  to  hee  sistee  TJlla. 

Do  you  know,  dear  TJlla,  the  correspondence,  as  it  wa 
called,  is  now  at  an  end.  The  whole  spnng-time  have  I  beer 
running  up-stairs  and  down  stairs  vdth  Httle  written  bits  o 
paper,  called  notes,  between  a  young  lady  and  a  young  ger 
tleman.  And  I  had  always  the  while  a  pair  of  boots  or  shoe 
which  I  was  always  cleaning  in  my  hand,  and  I  looked  as  ii 
nocent  as  a  blacking-bottle.  And  do  you  know  that  for  evei 
note  which  I  delivered  in  the  stated  place,  I  got  one,  or  i 
deed  two,  three  shillings,  and  several  times  a  whole  doUar . 
my  pocket.    Several  times  I  received  a  few  good  sound  boxc 
on  my  ear  from  the  young  gentleman,  who  was  passionatt. 
beyond  measure ;  and  indeed  for  this  reason,  because  I  had 
not  a  note,  whilst  he  declared  that  I  must  have  one,  namely, 
from  the  young  lady.    For  which,  however,  I  afterwards  re- 
ceived as  a  plaster,  a  twelve-shilling  note,  so  that  I  would 
willingly  have  had  more  of  them. 

How  many  notes  there  were  altogether  is  more  then  my 
poor  head  can  count.  The  sum  and  substance  is,  that  I  have 
scraped  together  thirty  rixdoUars;  that  I  shall  leave  the 
dear  city  of  Stockholm,  where  a  bit  of  bread-and-butter  costs 
more  than  the  whole  stomach  is  worth ;  that  I  hasten  kome 
towards  Smaland,  buy  our  mother  a  little  house,  and  after  all 
my  drudgery  settle  dovm  with  her  in  quiet.  Here  I  am  no 
longer  of  any  use.  The  correspondence  is  at  an  end.  Tlie 
gentlefolks  are  married.     God  give  them  His  peace ! 

the  end. 
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